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LORD MORLEY'S INDIAN REFORMS 


Tue debate on the 17th of December of last year, in which Lord | 
Morley introduced, after long and laborious gestation, his scheme of 
Indian Reform before the brilliant assembly of the House of Lords, 
was an event of the highest national importance, and has rightly 
arrested universal attention. Indeed, it may almost be said that the — 
spirit in which the debate was conducted (in spite of one disagreeable 
incident) lifted the measures into a higher atmosphere than they would 
themselves have been likely to reach to if treated on their own merits. 
Lord Morley’s noble and courageous speech, the sincerity with which 
he expounded and justified his views, and the immovable calmness 
with which he refused to be deterred by any clamour from the course 
which he held to be right, together with Lord Lansdowne’s dignified 
_ and cordial acceptance of the main outlines of the scheme, wer 
. very best Parliamentary manner, and showed how ee possi 
_ treat Indien affairs without the intrusion of any spice of p arty 
_ whereas the measures themselves, if treated apart from t 
- stances and conditions under which they a 
easily be belittled as containing hardly an 
extension of the power of the Legislative ( 
was in 1861 and which were created 
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This would, of course, be a very imperfect description of their 
nature ; but Lord Morley, while claiming that he was opening a very 
important chapter in the history of the relations of Great Britain 
and India, did not fail to point out that he was making no departure 
from the past, but was pursuing the principle of increasing the share 
to be taken by the natives of India in controlling the affairs of their 
country, which the Indian Government has always held out as the 
goal of its efforts. In this connexion he referred to the address 
sent from certain English associations in Calcutta, which urged that 
drastic measures were needed to crush the prevalent spirit of anarchy, 
and that Orientals invariably interpret kindness as due to fear. This 
dogma he rightly repudiated as inapplicable to the present occasion, 
but it seems doubtful if his correspondents would so apply it; rather 
they would say that he had given them the drastic measures they 
desired by sanctioning the Summary Jurisdiction Act and the use of 
Regulation 3 of 1818, and that the reforms he was introducing could 
not be interpreted as concessions made from kindness or wrung from 
weakness. If, however, he had consented to other changes advocated 
by the discontented agitators, such, for instance, as the separation 
of the Judicial and Executive Services, which is not a step in the 
regular foreordained course of progress, but a reversal of all previous 
order, they would no doubt urge that, at the present time, it would 
not be accepted with gratitude, but would be treated as a sop thrown 
to smoothe down opposition. 

It was wise for Lord Morley to insist as he did on the fact that his 
scheme is but an item in the normal historical progress of our rule, 
because that is so commonly forgotten by evil-disposed critics, who 
assert that the official tendency is to oppose the claims of the educated 
classes, the real fact being that the aims of both sides are the same, the 
only difference being whether the progress should be fast or slow. 


So generally is the fact ignored that even English visitors to India are _ 


frequently deceived and believe that there is habitual dislike of and 
opposition to native aspirations among the English community at 
large. Mr. Nevinson, for instance, who, though frequently mis- 
informed, writes with much candour and sympathy, records that a 
lady said to him, ‘To us in India a pro-native is arank outsider.’ Such 
sentiments may perhaps exist among young subalterns or railway 
subordinates, but to anyone who knows the state of feeling in good 
society, and especially among the Civil Service, it sounds the acme 
-of absurdity. If I may be allowed here to speak for once of my own 
experience, I know that I would never have joined the Service if 1 
had not believed that the ultimate result of our rule would be to raise 
the people to a capacity for self-government, and for forty years I 
never ceased to labour to that end; and in this I was not singular, but 
rather a type of my class. If only Lord Morley’s words sink into the 
minds of the cager aspirants for greater political power, who think 
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that because they have passed the B.A. Examination in their Uni- 
versity they have learned the secret of administrative rule, and if they 
help them to understand that we all of us desire what they desire, but 
khow that it will come more slowly than they think, the great debate 
will have been an effectual solvent of much of the impatience and 
irritation which have led immature minds into law-breaking and 
anarchy. 

Turning now to the measures themselves, the principal change is 
in the constitution, numbers, and powers of the provincial legislative, 
&c., councils. These bodies have consisted till now in the four chief 
provinces of from twenty-four to sixteen members, of whom more than 
half were officials. The remaining members were representatives of 
different interests, and were elected by such bodies as the Corporations 
and the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, the 
Universities, the groups of District Boards and of Municipal Boards, 
and in one case of landholders’ associations. But when the word 
‘elected ’ is used it must be understood that the district and municipal 
boards did not elect their members direct, but chose delegates, who then 
proceeded to the election ; and in all cases it was in the power of the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor to reject a person so elected, though 
that power was never, or hardly ever, exercised. Under the new 
scheme the Government of India’s proposal was that the numbers 
should be raised to forty-seven in the four chief provinces, with 
smaller figures in the three other provinces, a sufficient number of 
officials being nominated to ensure a majority to the Government on 
all occasions. The classes to be represented were the same as before, 
and in addition, in all cases, there were to be elected members 
representing landholders and Mahommedans. They adhered to the 
principle adopted in 1892, that representation by classes and interests 
is the only practicable method of embodying the electoral principle in 
the constitution of their Councils. With regard to the landholders, 
a constituency might be created of all the larger landholders of the 
province, or of parts of it, who would vote for their member; or if it 
was found impossible to work such an electorate over a large area the 
power of election might be vested in the landholders’ association. 
The case of Mahommedans is a little more difficult, because of their 
being in many cases a scattered and unorganised body. All the local 
governments approve the principle of special representation of 
Mahommedans chosen by a Mahommedan electorate, but it is 
criticised adversely by the Hindus as being an attempt to set one 
religion against another and to create a counterpoise to the influence 
of the educated classes. To this it might be answered that. Mahom- 
medans differ from Hindus not in religion only, but in social customs, 
habits of thought, history, and to a large extent in race, and that 
it is wise to recognise the facts which keep the two classes apart. 
As to the mode of election, the Government proposal was that when. 
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the formation of a regular electorate (based, for instance, on property 
aud literary qualifications) was possible, that method should þe 
adopted ; failing that, Mahommedan Associations should be made 
use of; and where neither method was practicable nomination Ly 
Government should be resorted to. 

In the Secretary of State’s despatch Lord Morley writes that he is 
in entire accord with these general principles, especially as regards the 
limited interests of corporations, universities, planting communities, 
&e., but he is impressed by the difficulty of securing satisfactory 
electoral bodies in the case of landholders, and especially of Mahom- 
medans, and he attributes some weight to the Hindu criticisms 
mentioned above. He also objects that if a special electorate of 
Mahommedans commands a definite proportion of seats they ought 
not to have a right also to vote in the territorial electorates, based on. 


-rural and municipal boards, as that would give them a double vote. 


But the same objection applies to all the other special electorates, 
such as corporations, chambers of commerce, landholders’  associa- 
tions, or universities, the members of which often have seats on those 
boards ; and, if necessary, it would be easy to provide by legislation 
against plural voting, while not rejecting the Indian proposals. He 
throws out an alternative scheme for consideration, founded on the 
principle of electoral colleges. He would form an electorate not for 
the whole province, but one for each suitable portion ; in the hypo- 
thetical example he gives there would be three such areas in a 
province of 20 millions. Each electorate would consist of (a) the 
substantial landowners, (b) the members of all the different kinds 
of boards, district, sub-divisional, and municipal; and these two 
classes would choose the electoral college of, say, one hundred members, 
according to numerical strength. Thus if the population consists of 
three-fourth Hindus and one-fourth Mahommedans, there would be 
seventy-five Hindus and twenty-five Mahommedans ; and this college 
would then proceed to elect the actual representatives—say, three 
Hindus and one Mahommedan. [If it is desired to give separate 
representation of landholders, the same system could be applied to the 
representation by choosing the proper proportionate number of candi- 
dates who belong to that class, to form a part of the electoral college 
to join in selecting a member. It does not appear, however, to have 
occurred to him that this suggestion violates the fundamental principle 
in which the Government of India and all the local governments agree— 
that the Mahommedan member should be chosen by a special electorate 
composed of Mahommedans alone. 

This suggestion has called forth some not very intelligent criticism 
from people who have not taken the trouble to study the despatch, 
like Lord Macdonnell, who in a letter to the Times seemed to think 
that it would be possible for two Mahommedans to get in if they 
received more votes than any Hindu candidate. Others again have 
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thought that if the twenty-five Mahommedan electors scattered their 
votes among several candidates no one would obtain a sufficient 
majority, md that they could only get their man in if all plumped for 
him. Both these criticisms were erroneous, because the essence of the 
scheme is that there must be one Mahommedan member: if only one 
vote were given for him and ninety-nine for Hindus still the one 
Mahommedan would get in, and if ninety votes were divided between 
two Mahommedans only one would get in. But it also evoked 
very sound criticism from Major Synd Hussun Bilgrami and the 
All-India Moslem Association, who realised at once that it was a total 
departure from what they desired and expected. Mahommedan 
representation, as promised by Lord Minto, in reply to the great 
Mahommedan deputation, and as advocated by all the local govern- 
ments as well as the Government of India, meant representation of 
Mahommedans by Mahommedans, whereas Lord Morley’s scheme 
means election of Mahommedans by a united body of Hindus and 
Mahommedans, in which the former would generally preponderate. 
The result might very likely be that they would get a man chosen for 
them by Hindu voters who was very far from being agreeable to them 
and might be a renegade and a traitor to their cause. Mr. Ameer Ali 
has written forcibly, ‘ A nominee of the majority posing as a Mahom- 
medan representative would often do more harm to Musulman interests 
than if they were wholly unrepresented.’ Thus, in the hypothetical 
case stated in the despatch, even if the twenty-five electors united 
to vote for one Mahommedan whom they thoroughly trusted, the 
Hindus might throw twenty-six of their votes in favour of one who 
was pledged to take their side in a conflict of opinion, and then 
devote their remaining forty-nine votes to the choice of three Hindu 
candidates. 

It is hardly possible that Lord Morley can have foreseen such a 
result as this, or can have intended, without explicitly saying so, to 
favour a plan directly contrary to that submitted to him, and there 
can be little doubt that the Government of India will urge that the 
Mahommedan members of Council must be elected by their co- 
religionists alone, and the suggestion in its present form will be dropped. 
I think, moreover, it will be found that both the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State have underrated the extent to which 
‘ Anjumans,” or Mahommedan associations exist and can be utilised 
for the purpose of choosing representatives. They have certainly 
increased in number of late years, and it may be doubted if there is 
any considerable town in which one such body does not exist. At any 
rate, if it were given out that a representative status would be given 
them, they would spring up everywhere, and it would perhaps be 
necessary to pass a law to provide for their registration (as also the 
registration of landholders’ associations) under’ conditions which 
would afford proof of their reality and durability ; and if this is done, 
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there seems no reason for thinking that they would not afiord as good 
a basis for selecting representatives of Mahommedans and of land- 
owners, as the district and other boards afford for the selection of ot 
representatives of the middle professional classes. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it is worth while to stop 
for a moment to consider what is the object of creating electoral 
colleges instead of adopting a system of direct election. It would 
be interesting to know what induced Lord Morley to make the sug- 
gestion. It is obvious that if the primary electors choose a body of 
weighty and well-informed men, and leave the selection of the members 
to them, much good might result; but is there any chance of this 
happening? In the election of the President of the United States 
the delegates assemble pledged to one particular name, and the 
i intermediate electoral college seems to serve no useful purpose. There 
-are only two instances known to the writer of the existence of such 
a system in Europe. The electoral body which chooses the French 
t Senate resembles closely the district and other boards which are to ` 
choose their own representatives on the Provincial Councils; it is 
ai merely a machinery by which scattered bodies may conveniently 
: make their voices heard. The other precedent might perhaps be 
| useful to consider in India—the three-class system, by which the 
members of the Prussian House of Representatives are chosen. The 
voters are divided into three classes, according to the amount of taxes 
they pay ; the largest taxpayers, who pay one-third of the taxes, form 
the first class, the next largest the second class, and the remainder the 
third class. The first of these classes contains necessarily a much 
smaller number of voters than the second class, and the second than the 
third, but each selects an equal number of electors, and the whole 
number so selected meet together to choose the representative of the 
district.) It is said that this system is valuable as an attempt to 
represent social interests instead of geographical districts, and it 
seems possible that the idea might be utilised if the boards, associa- 
tions, and Anjumans fail to secure suitable representation of their 
different interests. It must, however, be noted that the system seems 
to be in disfavour in its own country, and is likely to be abolished in 

the pending revision of the Prussian franchise. 

To many Anglo-Indians, and indeed to many philosophical 
political thinkers in England, all this talk about the ways and 
means of electoral representation may seem highly unpalatable. A 
school is growing up among us which holds that representative institu- 
tions are based on a mistaken conception of human nature, and do 
not really achieve what they profess to aim at, an adjustment between 

the wishes of the population and the actions of the Government. 
i Mr. Graham Wallas, in his Human Nature in Politics, gives an amusing 
account of his own experience in popular elections, showing how little 


| 1 A, L. Lowell, Government and Parties in Continental Europe, p. 303. 
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a candidate comes really in contact with the mind of the electors, 
and how little the electors are influenced by such intellectual processes 
as they vaguely pass through in their choice of candidates. He goes 
on to raise the question kace Plato decided in the negative) whether 
the consent of the members of a community is a necessary condition 
of good government, and he turns to the Civil Service in India with 
the claim that they, from their experience, should supply an answer.? 
It is doubtful if his demand can be met by any reasoned and authori- 
tative reply. Men who have led useful and self-sacrificing lives in 
the belief that they must have won the love and gratitude of the 
people, recall with a shudder the upheaval of concealed passions 
in the Mutiny of 1857 and the anarchical conspiracies of 1907-8. Still 
they would probably not admit that the existence of representative 
institutions would have afforded any better warning of coming 
events, than had been given them by their long experience and 
friendly relations with the people. At all events, if we are driven 
to tread the well-worn path of electoral representation, it is some- 
thing to be assured that we are treading it delicately and have not 
decided how far it is to lead us. The breath of cool philosophy 
meets us in Lord Morley’s assurance that ‘if it could be said that 
this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily up to the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary system in India, he, for one, would have 
nothing to do with it.’ 

In one other respect Lord Morley modified the proposals of the 
Indian Government. Their scheme provided for the appointment 
of such a number of officials that under the circumstances it should 
be impossible for the Government to be ina minority. But though this 
had been the rule established in 1892, Lord Morley remarked that the 
Bombay Government had not appointed the number of officials 
authorised by the law, and no disastrous consequences had occurred. 
He argued also that with such an increased number of non-official 
members representing so many different interests it was most unlikely 
that the whole of them should ever combine to throw out a Government 
measure, and if such a thing should ever occur there would probably 
be good reason for it, and the local government would do all the better 
if it had some time to reconsider the matter. This reasoning, however, 
he did not apply to the Imperial Legislative Council, holding it to be 
“an essential condition of policy that the Imperial supremacy shall be 
in no degree compromised.’ It is possible that his decision will on 
the whole commend itself to the best judges ; but we think the danger 
involved is greater than he has realised. History records that every 
Act for the defence of the poorer and weaker classes has been forced 
through the Legislative Council by the efforts of officials, and has been 
opposed by the native members whose interests were affected. Any 
Tenancy Bill brought in in future, for the protection of the rights of 

= Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, pp. 199-202. 
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tenants, will meet strenuous opposition from non-officials,. almost 
all of whom, lawyers and professional classes, Mahommedans anq 
landowners, members of the planting communities and of Chambers 
of Commerce, are cither proprietors of land themselves or are likely ay 
to be on the side of the Zemindars, and the difficulty of passing such 
laws will be far greater than it has been. If such legislation is blocked 
in future, not only will the prestige of Government be affected in the 
eyes of the outside world, but, what is more important, the faith of 
the great mass of the ryots in its power to stand as their protector 
against oppression and exaction may be shaken. Of course the heads 
of Government retain the power of vetoing any recommendation of 
their Legislative Council when they think it necessary to do so, but 
it must be foreseen that if such a power has to be frequently exercised 
the whole structure would collapse. It is confessed that grave risk is 
run, but I am inclined to think it is worth running in order to obtain 
the end of enhancing the self-respect and dignity of the councils. 
The next important item in the scheme of reform to be noticed 
i is the enlargement of the powers of these councils. Under the 
f existing law their discussions are confined to legislative proposals 
i in the form. of bills initiated by the Government and to a debate on 
| the annual financial statement: The Government of India pro- 
} posed to enlarge these powers, holding that benefit would be derived 
| from a discussion of administrative subjects, whether initiated by 
the Government or by a private member. To this end power should 
be given to move resolutions taking the form of recommendations, 
relating to matters of public and general importance, but not to 
isolated incidents of administration or to personal questions ; and 
| it would rest with the Government to take such action on them as it 
thought fit. The President would have power to disallow any resolu- 
tion which in his opinion could not be discussed consistently with the 
public interests. Rules of business would be laid down as to pro- 
cedure and as to the time allotted to the discussion of a resolution. 
These proposals are accepted by the Secretary of State, except the 
condition excluding ‘ isolated incidents of administration and personal 
questions.’ These, he remarks, may often be matters of public and 
general importance, and it would be sufficient to trust to the President’s 
power to exclude any proposed resolution which does not satisty this 
condition. 

The power thus conferred on private members by the right of 
moving resolutions hostile to Government and censuring the actions 
of its members is a very serious one and may lead to disastrous results. 
Tt is well known what a tremendous weapon interpellation has been 
in the ‘French Chamber of Deputies, where, as Mr. Lowell states,” 

ty out of twenty-one Ministries that have resigned ten have fallen in 
consequence of orders of the day moved after an interpellation. No 
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doubt in large matters of administration not affecting their class 
interests it is unlikely that private members, drawn from such various 
sources, would combine against the Government. But a disaffected 
party would certainly show their ingenuity in framing resolutions so 
“as to catch the votes of members who are in general sympathy with 
the Government but do not approve of the particular act in question, 
and the Bengali mind is peculiarly adapted to the exercise of such 
ingenuity as this. A Government would be superhuman which 
never made mistakes, and by this method any of its acts could be. 
brought before the Council and a vote taken as to whether a mistake 
had been made or not. An adverse vote would not, as in France, 
_ lead to the resignation of the Government, but its authority would 
be enfeebled by hostile votes and its prestige would be destroyed if 
constantly censured and put in a minority in matters of detail. It 
is essential therefore that such votes should only be taken on matters 
of great importance ; and it is well known, both in London and Paris, 
that questions which seem trivial at first sight and are passed by the 
President as such may lead to important discussions and sudden 
outbursts of hostility. One must hope that especial care will be taken 
in framing the rules of business to avoid this danger. 

This completes our review of the major part of the scheme of reforms, 
but two items remain to be noticed which are of extreme importance, 
though one of them is but lightly touched on in the Blue-hook and 
one finds no place at all in it. In a short paragraph‘ at the end of 
their letter the Indian Government ‘observe that these proposals 
will throw a great increase of work and of responsibility on local 
Governments, and ‘it may be that experience will show the desirability 
of strengthening the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor in the larger 
provinces by the creation of Executive Councils and by enlarging 
the Executive Councils in Madras and Bombay.’ But they say it 
would be premature to discuss this without more experience, as it 
would be a large departure from the present system, and the change 
could only be recommended after consultation with the heads of 
the provinces concerned. It must have been with some surprise 
that the Viceroy’s Council learned from the Secretary of State’s 
despatch that this hesitating suggestion of theirs, hardly more than an 
obiter dictum, was accepted by him as a deliberate recommendation, 
and that he proposes definitely to act upon it and ‘to ask for power 
to create Executive Councils from time to time as may be found 
expedient.’ He justifies this decision by the remark that the question 
was much discussed in 1868 ‘by men of the highest authority on 
Indian questions,’ and that it is hardly likely that further consulta- 
tions could bring any new arguments of weight and substance into 
view. This is a very singular position for Lord Morley to take up. 
In 1868 the creation of an Executive Council for Bengal was supported 

t Par. 76. 
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by Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Maine, but was vehemently opposed 
by Sir John Lawrence ; it was rejected by a majority of the Council, 
and the subject was dropped by the Secretary of State. Many things 
have happened since 1868, and the trend of official opinion has been 
rather in the direction of abolishing the Executive Council in Madras 
and Bombay than of extending the system to other provinces. 
Moreover, it is only three years ago that the question was elaborately 
discussed by the Government of India in connection with the parti- 
tion of Bengal. No single official then suggested this creation of an 
Executive Council as a mode of lightening the intolerable strain on 
the Lieutenant-Governor, but it was proposed in resolutions passed 
at a public meeting in Calcutta and unanimously rejected by the 
Viceroy’s Council, who believed it to be ‘totally unsuited to the 
circumstances of Bengal.’ They showed that the system was intro- 
duced and maintained in Madras and Bombay ‘ not so much to promote 
the despatch of business by subdividing work as in order to guide 
and keep from error a Governor appointed from outside and wholly 
ignorant at starting of the conditions of Indian administration.’ 
If introduced into Bengal the disadvantages of the system would be 
enormously increased. ‘The two Councillors would be drawn from 
the same service, probably from the same province, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and might be smarting under the sense of supersession 
themselves. They would regard their opinion as of equal weight 
with his. The ‘ most beneficial measures of Sir George Campbell’s 
eventful term of office would, with scarcely any exception, have been 
bitterly opposed by a Council composed of Bengal officers and could 
only have been carried through by the Lieutenant-Governor persis- 
tently overriding his colleagues.’ “The crowning drawback of the 
system is that what is best for a province in India is not the rule of a 
Committee, but the rule, or at least the responsibility in the last resort, 
of an individual.’ Holding such strong opinions as these in 1905, it 
argues not a little levity—or at least forgetfulness—that the Govern- 
ment of India should execute a complete volte face and recommend 
in 1908 the policy they had so recently condemned ; and it is equally 
strange that Lord Morley should have been led to suppose that the 
question remains as it stood in 1868, and that nothing new has occurred 
since then to bear on the subject. 

The last item in the list of measures of reform is perhaps the 
most important of- all—the appointment of a native of India to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. It is not a little remarkable that the 
intention to take this step was announced by Lord Morley in his 
speech, and that not a word is said on the subject in the despatches 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State published 
in the Blue-book. He told us, indeed, that the first suggestion came 
from Lord Minto, and that the step has his ‘absolute and zealous 
approval and concurrence ’—he did not add < and that of his Council.’ 
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It is surely contrary to constitutional usage that such an enormous 
change should be made without the Viceroy’s Council being consulted ; 
and if they were consulted, and their disapproval was overruled by the 
Viceroy, the public are entitled to know it and to have the minutes 
and the despatch before them. We already have some premonition 
of the danger of announcing Such a step in a speech in Parliament, 
without an official record of the conditions under which it is to be 
carried out. Expectations have been raised to the highest point in 
India of the speedy elevation of an Indian to this dignity. In an 
article in the January number of this Review Mr. Mitra, generally a 
careful student of his texts, wrote, ‘ Lord Morley has given us his 
assurance that a native of India will be appointed on the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy.’ What Lord Morley actually said, according 
to the Times report, was, ‘If during my tenure of office there should 
be a vacancy on the Viceroy’s Executive Council I should feel it my 
duty to tender to the King my advice that an Indian member should 
be appointed, but it is conceivable that the Government may have 
resigned before a vacancy occurs. It is greatly to be hoped that 
before such an appointment is made the question may be examined 
in all its branches, and opportunities given to the highest authorities , 
in India to record their views. 

The proposal has already given rise to a multitude of protests. It 
has been urged that no single native of India can possibly represent 
the feelings of the whole country. If he is a Hindu he will be distrusted 
by the Mahommedans, if a Mahommedan by the Hindus. The pre- 
cedent created by Lord Morley in his own Council supports the argu- 


` ment that there should at least be two men appointed, a Hindu and 


a Mahommedan. Furthermore, it is felt that any such appointment 
should be made as an addition to, not in diminution of, the small 
number of Englishmen who now share the office. A member of the 
Executive Council is not only an adviser of the Viceroy, he is the head 
of a great Administrative Department, in which he exercises the 
authority, and passes orders in the name, of the Government of India; 
and to be the head of a Department it is necessary to have passed 
through an elaborate training and to have risen to a high position in 
the Administration. It can hardly be asserted that there is at present, 
or is likely to be for some time, any native of India who fulfils these 
conditions and is fit to rule over the Home, the Revenue, the Financial, 
or the Public Works Departments. It is true that there have been 
and are great and able Indian judges, and that one of those might 
be capable of presiding with success over the Legislative Department. 
But even here such an appointment ‘could only be made occasionally. 
When we recall how much the legislation of India owes to such men as 
Macaulay, Fitzjames-Stephen, and Sir Courtenay Ibert (to name 
no others) it is evident that it would be impossible to cut off from 
this Départment the influence which the best thought of England 
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can bring to bear on the improvement of the Indian Codes, and to 

confine it permanently to the guidance of Indians. It can hardly 

be supposed that the intermittent appointment of a single judge to be f 
legal member of Council would do much to satisfy Indian aspirations 
or to give to the Viceroy that insight into Indian feeling which is 
desired. 

We may heartily agree, however, that the admission of a Hindu 
and a Mahommedan to the Whitehall Council has done much to 
strengthen Lord Morley’s hands, and that similar appointments would 
be very valuable to the Viceroy of India, besides giving general satis- 
faction to the country. But let it be understood that their presence 
there is mainly for advisory purposes. There is always plenty of work 
to do on Committees and Commissions in which they might be utilised, 
or new Departments might be created in which their general knowledge 
of the country, even without special training, would justify their 
i appointment, such as agriculture and sanitation. But whatever is 
iat done, I trust that the number of English members will be maintained, 
and that Lord Morley’s words will be strictly and literally enforced, 
‘that the merits of individuals. aze,to beconsidered, and to be decisive, 
irrespective and independent of race and colour.’ 

Hl “T have already observed that the lofty tone of the debate was 
unfortunately marred by an untoward incident towards its close. 
Lord Macdonnell, after stating that he approved generally of the 
proposed measures, with one exception, went out of his way to attack 
the partition of Bengal as “the greatest administrative blunder which 
had been committed in India since Clive conquered at Plassey,’ and 
said that ‘if they did not retract and correct it the great scheme of 
reform which had been launched that night would fail of the success 
which it ought to command.’ No more mischievous or uncalled-for 
speech was ever made, and it was the more improper because Lord 
Macdonnell had lately been employed by Lord Morley to assist on the 
Committee which sat to elaborate the scheme, where he might have 
urged his view, and learned that it was unacceptable to his chief ; 
and yet with that deplorable want of discipline and proper feeling 
which has been evinced by other retired and pensioned members 
of the Indian Civil Service he took the first opportunity to strike a 
plow at the measure he professed to approve, and to do all in his 
Fs power to destroy its beneficial effect. The cue thus given has been 
at once taken up in India, and the party of discontent are every” 
where loud in declaring that the offered olive-branch is insufficient, 
and that no eirenicon can be reached till the two provinces of Bengal 
are reunited. “And yet Lord Morley had declared over and over 
again that the step taken cannot be recalled, and the agitation had 
begun to die down which has now been revived by this disastrous 
| utterance. $- 


! Lord Macdonnell boasted that he spoke with ‘all the authority 
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of his long experience in India. But there are many others of 
equal authority and experience who disagree with him and who hold 
that the division of Bengal into two provinces was essential to secure 
good government and the proper care of the interests of the people. 
It has been proved to demonstration that the task of governing 
that enormous area of about 80 millions of people is far beyond the 
capacity of any one man, and it has been agreed by all the responsible 
authorities in India that the best way to lighten the load is to divide 
it between two Lieutenant-Governors, The only alternative sugges- 
tion of assisting the one Lieutenant-Governor by the addition of an 
Executive Council was carefully considered by the Government of India, 
and unanimously rejected by them on the grounds (as above stated) 
that such a Council was likely to do as much harm by friction between 
the members as it did good by a division of work. The objections 
urged against the partition, so far as they put forward any tangible 
and material injury to any one, have been shown to be flimsy and 
trivial in the extreme ; so far as they are based on the sentimental 
grievance of a loss of national unity it has been shown that the-feeling 
was to a great extent unreal and manufactured, the very words of the 
protests sent up by various districts and associations being dictated 
from the centre of disaffection in Calcutta. And while this soreness 
still rankles in that centre, the Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal have 
welcomed the creation of a separate Government as a relief from the 
neglect and oppression under which they had so long suffered. It 
was not till an independent authority came to study their condition 
that the extent of this neglect and oppression came to light. When 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller was appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new province, he discovered how impossible it was for the Govern- 
ment officers in those vast districts (one of which contains 7 millions of 
inhabitants), so badly provided with roads and any kind of communi- 
cations, to fill the rôles which their fellows fill in other parts of the 
country. He found that the landowners (mostly Hindus) were in the 
habit of exacting from their tenants (mostly Mahommedans) illegal and 
oppressive cesses, exceeding sometimes the entire amount of the tents 
they were legally entitled to collect, and among those cesses was in 
some cases one for the support of Hindu temples and idols, an 
exaction peculiarly galling to a race of monotheists. He found that 
the landowners had to a large extent usurped the functions of the 
scanty and distant courts of law, that they tried cases both civil and 
criminal, inflicted fines and penalties, and even sometimes kept private 
prisons, in which their victims were incarcerated. In the schools 
nothing had been done to adapt the curriculum to the special wants of 
the Mahommedans, and there was a far smaller proportion of their 
boys at school than of Hindus, so that for want of education they 
were yearly falling more and more backward. Similarly they obtained 
a much. smaller share than they were entitled to of such Government 
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appointments as are suitable to them, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller found 
that, while they number about two-thirds of the population, 90 per 
cent. of all posts in the Police Department superior to that of con- 
stable were filled by Hindus. It has always been the glory of the 
British Government of India that it has protected the weaker classes 
against the stronger, and the appointment of a separate Lieutenant- 
Governor for Eastern Bengal has made this possible. Would the 
addition of two members of Council to the one Lieutenant-Governor 
in Calcutta have done as much? Certainly not, and the work 
which has been done can never be undone so long as the Govern- 
ment is true to its traditions, whatever Lord Macdonnell and the 
discontented agitators who shelter under his name may say. 
F How far the promulgation of these reforms will go towards 
l allaying disaffection and rallying round the Government the best 
elements in Indian society it would be rash to prophesy. As 
far as Mahommedans are concerned we may assume that the 
ai mistake made regarding their representation will be corrected, or 
Py else the new measures will bring not peace but a sword. As to 
| | the Hindus, many leaders welcomed them at first with exuberant 
| satisfaction, recognising perhaps the blow given to the Mahom- 
: medans, but already the tone has begun to alter, and they begin 
to talk, like the Irish, of accepting this instalment as a step towards 
further concessions. Independently of the cry for the revocation 
of the Bengal partition, we hear it urged that the deported men 
must be restored to their homes and the prisoners convicted of 
sedition must be released, if a treaty of peace is to be signed. 
We ought not to look only or mainly to the measures of reform 
themselves to achieve the ends we desire. It will soon be felt that 
there are very few points at which they touch the daily life of the 
educated classes, who long to make their influence felt. It is no 
great gain to the ‘ middle professional classes,’ of whom the district 
and other boards are composed, to be able to place eight members 
on the Bengal Council instead of three, as before. What really 
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THERE is grave reason to fear that some attempt will be made in the 
forthcoming Budget to raise additional revenue by the system known 
as the taxation of land values. Ever since the election of 1906 a 
large section of the Liberal party has been pressing the Government 
to tax land values, and during the last few months a vigorous agitation 
to secure this object has been maintained by prominent Liberal 
newspapers. Moreover, the agitation has behind it a great deal of 
popular feeling. In the last Parliament even some Tory members 
felt constrained to vote in favour of various schemes for the taxation 
of land values, and there can be no doubt that quite a large number 
of people really believe that not only can additional revenue be raised 
by this means, but that also many social problems will be solved or 
brought nearer to solution. Under such conditions any Government 
is liable to be driven against its better judgment to try and do some- 
thing to satisfy the popular clamour. 

Before giving the reasons why I hold that this popular clamour 
is based upon a series of delusions, it is worth while briefly to trace 
the history of the agitation. That the idea of taxing land values 
originated, so far as this country is concerned, with the late Mr. 
Henry George no honest apostle of that idea would for a moment 
deny. Indeed, many of the leading advocates of a tax upon land 
values openly avow that they regard this as only the first step towards 
Mr. George’s ideal of the complete appropriation by the State of the 
whole annual value of land, apart from the improvements upon it. 
For proof of this statement—if proof be needed—it is sufficient to 
turn to the evidence given before the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation by members of the Glasgow Corporation. The late Bailie 
John Ferguson, who may be regarded as the parent of the present 
movement, said that he was in favour of an immediate tax of 10 
per cent. on the value of the land, rising to 100 per cent., with the 
object of obtaining ‘the entire land value for the service of the 
community.’ Ex-Provost Chisholm expressed a similar opinion, but 
laid stress upon the necessity of proceeding slowly, only increasing the 
tax 1 per cent. per annum. Ex-Bailie Burt said that he wished to. 
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use the tax to ‘ restore the land to the people,’ and he proposed that 

the tax should be increased ‘ until you take 20s. in the £. r 
This evidence is important because the three men in questicn ~ 


were among the principal authors of what has since been known as 
the ‘ Glasgow Bill.’ The object of this Bill, which was first introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1899, was to authorise a municipal tax 
of 2s. in the £ upon the annual ‘land value’ of land in any burgh, 
the ‘land value’ being defined as 4 per cent. upon the capital value 
of the land ‘ apart from the value of any buildings, erections, fixed 
machinery or other heritable subjects on or connected with it.” Owing 
largely to the efforts of the gentlemen above named, several municipal 
corporations both in England and Scotland were in succeeding years 
induced to support the Glasgow Bill, in the belief that it would provide 
them with a new source of revenue for municipal expenditure. Mean- 
while an English counterpart of the Glasgow Bill was prepared and 
introduced into the House of Commons. Between the two Bills 
4 i there was, however, one important difference. The Glasgow Bill 
5 provided that the person who immediately paid the new tax should 
1 be entitled to recover a proportionate part from his superior landlord, 
notwithstanding any contract he might have made to pay all rates 
and taxes. he English Bill respected existing contracts. This 
difference, as we shall presently see, is fundamental. There was also 
a difference in the rate at which interest was taken. The Glasgow 
Bill, as already mentioned, took 4 per cent., and the English Bill 
3 per cent. In this case the difference is unimportant, except as 
illustrating a characteristic lack of precision in the minds of people 
who believe that they can reform the world by setting up a new 
system of taxation. 
“After some years of agitation, partly paid for by the Corporation 
of Glasgow out of funds belonging to the citizens of Glasgow, the 
Scotch Bill succeeded in obtaining a second reading in the House of 
Commons early in the Session of 1906, and was referred to a Select 
Committee, over which Mr. Ure, the Scotch Solicitor-General, pre- 
sided. The overwhelming majority of the members of that com 
mittee were in favour of the principle of taxing land values, yet this 
is their verdict on the proposals of the Bull: 


mb 
a 


Your committee consider these proposals to be indefensible. No evidence 
was adduced in support of them. No one justified the choice of 10 per cent. 


It was apparently arrived at by haphazard, without any calculation or estimate 4 
of what its effects would be. The objections entertained by your committee 4 
to the proposals of the Bill were such as to compel them to come to the con- | 


clusion that it ought not to be proceeded with in its present form.? 


| So much for the Glasgow Bill, which had been so effusively wel- 
if comed by many town councils and so actively boomed by the land 
: | taxers. The Select Committee further reported that as a preliminary 


} House of Commons, 379 of 1906, p. 6. 
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to the taxation of land values it was ‘ absolutely essential’ to have 
a valuation of the subject to be taxed. They added that in their 
judgment the taxation of land values should not be confined to urban 
areas, but should be extended to the whole country ; that the whole 
of the rates should be raised by taxing land values in lieu of the subjects 
now taxed; and that the owners of feu duties and ground annuals 
should contribute a proportional part of the new tax. 

In passing it may be remarked that if the proposals advocated 
by Mr. Ure’s committee were carried into effect, country mansions 
like Chatsworth would only be rated upon the ground on which they 
stand, which cannot fairly be assessed at much more than agricultural 
value. The deficiency in the local revenue would have to be made 
good by the farmers and labourers of the district. In a town the value 
of sites is rarely on the average as much as a fifth of the value of the 
whole property. If therefore buildings were exempted from rating 
it would be necessary to impose a fivefold rate on land. As the 
existing rates range from 6s. to 10s. in the £, this would mean a land 
values rate of 30s. to 50s.in the £. Who is to pay it, and how it is 
to be paid, nobody has yet explained. 

Acting upon the report of Mr. Ure’s committee, the Government 
in the next Session (1907) introduced a Bill to ‘ provide for the ascer- 
tainment of land values in Scotland.’ This Bill after passing its 
second reading, went before a Grand Committee, and was a good deal 
knocked about. It failed to pass the House of Lords through lack of 
time, and was reintroduced into the Commons in an amended form 
in 1908, and sent up to the Lords after very brief discussion. The 
Lords insisted on amendments which the Commons refused to accept, 
and the Bill again dropped. 

The importance of this Bill lies in the fact that it embodies the 
considered opinion of the House of Commons and of his Majesty’s 
Government as to the meaning of the phrase ‘land values.’ The 
definition is as follows : 

* Capital land value’ in reference to any lands and heritages includes the value 
of any common interest in land, and means the sum which such lands and 
heritages or common interest might be expected to realise if sold by a willing 
seller in the open market at the time of valuation, if— 

(1) Divested of buildings, erections or improvements of whatever nature, 
on, in, or under the soil, woods, fixed or attached machinery, and work 
of drainage and of reclamation, making up, levelling, and the like, 
where the benefit thereof is unexhausted at the time of valuation ; and 


(2) Sold free from all burdens, public and private, except building restric- 
tions or servitudes. 


An apology is due to the reader for this bewildering quotation, but 

he will probably excuse the offence when he realises that if the Land 

Values (Scotland) Bill of 1908 had passed, and had been extended to 

England, Wales, and Ireland, every person in the United Kingdom 

having any proprietary right in land would have been called upon, 
Vor. LXV—No, 381 19) 
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under penalty, to solve the conundrum above set forth, and to declare 
what was the ‘land value’ as thus defined of any piece of land which 
he owned or partly owned. Anyone who will read over the above 
definition three or four times, very slowly, will perhaps be able to 
appreciate the beautiful simplicity of the new system of taxation. 
which is going to solve the problem of the unemployed, to provide 
an unlimited supply of working-men’s houses at low rents, to empty 
our workhouses and prisons, and to take us all back to the land, 
there to live in an earthly paradise. This is not a travesty of the 
doctrines taught by the land taxers. It is a sober repetition of the 
promises they make and of the words of their master. In the book 
which is their Bible, their master declares that to ‘ appropriate rent 
i by taxation ° is 
the simple yet sovereign remedy which will raise wages, increase the earnings 
of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunerative employment 
to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate 


morals and taste and intelligence, purify government, and carry civilisation to 
yet nobler heights.* 


People who are accustomed to use their reason in dealing with 
social or economic or financial problems will ask doubtfully whether 
anybody could be influenced by this rhetoric. The answer is that it 
was just because of his rhetoric that Henry George was able to influence 
thousands of people in this country, and to persuade them that he had 
discovered the key to social salvation. The number of his devotees 
is probably smaller than it was, for Socialism has to a large extent 
replaced Henry Georgeism as the creed of ‘advanced’ people. But 
the effect of his teaching still remains. Unless Henry George had 
taught that the value of land, apart from the improvements upon it, 
was the property of the community and ought to be resumed by means 
of taxation, the Glasgow Bill would never have seen the light, and the 
House of Commons would never have elaborated that wonderful 
definition of the meaning of ‘land values.’ | 

The land taxers, however, are not so foolish as to rely solely on 
the rhetoric of a departed prophet. They realise that in order to, 
commend their so-called reform to a practical race like the English 
they must put forward arguments which at any rate appear to be | 
based on common sense. They have done so, and many of their | 
arguments are superficially quite attractive. It is with these that I l 
now propose to deal. i 

Their first argument is that land differs from all other things which 
are the subjects of private property. This statement is true, but it 
does not carry us very far. Land differs from other subjects of 
property in various ways. It is essential to human life ; it is fixed in 
geographical position ; there is only a limited amount of it. For these 
A reasons it is clear that if private property in land is permitted it must |- 
E ti 2 Henry George, Progress and Poverty, p. 288. (Authorised Edition.) 
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be subject to restrictions which do not necessarily apply to other 
forms of property. There is no novelty about this proposition ; it is 
accepted by every individual who has ever thought about the matter, 
atd is acted upon by every community, civilised or uncivilised. What 
is novel is the deduction made by Mr. Henry George and his spiritual 
descendants, the land taxers. Their doctrine is that because land 
differs from other subjects of property, therefore the community to-day 
is justified in cancelling property in land, which has been recognised 
for centuries. Some of the land taxers do not go quite so far as this. 
They are emphatic that they do not wish to abolish private property 
in land, but they demand the imposition of a special tax upon land. 
Essentially, however, the object is the same. Two men save 1007. 
each out of their earnings. One buys Consols ; the other buys a free- 
hold ground rent. To put a special tax upon the purchaser of the 
ground rent which the purchaser of Consols is not asked to pay is 
partially to confiscate the property of landowners for the benefit of 
non-landowners. The peculiar attributes of land certainly do not 
justify this peculiar interpretation of the rules of equity. 

The next argument of the land taxers involves more lengthy 
consideration. It is alleged that landowners do not bear their fair 
share of the national burdens, and on the surface the allegation is very 
plausible. In many of our large towns houses are built upon building 
leases, and the freeholder receives a ground rent free of all rates and 
taxes except landlord’s income-tax. It looks as if he escaped his 
share of municipal, if not of national, burdens. The answer is that a 
ground rent is the price paid for the use of the land, and that in agree- 
ing upon that price the two parties concerned necessarily take into 
account the burdens present and prospective upon the land. If the 
freeholder were made liable for part of the charges which might sub- 
sequently fall upon the occupier of the land, it is clear that he would 
want a higher price or ground rent, and it is also clear that the lessee 
would be willing to pay a higher price or ground rent because his 
own liability for rates would be reduced. In effect, the burden of the 
rates is discounted when the land is leased. It may be that in some 
cases the discount is not sufficient, and that the leaseholder finds that 
he has to pay higher rates than he anticipated ; but the reverse case 
is quite as likely to happen. The main object of the freeholder is 
generally to create a fixed annuity which he can sell as a trust invest- 
ment. For this purpose it is imperative that the ground rent should 
be relieved of the uncertainty attaching to local rates, and to secure 
this relief the freeholder will probably assent to a discount in excess 
of the real liability. : i 

During the term of the lease the lessee becomes in effect the owner 
of the land, subject to the ground rent which he has agreed to pay. 
He is assessed upon the full value of the land as well-as upon the value 
of any buildings he may have put upon it, and there is no reason to 
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believe that assessors make a practice of undervaluing land and over 
valuing buildings. 

Under this head then there is nothing of substance in the plausible 
allegation that landowners escape their fair share of taxation. It is 
however, further alleged that landowners have shuffled off some of 
their historic liabilities, with the result that capital and labour are 
burdened with charges which land ought to bear. In support of 
this allegation land taxers are fond of telling a cock-and-bull story 
about the so-called land tax of William the Third. The facts with 
regard to this tax have so often been made public that it is difficult 
to understand the moral attitude of persons who continue to give 
currency to a demonstrably untrue story. The story is that, in the 
reign of William the Third, Parliament imposed a tax of 4s. in the £ 
on land to compensate the Crown for the abolition of feudal tenures ; 
that this tax was intended to be levied on the full annual value of the 
land, but that the landowning confraternity have craftily contrived 
to avoid any fresh assessment of their lands, and are still paying on 
; i the assessment of 1692. 
gi Tt is a terrible tale, but there is not a word of truth in it. The 
| | feudal dues were not abolished in the reign of William the Third, but 
: a generation earlier, in the reign of Charles the Second. The compensa- 

tion then voted to the Crown by Parliament was not a land tax but an 

excise duty on beer. The so-called land tax of William the Third was 

not a land tax at all, in the moder sense of the term, but a property 

and income tax. The rate of 4s. was not intended to be permanent, 

and in subsequent years sometimes fell as low as ls. The tax was 

imposed solely for the purpose of raising revenue, and is described 

in the Act imposing it as ‘an aid of 4s. in the pound for one year 

for carrying on a vigorous war against France.’ The first section of 

the Act deals with personalty, and prescribes that all persons ‘ having 

any estate in ready moneys or in any debts owing to them within 

this realm or without, or having any estate in goods, wares, merchan- 

dise, or other chattels or personal estate whatsoever . . . shall pay 

unto Their Majesties 4s. in the £, according to the true yearly value 

thereof. The second section imposes the same tax on the incomes 

of persons employed in public offices and their clerks and substitutes. 

The third section, which is the first in which the word ‘land’ is even 

mentioned, imposes this tax on ‘all manors, messuages, lands, tene- 

ments, quarries, mines, ironworks, salt works, parks, chaces, warrens; | 
hi woods, coppices, fishings, tithes, tolls, annuities, and all other yearly 
| profits and all hereditaments of what nature or kind whatsoever.’ 
Faced with these words from the Act itself some of the land taxers 
have attempted to argue that in practice land alone was taxed. This 
again 1s quite untrue. For considerably more than a century per 
sonalty continued to pay something, though escaping the greater j, 
| part of the intended burden, and it was not until 1833 that tne clause m 
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imposing a tax upon personal property was finally repealed. The 
portion relating to incomes from public offices continued down to 
1876. As for the portion of the tax falling upon real property, it still 
continues, except where the charge has been redeemed by the payment 
of a capital sum. In 1697, five years after the imposition of the 
4s. tax, Parliament, following the method of taxation then traditional 


- in England, ordered that fixed quotas should be raised by each parish 


on account of the tax, and these quotas remained practically un- 
changed year after year. In 1798 they were made perpetual, subject 
to provision for redemption. This is probably what the land taxers 
mean when they say that landowners still pay on the assessment of 
1692. The accurate statement is that the quota of each parish is 
approximately the same now as in 1692, except so far as a portion 
of the quota has been redeemed. In order to raise the present quota, 
all the unredeemed properties in the parish—including of course 
buildings—are charged upon their value to-day at such a rate as will 
raise the required sum. But this does not mean that landowners 
escape other taxation. When Pitt made the old quotas perpetual 
in 1798 he simultaneously imposed a new tax. After a few years 
that tax was dropped, but was revived again in 1842 by Peel. It is 
known as the Income Tax, and under its operation every landowner 
to-day pays 1s. in the £ on the full annual value of his land. 

So much for the tale about William the Third’s land tax—a 
fiction which for years has taken the place of argument in hundreds 
of speeches and scores of pamphlets. With regard to the more 
general assertion that in earlier centuries land provided a greater 
proportion of the national revenue than it now does, the only puzzle 
is to know why any pamphleteer or speaker should take the trouble 
to make such an obvious remark. In former centuries land was 
almost the only source of wealth, and therefore naturally provided a 
larger share of the public revenue than now when other sources of 
wealth are collectively at least twenty times as important as land. 

The next argument with which we have to deal is that landowners 
derive special advantages from municipal expenditure, and therefore 
ought to make a special contribution towards meeting it. This 
argument, it may be remarked in passing, can clearly have no rele- 
vance to any national tax on land values that Mr. Lloyd George may 
be contemplating ; but let us nevertheless deal with it. The usual 
statement is that the value of land is enhanced by municipal enter- 
prise, and that the landowner pockets the profit without contributing 
a penny to the cost. As already pointed out, the idea that the land- 
lord contributes nothing to local rates is a delusion, for the burden 
which rates impose upon the property reduces the rent which the 
landlord can command for his land. It is argued, however, that 
during the continuance of a long lease municipal improvements are 
often made, to which the landlord contributes nothing, though they 
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increase the value of his land. Quite so, but he does not touch that 
increased value until the expiry of the lease. During the lease, the 
benefit of any increase in the value of the land accrues to the lease- 
holder or to his sub-tenants. At the end of the lease the freeholder 
takes over not only the increased value but also the increased burdens, 
It may be said that he makes a handsome profit on the trans- 
action. Possibly he may, but he has also had to run the risk of a . 
loss. Land taxers always assume that all urban and suburban land 
is always certain to rise in value, and that all improvements in the 
value of urban land are due to municipal enterprise. The answer to 
the first assumption is very simple. If this assumption were true, 
then everybody who could scrape together a few pounds would buy 
f urban or suburban land and hold it for a rise. As a matter of fact, in 
l many districts land remains stationary in value for long periods ; 
; in some districts it even falls; and even when it rises steadily the 
ait increment accruing to the owner is often less than the sum which he 
an could have secured by investing his money at compound interest. 
ati It is true that great fortunes have been made by men who have bought 
r | suburban land wisely, and so laid it out as to attract builders and 
i residents, but it is equally true that fortunes have been lost by men 
| who have tried to develop building estates, and have found that the 
town either refused to expand or expanded in another direction. 
The man who takes the risk of loss must also be allowed to enjoy the 
hope of gain. There is no reason to believe that on the whole the 
landowners of England have gained more by the general advance in 
prosperity than other classes of the community, though their gain is 
sometimes more apparent. Nor does the fact of the unearned incre- 
ment of some land afford the slightest justification, or even excuse, 
for imposing a special tax upon all land. 
As to the other assumption, that the value of urban land is solely 
due to municipal enterprise, it is answered by asking why, on that 
assumption, is land more valuable in a main thoroughfare than in a 
back street? Do the municipal authorities deliberately neglect the 
back streets in order to increase the fortunes of the owners of property 
in main thoroughfares? Doubtless there are cases where a particular | 
piece of enterprise on the part of a municipality, such as the laying out 
of a public garden, will increase the value of surrounding property, 
and it is desirable that improved methods of dealing with such cases : 
should be devised. But cases such as these do not justify the imposi Í 
Í tion of a special tax on all land, including land that may have actually 
i depreciated i in value in consequence of some municipal action. 
“One other purely financial argument must be dealt with. It is 
P commonly said that the owners of land do nothing, or very little, in 
Ki Tekun for the incomes they receive. ‘They toil not, neither do they 
l spin, was said more than twenty years ago by a prominent statesman a- 
who now holds other opinions. To a large extent this is true. The — 
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net rent which a landowner draws from his land he is free to spend. 
entirely upon his own pleasures and comforts; yet that rent is the 
result of the labour of the working members of the community. They 
lrave to go short in order that he may be satisfied. But is the owner 
of land the only person of whom these statements can be made ? 
The owner of Consols, or railway shares. or municipal stock is exactly 
in the same position. He gives no daily work in return for the daily 
sustenance he receives. The community has to support him, and he 
is not compelled to give back anything in return. The cost of these 
annuitants to the community is specially obvious in the case of the 
owners of Consols. These ‘parasites’—to use the polite language 
employed by the land taxers—cost the State 28,000,000.. a year for 
interest and repayment of capital. Here is the fund out of which 
Mr. Lloyd George can meet his deficit and have a balance to spare. 
He has merely to repudiate the National Debt, and the thing is done. 

Sane people understand that though the repudiation of the National 
Debt would bring immediate relief to the taxpayer, the shock to our 
whole commercial and industrial system would be so great as to destroy 
the very sources of our national wealth. But if the good faith of the 
community is involved in the punctual payment of the annuities 
which owners of Consols have purchased or inherited, it is equally 
involved in the equitable treatment of the rents which the owners of 
land have purchased or inherited. The two forms of property have 
always been commercially interchangeable, and a blow of the most 
serious character would be struck at commercial credit if one of the 
two were to be picked out for penal taxation. 

Thus, so far as financial equity is concerned, the case for the special 
taxation of land values completely breaks down. That ought to be 
conclusive, for if taxation is not to be based on financial equity it is 
difficult to see how we are to be saved from a system of universal 
grab, each section of the community using its votes to try and plunder 
every other section. Some of the land taxers, unfortunately, are so 
convinced that their scheme is going to create a new heaven upon earth 
that while awaiting that event they are more or less indifferent to 
old-fashioned earthly ethics. They implicitly argue that even though 
the taxation of land values can be shown to be financially inequitable, 
it is yet defensible because it would produce certain benefits to the 
community not connected with finance. The obvious answer is 
that if the community is going to receive these benefits, it ought to 
pay for them. Where all will profit, it is clearly unjust to throw 
the whole burden of payment upon the few. : 

Let us, however, see what the supposed benefits are. It ie stated 
that many landowners at present hold back their land and prevent 
the community from having the use of it, and that the imposition 
of a land values tax would compel these landowners to sell. The first 
comment to be made upon this proposal is that it is capable of very 
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dangerous extension. A merchant buys a supply of cotton, and holds 
it till the market is more favourable for a sale. Is he to be taxed on 
the stock he holds, to compel him to sell? A body of workmen hold 
back their muscular strength until they can obtain a price which they 
think adequate. Are they to be taxed, to force them to come to terms 
more quickly with their employers? The injury done to the com- 
munity by a strike of a large body of workmen is far greater and far 
more widespread than any possible injury that can accrue from the 
holding back of a particular piece of land. 

Indeed it is by no means certain that the holding back of land is, 
in the majority of cases where it occurs, an injury at all, except 
possibly to the landowner himself. Often it means the preservation 
of amenities which would be destroyed if immediate profit were 
sought. Often, too, it prevents the ‘scrapping’ of an old building 
which can quite well serve the needs of man for many years to come, and 
which would be wasted if the landowner, for the sake of an extra 
ground rent, were to let his land to a speculative builder. Moreover, the 
holding back of urban sites, where it occurs, tends to drive the popu- 
lation more into the country, and this, on the whole, is a distinct gain. 
Where, however, it can be shown that a particular piece of land 
is deliberately being kept out of the market, to the injury of the com- 
munity, power ought to be given to the local authority to compel 
the landowner to sell. No man is justified in using his property in such 
a manner as to injure other people. We want some machinery for 
expropriating the obstructive landlord, paying him, of course, a fair 
price for his legally acquired property. 

Instead of advocating this direct method of dealing with a particu- 
lar evil of rare occurrence, the land taxers propose to put a special 
tax upon all land. This procedure can best be compared with that of 
a schoolmaster who canes all the boys in a class because one boy has 
misbehaved. Indeed, there is some reason to suspect that the lust 
for the infliction of punishment upon the class of landlords is the real 
mainspring of the proposals of the land taxers. The idea that the 
mere imposition of a land values tax will prevent the misuse of land 
and secure its use for socially beneficial purposes is a dream. Take 
the case of a piece of land now worth 10007., which the owner is keep- 
ing idle in the hope of getting a higher price. With interest at 4 per 
cent. he is already submitting to a loss of 40l. a year. Yet it is 
argued that if he has to pay a 10 per cent. tax, involving an 
additional loss of only 4l. a year, he will be driven to sell. This seems 
hardly probable, but let us accept the assumption. Note, however, 
what follows. The 10 per cent. tax, being a continuing charge upon 
the land, will be discounted by the purchaser, so that land which was, 
by hypothesis, worth 1000/. must now be sold for 9002. Thus the 
whole burden of the tax will fall on existing landowners, who will be 
arbitrarily deprived of 10 per cent. of their capital. 
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What, however, will be the effect on the holding up of land? The 
purchaser has hough the land for 9001. His interest charge stands, 
therefore, at the reduced figure of 367. In addition, he has to pay the 
land values tax of 4l., or 401, altogether. But if the previous owner 
was willing to face a loss of 40/. a year in the hope of a future gain, why 
should not the new owner do the same? It is quite possible that the 
second owner may be even more of a villain than the first. In practice, 
the people who would sell would be small men, who, generally speaking, 
are weak holders, and the people who would buy would be wealthy 
men, able to wait for the return of their money. Thus, in all probability, 
the main effect of such a tax. so far as the E E i of land is con- 
cerned, would be to wipe away small owners, and concentrate the 
land of the country in the hands of wealthy speculators. 

In cases where the present owners had command of capital, they 
would doubtless refuse to sacrifice their property, and would meet the 
burden of the tax by devoting the land to a more lucrative use. But 
a use which is lucrative to the owner is not necessarily beneficial to 
the community. A corner site will command a higher rent for a gin 
palace than for a bookshop; an old garden which yields no rent at 
all, but which gives space for the air of the city to grow fresh in, and 
greenery for the eye to rest upon, could be made to yield quite a large 
annual income if used as the site of a six-storey warehouse or a block 
of offices. In the country the case is even worse. There is much land 
that is worth very little as agricultural land, but would command a 
high rent if preserved for game. Is it one of the objects of the land 
taxers to drive farmers and labourers off the land in order to make 
room for game preserves ? 

An interesting question arises also with regard to the fields in the 
neighbourhood. of towns now used for cricket aa football. Already 
some clubs have discovered that on Henry Georgeite principles their 
playing grounds will be taxed as potential building sites, and are taking 
action to secure the exemption of their property from any land values 
tax which may be imposed. They are wise in thew generation, but 
surely, if the tax is fair, it is hardly ‘cricket’ to ask for a special 
exemption. Why should a cricket ground be exempted and a tennis 
court or a rose garden taxed ? 

Perhaps, too, the land taxers will explain what is to happen to the 
small holdings recently created by Act of Parliament. Is a small 
holder who has been able to get land near enough to a town to raise 
market produce to be taxed on the potential building value of his 
cabbage plot? If not, land taxers will have to revise their denun- 
ciations of those landowners who are so morally degraded as only 
to pay agricultural rates for their land while it is used for agricultural 
purposes, but actually ask an urban price for it when it is wanted 
for an urban purpose. 

The inflammatory rhetoric which has been poured forth on this last 
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point is all based upon the false assumption that because one piece of 
land when sold for a building site fetches a high price, therefore all the 
land in the neighbourhood can be sold at the same price. Let me 
give a concrete illustration. A certain town in Scotland is incressin 

steadily in population, and absorbs about ten acres of agricultura] 
land every year. There are about 600 acres all waiting for absorption 
and when any one of these acres is sold the owner can secure 1000). o but 
this furnishes no justification for taxing the adjoining acre, as if it 
also were worth 10007. It may remain for twenty years or more 
before anyone wants to build upon it. In the meantime the only use 
to which it can be put is an agricultural use. 

The error of the land taxers in regard to this essential part of their 
case arises from forgetfulness of two propositions, which are at the 
same time fundamental and axiomatic. Nothing can be sold unless 
there is a demand for it; the State cannot create a demand for anything 
merely by putting a tax upon i. 


The land taxers are equally forgetful of obvious facts when they | 


allege that there is no room to live, in consequence of what they call 
the grasping greed of land monopolists. In Glasgow, the birthplace of 
these myths, there were, in June 1906, nearly 14,000 empty houses, 
which would have afforded accommodation for nearly 50,000 people. 
The London County Council a few years ago was possessed with the 
same belief that there was no room to live, and bought a large estate 
at Tottenham for the erection of workmen’s dwellings. It has since 
discovered that only a few acres can be developed at a time, because 
there is only a limited demand for houses. In seven years, only twenty 
acres have been partially developed, out of a total area of 225 acres. 

It may be argued that though there are thousands of empty 
houses throughout the kingdom, and though thousands of new 
houses are being erected every year, yet rents are still in excess of 
what many workpeople can afford to pay. So faras the centres of 
our great towns are concerned this is true, and likely always to remain 
true. Land, in the centre of large towns, is wanted for shops and 
warehouses and offices, and it is a mistake to attempt artificially 
to retain a working-class population in such districts. Much of the 
industrial work now done in towns could perfectly well be carried on 
under much healthier conditions in the country, and economic forces, 
if left alone, would force such work, and the people employed upon it, 
out into the fresh air. 

As regards housing schemes in the suburbs, the possibility of 
reducing rents does not depend on the price of land nearly so much as 


on the price of capital. Here are the actual figures of a co-operative — 


ee ert ste see 2 on 


building scheme in the suburbs of London. The land was bought for — 


4001. an acre, another 4007. was spent on roads and sewers, and seventeen 


houses at 3007. each were built to the acre. With capital at 5 per cent, =. 


the total cost of each house for land, roads, sewers, and building 
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worked out to 17}. Ts. per annum. If the land had been obtained 
for nothing, the annual cost of each house would have been reduced 
by 1}. 3s. 6d. On the other hand, if the price of the land had still 
remained 4001., but if capital could have been obtained at 4 per cent. 
instead of 5 per cent., the cost per house would have been reduced by 
31. 9s. 4d. In other words, a saving of only 1 per cent. in the cost of 
capital would have been three times as important as the saving of the 
whole cost of the land. Similar figures could be given for every sub- 
urban scheme of housing. In the case of rural housing, which is by far 
the more important problem, the cost of land becomes almost negligible 
in comparison with the cost of capital. 

The same consideration applies to the question of unemployment. 
One of the favourite assertions of the land taxers is that unemployment 
is due to land monopoly. There is no land monopoly in this country. 
There is indeed a monopoly in particular pieces of land, just as I have 
a monopoly of the particular pair of trousers I am wearing. But there 
is no general monopoly in land. If one piece is held back, other 
pieces can be bought. There are, in England and Wales alone, at least 
a million separate free-holders, and the idea that these million persons 
are linked together in a syndicate to force up the price of land is too 
absurd for even momentary consideration. What is wanted is not 
easier access to land, but easier access to capital. Any man who has 
the enterprise to cross the Atlantic can get a free grant of 160 acres 
of land from the Canadian Government ; but land, whether in Canada 
or in England, is useless without capital to cultivate it. From the 
point of view of employment, a small reduction in the rate of interest 
is far more important than the complete abolition of rent. 

The principal delusions of the land taxers have now been dealt with, 
but there is one crucial question that still remains to be considered. 
Whom do they propose to tax? They talk at large about ducal 
landowners and coroneted grabbers of the people’s property, but are 
these the persons who will be taxed? Two alternatives present 
themselves: either existing contracts are to be respected, in which 
case the new tax on land values will fall upon the occupiers and not 
upon the owners of land ; or contracts are to be disregarded, in which 
case what is equivalent to a new income tax will be imposed upon 
incomes derived from the ownership of land. 

With regard to the second alternative, the injustice of picking out 
one set of persons for penal taxation was urged above with arguments 
which applied with equal force whether the persons arbitrarilypenalised 
in this manner were rich or poor. Asa matter of fact, however, most of 
the persons who would suffer from such a special tax are notrich. They 
are middle-class or working-class people who have laboriously accumu- 
lated a few hundred pounds, and invested it in English land upon the 
security of the laws of England. Millions of pounds sterling have 
been invested in ground rents and freehold property by friendly 
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societies, by building societies, and by the great insurance companie 

like the Prudential, whose dealings are mostly with poor people. a 

serious is the outlook that several of the friendly societies have aka 

passed resolutions urging that their property may be exempt from 

any scheme*for taxing land values. The importance of the work done 

by the friendly societies no one appreciates more than the present 

writer, but, however valuable that work may be, these societies are 

not entitled to claim special exemption from a tax which would inflict 

no greater injustice on them than on thousands of people who are 

less able to make an effective protest. All over the country industrious 

people have bought ground rents, feu duties, and ground annuals 

subject to the condition that they shall only be liable for landlord’s 

income tax, and they have a right to demand that these contracts 
shall be respected by the State. 

i That was the view of the Liberal leaders. On the 28th of June 1907 

mint a deputation representing various bodies in Scotland who hold feu 

i duties in trust for charitable purposes, and also representing private 

owners of feu duties, was received by the late Prime Minister. His 

reply to their statements was very brief, and for the moment absolutely 

conclusive. He said: ‘ Your sole object, as I understand, in coming 

here is to know whether the Government contemplate going back upon 

: existing contracts. In one sentence, that is the whole question, and to 

that question I can answer, I think, in the most condensed form in which 

we are accustomed to answer questions in the House of Commons by 

the words, “ No, sir.”’ A few days later, the present Prime Minister, 

speaking at the United Kingdom Provident Institution, said, ‘ It was 

quite certain that existing contracts would be respected.’ This state- 

ment was applauded at the time by a prominent Liberal paper, the 

Daily Chronicle, as a proof that the investing classes had nothing to 

fear from Liberal legislation. Yet now the same paper is urging 

that these pledges only applied to a rate upon land values for local 

purposes, and that a tax for Imperial purposes is quite a different 

thing—as if it made any difference to a man whose property is taken | 

from him by Act of Parliament whether the money goes to the local 

council or to the central Government.” ; | 

The reason for this change of attitude on the part of the Liberal — 

press is fairly obvious. The land taxers have discovered that if existing 


t 


ae 


3 On the 11th of July 1907, in an article headed ‘Groundless Alarms,’ the Daily 
fA Chronicle wrote: ‘The taxation of feus and ground rents would affect not merely, 
as some people perhaps suppose, a few dukes and other wealthy ground landlords, 
but also many and great commercial, industrial, and trust interests ; churches, banks, : 
insurance companies, and provident institutions are all large holders of feus an i 
ground rents. Hence the importance of Mr. Asquith’s definite assurances.’ On the 
4th of December 1908, the same paper wrote: ‘It will no doubt be said that the late 
i Prime Minister, in his answer to a certain deputation, said that existing contracts s 
j would not be interfered with. That intimation, however, related to an entirely 4 
i different proposal.’ : 
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contracts are to be respected the man who will have to pay the new 
tax will be the occupier, not the owner of the property. But the 
moment the general public also makes this discovery the whole scheme 
of taxing land values will be blown sky high. That scheme has only 
received popular support because it has been represented as a means 
of ‘getting at’ the great landowners. They were to be cdmpelled to 
disgorge their fabulous wealth, and the ordinary ratepayer was to be 
relieved of all his burdens. To ask the men who have been fed upon 
these fictions for a dozen years still to welcome a land values tax when 
they learn that they will have to pay it themselves, in addition to all 
their old burdens, is to ask more than human nature can give. The 
Government are therefore in this dilemma: they must either go 
back upon their own pledges and outrage the moral sense of the 
country by violating contracts; or else they must risk a revolt of 
the stalwart land taxers, by making the people who have clamoured 
for this tax themselves pay it. 
Harowp Cox. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR NEWCOMB 


In the January issue of this Review, under the head ‘Modern 
Occultism,’ Professor Simon Newcomb has done us the service of 
stating his ‘matured ’ opinions concerning the inquiries which the 
Society for Psychical Research was founded to pursue. 

He calls the subject ‘ Occultism,’ whereas of course our effort 
has been to remove it from that obscure category and place it upon 
a reasonable, and ultimately upon a scientific, foundation ; so that 
the term he employs is not one that would be selected by us ; but, 
employing this term, the conclusion at which Professor Newcomb 
has arrived is that, taking all things into account, ‘ nothing is left 
on which to base any theory of occultism ° ; a conclusion which he also 
expresses more clearly thus : ‘ Nothing has been brought out by the 
researchers of the Psychical Society . . . except what we should 
expect to find in the ordinary course of nature.’ 

If this phrase ‘The Psychical Society’ is intended to signify 
‘The Society for Psychical Research’ incorporated in England, 
this challenge demands a reply. 

Tt is a remarkable verdict to give, when all that is going on, even 
now, is taken into account. The leading articles in the contemporary 
number of the Hibbert Journal, for instance, make it rather a difficult 
position to maintain. 

But in view of the normal and natural prejudice against unusual 
facts, it is the easiest and most comfortable attitude to assume, for a 
time; since undoubtedly what he says in a sentence at the beginning 
of his article is true, namely, that all allegations as to occult facts 


have generally been, and therefore can still freely be, “ classed with — 


superstition, as belonging to a stage of intellectual development which 
the world has now left behind.’ 


Now I have to confess that with the attitude of mind presented F 


by this eminent astronomer and mathematician I have some sympathy: 
tice 


Few things are more irritating than to have thrust upon our no 
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crude narratives and cheap marvels which will not stand the strain 
of careful inquiry; and it is well known that the subject has the 
unfortunate knack of attracting the attention of cranks and weak- 
headéd persons all over the world—though, indeed, in this respect 
Röntgen rays and wireless telegraphy run it very close. While 
engaged in some strenuous quest in physical science, J, too, am quite 
ready to feel something akin to contempt for the outlying partly 
savage territory not yet incorporated as a state. 

It is only when I have been induced specially to explore some 
district of this region, and have myself taken part in its investigation, 
that I am occasionally constrained to make a report such as I feel at 
the time must be received with incredulity, annoyance, and some 
ridicule, by the greater part of the scientific world—by that body of 
men, in fact, which, with admirable resourcefulness, is pushing on 
its conquests over comparatively civilised country. 

It was therefore without restiveness or hostility, but with a sort 
of fellow feeling, that I was prepared to welcome the challenging 
summons which Professor Newcomb has sent over the border into the 
region which I and others are trying to reduce to something like order. 
But I confess that there are features about his article which surprise 
me. One is his too evident dearth of acquaintance with what has 
been accomplished : he seems to know of nothing that has happened 
within the last twenty years. And another ground of surprise is the 
literature which he permits himself to read and apparently to regard 
as instructive—speaking, for instance, of a book compiled by a not 
specially competent and quite irresponsible journalistic writer as 
the latest work with which I am acquainted.’ 

If circumstances should prevent my attention to psychical subjects 
for so many years, and if I should happen during that time to con- 
centrate my attention solely on the material universe, with its splendid 
prospect of law and order and its opportunity for quantitative and 
exact statement ; if, further, I were unfortunate enough to encounter 
only tricksters and self-deceivers on the few occasions when I ventured 
off the beaten track, I feel that I, too, might be tempted to take up 
Professor Newcomb’s attitude, and challenge the workers who had left 
the high road by what right they presumed to consider that those desert 
wastes could ever become part of the province of ordered knowledge. 

The recent history of Professor Newcomb seems not to have been 
altogether unlike this. All the world knows him as a brilliant 
astronomer, but the world is not acquainted with efforts of his in the 
psychical domain. Yet in the past he has made a few. In 1884 he 
allowed himself to be President of the American S.P.R., which in 1889 
became for a time a branch of the English Society. And that was no 
slight service in those early days. He is not one of those who have 
scoffed, with resolutely shut mind and averted eyes, at all possibilities 
beyond those long familiar to the human race through their 
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customary channels of sense. There was a time when he seems t 
have contemplated ‘ occult’ matters with some little interest, and a 
to have undertaken an inquiry or two. But it was evidently long a i 
and the particular inquiries seem to have resulted in negation. | ~ 
I am surprised, however, that he should include among those 
inquiries a reference to the exhibition, some years ago, of muscular 
feats and tricks by a young woman called by her exhibitors ‘ the little 
Georgia Magnet” ; whereof he gives the explanation which we all gave, 
and which was published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. xi. pp. 219-225. The performance turned out to have 
nothing whatever to do with our subject, and it is unfortunate that 
Professor Newcomb should speak of that legitimate public entertainer 
; as ‘ the most wonderful performer yet seen,’ or should regard her feats 
as an example of occult power seriously vouched for. 

Another untoward occasion, which, strange to say, he speaks of 
ett as an ‘ event of prime importance,’ occurred to him in the year 1858, 
likewise with a negative conclusion. This seems to have originated ina 
pecuniary challenge by some anonymous writer in the Boston Courier, 
Such pecuniary offers, so far as they are allowed to exert any influ- 
ence, do indeed tend to place any subject beyond the pale of science. 
Ae As to the case of Mrs. Piper, he feels able to dismiss it in a few 
words, which to me convey no definite meaning. Let it be clearly 

understood that what Professor Newcomb is denying is not some — , 
out of the way phenomenon for which only weak or scanty evidence 
can be adduced, but it is any kind of supernormal phenomena whatever, 
\ and therefore especially the one which we consider definitely estab- 
A lished, namely telepathy, or the action of one mind on another by other 
means than through the known organs of sense. I will only say thatit 
he can point outa way by which we might dispense with the necessity 
for applying telepathy as a working hypothesis to some of the facts | 
obtained through the agency of Mrs. Piper, he would mightily simplify 
the problem which just at present is lying before us. For at the © 
present time telepathy has become almost a sort of bugbear which — 
constantly obstructs ow: view and increases our difficulties, because | 
it is a vera causa which we feel bound to stretch to the utmost as & 
working hypothesis before advancing to some further and more — 
questionable theory. | 
Like myself and many other scientific investigators, Professo! t 
Newcomb himself is devoid of telepathic faculty. That fact alone — 
does not prove that the faculty is non-existent. I have known people | 
devoid of any faculty for music, and for mathematics ; but nevertht i 

i less these faculties do exist, in favoured individuals. | 
In recent times he seems to have abandoned, any study of the Í 
matter, and is moved to ask therefore, somewhat naively, why bam 
! everything stopped? Why are the operating deities, or demons: 
| no longer active? How comes it that he ‘has heard ‘nothing %4 
i : 
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mediumistic performances for ten or even twenty years, ‘except the 
trance mediums and fortune tellers who still ply their trade, and an 
occasional “ materialiser ” ’ ? 

Well, I do not know how it comes about that Professor Newcomb 
has not heard of what has been going on. I accept the fact, and 
consider that it amply explains his present attitude. With only the 
amount of experience to which he confesses, and with that unfruitful 
lapse of time, the impression of any reasonable probability of truth 
in the phenomena is bound to fade and become extinct. 

Under those conditions I must suggest that the ‘ maturity’ of 
his opinions is hardly an advantage. My own experience agrees with 
that of others in this particular: reminiscences of occurrences do 
not improve with keeping, it is necessary to have them fresh and fresh. 
Scepticism among scientific men is doubtless meritorious, but in this 
case it seems to have been too jealously guarded. ‘I cannot praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue.’ Pasi . 

But his article is by no means limited to a statement of personal 
ineredulity ; a more important part of it remains. He shows cause 
why the asserted facts should be extruded, not only from individual 
belief, but from the cognisance of the world at large. He urges that 
they should take their place among discredited superstitions and 
impostures. And he does not, like smaller antagonists, merely 
disdain and ridicule ; he bestows on the subject a friendly, even a 
respectful glance, out of politeness for those who think it their duty 
to work therein ; and he adduces reasoned objections to the deducing 
from all their labour any positive conclusion in favour of the existence 
of anything unusual. 

Scepticism is nothing new in the atmosphere of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Its enemies more frequently complain of its 
excessive and withering scepticism than they do of its credulity ; and 
every scientific man who will take part in our researches and give us 
the benefit of his careful attention and criticism from inside, has 
always been heartily welcomed. The Society was founded to find 
out the truth about obscure phenomena and drag them into the 
light of day. It was not founded to establish, any more than to 
disestablish, a verity underlying popular beliefs. If the asserted facts 
cannot stand scrutiny and reasonable criticism, they are not worth 
the labour that has been bestowed upon them—let them perish ! 

But speaking for myself, and for most—I think all—of the investi- 
gators, I feel that they are worth the labour, and that in one form or 
another some of them will make good their claim to be admitted into 
the kingdom of science in due time. 

That being so, I necessarily differ from the conclusion to which 
Professor Newcomb has come, and am glad of the opportunity to 
encounter, and to some extent ward off, the missiles he directs against 
our earthworks. Earthworks I must call them, for as yet. they have 
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not been converted into permanent and substantial fortifications 
such as those behind which, as astronomers and physicists, we are able 
so powerfully to entrench ourselves, when, as occasionally happens 
Some crazily ingenious ‘paradoxer’ questions the accuracy of 
physical data, the correctness of gravitational theory, or the truth 
of the legend of the sudden appearance of occasional new stars in 
historic times. Though this last, I parenthetically remark, is not the 
kind of thing that can be reproduced at will. 

Nevertheless I commend to everyone interested a careful reading 
of Professor Newcomb’s article. The first paragraph, for instance, 
abounds in passages which deserve attention, and some of which I 
am tempted to quote. I will be content with one. 


Belief in witchcraft vanished from the minds of civilised men more than 
two centuries ago, and with it disappeared the belief in every form of mental 
interaction otherwise than through the known organs of sense. 


ae Quite true, that is exactly what happened. But we have begun 
| to suspect that, in the reaction or recoil, the disbelief went too far, 
a lui Facts have driven us to this view. Moreover, even on æ priori con- 
i siderations, some of us venture to think it unlikely that our organs of 
! sense, evolved as they have been by the animal kingdom for sub- 
sistence and continuance of the race, have already informed us of 
every existing class of phenomenon, and every real kind of ‘ mental 
interaction.’ The possibility that the universe contains many truths 
of a kind as yet quite unsuspected, must have been one of the factors 
which caused certain of us, which caused such a man as Professor 
Sidgwick for instance, to enter upon a rather repugnant region of 
inquiry, at a time when it was even more widely despised and disliked 
than it is at present. I have said already that as a physicist I 
sympathise with colleagues who dislike the ‘atmosphere’ of this 
quest. But it is a dislike which I have had to overcome, for when an 
avenue of truth is placed before him, woe be to the scientific man — 
who resolutely shuts his eyes. 

The inquiry has led us, then, to the view which Professor Newcomb 
so well expresses, namely, that some of the ‘ instincts of our ancestors 
did not err so greatly as we have supposed, and that beliefs which out 
fathers called superstitions are well grounded in the regular order of 
nature.’ 

I entirely acquiesce ; and with the first line of the second para- 
graph also I can heartily concur : ‘ If these are truths, we can scarcely 
exaggerate their importance.’ 
It is indeed their profound importance that vociferously enjoins 
aie | caution in acceptance of them. Popular incredulity is, and will be 
Ns for some time yet, eminently desirable. It would be a calamity if 
aby | any large proportion of the human race were to veer suddenly round 
from complete rejection to wholesale acceptance; for the. sudden — 
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change would initiate a new era of superstition, and would neutralise 
some of the benefit of that sound schooling in reverence for fact which 
the nineteenth century gave us. 

The wisest course is for the phenomena to be studied, criticised, 
and, if it so happens, accepted, first by students of science, who can 
assimilate and digest them into pabulum meet for the multitude. 
I do not say that the more advanced investigators should, artificially 
and in a spirit of presumptuous Providence, hang back and with- 
hold their results from general knowledge, in fear lest they should do 
harm. I do not urge any inaction or secrecy from motives of ex- 
pediency ; there would be lack of faith and .over-much presumption 
in such a course. If we have received what we consider truth, it is our 
duty, after due pondering, to proclaim it. But in so far as other 
scientific men, acting as they believe also in full accord with truth, 
feel impelled to throw doubt upon our investigations and thereby to 
induce the multitude to hold aloof, suspend judgment, and continue 
in unbelief for a time, they are, I expect, doing useful service. That 
which our view of truth prevents us from doing, their view justly 
enables them to do ; and by the interaction of the two groups, a steady 
and. balanced progress may be hoped for. 

Of course hostility could go too far. It might become so violent 
as to check all inquiry ; it might surround the subject with so much 
ridicule and obstruction as to cover up the facts once more with a 
cloak of inattention. But that, I think, is hardly likely to happen 
again. 

Thanks to the wisdom and sanity, the caution and candour, 
of the founders of the Society for Psychical Research, quorum. pars non 


_fut,.the inquiry is already verging on a sort of respectability ; it need 


no longer be pursued in holes and corners. Men of letters and states- 
men are now willing to discuss our results, and presently even the 
courts of orthodox science will be open to receive communications 
on this subject, even as they have at last had to recognise hypnotism, 
in spite of its alien appearance. 

Meanwhile Professor Newcomb says that our facts, even if true, 
are not science. Certainly they do not yet belong to orthodox science. 
But he says more than that, he says that they do not belong to the 
region of science at all, and, in giving his reason, he enunciates 
one of the few general considerations which I disallow, or at least 
fail to understand. He says they are not science because they are 
disconnected facts, because the evidence for them is sporadic and not 
continuous : : 

That coal will burn when brought into contact with fire is a proposition 
belonging to the domain of science. But if we could only say that someone 
in England had at some time made coal burn, then, a few years later, someone 
in Russia, then someone in America, and so on, such facts, though they mounted 


into the hundreds or the thousands, would not establish the law that coal was 
combustible} and therefore would not belong to science. 


Pie 
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That seems an extraordinary statement. Generalisations based 
on a moderate number of instances, without an adequate link of then 
do not indeed belong to highly organised and deductive science, truly. 
neither did meteors a century ago ; and surely there are or have been 
facts in biology, in geology, in meteorology, and especially in the 
reports of geographical explorers, which could equally be disclaimeg 
as unscientific, if tried by this singularly severe test. A votary of a 
deductive science may not have a very high opinion of the ‘ Baconian 
method’ of investigation, yet surely the objection to ‘induction? 
is here expressed too strongly. 

Nor is ability to reproduce and display a recorded phenomenon a 
necessary condition essential to acceptance of testimony concerning 
it, else must the historic appearance of certain new stars be regarded 
as incredible, and themselves be ousted from the scientific domain. 

In another part of his essay Professor Newcomb draws an interest- 
ing and instructive parallel, or contrast rather, between the present 
outcome of two discoveries of Sir William Crookes’s. Crookes dis- 
covered cathode rays ; and behold every laboratory in the world was at 
work, and presently X-rays and radium resulted. About the same 
time Crookes also discovered, or at least published some observations 
upon, certain unexplained physical movements and materialisations ; 
but in this direction, Professor Newcomb implies, nothing has securely 
been established at all. Very few have even tried to repeat the 
experiments. 

The question he wishes to raise is, why this difference ? 

An answer is given by Professor Newcomb himself, though I should 
word it differently. He says these latter things do not belong to 
science. I say they have been observed before scientific men were 
ready for them. The general public, if not led by physicists, would 
have seen no whit more sense or meaning in the cathode rays, than the 
men of science were able to see in the unexplained physical movements. 

But whereas for the first class of discovery every laboratory in the 
world was already equipped, for the second research there exist, or 
at any rate did exist, no fitted laboratories at all. The first discovery 
might have been made by any one of a hundred professors. The 
second observation depended for success on the presence and the 
willingness, the leisure and complacency, of a subject with extra- 
ordinary and exceptional faculties. The canons of evidence in this 
subject, moreover, are far from established ; while constant precaution 
has to be taken against fraud. 


Discoveries of the first class belong to the domain to which all men { 


of science, and indeed the general public, have become by habit inured. 
Observations of the second class belong to a new and mistrusted 


region, full of danger, and strewn with the bones of former explorers: 4 
There was a time when a not dissimilar assertion could be made É 


of the first class of observation likewise. 
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Roger Bacon investigated things belonging to the first of the two 
enumerated classes, but he suffered for his temerity, and his dis- 
coveries underwent the fate of practical extinction. The world was 
not ready; laboratories did not exist; open-minded men were few 
and far between. Ordinary people might have repeated some of his 
observations, had they chosen, but it would have been useless if they 
had ; they would have been obliged to forsake them and flee. It was 
safer to regard the ill-understood results as magical and diabolic, 
and to torment and ridicule the unfortunate pioneer; ridicule which, 
by the way, has survived, in witty fashion, even down to the latest 
Oxford pageant, when the greatest experimental philosopher in the 
history of that university was exhibited as a showman with a genuinely 
comic penny-in-the-slot machine. 

In modern times pioneers are treated in more friendly fashion, 
they are pitied rather than abused, and unless they are impatient or 
impulsive they may well rest content with the reception accorded to 
their occasional utterances. 

They can afford to be patient; time is on their side. And if it 
should really turn out that they are self-deceived, if it be really only 
a will-of-the-wisp that they are pursuing, then nothing ought to give 
them greater satisfaction than to have the futility of their quest 
pointed out, and to have their feet once more set upon the solid 
macadamised road of orthodox science. 


Let us now enter upon Professor Newcomb’s criticism more in 
detail. The two phenomena specially selected for criticism are : 

(1) Thought transference, or telepathy of an experimental and 
controlled kind between persons generally in the same room, or at a 
comparatively short distance from one another. 

(2) Phantasms of the dying; which, as he well knows, we endeavour, 
as far as may be, to explain by unconscious and spontaneous tele- 
pathy from one person to another across a considerable distance. 
For the least strained assumption is that the dying person uncon- 
sciously transmits an impression, or acts as telepathic agent, just 
before he dies; and that is why we commonly speak of these 
death-wraiths, as. phantasms of the living. 

“Our own position with regard tothe two groups is as follows : 

In the experimental cases of telepathy the difficulty is to be quite 
certain that all known processes of sense have been excluded ; and this 
is often the only difficulty, since in those experiments which can be 
regarded as successful, the hypothesis of chance connection is quite 
preposterous. It is quite clear that the connection is due to some 
cause ; the only possible question is whether that cause or connexion 
is telepathic, whether, in fact, all normal means of communication 
have been excluded with absolute security. This can perhaps only be 
shown conclusively by increasing the distance between the two experi- : 
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menters to several miles, which has been done successfully in som 
Some 


instances. So far for the experimental cases. 

For the spontaneous cases, however, the opposite difficulty holds 
When the agent is in Australia and the percipient in England, no one 
can suppose that the causal connexion between event and phenomenon 
lies in hyperaesthesia of the ordinary channels of sense. The main 
point in dealing with these cases, therefore, is to ascertain whether 
there is any causal connexion at all; that is to say, any connexion 
beyond the possibilities of chance. 

All this is explicitly stated in our Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 27, 28, 
and Professor Newcomb’s objections fall under the same heads, which 
I will consider separately. 

To group 1, that is to experimental telepathy, our critic Opposes 
the contention that the more thoroughly you take precaution against 
collusion and mal-observation, the less notable is the result obtained, 
I am not prepared to admit that, but it is a straightforward question 
of fact, which some study of our records might answer, but which 
renewed experiment will answer better. 

Unfortunately he also goes on to say that we have kept no record 
of non-successes : ‘ the probability of success cannot be stated because 
we have no record of the failures, the number of which defies esti- 
mation.’ But with that I really must join issue. It is a thoughtless 
slander which should not have been perpetrated. We are quite 
aware of the necessity of recording failures as well as successes. We 
should indeed be in an infantile stage of the investigation if we were 
blind to the possibilities of chance-coincidence, and if we only recorded 
a few successes obtained out of many thousands of experimental 
trials! In every series of telepathic experiments that we have ever 
published, the number of failures has always been recorded, and has 
invariably been taken into account in any deduction. Some of our 
investigators have even taken the trouble to see what sort of a result 
would be obtained by chance alone—drawing out pictures in pairs, 
from a set of 2000 diagrams, for instance, and seeing what, if any, 
correspondence ever exists between the components of any single pait. 
The series is recorded in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. vi. pp. 398-405. 

Another singularly mistaken statement follows: ‘nothing bearing 
on [experimental telepathy] is found in its recently published Proceed- 
ings.’ 

But in Proceedings, part 54, published in October 1907, are to be 
found the experiments of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden, who have 
carried out experimental thought-transference over some considerable J 
distances. And another report fills the latest part of the Proceedings, 
namely a detailed account of sittings with Mrs. Piper, where the whole 4 
subject of cross-Gorrespondences is developed, which are definitely . 
experimental. And if telepathy is not the explanation of these 
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as I myself am inclined to think it is not, though clearly the record 
does ‘bear upon the subject,’ then something still more surprising 
and far-fetched will have to be postulated. 

+I assert, therefore, much more strongly than Professor Newcomb 
can deny, that direct experiment has established the possibility of an 
immediate kind of thought-transference between individuals. 

He considers it extremely unlikely that such a faculty as thought- 
transference should exist. But of that I really cannot judge: all 
we can say is that it is not very usual, in a form sufficiently developed 
to lend itself to experiment. 

Its unusualness itself gives him another argument against the 
possible existence of the telepathic faculty. When we go to sleep 
in London, he says, we are surrounded by millions of other intelli- 
gences, some of them in a state of emotional excitement. How is it 
that we do not become aware of all these thoughts? How is it that 
we can keep our own ideas secret at all ? 

Well, it is a definite question—possibly susceptible of an answer; 
like the somewhat similar question, How it is that, with sensitive ears 
and a noisy larynx close to each other in the same head, we do not 
deafen ourselves by our own speech? In wireless telegraphy the 
difficulty is a real one: the receiver has to be thrown out of action 
and short-circuited whenever the sender adjacent to it is in operation, 
and the receiving human operator must be isolated from stray noises, 
Whereas in ordinary speech we all know that we can carry on con- 
versation in a crowded hall, and with both communicators talking at 
once sometimes. Protection has been provided for in the structure of 
the head. 

But reverting to the cognate case in telepathy. We must admit 
that, however it happens, it is an undoubted fact that the faculty 
of isolation, the power of secreting and isolating thoughts, exists, 
and is absurdly familiar to the human race. So much so, that to 
suggest any leakage of thought trom one individual to another excites 
incredulity. A sceptic is nearly always on strong and popular ground ; 
prejudice is always on his side. Clearly most people are opaque to 
telepathic impulses, and are presumably retentive of their own 
thoughts. It is only the few here and there who are found to be 
leaky ; or, more likely, it is only the few here and there who can make 
any use of the leakage. 

The fact could hardly be otherwise, as things are; for if tele- 
pathic communication had been common, instead of exceptional, 
humanity would have been aware of it from time immemorial, and it 
would have been incorporated as one of the root-experiences of the 
race. It is not in the least more unlikely a prior: than is the power 
we possess of communicating with each other by vibrations of the air 
and by marks on paper. The tacit assumption underlying Professor 
Newcomb’s objection is that every faculty possessed, or initially 
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possessed or residually possessed, by the human race must be common 
and familiarly known. But that assumption is clearly gratuitous, 


We will pass to group 2—the case of phantasms, visions, pre. 
monitions and such like. First, he says that tales of these are often 
untrue or exaggerated. I agree: tales of them often are; and rigid 
Inquiry is necessary to secure a trustworthy record. Inquiry ang 
collection of documentary evidence is a troublesome process, but that 
trouble has had to be taken ; and in the book, Phantasms of the Living 
as well as in Mr. Myers’s book and our Proceedings, a considerable 
number of substantially true narratives are embodied. Here anq 
there one has been admitted which was found not to stand sub- 
sequent test. Such lapses have been exceedingly few—not more than 
four in number, I believe—but they did occur; humanum est errare 
even among the leaders of the Society for Psychical Research. Of 
these broken-down cases the ‘ Hornby ’ case, which Professor Neweomh 
quotes, stands out strongly ; for both its assertion and its denial were 
made exceedingly public. 

But I notice a singular phenomenon. Now that it has failed it is 
emphasised as having been a case of unique value. Professor 
Newcomb says of it: ‘I only recall a single case in which the cor- 
rectness of a telepathic narrative was tested by independent and 
conclusive authority.’ 

Why this emphasis? Surely not because it is a discredited case? 
Might some of the established cases be regarded as equally weighty 
and well evidenced, if only they had happened to break down? That 
is, if only the evidence for them had happened to turn out weak ! 

I ask this, not in a spirit of mockery, but of wonder. I have 
noticed the same tendency so often, and am never able to explain it: 
in a polite and conciliatory manner, as I would wish. 

The first objection of Professor Newcomb to the veridical nature of 


any hallucination amounts, then, to this : that all such correspondence — | 
between appearance and reality is of an imaginary character, that 


visions are seldom recorded at the time, and that they grow more 
wonderful in the memory. [If the stories were dissected down to their 
bare bones, he thinks, they would evaporate in common-place. 

Very well, that is one definite objection which has to be faced. On 
the strength of our record I meet it with a direct negative ; and so it 
becomes a matter upon which to go to the jury. 

Some objection is directed against the antiquity of some of ow 
records. It is true that at first we had to deal with an accumulated 


mass of evidence, with the result that in Phantasms of the Living 2 : 


i 
z 


| 
4 


few cases are published as much as twenty years old at date of 


publication (1886). The cases now reported to us are chiefly recent | 


ones, and we rarely, if ever, publish any more than four or five yess — 


old. E 
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But it is not the interval between event and publication which 
really matters much: the important interval to abbreviate is that 
between occurrence and record. It does not really signify how long 
ago. things happened, provided the record is contemporary. 
Professor Newcomb seems to mix up two distinct intervals of time, 
as others have done before him. Nevertheless, one disadvantage does 
attend even well-recorded incidents of long ago, namely, that many 
of the actors or witnesses must be dead, so that further and supple- 
mentary inquiry is hampered. 

Unless events are recorded so as to be beyond the chance of 
invention, lapsed memory, and casual coincidence—to say nothing of 
deliberate sophistication—our aim is to exclude the narration of them 
altogether ; and many a would-be contributor to our Journal has been 
dismayed by the stringency with which tests are applied and questions 
asked. A few weak cases must no doubt have been admitted, but 
extremely few, and never with our good will. Rather would we 
reject many sound cases than admit one feeble one. We do not wish 
to rely on weak evidence, or to present it even by way of illustration, 
still less as material from which any inference can be drawn. 


So now we come to Professor Newcomb’s second objection to 
group 2—that of chance. Are the veridical or coincidental cases— 
corresponding in time with the death or other catastrophe betokened 
by them—more numerous and fuller of detail than can be accounted 
for by chance? Or will chance coincidence furnish a normal 
explanation ? 

It is a question which has been under our consideration always, 
and from the first. The whole subject of coincidence and chance 
has received very careful attention at the hands of the Society, and 
170 pages in Vol. XIV. of its Proceedings are occupied with an elaborate 
discussion of problems thus arising. 

Without repeating anything that is there said, it is clear to 
common-sense that chance must be responsible for a greater crop of 
coincidences among a group of occurrences which are plentiful, than 
among those which are.rare. 

But surely, it will be said, dreams are extremely common, and some 
must therefore accidentally be fulfilled. Yes, they are, too common— 
never evening wears to morning but most sleepers dream—and 
accordingly the Society has always admitted the much greater chance 
of casual coincidence in the case of veridical dreams. 

But visions—actual hallucinatory figures or apparitions—and 
sounds, conveying impressions so clear and distinct as to be recorded 
and mentioned to others before actual correspondence is known: 
these are not very common among sane and healthy people. They 
seem not to be numbered even by hundreds per annum, certainly not 
by anything like millions. People liable to have them frequently are 
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encouraged by us to make a note of all such occurrences a 


` 8 th 
intend to count, whether they succeed or whether they fail. Tẹ the. 
do not act on this suggestion, their record of successes has perth 


to be ignored as inconclusive, for the data are incomplete. 
. But to a large number of percipients of this class the experience 
is unique in their lives—and in that case they are asked to testify to 
that effect. They do not quite see the bearing of this inquiry, and 
their natural tendency would be—assuming that they are given to 
exaggeration—to claim for themselves something like a faculty for 
ghost-seeing. When they disclaim it, and are manifestly upset by the 
strangeness of the occurrence, they can be believed. 

Nevertheless, the second objection—the plea of accidental coinci- 
dence, even of apparitions—must be faced. When shots are innumep. 
able, some of them must hit. So if phantasmal appearances are really 
exceedingly numerous, if everybody has them, a large number must 
coincide with reality by sheer accident. 

Well, now, this is an @ priori possibility which in our Proceedings 
has been fully admitted, strongly emphasised, and definitely refuted, 
The census of hallucinations—a most laborious piece of work— 
was undertaken by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and others, entirely 
with the object of inquiring into the actual facts. Their aim was to 
find out what proportion of people do have definite hallucinatory 
visions, and not simply to assume, as Professor. Newcomb does, that 
everybody has. 

As many sane and healthy people as possible were to be asked, 
by a definite and considered form of question, whether they had had 
a single hallucination in their lives; and the statistical collectors 
were thoroughly instructed to regard the answer ‘No’ as just as 
valuable as the answer ‘ Yes.’ 

But Professor Newcomb urges that a certain number of coinci- 
dences must be due to chance. Granted. The only question is what — 
number may be so expected. That is discussed in the Census Report, | 
and to that I now turn. 

It is clear that if all spontaneous hallucinations were veridical or 
coincidental, an explanation by chance would be absurd; but some — 
of them are certainly not coincidental—they occur when nothing jl 


3 ; : 
particular is happening to the person represented, so the Council of the — 


Society realised strongly that an estimate must be formed of the — 
proportion which one set of cases bears to the other. : | 
Mr. Gurney was the first to begin such an inquiry, in the yett 
1885, and his results are given in Chapter XIII. of Phantasms of the 
Living; and his introductory pages, at the beginning of Volume 1 
of that work, are well worth reading. He obtained answers from 5105 
persons, and, although this number is admittedly too small fot safe 
deduction, yet, as far as they went, the results very strongly tended 
to negative the hypothesis of mere chance. He urged that a more 
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extended inquiry should be undertaken in due time. The matter 
was brought by Professor Sidgwick before the International Congress 
of Jixperimental Psychology, at its meeting in Paris in 1889, and, 
with the approval of that body, a special coramittee was appointed, 
with Professor Sidgwick as chairman, to carry out the statistical 
inguiry and to report. Of this committee the chief workers must 
have been Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss Johnson. ‘The committee’s 
Report, published in 1894, constitutes Vol. X. of the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research. It is not only well worthy of study, 
but its study is an absolutely essential equipment of anyone who at 
any future time attempts to discuss seriously the subject of the 
coincidence between phantasmal appearances and what they purport 
to represent. 

Chapter XIII. of the Report is headed ‘ Chance Coincidence,’ and 
the committee open it as follows: 

We are now in a position to estimate the improbability that the death-coin- 
cidences are due to chance. The fact that each of us only dies once, enables us 
to calculate definitely the probability that that death will coincide with any 
other given event, such as the recognised apparition of the dying person. 

Some figures are then quoted from the Registrar-General’s Report 
for the decade 1881 to 1890, and, after discussion, the chance that 
any one person taken at random will die on any given day is estimated 
to be one in 19,000. 

We ought, therefore, to find that out of 19,000 apparitions of living persons, 
or persons not more than twelve hours dead, one is a death-coincidence—occurs, 
that is, on the day of the death of the person seen, and within twelve hours of 
the death on either side. 

Now of the 17,000 persons whose answers are included in the Report, 
those who had experienced hallucinations numbered 1684. Among 
these hallucinations the number of apparitions was 381; namely, 352 
realistic apparitions, twenty cases of partial apparition, and nine 
visions of a person alive. But twenty-eight of the informants said 
that they had had several unreported hallucinations; and since 
the data are incomplete in their case, it was thought safer to omit 
this small group altogether from the numerical discussion. 

The retained number of apparitions thus became 350 out of the 
17,000 inquiries. An. advocate of chance, however, would insist 
that these are only the apparitions remembered—that more may have 
been really seen and forgotten; thereby increasmg the opportunity 
for casual coincidence with reality. So the probabilities of forget- 
fulness are carefully discussed in the Report of the Census Committee. 
Ultimately they decided to assume, aS an extreme precaution, that 
perhaps three times as many hallucinations had been forgotten as 
remembered ; thus raising the total number to a possible 1300, and 
allowing even exaggerated scope for the play of chance. 

The next thing to ascertain was the number of death-coincidences 
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—of real and trustworthy death-coincidences—in this group ; and here 
the path of safety lay not in increasing but in decreasing the number. 
so after making every allowance for possible exaggeration and selec. 
tion, and excluding everything that could be considered in the least 
suspicious, they came to the conclusion that thirty safe death-coinci. 
dences were to be found among the 350 cases; that is to Say, one 
in twelve about; or, making the above large allowance for forgetful. 
ness, one in forty-seven. But this is equivalent to 400 in 19,000, or 400 
times the most probable number. 

Or, looking at the matter in a different way, if death-coincidences 
only occur by chance, 570,000 apparitions would be needed to produce 
thirty chance coincidences ; and of the total number we may assume 
that about a quarter, or 142,500, would be remembered. That being 
so, we should expect to have to collect 142,000 cases, instead of only 
350, in order to obtain thirty death-coincidences merely by chance, 

But all this is based on the supposition that the apparition, in 
order to be counted as coincident, may follow or precede the death 
by as much as twelve hours on either side; whereas in the great 
majority of cases the coincidence in point of time is asserted to be 
far closer than this. And it is clear that if the apparition occurs 
within one hour of the decease, the probability against its chance 
occurrence is increased twelvefold. 

The committee, therefore, conclude that the number of death- 
coincidences in their collection is not due to chance; and they feel 
well assured that if anyone, with the most elementary acquaintance 
with the doctrine of chances, will critically examine their record, 
they will be bound to come to the same conclusion. Of that there 
is really no doubt, but I fear it is hardly to be hoped that opponents 
of a telepathic or other supernormal explanation will take this trouble. 
If they do, they must fall back on other lines of argument—such as 
misrepresentation, fraudulent collection, or some other device. That 
is legitimate, if they can substantiate such a claim, but the doctrine 
of chance coincidence is not legitimate : it is negatived in a scientific 
manner by the facts. 

Assumption and prejudice, however, are powerful weapons in this i 
subject—more powerful than calm and critical inquiry. It is easet 
and more effective to make plausible assumptions than laboriously A 
to collect and discuss data. f 

An objection that may be made to the inquiry is that pathological 
phantasms are common enough; medical evidence is abundant for 
hallucination under the influence of drugs, or of illness, or of insanity: 
But none of these cases were included in the census ; it was directed 
solely to the waking hallucination of sane and healthy people. A2 
we find that such hallucinations are rare. Everyone may have 
momentarily mistaken an old coat or a shadow for a person ; but tha 
is an illusion, not a hallucination. An illusion.is.a. wrong interp 
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tation of an actual.object. A hallucination is a perception as of an 
object which is not there; though in the veridical cases it is proved 
to correspond with some reality elsewhere, while in the non-veridical 
caseS such correspondence is not established. Edmund Gurney’s 
careful definition of a hallucination is the following :— A percept 
which lacks, but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests.’ 

Tt will be asked, how do we know that pathological cases were 
excluded ? How do we know that the instructions to collectors to 
avoid them were obeyed? Well, there is a definite answer to that, 
too. Since the census report, and independent of it, Dr. Henry Head 
published in .a medical journal a report on hallucinations associated 
with visceral diseases, among which occur phantasms caused patho- 
logically by diseases of the visceral system. These have certain 
generic characteristics, so that they constitute a distinct group. 

In an §.P.R. paper (Proceedings, vol. xix. pp. 267-341), Mr. 
Piddington took the trouble to compare these pathological hallu- 
cinations with those recorded in the census ; and thereby discovered 
that the census cases, i.e. the sane and healthy group, had totally 
different generic characteristics from the pathological group. Since 
that time we have felt even more confidence than before in the con- 
clusion of our census committee. 

But it may be further asked, What ground have we for attributing 
sane and healthy veridical phantasms to telepathic influence, at least 
as a working hypothesis ? 

One answer is that it is the least forced or supernormal explanation 
we can think of. But another answer depends on the following facts. 

In addition to the spontaneous cases of phantasms, we have some 
experimental cases—that is to say, cases in which the percipient sees 
an apparition of someone who is trying to transfer an idea of himself 
to the percipient’s mind, without any previous knowledge on the part 
of the latter that such an attempt is being made. 

There are fifteen successful experiments of this kind already 
recorded by our Society, in which ten different experimenters have 
taken part. The records are all at first-hand, and in every case the 
evidence of the percipient has been obtained as well as that of the 
experimenter. 

Nevertheless we do not, in any of these cases—whether spon- 
taneous or experimental—make any positive assertion as to what the 
particular cause of the coincidental phantasmal appearance may be. 
More than one cause may exist, and different causes may operate in 
different cases. All we can say for certain is that in most cases the 
real and undoubted coincidence is not due to chance: 

The final report of the committee is thus sefam eaat ee 

Apparitions which coincide in time with the death ofthe person seen are the ) 

most important, because they are the most fmerous, and because they afosi 
: a > fn a 
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the means of ostimating precisely the improbability of explanation by chance. 
Wo have shown that—after making tho most ample allowance for all ascertain. 
able sources of error—the number of these experiences remains far greater than 
the hypothesis of chance coincidence will account for; thus confirming- the 
conclusions already arrived at by Mr. Gurney in the thirteenth chapter of 
Phantasms of the Living. 


And, finally, in italics, they say : 


Between deaths and apparitions of the dying person a connexion exists 
which is not due to chance alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The discussion 
of its full implications cannot be attempted in this paper—nor perhaps exhausteq 
in this age. 

OLIVER LODGE, 
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WHAT SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT DO? 


Ir is now three years since the Liberal party were returned to power 
by a large majority of the electorate, and with an immense majority 
in the RO of Commons after ten years of exile in the desert of 
Opposition. Many useful laws have been pan during these three 
years, and much admirable administrative work has hea set on foot. 
But no one will pretend that anything like all the larger objects of 
policy placed before the country at the General Election of 1906 and 
approved by the country at that election have been yet accomplished. 
The defence of Free Trade was no doubt one of the ruling ideas in 
the mind of the country during that great election. But there were 
also several great constructive pledges given by the Liberal leaders 
and endorsed by the country. Inso far as it has lain in the power of the 
Government to carry out those pledges—as, for instance, with the 
repatriation of the Chinese labourers in South Africa—they have been 
faithfully observed. No Government in modern times has, within its 
powers, more conscientiously observed the pledged faith of a General 
Election. But on the legislative path there has been a lion standing, 
and wherever it has happened that the Government has been com- 
pelled to tread that path in order to carry out its larger designs that 
lion has hitherto held its ground. The House of Lords, in other and 


` plainer language, has blocked the way. 


Among the most prominent constructive pledges of 1906, for 
instance, were undoubtedly the Reform of the Education system 
set up by Mr. Balfour in 1902, and the strengthening of the laws 
limiting the sale of intoxicating liquor. Next in order, without 
doubt, came such measures as the Abolition of Plural Voting, and the 
Reform of the Scotch Land system. Along all these lines the Liberal 
Government has been checked. The House of Lords has resisted, 
and has sustained its resistance. Legislatively, it is only in finance 
measures, such as Old-age Pensions, that the House of Commons 
has exhibited and vindicated real governing power. Beyond that 
limit its forward movement is entirely subject to the caprice and 
calculation of the assembly which is now openly and seriously spoken 
of as ‘the Upper Chamber.’ 

Such is“the bare “and simple statement of the political situation 

A 7742928 
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at the opening of the year 1909. There is no mistake as to its gim; 
ficance. No great political party can afford to accept the doo | 
sterility, but it is precisely that doom with which the House of Tal 
threatens the Liberal party. Its aim is nothing less than this—t cha | 
lenge the power of a Liberal Government to govern. That challenge i 
expressed in various forms and phrases of scepticism as to the volt 
of public opinion which lies behind each individual measure, but iti 
really an attempt to shatter the authority of public opinion itself 
That attempt is based upon a number of astute calculations, such a 
the presumed fickleness of a great democracy, its liability to fatigue 
and indifference, or its sectional and class divisions. It rests funda. 
mentally on a shrewd perception of the fact that on any but a fey 
supreme questions public opinion can easily be wearied. The public 
mind—such seems to be the calculation—will, if it is thwarted after 
one or two vigorous expressions, soon cease to strive after the objects | 
for which it was at first enthusiastic. This is supplemented by a solid 
and abounding hope of public ingratitude. It is believed that British 
public opinion possesses the unpleasant characteristic of revenging 
itself upon the wrong person. The nation, it is confidently expected, 
will punish the Government that has been thwarted in place of 
the Chamber that has thwarted it. 

It would be a perilous blunder, indeed, to underrate the cleverness 
of these tactics. The Machiavellian attitude of the House of Lords 
towards Labour measures shows that the Government is face to face 
with a really formidable enemy. The policy of isolating the middle 
class, and of defending the particular interests of the House of Lords | 
by sacrificing other interests for which it has a less fond regard, is 
certainly not lacking in a form of astuteness. Lord Lansdowne may — 
not be one of the world’s great men, but he is certainly a very clever | 
and a very shrewd leader. His leadership has revealed the fact thal 
the British aristocracy are still capable of producing a chieftain of 
considerable parts, and of following him loyally, even at times to their 1 
own hurt. The ascendency of Lord Lansdowne is a new factor in out 
politics of first-rate importance. It is gradually superseding the 
shadowy directorate of Mr. Balfour. It has eclipsed the importantei 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and is turning the Hous’ 
of Lords into the citadel of the Conservative forces. It threaté® 
not only the very existence of the Liberal party but also the relativ 
position of the House of Commons in the British constitution. i 
For the action of the House of Lords during these years raises 4 
question far deeper and broader than either Education, Licens 
Land, or any of the matters involved in the several acts of rejectioi | 
upon which that body has ventured. It taises the whole que 4 
of the right of a majority of the House of Commons to gover a 
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4 country unless that majority has also behind it a majority of i 
a House of Lords. Wè can hear in imagination the speeches ati = 
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next General Election. “Liberals! What is the use of returning 
them? They can do interesting little things in administration, but 
can they legislate? See what happened in 1906, after all your 

trouble! Did they settle the Education question? Did they give 

you your promised Licensing law? Did they give you any real Land 

Reform? No, they did nothing of these things. What is the moral? 

Why, to vote for those who really can legislate, and take what they 

like to give you.’ 

[t requires no gift of imagination for us to hear that ery of the 
assailing party sounding on the hustings of the next General Election 
in every part of England. ‘There is only one real counter-ery by 
which it can be drowned. The Liberal party will undoubtedly fall 
into grave peril unless it can defeat the anger of a thwarted people. 
There is only one real way to avert the blame from the House of 
Commons; that is, to throw it on the House of Lords. The policy of 
the Liberal Government, if they wish to escape annihilation, must, 
from this time forward, be aimed at that one object. 

lt may be said that the Liberal Cabinet has already done its best 
to make this clear. ‘ Has not,’ we may be asked, ‘ Mr. Asquith made 
a speech in which he declared that the House of Lords should be the 
“ dominating issue” ? Has not Mr. Lloyd George thrown down his 
gage of battle at the gates of Lansdowne House? Has not Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill trailed his coat.and dared the House of Lords to trample. . 


— 


uponit?? All thas true. As far as speeches g go the Liberal Cabinet 


has done its duty. But the real crisis is one of action and not of 
speech. The real policy has to be decided not on the platform, but 
in the Cabinet councils which are being held at the present moment, 
and will continue until Parliament is reopened on the 16th of February. 

As to the general lines of the policy which is required for the 
situation, the Liberal party throughout the country are, I imagine, 
agreed on several points. One is that the Liberal Government have 
exposed their front to quite enough unrequited blows. The policy 
which Mr. Asquith once described. as ‘ ploughing the sands’ will 
certainly lead in 1909, as in 1895, into a quicksand. The party in the 
country as a whole are willing to acquiesce in the decision against an 
immediate dissolution, but if a dissolution is not sought, they pro- 
foundly object to the pursuit of a policy which has no proper climax 
except a dissolution. They object to being made fools of, and they are 
not sufficiently Christian to be ready to fight the House of Lords by the 
simple method of ‘ turning the other cheek.’ They are willing to give 
the Liberal Government full latitude as to the choice of a time for the 
General Election, and they entirely sympathise with the Government 
in its refusal to be hustled 1 ito so vital a decision at the time which best 
suits the House of Li ords. ut, admitting these conditions, they wish 
that the House of Co nonoa ign should be carried on with 
at least as much as less as is wn. by the House of Lords, and 
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that the interval between this and the next election should be occupied 
not by accepting defeats, but in planning and delivering blows. Their 
general instruction to the Government is that they should dho 
the limes of advance along which victory is possible, and not those 
along which the Liberal columns will be certain to fall into inevitable 
ambushes. 

For there is one great law which governs politics, and which i, 
behoves the Liberal Government to remember at the present moment, 
It is the law that ‘ Nothing fails like failure.’ The English people will 
never accept any excuse for confessed impotence. The British party 
fight is very largely a gladiatorial show, and the thumbs go down very 
easily against the swordsman who pleads for mercy. Grown-up 
Englishmen are very largely governed by the laws of their public 
schools, and in adolescence, as in youth, they have a rooted aversion to 
the boy who comes forward with the plea, ‘ Please, sir, it was the 
other boy.’ The very fact that our Constitution is flexible introduces a 
peculiar elasticity into the rules of English public life. The result is 
that no party can permanently find refuge in the apology— We could 
not do this or that, the Constitution was too strong for us.’ The answer 
of the average English elector, bound by no written Constitution, is 
perfectly simple and straight—‘ Why not change the Constitution?’ 
One of our stock subjects of humour in English life is the workman 
who blames his tools. One of our favourite subjects of mirth is the 
gentleman at Mr. Pickwick’s skating party who blames his skates. 
The Liberal party will get very little mercy from the electorate if it 
goes back to the country with empty hands and vague denunciations of 
the House of Lords. 

‘What then’—the question will inevitably be asked— what then 
do you suggest? You are against a dissolution, and you are against 
“ ploughing the sands.” What third course remains ? ’ 

There is a third course. There is a furrow to plough which is not 
a furrow of the sands, but a furrow of gold, and over that furrow the 
House of Lords has no power. The most striking success of the Govern 
ment at the present moment, perhaps, is the Old-age Pensions Act. 
That is only a mere essay, a mere experiment in that branch of reform 
which is called financial, but which includes some of the greatest pos- 
sible achievements along the lines of social change. It may perhaps 
be regretted in some quarters that the House of Lords should drive the 
energies of the present Goverriment entirely into financial channels. 
But they have elected to do so, and they must stand by their chore: 
If the Lords really wish to carry their defiance even to the point of 


throwing out a Budget, then the Government will be fighting on the 


safest possible grounds. They may safely cry with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, ‘Do it if you dare!’ For if there is one characteristi¢ of 


the Englishman on which the politician may to some extent Tê J 


it is that he will always, however suspicious he may be of change 
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rally to the support of his threatened rights. Once a reform becomes 
a right, the Englishman becomes its champion. The Government have 
nothing to fear from such a challenge. But those who have watched 
Lord Lansdowne’s cautious tactics may be quite certain that he will 
never commit the colossal blunder of risking the existence of the House 
of Lords upon so perilous an issue. 

The Liberal Government, therefore, may at present be confidently 
said to be still able to advance safely along lines of financial reform. 
As long as that great power remains with them they would be risking 
their trust in challenging a dissolution. The country rightly expects 
them to exhaust their powers before they ask for more. And what 
great powers these are! Social insurance, land reform, equality of 
chances for poor and rich—all these things lie as mighty purposes 
towards which a Liberal Cabinet can, by this financial road alone, 
move without obstruction or defeat. The Budget of last year 
gave us but a first taste of what bold finance can do to set right the 
affairs of this country. 

But there is one absolute condition if this policy is to be pursued 
successfully. A great Budget along these lines will take up the whole 
of the energies of the House of Commons. The application of the 
guillotine closure on any drastic scale to a great policy of finance 
reform would be highly undesirable. The only way, indeed, in which 
finance reform could be seriously thwarted would be by the conflicting 
claims of other measures which would occupy the time of the House 
without any chance of being placed on the statute book. Every 
time that the House of Lords successfully throws out a measure sent 
up to them by a Liberal Government they gain in power and courage. 
Success breeds audacity, and out of such defeats comes weakness to 
the House of Commons. There must be an end to these beatings 
of the air. 

This is not the place to specify particular measures. But if our 
third course is to be pursued, then one large, general, governing 
principle becomes increasingly clear. No great measure must occupy 
the time of the House of Commons if it is certain of defeat at the 
hands of the House of Lords. There are a large number of measures 
to which this rule does not apply—measures like last Session’s 
Housing Bill, or, possibly, a Poor Law Bill. There are measures 
which stand on the shadowy line between the contentious and non- 
contentious—measures like the Irish Land Purchase Bill, which 
stands at present among those handed over from last Session. It 
will be for the Cabinet to decide in detail which of those Bills can be 
consistently proceeded with. But, speaking broadly, the Cabinet 
will doubtless remember that it is only by a general ‘ Self-denying 
Ordinance’ that this policy can be made acceptable to the various 
advocates of particular measures. To pick out one measure and 
place it in front of all the others would be to create a sense of 
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injustice which would irritate and divide the forces behind th 
Government. The rank and file will understand a general age 
ment to postpone all great contentious measures. The Welsh F 
for instance, will, in regard to Welsh Disestablishment, probabi 

acquiesce in a policy which governs other measures of the same er 
But, if Welsh Disestablishment is to be held back, they will naturally 
revolt against any attempt to push forward large measures of T 
that affect other parts of the country, and whose promotion would 
necessarily and inevitably prejudice the cause of Welsh Disestablish. 

ment by pushing it into a second place. 

The only wise policy, therefore, is to concentrate for the present 
on Finance legislation. When that line of advance is exhausted 
then will be the time to return, with increased power and prestige, 
to the great contested measures of the last two years. Then will 
be the time to gather together the threads of all these great proposals 
that have been rejected by the House of Lords and to send them up 
afresh on the eve of the inevitable General Election. But then, again, 
it will be useless to do that unless some penalty be attached to the 
second act of rejection. To use Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous 
phrase, there must be ‘a touch of ginger’ in the dose. There-must 
be a sting at the tail. ~~ T i 

Forf the Government are to fight out the question of the 
House of Lords, the country will naturally expect that they should 
have a defined policy. At present the country have before them, 
as the nearest approach to a Liberal policy, the famous Bannerman 
resolution of the House of Commons. But since the passing of 
that resolution a new Cabinet has come into power and a new Prime 
Minister. It will not be enough for the Government to rely on that 
resolution. They must frame a Bil. A necessary addition to the 
policy sketched in these pages is that the Government should produce 
before the General Election a Lords’ Veto Bill. The shadowy pro- 
posals of the Bannerman resolution must be given statutory form. 
That Bill must be sent up to the House of Lords and discussed by that 
body, and it is on the issue between the two Houses that the country 
must decide. 

What that decision will be it would be entirely premature to spect 
late. It may be that the British mind, with a timidity that sometimes 
characterises it at crises, will decide to fall back for a time to the 
government of the feudal period. Times of progress are sometimes : 
strangely intermingled with phases of reaction, and it is not absolutely 
inconceivable that these islands may actually choose to be govern® 
by the House of Lords. But precedents contradict that expectation — 
The one great occasion on which this country has been aske to a 
decide definitely between Lords and Commons was when, on an 0 
unreformed suffrage, nearly eighty years ago, they were asked to vor $ 
‘tt for or against”the first Reform Bill. If the rotten boroughs did 20” 


Party, 
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save the House of Lords on that occasion what will save them now ? 
A shrewd observer must notice that not even the Lords themselves 
show faith in themselves. The recently issued Report of the Lords 
Reform Committee admits the need of drastic change. If that is 
the view of the House of Lords, what will be the view of members 
returned to the House of Commons on that issue? Does Lord Lans- 
downe seriously think that ‘Down with the House of Commons !’ 
will be a popular cry for the Unionist Party? He is far too shrewd 
a man for that. He probably foresees that out of a General Election 
on this issue two parties would emerge with only one point of agree- 
ment, and that would be the radical reform of the House of Lords. 
At any rate the Liberal party would have nothing to fear. They 
would have raised a great issue. They would have a great policy 
to hand on. Even if they had to spend a few years in opposition 
they would have a great cause to fight for—nothing less than the 
cause of the people’s House. And when once their present powers 
of good are exhausted it will surely be more seemly and satisfactory 
for the Liberal party to be in the position of powerful and honest 
critics of government than to sit on idly in the seats of the mighty, 
the scorn and mock of all who care for the substance more than 
the shadow, and for the dust of the conflict more than the calm of 


possession. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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PAPOST EMPIRE OF ENGLAND (?) 


A FORMER Archbishop of York,' when considering the public life of his 
day, noted two dangerous tendencies. The first was that power was 
falling into the hands of the uneducated. The second was that the 
party leaders, instead of addressing themselves more and more atten- 
tively to the task of seeing that the electorate was well-informed, were 
growing, on the contrary, more and more indolent. Any phrase that 
flattered the uninstructed was preferred to the task of government 
and genuine leadership. The particular phrase that roused the Arch- 
bishop’s ire was * Vox populi vox Dei,’ and he concluded his vigorous 
denunciation by inquiring ‘Was the voice of the people the voice 
of God when they shouted “ Crucify Him, crucify Him”? Was 
it the voice of God when they shouted, “ Not this man, but 
Barabbas ” ? ’ i 
~ This is absolutely the last word on the subject. The Archbishop 
detested Laodiceans. He denounced Agnosticism as ‘cowardly.’ He 
was incapable of believing that any man worth calling a man could not 
make up his mind. To soft-headed suggestions for abolishing war he 
would reply that no State founded on the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount could possibly last for a fortnight. He did not believe m 
making people sober by Act of Parliament; he ‘ would rather see 
England free than sober.’ His instructions to young men were: — 
‘ Eschew dreams: master the facts of life within the sphere in which 
you are summoned to act.’ i 
The phrase ‘Vox populi vox Dei’ offended him as a Churchman — 
by its irreverent presumption. It offended him as a statesman by — 
reason of its compressing as large a number of errors into as few words i 
as possible. Moreover it was a catchword, which he disliked 88 
much as did the late Sir James Paget. In brief, he concluded—givet 
a weak Government, and an ignorant people in a passion, and any. 
thing may happen: on this particular occasion the most fright! — 
in tragedy in history. But, whatever happens on other occasions, 
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1 William Connor Magee (1821-1891), Bishop of Peterborough and Archbishop of 
York. A great ecclesiastic, a great statesman, a consummate man of the wor a 
incontestably the greatest Irishman of the century. The present generation appe 
to have forgotten his existence. 
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may be sure of one thing. viz. that popular violence will never further 
popular interest. 

At the present moment we are face to face with this situation ; 
we have a weak Government in England and a huge discontented 
population. Take the case of Old Age Pensions. Was there ever 
such a case of a man asking for bread and receiving a stone? The 
British working man, ruined by Radical legislation, asks for work, 
and is told that he must exist somehow, on nothing, till he is seventy 
years of age, when he will draw 5s. a week out of somebody else’s 
pocket. It is too cruelly cynical for words. The poor man wants 
25s. a week to-day. The only way to get it for him is to keep the work 
in the country, and this the Radicals refuse to do, although they have 
the impudence to call themselves friends of the people; they are, on 
the contrary, the bitterest foes of the people. 

It is not as widely understood as it ought to be how persistently 
the Radicals have attacked their country’s interests. They began 
by ruining the land of England in the name of cheap food. Then the 
manufactures began to fail; the Radicals approved of this, saying 
that we could get cheaper goods abroad. Finally, as a result of 
attacking both land and manufactures, we find our sons and daughters 
starving on thestreets. What matter? say the Radicals. Cannot we get 
cheaper children from abroad? We can—and wedo. But whatsort 
of children, food and goods? This gospel of cheapness has brought 
us to the verge of rwn. Naturally—for we are not a cheap race. 

Such are their achievements. Their policy consists of varieties 
of the cult of the jumping cat. ‘Vox populi vox Dei’ has been 
watered down to suit the intellect of an enfeebled generation, and now 
appears as ‘seeking a mandate,’ “feeling the pulse of the nation,’ 
“insisting that the will of the people shall prevail "—and in fact doing 
everything that a statesman ought not to do, and leaving undone 
everything that he ought to do. Another phrase is ‘Trust the 
people,’ which means ‘ Trust the people to do the work that I am paid 
to do’; in short ‘ Trust the people to save me trouble.’ There is a 
vast fund of common sense in the British working man. When the 
late Prime Minister started a campaign with the battle-cry ‘The will 
of the people shall prevail ’—by which he meant that the House of 
Lords ought to be abolished—he met with a disconcerting reception. 
The House of Lords is the last bulwark of English liberty; and the 
people know it. In this case the mass of the voters showed sound 
political instinct. They dislike braggarts and they dislike chatter- 
boxes; and as the House of Commons does nothing but brag and 
chatter, it is falling into well-earned discredit. The House of-Lords, 
on the other hand, neither brags nor chatters, and it understands 
public affairs far better than the House of Commons. Its prestige 
consequently increases daily. 

It issunnecessary to labour this point; what is too often over- 
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), 
looked is that the really important affairs for the poor man to-day j 
are the affairs of the Empire. Now on these questions the condi tio 
are precisely reversed. In domestic affairs the English people ha 
centuries of sound traditions behind them, and consequently do not 4 
astray, or, at least, dangerously astray, in pronouncing judgment 
In Imperial matters, on the other hand, they have no traditions, and 
next to no information. How easily they are misled we saw exem. 
plified in the success of the abominable falsehoods told to them about 
Chinese slavery. 

How is it possible to impress on voters—say—in the Midlands 
that their bread’ and butter depends on a strong Army and Navy 
Radical M.P.s deny this elementary truth. But the electors woulg 
be serious enough if they had been taught the elements of Imperialism 
at school and their local Universities. And why should they not? 

If we are only granted time all will come right. Unfortunately 
that is the whole question ; and meantime we are face to face with the 
sullen anger of a disappointed people, and the malice of an anti- 
patrioticGovernment. Before we consider whether the Radical party 
has, any longer, a right to be represented as patriotic, let us consider 
what it means when it talks about ‘the people.’ There is no nobler 
ideal of government than that expressed in the phrase ‘ Government 
of the people, by the people for the people.’ By ‘the people’ Con- 
servatives mean all the subjects of the King. What do the Radicals 
mean? They begin by eliminating everybody who through luck or 
industry commands large means. Formerly England was proud of 
her great merchant princes. Now the party in power calls them 
‘bloated plutocrats,’ or something equally offensive, and looks on 
them as fit for nothing but to be plundered. They then eliminate 
everybody with any pretensions to rank or birth, stigmatising them 
as ‘aristocrats,’ with some abusive adjective in addition. Art is 
dismissed as ‘trifling,’ the learned professions as ‘ parasitic,’ the | 
fighting services as ‘ unproductive.’ People who live in small houses — 
are sneered at as ‘villadom’; those in larger houses as ‘ fat bourgeois! 
—as if there were something disgraceful in the ancient and honour- — 
able name of burgher. So, at last, ‘government of the people by | 
the people for the people’ works out in Radical hands at the most 
ruinous form of class legislation. l 

` Surely no man worthy of being called an Englishman would object $i 
to paying extra to help his poorer fellow-subjects. But under ou! | 
present vicious system there are more and more poor; and they grow 
poorer and poorer every day. The taxpayer is being crushed out O 
existence in order that the German Navy may be built to consummate 
our ruin. This is accomplished by allowing English imports 1 oA 
Germany to pay toll to the German Government while imposing my 
similar toll on German imports into England. If this is not anti- 
patriotic, itis impossible to say what is. Moreover, there are other 
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equally weighty grounds for denouncing the Radical party as the foes 
of the country. 

Who was it who banged the door in the Colonies’ face, bolted and 
barred it? The Radical party; and Radicals boast daily of that 
infamous performance. If their object was the destruction of the 
British Empire, this was a very dexterous move. They now ‘defy’ 
us to preserve the two-Power standard in the face of the new navies of 
the world, and they may safely do so; for we cannot do it without 
a tariff, and a tariff is refused. The question of maintaining the 
solidarity of the Empire is of course bound up with the question not 
only of a tariff but of a preferential tariff. Upon the arrangement of 
such a tariff with the self-governing Colonies plus the demonstration 
of our ability to sustain, in war, the interests of the Empire, depends 


, absolutely the permanence of our connexion with the autonomous 


daughter States of Britain. It must be admitted that the Radicals 
have done their work very thoroughly. First, they grossly insult 
our only friends, and then they strip us bare of all defences. The 
German Admiralty and War Office could not desire a more satisfactory 
state of things. 

War is ultima ratio; to take advantage unrelentingly. To get in 
the first blow, and get it in as a surprise, is half the victory. If gold 
will help to that end, gold should be employed, and may legitimately 
be employed. It saves human lives. These are the facts of life; but 
the Radical loathes facts. He drivels about a ‘ non-aggressive atti- 
tude’; as if a man in the 24-ft. ring would stand much chance of 
success if he confined himself to a “ non-aggressive attitude’; he would 
very soon be knocked out. 

We should face the present situation with more dignity if we were 
not so ignorant of history. For many centuries our foes have been ali 
to the south ; so of course our ports and defences look southward. With 
the exception of one short period of rivalry with Holland we have had 
no foe to the eastward till the last fifteen years. Consequently we 
have no preparations. To provide the necessary ports and defences 
is not ‘ unfriendly,’ but only the most ordinary common sense. 

Similarly, people continue to talk about Germany as if that mighty 
Power were still the Prussia of the Convention of Olmiitz. The best 
way to understand the question is to talk it over in German with 
Germans; one does so to some advantage if one has known the 
country and the language for more than thirty years. The following 
abstract is the ‘boiling down’ of many a long talk with men of 
character and ambition and patriotism, who know what they are 
talking about : ` : 

For us the conquest of England is a historical necessity. We are quite sure 
of our future ; sooner or later we are certain to beat you by force of money- 


bags. We have a population already half as large again as yours. We increase 
more rapidly than you. Our vitality grows higher daily; yours is lower and 
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lower every day. Ñor this there are reasons. Your land is ruined by Frog 
Trade, and your rural population is scattered or has migrated to the towns, 
Every week your enterprising citizens leave the country, while their places arg 
taken by the scum of our population. All that is a great source of weakness tọ 
you and of strength to us. We have composed all our internal differences, 
you have new differences growing more and more bitter every day. 

Tf you changed your financial policy you could deal us a serious blow, for 
we are growing rich on your spoils. But you will not dare to do that; yor | 
Radicals will not allow it. We are in no hurry. You might still make your. 
selves strong by union with your Colonies; but, there again, your Radicals wi] 
not allow that. | 

We shall build and build against you until the burden is too heavy for yoy 
to bear, and then you will have to take our orders. There is one chance 
of a settlement with you at an early date: it is that we might catch you 
napping. If, at any time, we could strike with a clear majority of ships in our 
favour—owing to your Fleet being scattered—that would do. For you have 
no Army; if you had one we should not dream of invading you. When once 
we are in the country the result is a foregone conclusion. 


So speak these manly, courteous, downright Germans; gallant 
friends to-day, gallant and most formidable foes to-morrow. How far | 
short of this robust and intelligent tone do we fall in England! One | 
day we are indignant at remarks which might “hurt the Germans’ | 
feelings,’ as if the Germans were neurotic imbeciles and not live men, — 
Another day we grow violent over German espionage ’—asifespionage 
were not a perfectly legitimate preliminary to warfare. In fact, we 
indulge in every emotion except the sober intention to ascertain the 
facts and profit by our knowledge. l 

On the 25th of September 1908 the distribution of the Fleet was 
as follows :—‘ Six battleships (Channel Fleet) were at Scarborough, 
eight were at the Home ports, viz. three at Chatham, three at 
Portsmouth, two at Devonport ; four of these were ready for sea and | 
four were refitting. At the same date nine (Home Fleet) were at | 
Cromarty, two were in the neighbourhood of the Nore, and one was | 
at Devonport.’ This was the disposition of the Home and Channel | 
Fleets on the date named, as described by the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty on the 4th of November 1908. Interrogated as to | 
whether such a thing was likely to occur again, the First Lord replied | 
in the affirmative. | 

Thus we have it on the authority of the First Lord of the Admiralty | 
that he has already on one occasion placed the Home and Channel | 
Fleets in precisely the position in which my German friends would | 
like to find them for greater convenience of destruction, and we also | 
know that he intends to repeat that operation. 

Qn the 25th of September eighteen German battleships were at 
Heligoland ; but the First Lord was officially unaware of the fact. 

It is not necessary to understand the technicalities of naval warfare 
in order to appreciate the situation of the 25th of September 1908; it 
suffices 1f one understands that six is a smaller number than eighteen. 
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a ! The Germans are as cautious as they are brave, and have no intention 
are of running any risks. They know that many opportunities of attacking, 
sto i with an overwhelming superiority, will be granted them, and they will 
es; | choose that which is most convenient for themselves. In the mean- 
for | time, they are not perfectly sure of their ships or of their crews; but 
our of they are continually practising for the great day ; all honour to them ; 
u all shame to us if they succeed. 
wil f There are limits to their courtesy in discussing the invasion of 

| England. You must not inquire why their High Sea Fleet never goes 
a | on the high seas; the answer being of course that it is not meant to 
Mee | A sT 6 5 
you go on the high seas, and is only built for one rush and for one campaign. 
ow | Also, if they say that their fleet is built to protect their commerce, 
ave | you must accept that explanation. Do not ask why it is always in 
nee i Europe instead of suppressing piracy off Singapore; they do not 


jest about such matters. 

With respect to this question of warfare, one of the greatest diff- 
culties to be overcome is the jeer that Radicals always level at 
civilians who ‘ pretend to understand warfare.’ It is an appropriate 
jeer to come from the party which appointed a brilliant Chancery 
lawyer to destroy the British Army. Technicalities we may not under- 
stand, but we can understand that it is no use throwing stones at a 
man who is armed with a rifle; you do not even annoy him; and he 
chooses his own time to shoot youdown. This is the position to which 
we were nearly reduced on the 25th of September 1908. 

‘No blood tax,’ ‘ No militarism,’ ‘ Universal brotherhood,’ and so 
on, cry the Radicals; all of which sentimentalisms are synonyms 
for one ugly word—cowardice. Compare these catchwords—which 
always get a cheer from the audiences of this anemic generation— 
with the phrases on the lips of Germans : ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,’ 
‘Alle fiir Kaiser und Reich.’ ‘Our future lies on the Sea,’ ‘ The 
trident must be in our grasp.’ These are words befitting a great, 
proud, successful and ambitious people. While we cower and shiver 
at the thought of war, they prepare ; exultingly noting the-denientia =. 
of a great nation which has deliberately confided its interests to its 
unavowed but, none the less, most dire enemies. 

Lord Roberts tells us that the advance-guard of invasion is already 
here, 80,000 strong. One would suppose that this would be conclusive. 
Cite that grave warning to Radicals and what do they say? Many 
things—all foolish—but the most ridiculous reply that I have en- 
countered is the fatuous return question ‘ Where are they ? °, Where 
do these mock innocents suppose they are? Do they expect to have 


at them paraded in Hyde Park for their’inspection? Of course it is 
the business of a secret agent to remain in secrecy. Anybody except 

fare one wilfully blind could see that. 

; 16 If{—or rather since—Lord Roberts has spoken in vain, it is clear 

en: that the Ràdicals must be left alone. Tt is useless to appeal to them. 
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We must face the fact that a large part of this people openly exults | 
in its cowardice, and is working its hardest to ruin the Empire. Every 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist ought to do his utmost to. stop f | 
them ; although the outlook is well-nigh hopeless, yet must we make | 
a last desperate stand.” | 
It is really no longer common sense to talk about a ‘ non-party 
attitude.’ The two parties aim at different things ; one seeks to.keep 
the work in the country, the other, to drive it out. One seeks adequate | 
national defences; the other has already done its utmost to ruin 
the Navy and to destroy what was left of the Army. One seeks to | 
preserve the Empire—(which is the dearest interest of the British 
working man, and not, as Radicals mendaciously assert, an aristo- | 
cratic preserve)—the other rejoices to damage it. One seeks to get | 
bread for the working man, the other offers him a stone. Other | 
great States have been ruined by internal dissensions, and there is no 
reason in the nature of things why England should not be so ruined. | 
But the Empire must be rescued if possible, and it can only be rescued 
by fighting the Radical party. | 
We come to the condition of the people—a frightful spectacle. 
Too many Englishmen are living in conditions to which we would not 
condemn our pet animals. The infernal gospel of cheapness, to 
which the Radicals are so devoted, is responsible for this. Here we 
may profitably consider another of Magee’s famous addresses. It was 
on the Ten Commandments. It is hard to be original about the Ten 
Commandments ; but Magee performed this difficult task. At that 
date the ruin of English agriculture was rapidly drawing near, and 
with it the loss of our agricultural population—the most serious 
blow yet dealt at the strength of this country. The first wealth of 
a country, said Magee, is its manhood. The Ten Commandments are 
the basis of a well-ordered State, and dire was the punishment ‘of 
misconduct enjoined by Moses. But, on the other hand, how hand- 
somely was virtue rewarded! How careful was Moses of the health 
of the chosen people, of their food, and their family life! How was 
every man cherished and rewarded so long as he was a good citizen ! 
As for the “stranger within the gate ’—he might have the leavings of 
the chosen people. Now, said Magee, remove the reward for virtue, 
and maintain the dire punishment for wrong-doing, and where is your 
well-ordered State? We have travelled far in thirty years ; we have 
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* Radicals charge us with ‘seeking to make party capital out of the Navy’: it is 
time that this lie was nailed tothe counter. There is a party that nabitnally makes 
all possible party cupital out of the Navy: and that looks to make more. It is th? 
party which made England ridiculous at the Hague, which seeks to score by reducing 
indispensable expenditure on stores, repairs and manœuvres; and which looks for- 
ward to denouncing ‘Tory Extravagance’ when we set things right, as we shall soon 
have todo. This is the Radical party in the House of Oh whose notion of 2 
‘non-party attitude’ is that we should sit still while they ruin the country. « j 


stupefying impudence probably constitutes a record 
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hope or self-respect, often with the scantiest and poorest food. The 
stranger within the gates is our spoilt darling; and the Englishman 
may take his leavings—if there are any. What is the good of talking 
about the Ten Commandments to a poor fellow whose work the 
Radical party has taken away from him, so that he sees his dear 
ones in misery, while a foreigner battens on his job? Human nature 
is strained to the breaking point ; and unless we can get the present 
Government out we may have to face a dire thing—Revolution. 

‘Tgnorance is our enemy ; it seems as if it would be our conqueror. 
How great that ignorance is may be realised from some remarks of 
the late Professor Huxley made twenty years ago. We were then just 
beginning to talk ‘ Imperialism.’ At that date Huxley * did not like it. 
He thought that England would do better to renounce a policy which 
he thought ‘ grasping,’ and to subside, contentedly, into a second 
Holland, a country without dependencies, whose history was wound 
up. Even Huxley was really ignorant of the fact that Holland was 
possessed of the largest Colonial Empire in extent after our own. 
He was also unaware that England had conquered that Empire 
(much of it twice) and handed it back to the Dutch, which is hardly 
a ‘grasping’ policy. So I listened in respectful silence and mentally 
sketched the ‘ Lost Empires of the modern world.’ Lord Rosebery’s 
definition of the British Empire cannot be too clearly kept in mind: 
the ‘ greatest secular agency for good.now.existing in the world.’ 

Any Suggestion for overcoming our ignorance must be made on 
the supposition that Germany grants us time. We are now existing 
on German sufferance. If she chooses to strike she can write the 
‘Lost Empire of England’ at her leisure. Supposing that one more 
chapter inthe history of ‘ the luck of England ’ remains to be written 
(and we hardly deserve it), can any measure be taken to insure an 
educated public opinion in this country? If Huxley was ignorant, 
how great must be the ignorance of others! And indeed we know 
that it is complete, and is the chief source of Radical power. 

To return to the consideration at the head of this article, a great 
State ought not to be at the mercy of popular passion. A gust of 
popular passion put the present Government into power ; another gust 
will shortly destroy it. But we should strive to create a large body of 
educated opinion that will make these cataclysms impossible. Is there 
any agency to this end? I venture to indicate the Education Office. 

Teaching does tell. The English habit of despising teaching is a 
Weakness ; there is no reason why we should cherish a weakness. 
In the matter of teaching Colonial history, Oxford has been able to 


~? Later he changed his point of view. 
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make a beginning, thanks to the generosity of the late Mr. Alfred Beit, 
Elsewhere in England there is, I believe, no teaching on the subject, 
The great Universities of Liverpool, Sheffield, and many others, 
receive subsidies from the Treasury for the excellent purpose that 
the pick of teachers in Board schools may proceed to the Univer- 
sities for two or three years. Here, then, is machinery ready to our 
hands. Here is a very good test case. Have we really decayed so 
far, mentally, that we dare not stipulate for teaching the history of 
the British Empire? The machinery is widespread. The most 
brilliant of our elementary teachers would imbibe the principles 
of sound Imperialism at their University," and would in turn impress 
them upon the rising generation. Of course the Radicals would 
oppose this ; all the more reason why we should see it carried through 
as soon as possible. The Empire, as it exists at present, is an inverted 
pyramid. Its conditions are vastly complicated. Debating will do 
no good; writing and speaking may influence a few dozen minds; 
but what the country requires is some agency that will influence 
tens of thousands of minds. The Treasury is responsible for saving 
money. A stable public opinion would save the Treasury hundreds 
of millions sterling ; and a circular to the Universities and colleges 
which receive its subsidy would cost it nothing. 

This proposal is not on its defence. It is the present state of 
things that requires defence, and can find none. Could there be a 
more dangerous state of public opinion than that the safety, honour, 
and welfare of the King’s dominions should be a matter on which 
two opinions are tenable by those who draw the King’s pay? The 
five vital points of Imperial Policy are : 

(1) An organised system of teaching imperialism throughout the 
country in the interests of public economy. Otherwise we are ‘ blown 
about by every wind of doctrine.’ 

(2) Immediate introduction of Tariff reform. 

(3) Immediate and stringent prohibition of further alien immi- 
gration. 

(4) Immediate provision of a real army for home defence. One 
form of compulsion should be this, that if a man will not fit himself 
to fight for his country, neither shall he vote. 

(5) An immediate inquiry into the state of the Navy. The Ad- 
miralty cannot but profit by this; the refusal to grant it is unin- 
telligible except upon one hypothesis. If all is right, it is well; 
if anything is wrong, the country asks nothing better than to set it 


right; but it means to know what has been done that was wrong, no 
matter who did it, Tory or Radical. 


4 What is more likely to occur is that these great Universities will not wait for the 
Treasury to take the initiative. They will decline to see the Empire fooled away 0” 


any pretext whatever. I refer to Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol ; 


also Newcastle and Nottingham, which are almost Universities. - 
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On page 4 of the Morning Post of the 24th of December 1908 we 
read as follows :— This question of secrecy is one which affects very 
materially the comparative efficiency of the Navy. The first and 
foremost offender, however, is not the Press or the naval officer, 
but the Admiralty Office. Most of the leakage takes place there, 
and leaks away in a direction where nothing is heard of it. Not once 
or twice have confidential papers of the utmost value gone astray 
at the Admiralty.’ No comment could add to the appalling signifi- 
cance of this statement. 

It should never be forgotten that the Conservative cause is the 
cause of the poor. What do we seek to conserve ? 

(1) Our people ; 

(2) Our trade ; 

(3) Our defences. 
Surely there can be no two opinions that these vital interests ought 
to be conserved. Nevertheless, woeful though it is to believe, one 
great party devotes its whole attention to attacking them; and that 
the party which calls itself the party of the people par excellence. 
The question of honour apart, the well-to-do people in this country 
would not suffer much under a German conquest. The poor, on the 
contrary, would suffer horrors. It is in their cause that we labour ; 
and the following is a specimen of the wisdom in high places with 
which we must needs contend. 

On page 6 of the Standard of the 3rd of October 1908 anyone 
may read the reported speech of a politician who says that those of 
us who are labouring to rouse the country to a sense of its imminent 
peril are ‘a small class of publicists who, for selfish and unpatriotic 
ends, desire to set the nations at variance—well, they are the footpads 
of politics and the enemies of the human race *: their words are ‘ the 


‘Yappiig of those parish curs who foul the kennel in which they live.’ 


We'also read that ‘ Our rivalries are only in trade and education ’— 
that is all; only in trade, the fiercest rivalry in international life, 
and in education, whereby our rivals are beating us. Only that! 

~Wevalso read ‘We are not organised, and, pray God, we never 
should be organised, as a great military nation, with a people in 
arms,’ 

Who is it who says these things in language rather distressing 
to copy? Who is it who prays the Lord of Hosts to hinder our 
Preparations for defence? It is one of the King’s Ministers the 
Right. Hon. Lewis Vernon Harcourt. d 
; Tf the country approves this language, and all that this language 
implies, we are conquered before we fight.» The country has receivéd 


Warnings innumerable, and has rejected them. It has heard Magee, 


and has forgotten him. We have seen the budding of the Imperial 
Sentiment in t 


to see it wither 


he great University of Cambridge, and we have lived 
like a gourd. Seeley and Maine and Fitzjames-Stephen 
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appear to have livedin vain. We have a great Education Department | 

and it is apparently not allowed to use its powers in this direction, | 

Lord Roberts has spoken, and if the country will not heed him it will 7 

not heed though one rose from the dead. 

On the other side of the account what is there? This much 

discernible : (1) That the Tariff Reform League grows daily Stronger ; ! 

(2) that the Imperial Maritime League has arisen, and is doing vital 

work in regard to the Navy which. no other organisation iş 

attempting; and (3) that the efforts of the National Service League | 

(over which Lord Roberts presides) are visibly producing great effect, 

Also that, wherever we go, we find a rising tide of anger and alarm | 

at the danger to which our country is exposed by the maladministra. 

tion of the present Government. 

It sometimes appears as if the fiat had gone forth, that the Anglo. p 

Saxon had served his turn in the development of the designs of Omni- | 

potence, and that a new epoch in the history of the world’s civilisation | 
i was about to open under the presidency of the Teuton. : 

$ If that be so, and if we are destined to fall into the backwaters | 

of history, and to make way for a stronger race, it is idle to struggle. | 

Bue Weare not here to anticipate the designs of Providence ; we are g 

| 


— 


ekam 


here to do our duty to our country ; and if any man. can say or write | 
one word to rouse his country, and he fails to say or write that word | 
from indolence or fear of obloquy, then is he an accessory before the | 
fact to the murder of his country. 

After all, the one essential thing which inspires the life of a nation 
is righteousness : the rest is commentary. We are losing our Bible, | 3 
and with it much of our manliness. While we drivel and dream, 
the Germans think and plan. 

This paper began with a quotation from New Testament history 
cited by an Archbishop of York in support of his political views; 
it may well close with a quotation from Old Testament history cited 

i by the Graphic of the 21st of November 1908. A two-page engraving 
represents both sides of the House of Commons fast asleep ; and thus 
far has the hand written on the wall : 


Se 


i . MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHA .... 


“rae en 
i en cial 


WALTER Frewen LORD. 
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fell THE PREVENTION OF CRIME ACT 
larm | 
Istra- | We have all heard of the American politician who ended his election 
| address with the words, ‘These, gentlemen, are my principles; but if 
nelo A you do not approve of them I can change them.’ The Prevention of 
mni- | Crime Act reminds me of the story. Anyone who reads Part II. 
pane | of the Act in the light of the Minister’s speech in presenting the Bill 
-A to Parliament will find proofs of a volte-face without a parallel even in 
ateisi recent legislation. Jn view of an unintelligent and mawkish opposition 
aggle. the Home Secretary not only flung aside a measure that was the outcome 
bee p of years of thought and of conference between the Home Office and 
yate His Majesty’s judges, but he adopted a scheme which accentuates the 
word very evil with which that measure was intended to deal. The fiasco 
e the | is one of many signal proofs of the incompetence of the present House 
al of Commons as a legislative assembly. And it is a strange and yet not 
a | | unnatural phenomenon that the more untrustworthy the Lower House 
ible, | 


proves itself to be the more virulent is the outcry raised against the 
Team House of Lords. 

Part I. of the Act, which deals with the reformation of young 
offenders, is not matter of controversy. It is only Part I. that con- 
cerns us here. In introducing the Bill on the 27th of May last year 


istory 
jews; 
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3 cited Mr. Gladstone began by stating that our present system is sufficiently 
avig deterrent to 50 or 60 per cent. of prisoners. But he went on to specify 
| thus the classes to whom it was not deterrent. The first he described 
as ‘those who are criminals chiefly because of physical or mental 

deficiency rather than by reason of a settled intention to pursue 

a life of crime.’ A scheme to deal with prisoners of this class, he 

RD. said, was under consideration ; they are outside the scope of the new 
; enactment. And then he added, ‘A second and far smaller class 


of prisoners consists of more formidable offenders, men who are physi- 
cally fit, who take to crime by preference, decline work when it is 
Offered them, and refuse the helping hand. They laugh at the present 
System of imprisonment.’ 
To these words I claim special attention. The new enactment 
has no reference to the great mass of the prison population. It applies 
` Only to a small section of a minority of our criminals—a minority for 
whom the law as hitherto administered has no terrors, men who are 
Vox, LXV—No, 384 241 R 
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criminals not through weakness or misfortune, but by deliberate 
choice. Mr. Gladstone went on to emphasise this. He said : 


Men of this class, for whose benefit this Bill is designed, are usually skilleq 
and competent, and if they think fit they have no difficulty in earning an honest 
livelihood. Our object is to prove to these men that a life of crime will not 
pay. . . . We have reached a point at which the present treatment does not 
deter those who are attracted by, and deliberately take up, a life of crime. 


This, be it remembered, is the language of the Secretary of State, 
expressing conclusions based on the experience not only of the Home 
Office, the prison authorities, and the police, but of all philanthropists 
engaged in work for the reclamation of offenders, and lastly of the | 
judicial authorities generally, including the judges of the High Court, 
On these principles the Prevention of Crime Bill was framed. But, 
as an American humourist wrote— 


i A merciful Providence fashioned us hollow, 
{ In order that we might our principles swallow. 


And so, in obedience to an agitation promoted by the professional 
‘humanitarians,’ by means of money given to help the unfortunate, 
the Secretary of State swallowed his principles. If such a House of 
Commons as that of the present Parliament made it impossible to give 
effect to those principles the Home Secretary might have abandoned 
Part Il. of the Bill. But instead of taking this, the usual course, 
in such circumstances, the Home Secretary accepted an amendment 
which completely reversed his policy and destroyed his scheme. The 
enactment, so far from being a modified advance in the direction 
indicated by his speech of last May, is a retrograde step, a stride in | 
the opposite direction. | 

Let there be no mistake about this. Mr. Gladstone was explicit | 
that habitual criminals were a minority of the prison population, and | 
that his Bill dealt only with a small minority even of that limited class. 
And, as he declared emphatically, ‘ for these men the present system of 
punishment is little better than a farce.’ In illustrating and enforcing | 
his statement he referred specially to burglars. Now, a burglar is | 
liable to penal servitude for life; and if the offender be an ‘ habitual’ 
the Judges generally impose a considerable term of penal servitude. 
But this, we are assured, is ‘ little better than a farce. And yet the Act 
provides that these very men are in future to have for the greater part 
of their detention a less rigorous discipline as regards hours, talking, 
recreation, occupation, and food. They laugh at the present system 
of imprisonment—these are the Home Secretary’s words—what then 
will be their merriment over the preventive detention of the Act ! 

It will be said, perhaps, that the judges can avoid the mischievous 
effects of the Act by imposing longer sentences of penal servitude. A 
* strong judge ° who can afford to ignore the howls of the humanitarians 
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may occasionally adopt that course ; but in the vast majority of cases 
the inevitable effect of this evil measure will be to reduce the penalties 
of crime for those who are not deterred by the penalties hitherto 
enforced. And this is all the more deplorable and scandalous because 
the benefits of the Act are confined to the only sort of criminals who 
are undeserving of any consideration whatever. When the Bill was 
before the House of Lords I pleaded for an amendment which would 
make it a boon to ‘ habituals’ of another class, who merit pity and 
profit by leniency ; but this was resisted by the Government on the 
ground that the benefit was intended only for ‘really hardened 
criminals.’ 

But, it may be urged, is it not worth while to make new efforts 
to help even such men as these? Let Mr. Gladstone himself supply 
the answer. These men, he declares, ‘ refuse the helping hand.’ And 
while to habituals of another type penal servitude is often torture, 
‘men belonging to this class when in prison are excellently behaved ; 
they are orthodox worshippers in church and in many cases regular 
attendants at Communion.’ And yet ‘ when they leave prison it is 
practically certain that they will return.’ No words of mine could 
supply such an indictment of Part II. of the Prevention of Crime 
Act, 1908, as may be gleaned from the language of the Minister who 
fathered it. 

And if the matter were less serious the grounds on which the Bill 
was sacrificed might afford no little amusement. The carefully 
engineered campaign against it was carried on both in Parliament 
and in the press. From the many newspaper letters on the subject 
which le before me I select, e.g., one which appeared in the Daily 
News of the 26th of November from a leading member of its staff. 
The writer exemplified the iniquity of the Bill by supposing his own 
detention for life under its provisions ‘ for some sin to which he has a 
sudden temptation.’ And he added, ‘ This Bill is certainly the best 
and boldest counter-march that the rich have yet attempted against 
the new stirrings of democracy.’ I quote these sentences to illustrate 
the sort of drivel to which Mr. Gladstone capitulated. No one could 
have written them who had read either the Bill or the Minister’s speech, 
or who had the most elementary acquaintance with the facts. 

Of the House of Commons I suppose I ought to speak with bated 
breath. But I will risk I know not what penalties by repeating that the 
debates on this Bill afford signal proof of its incapacity as a legislative 
body. And yet its shrewder opponents were careful not to explain 
the grounds of their opposition. This remark applies specially to 
the Irish party, whose defection sealed the fate of the Bill. One-of the 
Most sensible speeches made against the Bill in Committee was 
that of an English M.P., who urged that ‘if the bill were carried 
burglars would be more disposed to act, on the theory that dead-men 
told no tales. He therefore should be glad to have sentences mild 
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even to excess, so that criminals should not be led into more desperate 
crimes with a view to escaping punishment.’ This describes the policy | 
of the statute as distinguished from the Bill of the 27th of May. Tha | 
policy finds practical expression in. countries where brigandage pre. 
vails, by paying backsheesh to the criminals. And, absurd as the 
suggestion may seem, I have no hesitation in saying that if our pro- 
fessional burglars on discharge from prison were allotted a reasonable 
pension, payable during good behaviour, the system would not be 
sillier, and it would certainly be more economical than that which ` 
now obtains. 

1 In proof of this I will quote another extract from the Home Secre- 

tary’s speech. He said : 

Let me present one object lesson to the House. Every night 8000 police 
march from the stations to their beats in the Metropolis. That large number 
is needed because there are at large in London some hundreds of potential 
house-breakers, whose avowed and known object is plunder. There are perhaps 
in some of the suburban districts fifty policemen watching possibly for one 


burglar. For each man caught the whole machinery for detention and punish- 
ment has to be set in motion, and at great expense. 


FT AT, 


Now, these potential house-breakers are all well known to the 
police; and at one time or another they all pass through the mill of | 
arrest, conviction, and imprisonment. But, as Mr. Gladstone added, 
“for these men the present system of punishment is little better than 


i Mr. Gladstone might have made his object lesson far more telling. 
His words suggest that there are hundreds of burglars on the prowl 
every night in London. But this is a popular blunder. The 1907 
report of the Commissioner of Police, which he had before him, enume- 
rates only 547 burglaries as committed in the Metropolis e that 
year. This, however, was a record number, and the report plainly hints 
that the great increase which it betokens was due to the fact that 
the Criminal Courts had been treating such offences with unwonted 
leniency. Now some of these criraes were the work of petty thieves 


who take advantage of the carelessness of those who leave doors or 
windows unfastened. Of the 547 burg 


ib : laries, not more than eight or nine 
1 a week should be attributed to the professionals, and in nee years 


Í the average would not exceed onea night. We may conclude, therefore, 


that the professionals on the war path on any one night do not number 
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more than some half a score. And it is to watch these few outlaws 
that every night 8000 police march from the stations to their beats. 

In a single decade burglaries might be made as rare as homicides 
in London if the policy of the defunct Prevention of Crime Bill were 
adopted. The plague is due entirely to the systematised imbecility 
of the system which was so ably exposed by the Secretary of State in 
introducing the Bill, a system which has now received definite sanction 
and further development by the Prevention of Crime Act. 

On two grounds which deserve consideration many have hesitated 
to approve of the rejected Bill. To some it seemed to introduce a 
novel principle into English criminology ; and doubts have been felt 
by others whether drastic methods of dealing with criminals be not 
opposed to the teaching of Christianity. Both these objections may 
be fully met. Within comparatively recent times the felon went to the 
gallows. But this was not because death was regarded as a fitting 
punishment for every petty theft—our forebears were neither savages 
nor fools—but because the criminal was deemed to be an outlaw and the 
enemy of society. He was hanged not to punish the crime, but to 
protect the community. And when transportation succeeded the gallows 
the same principle obtained. It was imposed in order to get rid of 
the criminal. And in the early days of penal servitude the same result 
was practically achieved. But the extreme severity of the discipline 
enforced in convict prisons soon put an end to the imposition of long 
sentences, save in very exceptional cases. It thus became impracti- 
cable to get rid of the offender, and so attention was concentrated 
on the offence. Hence was developed the punishment of crime system 
of the present day. 

Fitting the punishment to the sin is the formula used to describe 
this system. When my children were babies I had at times to take 
notice of their misdeeds; and if one of them annexed his brother’s toys, 
or punched or pinched him, I dealt with the matter to the best of 
my lights, having regard to the discipline of the nursery and the good 
of the delinquent. But not being either an infidel or a fool, I never 
presumed to adjudicate upon the act as a sin. That is the prerogative 
of Him who alone can read the heart. And yet the trespass was of 


‘the simplest kind, and I was thoroughly acquainted with my child’s 


disposition, character, and ‘ antecedents.’ But judicial dignitaries 
seem quite unconscious of the mingled profanity and folly of professing 
to do this very thing in regard to an elaborate crime committed by one 
of whom they know comparatively little. : 

Of course there is acertain element of equity in the system, but, 
as I have sought to show in numerous articles written for this Review, 
it works serious mischief in practice. It saves the hardened criminal 


. from the fate he deserves, and its operation in the case of the weak and 


the unfortunate is: deplorable. The Prevention of Crime Bul marked 
a return to the system of dealing with the criminal ; and the only novel 
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element which characterised it was that even the most inveterate 
offender, instead of being sent to the gallows, as in former times, 
was not only to be allowed opportunity to live a useful and by no 
means miserable life, but to regain his liberty on SIVINgS proof of 
repentance. But the point I wish specially to enforce is that the pre- 
ventive detention of the Bill should be regarded as the alternative no, 
to our present practice of releasing inveterate criminals—that is both 
silly and wicked—but to putting them to death. 

This brings up the second ground on which many worthy ang 
intelligent people shrink from a proposal which seenis to them to savour 
of unchristian severity. Such misgivings are entitled to respect, 
and it will be my effort to show that they are unfounded. But here 
I am in a difficulty ; for the appeal to Christianity, which is perhaps 
the most potent influence with the mass of men on this subject, can 
be met only by an appeal to the Bible, and a Biblical discussion may 
be deemed out of place in dealing with secular subjects. But I would 
plead the immense importance of such a discussion in relation to great 
public questions which are claiming solution in England to-day. Just 
as the weak and the unfortunate in our prison population receive 
barbarous treatment because they are identified with the professional 
criminals whom a false and mawkish sentiment saves from the due re- 
ward of their deeds, so the deserving poor are allowed to sink into the 
gutter because an ignorant and false charity expends itself in efforts 
to help the professional unemployed. 

My appeal here is to ‘all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.’ Much as I deplore the infidel position I understand and 
respect the man who with an honest mind rejects the Bible. But I 
neither respect nor understand the position of those who claim to 
follow Christ and yet so pervert His teaching that the Sermon on the 
Mount becomes the text-book of a pestilent socialism. That sermon 
is prefaced by a most emphatic warning against the very perversion 
of it which is so common to-day. Here are the great Teacher’s words, 
immediately following the ‘Beatitudes’ : ‘ Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law’; or, as Dr. Weymouth’s version renders it, ‘Do 
not for a moment Suppose that I have come to abrogate the law.’ 
One might have supposed that even ‘the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,’ could not fail to recognise that the Bible from cover to cover 
enunciates two independent principles of Divine action—namely, law 
and mercy. The Epistle to the Romans, e.g., testifies that the 
police magistrate is a minister of God as really as is the parson in his 
pulpit. The one is a minister of law, the other of grace ; and grace 
and law. are equally Divine. 

And to men who will not hear the Bible the book of Nature testifies 
trumpet-tongued to this Same truth. Goodness and. severity are 
there proclaimed with the utmost fulness and definiteness. ‘The 
notorious fact that Nature is red in tooth and claw exemplifies the 
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Divine law of the elimination of the unfit. And while it is both our 
privilege and our duty to modify and check the operation of that law 
in the case not only of the weak but of the wicked, it is no less our 
duty to respect the great purpose which underlies it. Medical skill, 
for example, saves unnumbered lives that Nature would claim as a 
prey, but Nature exacts a relentless vengeance if we permit the diseased 
or the feeble in mind or body to spread infection or to propagate their 
kind. 

But this is a digression. If men would study the Mosaic law 
unbiassed by the prejudice which malice or ignorance is apt to raise 
in the religious sphere, they would discover that it is not only the 
most equitable but the most merciful code of ancient or modern 
times; for, unlike our ‘Christian’ code, which is based on pagan 
precedents, it is permeated by severity toward the wicked, but by 
mercy toward the weak. It is wholly free from the imbecility which 
marks our punishment of crime system. It deals with the offender 
and not with the offence. And as the result chance crimes, the 
outcome of sudden temptation or untoward circumstances, were 
treated with a leniency wholly unknown to English law until very 
recent times ; but stern severity was meted out to the deliberate or 
high-handed offender. The doom of the Sabbath-breaker is the typical 
instance given us of a high-handed offence (Numbers xv. 30, 32). 
Regarded per se the act of gathering firewood on the Sabbath was a 
trivial offence, and if committed ignorantly it would have been met 
by a public acknowledgment; for such is the significance of the 
ritual prescribed in a preceding verse (v. 27). But here there is no 
suggestion of ignorance or mistake. With full knowledge that 
Sabbath observance was the law of the commonwealth the man 
deliberately and ostentatiously broke that law before all the people. 
It was not a case of refusing to do what violated conscience, but of 
deliberately setting himself against the law and trampling on it. It 
was in fact an offence of the type which, if tolerated, would make 
civil society impossible. But, let theorists judge of it as they please, 
the fact remains that this code, which decreed the death of the de- 
liberate law-breaker, was sanctioned by Christ in His teaching. Certain 
it is, therefore, that there is nothing un-Christian in adopting drastic 
measures of repression for criminals of the class for whom the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill was framed. 

The humanity-mongers may here seek to excite an ignorant 
prejudice by picturing the horrors of having people put to death after 
every Sabbath for gathering firewood on the day of rest. But not 
another instance of the kind is recorded in the Pentateuch. As 
already noticed, the act, if committed inadvertently or in ignorance, 
Was treated with leniency as marked as was the severity meted out 
to the anarchist who offended deliberately and on principle. 

The effect of such a law, intelligently and firmly administered is 
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i to suppress the crimes against which it is directed. When dining with 
some American gentlemen one evening in the year after the Chicago 
Exhibition they told me there had been 2000 homicides in that 
city during the year; and they questioned me about Such crimes jn / 
London. I reminded them that the population of London was More | 
than three times as large as that of Chicago ; ‘and yet,’ I added, “We 
have not so many crimes.’ I asked them what number of murders they 
would expect in a population of over 6,000,000. After discussing the 
matter together for some time they suggested 300 to 400. They were 
absolutely incredulous when I told them that during my official life 
at Scotland Yard the annual number of murders in the Metropolis 
was from twelve to twenty. That conversation reached America, 
and soon afterwards I received a letter from a well-known public man 
asking me if it was correctly reported, and what explanation I could 
offer of such extraordinary facts. And a similar application wag 
made to me later by one of the Jearned societies. I replied that | 
London, like Chicago, harboured a horde of the worst criminals in the | 
Bi world, but that it differed from Chicago in that we had an efficient 
y police, and that a murderer, if apprehended, was brought to trial 
expeditiously, and if condemned was sent to the gallows speedily and 
with certainty. What other explanation can possibly be offered of 
the fact that in this huge province of brick, which contains thousands 
of the riffraff of the world, life is safer than in any other large city in 
Christendom ? 

And a law which adjudged the death penalty to the professional | 
burglar would not greatly increase the labours of the hangman, butit | 
would put an end to the trade of the burglar. And the effect of the 
death sentence would be far more efficacious in suppressing burglary | 
than in preventing murder ; for while murders are due to hate, or to | 
some wilder passion, not uncommonly inflamed by drink, crimes | 
against property are committed only for gain ; and a ‘ good burglar’ 
must be sober and cool-headed. Not one murder in a dozen, more- | 
over, is deliberate in the full sense in which that term may be applied | 
to every burglary committed by a professional. And this explains | 
why in the case of the burglar no reversion to the death sentence is | 
needed. In adopting crime as his profession ‘he calculates and | 
accepts its risks.” If then its risks be so increased as to outweigh its 
advantages he will not become reckless and desperate, as hysterical | 
humanitarians suppose, but he will give up the business. As Mr. 
Gladstone said in commending his Bill to Parliament, ‘ our object 18 
to prove to these men that a life of crime will not pay.’ 

The whole passage is well worth quoting. Here itis: 


We do not anticipate that the mere withdrawal of habitual criminals will 
have a sensible influence on crime. We attach more importance to the deterrent 
efiect of the powers given by this Bill. Men of the class for whose benefit this j 
Rill is designed are usually skilled and competent, and if they think fit they 
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will have no difficulty in earning an honest livelihood. Our object is to prove 
to these men that a life of crime will not pay. 

As I have already shown, the effect of the statute, as distinguished 
from, the Bill, is to prove to these men more plainly than ever that 
crime will pay. The professional criminal of the doctrinaire humani- 
tarian is a poor wretch whom a hard world has forced into a career of 
crime. But the real professional is correctly described by the Home 
Secretary's words. And when Mr. Gladstone disparaged the effect 
which would be produced by ‘the withdrawal’ of these men, his 
object was probably to bring the deterrent value of his scheme into 
stronger relief. The number of really skilled professionals is Indi- 
crously small. Upon one occasion during my Home Office days 
something went amiss with the key of the office safe in one of our 
large convict prisons, and when search was made among the convicts 
for a ‘ cracksman ’ to open the lock the only man who could be found 
to undertake the job was a fellow who had worked in a safe-maker’s 
factory. The ordinary burglar could no more open a safe than he 
could forge a bank note ; and the ordinary thief who roams the streets 
at night is quite incapable of breaking into a house that is properly 
secured. The men who have the dexterity needed for offences of 
this kind are few in number ; they are well known to the police ; and 
it stands to reason that the operation of the Prevention of Crime Bill 
would in a few years have secured for us immunity from their crimes. 
The dangers of the battle-field do not hinder men from becoming 
soldiers ; but if war involved the death of all engaged in it enlistment 
would cease. And so here, the chance of a term of imprisonment will 
not deter those who love adventure and hate work from taking to a 
criminal career. But make it clear to such men that persistence in 
crime will involve a permanent loss of liberty, and they will become 
‘moral by Act of Parliament.’ 

I have enforced and exemplified this in my previous articles on 
this subject, and in my book entitled Criminals and Crime; and a 
reference to what I have there written will show that, so far from my 
being opposed to humane treatment even for outlaws, the provision 
of an asylum prison for them is precisely the scheme I have been 
advocating for years. My protest against the Prevention of Crime 
Act is that it eliminates from the scheme the very element which 
alone would make it efficacious and therefore justifiable, the element, 
namely, of indeterminate detention. The professional criminal, 
T believe, could thus be suppressed. 

But the clock has been put back by the recent legislation. The 
teforms which justice and reason demand will be delayed by the 
passing of this unfortunate enactment, It is merely a question of 
delay, however ; and the delay would matter little were it not that 
the maudlin sentiment excited on behalf of these outlaws by their 
friends the sham humanitarians diverts attention from the case ot 
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| unfortunate offenders of a different type, our treatment of whom ig 
i disgrace to modern civilisation. If the professional unemploye 
received their due—starvation and the lash—the workless Worker l 
and the deserving poor generally would come by their own. And E ] 
here, if the professional criminals were eliminated the public Might 
beinduced to consider the case of the wretched victims of our punish. 
ment of crime system, who constitute the mass of our prison Population | 
Among all who speak with authority on the crime problem m, 
proposals for the elimination of the professional criminal have ye. 
ceived unqualified approval. But the reforms I advocate for the | 
amelioration of the lot of prisoners generally are regarded by many ag _ 
extreme and impracticable. And yet I am confident that such 
reforms will not be long delayed. The need of them is increased | 


every day by legislation like the Children’s Act of last year, which | 
adds to the long list of petty statutory offences of a non-crimingl g 
kind. Such offenders are still to be committed to gaols which are | c 
| not deemed good enough for the professionals. And while for the a 
ii gallows-birds of the Prevention of Crime Act new quarters are about } 
to be erected in the Isle of Wight, the victims of the short sentence | d 
system—that delight of the sham philanthropists—are kennelledin | ł 
cells which ought to be used only for the punishment of the idle and | s 
the refractory. Drastic reforms are needed both in prison-building hale 
and in the treatment of prisoners ; and the fiasco of the new statute | c 
may be made the starting-point of a new crusade for their accom- | f 
plishment. eit 
ROBERT ANDERSON, ù 
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Even in the aristocratic Froissart’s narrative the real heroes of 
Crécy are the archers. They stood like a wall; their shafts pierced 
steel plates, brought down horse and man in helpless confusion, and 
cleared the way for ‘ certain rascals that went afoot with long knives, 
and slew and murdered many as they lay on the ground, both earls, 
barons, knights, and esquires.’ The whole affair seems clearer than 
daylight to us who read of it now in our arm-chairs ; and we scarcely 
pause to waste a moment’s pity on the French knights who charged 
so valiantly up that hillside, only to be met again and again by those 
withering volleys, and at last to have their throats ignominiously 
cut by the Welsh footmen. These poor benighted Frenchmen, we 
feel, suffered only the inexorable penalty of their own folly; they 
might have known, as we all know from our cradles, how irresistible 
was the English archery. And yet, even among well-read English- 
men of the present day, few could give any definite answer to the 
question: ‘How did Edward the Third bring this irresistible force 
of archery to Crécy, and combine it so skilfully with his mailed 
chivalry and his light infantry, while Philippe de Valois commanded 
only a mob of feudal levies, untrained townsfolk, and foreign mer- 
cenaries?’ The general impression seems to be that England, the 
land of manliness and liberty, produced archers by some sort of 
Spontaneous generation. It was natural they should grow with us, 
and not in France, just as mushrooms spring up in one field rather 
than in another ; let us, therefore, thank God for creating us in His 
own image as Englishmen, and for decreeing that we need never 
train for war, but shall always ‘ muddle through all right’! Such was 
the leading thought of that speech in which the late Lord Salisbury, 
by a double blunder, exhorted the nation to imitate the volunteer 
archers of Crécy and the volunteer riflemen of modern Switzerland. 
Such, again, was the ruling idea of that Oxford tutor and military 
Specialist who argued that Crécy was won, not by English organisation, 
but by the longbow ; as though that historic weapon had been war- 
ranted, like Mr. Winkle’s gun, to go off of its own accord and ‘kill 
Something’! The last eight years, however, have seen a healthy 
change in public opinion. The British public is more willing now to 
251 
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consider that proficiency with the longbow required no less pr 
than proficiency with the rifle ; or that war is a science which neede 
study even in the Middle Ages, and needs tenfold care nowadą a 
Many readers will gladly listen now to a truth which would hav 
been scouted only a few years ago—that the age of England’s greatest 
military supremacy was an age of undisguised conscription ; that 
in those days we played in Europe the part of modern German 

while France believed, or affected to believe, that her national valou 
would always pull her through when the real crisis came. 

Let me quote first from an author beyond suspicion—the brilliant 
French archivist, Siméon Luce, who at his too early death was the 
greatest living specialist on the Hundred Years’ War. 

Edward the First and Third (and this makes their reigns a decisive epoch 
not only in English but in general medieval history) were the real creators of 


actice 


modern infantry. We must not, however, ascribe the honour of this creation | 
solely to the military genius of the two English kings ; they were driven to jt | 
by necessity, the mother of invention. The device which they used is essentially | 


the same which has been employed in every age by countries of small extent, 


and therefore of scanty population—viz. compulsory military service. Although 


the name of conscription is obviously modern, the thing itself is of ancient use 
among the very people who know least of it nowadays ; and it may be proved 
that Edward the Third, especially, practised it on a great scale. The docu- 
mentary evidence of this fact is so plentiful that to draw up the briefest summary 
of it would be to write a whole chapter—neither the least novel nor the least 
interesting, be it noted—of English history ; and that is no part of my plan 
here.’ 


It is hardly creditable to English scholarship that, after nearly thirty 
years, this novel and interesting chapter is still unwritten. Even 
Professor Oman’s Art of War in the Middie Ages gives but a faint 
idea of the extent to which Edward the Third’s armies depended 
upon conscription at the period of their most brilliant victories ; and 
an Oxford lecturer recently assured his audience that these victories 
were gained by ‘disciplined and paid volunteers.’ It may, therefore, 
be worth while to present English readers with a selection from the 
vast body of evidence to which Luce refers, and which is, in fact, 
even more abundant than he could have known. 

Conscription is, of course, prehistoric and universal; no nation 
could have survived in the past without it; and, even while we oy 
“Peace, peace!’ which of us can answer for the future? vet 
Hrance, far as her military organisation stood below that of Edward 
the Third, claimed definitely and continuously the immemorial right of 
bringing every able-bodied citizen into the field. The only different? 
was that Edward carefully trained his subjects for the realities of that 
warfare to which both parties looked forward in theory ; while the 


French kings were content to leave nine-tenths of their population i 


in the condition of paper-soldiers. Like the Nonconformist. ministe 


! S. Luce, Bertrand du Guesclin, p. 126 (Paris, 1882). 
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who lately rebuked Lord Roberts for talking of preparation—it may 
almost be said, like Mr. Haldane himself—they held that ‘training 
for war is unnecessary. ff danger arises our citizens will not be 
wanting in pluck.’ After a generation of such peace and prosperity 
as the Middle Ages very rarely enjoyed, the danger arose at last. 
Frenchmen ate ad drank, married and were given in marriage, until 
the day when Edward landed near Cherbourg ; and then they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with men who had not encouraged sloth 
and selfishness under the specious name of ‘pluck.’ A scientifically 
trained army was opposed to a multitude of whom fifty per cent. 
were extemporised soldiers of yesterday ; and with the almost inevit- 
able result. By far the worst carnage at Crécy was among those 
untrained citizen-levies who straggled into the field like sheep, were 
butchered like sheep, and failed even to point a wholesome moral 
by their death. French military experts of the fourteenth century 
only quoted this and similar cases in proof of the uselessness of national 
levies ; and this at a time when Edward was making his own plough- 
men and artisans into some of the finest troops the world has ever 
seen! In this, however, he rested upon the manly traditions of 
centuries. In 1181 Henry the Second had reorganised the Saxon 
militia, which had done yeoman service at Hastings but was no 
doubt grown somewhat rusty. In 1252 his grandson issued a writ 
to the same effect, imposing on all males between sixteen and sixty 
the obligation of service for home defence. In 1285 the famous 
Statute of Winchester enacted ‘that every man have in his house 
harness for to keep the peace after the ancient Assize . . . and that 
Views of Arms be made every year two times ; and in every Hundred 
and Franchise two Constables shall be chosen to make the View of 
Arms; and the Constables aforesaid shall present before the Justices 
assigned such defaults as they do see.’ ‘This part of the statute, 
which remained in force until 1623, provided a carefully graduated 
scale of armament in proportion to the owner’s property. Those of 
15. a year rental must appear on horseback, with steel breastplate 
and helmet ; from the very poorest, on alle other hand, nothing was 
required but ‘ knives and other small arms.’ 

How this Statute of Winchester was actually worked we may 
gather from the invaluable records lately printed by Mr. W. Hudson 
for the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society.? These docu- 
ments, chance survivals from masses of similar records, show us how 
the Norwich Militia was mustered between 1355 and 1370. We see 
at once that this statute was enforced with a strictness exceptional 
in the Middle Ages. The Assize of Ale, for instance, which was passed 
only nineteen years before this, provided minutely for the price of 
beer ; offenders were to be fined for the first, second, and third offence, 
after which they were condemned to a public ‘ castigation’ and 


? Vol. xiv. p. 263 ff. 
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exposure in a tumbril. Such was the theory ; yet in fact this 
was so generally broken that the fines inflicted formed a reg 
of Excise duty, paid (as Mr. Hudson’s minute researches hav 
by practically every ale-seller in Norwich. In contemporary France 
again, the law of personal service had been similarly degraded into ; 
disguised tax. 


Assing 


Whenever the French kings, during the first half of the fourteenth century 
were in pressing need of money, they ordained a levée en masse with the alternative 
of redemption ; or, in other words, they levied a war-tax. Thus in 1337 anq 1338 


and again in 1347 and the following year, we find Philippe de Valois proclaimin 


a general levy in defence of the realm ; but we must not blink the fact that tho i 


main object of these proclamations, and their almost exclusive effect, was to fill 
the tax-gatherers’ coffers. In all the grants of subsidies made by the towns 
during this reign, it is stipulated that the citizens shall be exempt from Military 
service except in the last resort." 


Far otherwise was it in the English towns, by the testimony of many 
other documents besides the Norwich rolls. No doubt many well-to-do 
citizens bought themselves off, and many others escaped by secret 
influence ; what else could we expect in a society where the incorruptible 
judge or official was extolled as a ninth wonder of the world, and where 
the police system was as yet so rudimentary? Yet, while the rolls of 
the Norwich Leet Court show how impossible the magistrates found it 
to collect more than twenty-five per cent. of the fines unquestionably 
due to them, the muster rolls, on the other hand, prove that the 
constables arrayed double that percentage of the males who came 
strictly under the Statute of Winchester. A thousand men regularly 
appeared in arms, out of a population of some 8000 souls—2.e. a some- 
what larger percentage than is brought under training by modern 
systems of conscription. Apart from the two fully armed constables, 
the lists show us that this contingent was divided into companies of 
one hundred, each under its own ‘centener ’ and its five ‘ vinteners” 
The fully armed men wore a bacinet, or steel cap, with visor and 
gorget; a leathern or quilted doublet ; a breastplate, armplates, 
and gauntlets. Their offensive weapons were sword and knife, together 
with bow, bill, or club. Downwards from these ‘ fully-armed,’ and the 
“half-armed,’ who lacked only gorget and armplates, the list tails 
off to those poorest who could bring only the minimum knife and 
club. Any one of these company rolls brings the whole muster 


vividly before our eyes; let us take almost at random that of 
Conesford : 


CENTENER. John Mountford, fully armed, with spear and banner. 
_ VINTENER. Thomas of Horning, fully armed, with spear and pennon. 
; Henry Noggon, fully armed. aa 
Gilbert Sadler, fully armed. 3 2 ig oe 
„ John Marshall, with sword and knife... i> hee 
Nicholas Stutter, fully armed. Mer ai 


3 Luce, loc. cit. 
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John of Honingham, with bill, sword, and knife. 
Richard Taylor, with sword, club, and knife. 
Robert Rubbleyard, with club and knife. 

> Thomas Pottage, with club and knife. 
Roger Guise, with club and knife. 
Geoffrey, Brisel’s man, with club and knife. 
John of Elmham, with sword, club, and knife. 
William Skinner, with sword, club, and knife. 
William of Bordeaux, with club and knife. 
Simon Priest, with club and knife. 
Adam Glaswright, with sword, club, and knife. 
Thomas Yonge, with sword, club, and knife. 
William Cobbler, with club and knife. 
Edmund Smith, with club and knife. 
Richard of Poitou, with sword, club, and knife. 


And so on to the next four vinteners, each with his spear, his pennon, 
and his score of men. The Statute of Winchester (like the equally 
famous injunction to practise the longbow under penalty of death) 
may well have been interpreted with medieval latitude; but there 
was real earnest at the bottom of it. The more closely those ages are 
studied, the more clearly it will be realised that the English citizen 
lived a life essentially different, even in time of peace, from that 
of his French brethren, who paid taxes on the condition that no man 
should claim their personal service. 

In time of war, of course, this difference was at once emphasised. 
On the first outbreak of hostilities Edward demanded from London 
a draft equivalent to 50,000 men from its present population; and 
during the next eighteen years he summoned nearly 3000 men, with 
a considerable tribute in ships, from this city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
From Norwich he claimed frequent contingents of 120 men, and of 
100 from neighbouring Lynn. It was, indeed, doubtful how far the 
king had a right to drive men abroad; and Edward, in two different 
statutes, promised that none should be impressed to serve beyond the 
limits of his own county, except to meet an invasion of the realm. 
But all France, according to Edward, should by rights have been his 
realm ; and Gascony was his undoubted heritage. When, therefore, he 
demands from Lynn, for the campaign of Crécy, ‘100 men of the 
strongest and most vigorous of the said town, each armed with quilted 
doublet, habergeon, or plate-armour, bacinet, gauntlets of steel or 
whalebone, and other arms suitable for footmen,’ his writs are naturally 
headed ‘ Edward by the grace of God King of England, lord of Ireland, 
and Duke of Aquitaine.’ ‘The King of France,’ he pleads, ‘ is striving 
traitorously to disinherit Us of Our title of Gascony °; and We have 
ordained ‘to come with men of Our realm to the rescue and defence 
of Our Duchy aforesaid.’ Almost as significant is the warrant to the 
Welsh lords early in 1346, bidding them ‘ choose, array, and select ’ 
3450 men to be sent to Portsmouth, ‘ because, for the necessary 
Salvation and defence of Our Realm of England, We have ordered Our 
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passage to the parts beyond the sea.’ This Welsh contingent mustered 
so slowly that Edward sent a more peremptory command on th 
20th of April, ‘ under pain of forfeiture of all that ye can forfeit: At 
the same time we find him commanding ‘our well-beloved Guy de 
Brian to choose and take fifty miners from Our forest of Dean, at his 
own discretion . . . giving the said Guy, by these presents, ful] 
powers for taking and arresting all whom he may find rebellious, and 
for committing them to Our prisons, there to remain until We shal] 
be otherwise advised concerning them.’ Similar writs were sent to 
mayors and sheriffs throughout the land; and, though the king 
perhaps got little more than half the numbers he demanded, yet he 
certainly raised some 22,000 men for this one campaign from a popula. 
tion of about four millions. Many of these were the regular feudal 
levies; many, no doubt, were hired substitutes. But the constables 
were specially warned to look closely into the fitness of such substitutes 3 
and Crécy, as Professor Oman points out, bears sufficient witness to 
their quality. Moreover, this citizen-militia brought into our army 
practical, workmanlike spirit, and habits of rough brotherly discipline, 
which went far to assure our final success. Businesslike people, when 
they are compelled to fight, may be trusted to see that the real problem 
is how to kill the greatest number of foemen in the safest and most 
expeditious manner; and we may be sure that few belted knights 
did more actual execution in the field than ‘ Bartholomew Brown, 


with bow, arrows, and sword,’ or ‘ Robert Rubbleyard, with club and 


knife.’ 

It will readily be believed that, in so rough an age, all this con- 
scription caused much friction and much injustice; Shakespeare's 
famous caricature doubtless contains a good deal of truth, though 
he wrote only in the last decrepit years of the system.’ An interesting 

- inquest, on page 74 of Professor Gross’s Office of Coroner, tells us how, 
in 1322, Richard Clerke and John of Ashby were pressed for Scotland, 
and how they met by chance at Cold Ashby with ‘ John the Constable, 
who had chosen them to serve.’ They pursued him into a house, ran 
him through with a lance, and then took sanctuary in the church, 
whence they were dragged forth by their fellow-conscripts, not for 
execution, but ‘to serve our Lord the King,’ who could ill spare men 
of pith and mettle, even though they had spitted one of his constables. 
We have other less vivid but more general evidence of similar friction: 
The Londoners, in sending their first contingent, stipulated that 
this should not be made into a precedent ; though in fact they com. 
tinued, as we have seen, to supply heavy drafts for many years longe. 
Again, the king’s later writs often contain those tell-tale instructions 


for the imprisonment of refractory conscripts which we have already 


aome 


seen in the case of the Dean miners. Then, towards the end of the | 


reign, London began to send money instead of men; and the last 


1 2 Henry IV. ii. 2. 
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req | stages of the war were fought out by armies mainly raised on the 
the \ indenture system, by which captains and sub-captains contracted 
Avy to enlist certain numbers of volunteers at stated rates of pay. But 
de | even these volunteers, we must remember, were raised from a nation 
his — roughly trained in arms and in discipline. 
full Nor did compulsory service damp volunteer energies in medieval 
md | England any more than it does in modern Switzerland. In the very 
all | year of Crécy the Scots poured into England, flattering themselves 
to | that they would find none but ‘ ploughmen and shepherds and feeble 
ing chaplains ’; but at Neville’s Cross they met the militia of the northern 
he | counties, which inflicted on them one of the most disastrous defeats 
la- f in the Scottish annals. Among this militia were large numbers of 
Jal | volunteer parsons, whom the chronicler describes as marching forth 
les from’ York and Beverley with litanies on their lips, but with sword 
ag | and quiver on thigh, and the good bow under their arm. Tn 1360, 
‘A | again, we find parish priests turning out personally for the defence of 
ya | ` the realm ; and in 1383 priests and monks were among the ‘ crusaders ’ 
16, } whom Bishop Despenser led against the French. 
ei | It is a chapter of history interesting in itself, and doubly interesting 
m in its modern application. We must beware of pressing historical 
a | analogies too closely, especially over an interval of five centuries. 
A | But when we hear our fellow-citizens talk glibly of the un-English 
m, | „ System of compulsory service, let us remember that this was an 
ndi essentially English institution during the century which is singled | 
out by historians of all schools as specially important for the formation 
T of our national character. During that century our own civic and 


| ` political liberties grew by leaps and bounds, while non-conscripted 
] France declined from servitude to servitude. The regulations under 
ng | which Edward brought his conscripts to Crécy remained on the 
aa Statute Book until after the defeat of the Armada; nor was the 
tradition altogether lost in the days of our own grandfathers. 
Tr {algar and Waterloo were won to a great extent by conscripted 
meni; and, face to face with the stern realities of those times, few 
| politicians dared to argue that the Briton was too free to bear his 
Share of an imprescriptible national duty, or too brave to train in 

a defence of the country which had given him birth. 


G. G. COULTON. 
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THE REAL LARCADIO HEARN 


VERILY to be counted on the fingers of one hand among thousands 
are those who are fit to write the biography of another man, especially 
if that other man has once been a friend. Scrupulous accuracy, in go 
far as is possible, reticence, comprehension, generosity, are necessary 
concomitants of his outfit. Resentment, injustice, jealousy, must be 
carefully placed under lock and key. Harsh judgments as to his 
friend’s behaviour to him personally, if it be reprehensible, must be 
refrained from. Change of opinion, transference of affection, must be 
passed over without criticism, for how can readers tell but that 
righteous cause was given for both ? 

Dr. George Milbury Gould, whose book Concerning Lafcadio Hearn 
was published a short time ago, can hardly be said to have taken care 
that scrupulous accuracy, reticence, or comprehension accompanied 
him when he started on his task of putting together his reminiscences 
of the artist who honoured him with his intimacy. 

“His mind seemed to flush with religious or ethical enthusiasm 


while the Mosque of his real heart was only a chasm of gloomy nega- ` 


tion.’ This, his reticence. 


‘ Deprived by nature, by the necessities of his life, or by conscious 
intention, of religion, morality, scholarship ... and other con- 
stituents of personal greatness, it is more than folly to endeavour to 
place him as a great man before the world.’ This is Dr. Gould’s 
generosity and comprehension. 

‘The dead die never utterly,’ Hearn says in the conclusion of 
that prose poem, A Street Singer. ‘They sleep in the darkest cells of 
tired hearts and busy brains, to be startled at rarest moments only 
by the echo of some voice that recalls their past.’ 

To my heart and brain, as I read Gould’s preface, came the fanciful 
idea that the dead artist might awake startled at the echo of this 
pitiless and discordant voice —he who, in his wonderful prose, has 
introduced us to Kimiko and Yoko, who has told us the pathetic 


| 
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tale of “ Haru,’ and the exquisite story of the ‘ Shirabyoshi,’ who has 


shown us the flushed splendour of the blossom bursts of spring, the 4 
rising of the sun behind the peaks, the dying crimson of autumn 


foliage, in the loved land of his adoption—he who, with noiseless tread, 
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has led us into places of beauty, beyond the folding of the mists, up 
through vast green silences of temple gardens, deciphering strange 
inscriptions, expounding the mystery of the soul of a great nation. 
As year by year Lafcadio Hearn achieved a higher position in the 
American Press, he was beset by people anxious to open a correspond- 
ence on religious and literary subjects. Shy as he was in personal 
intercourse, he would pour out his heart on paper. With the im- 
pulsive temper and undeniable:lack of worldly wisdom inherited from 
his Irish ancestors, he endowed these friends whom he had never seen, 
or knew only by photograph, with every quality necessary to the 
l closest communication. It is a way with poets and dreamers to 
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Is think they hitch their wagon to a star, only to discover too late that 
y a the luminary is but a farthing dip ! | 
ol Dr. Gould apparently was impressed with the idea that he had a | 
y i great literary gift. Friendship with an author who would give him 
e advice and assistance was all that he needed for the career of letters. 
is He had heard of Hearn’s defective sight—who had not in America at 
e that time? Optics were his special branch of the medical profession. 
e He wrote an ardently appreciative letter to New Orleans of a trans- 
t lation by Hearn of one of Gautier’s tales. It is worthy of note 

that after his rupture with Hearn he alludes to these translations as 
n showing the artist’s ‘ghoulish pleasure in the gruesome and sen- 
e sualistic.’ : 
d In answer to this communication, Hearn expressed his sense of 
s ‘the value of literary encouragement from an evidently strong source.’ 

Thus was a correspondence opened. In one letter Hearn touches 

a upon the question of his eyesight. ‘Had the best advice in London. 
a Observe all the rules you suggest. Glasses strain the eye too much 

—Part of the retina is gone. Other eye destroyed by a blow at college— 
3 or, rather, by inflammation consequent upon blow. Can tell you 
3 more about myself when I see you, but the result will be more curious 
A than pleasing.’ 
7 One summer morning the door of Gould’s consulting room in 

Philadelphia opened, and Lafcadio entered. 
f The two men were both nearly of an age, entering the forties. 
f The closest communion began between them. Hearn stayed at the 
7 Goulds’ house, mixed with the Gould family on the most familiar 

terms. He did his proof-reading and correcting in a room especially 
1 set aside for him, and wrote long letters, as was his shy way, for 
3 Gould’s perusal. : 
4 “Let me pray you,’ he says in one of these letters, ‘not to make 
; Mention of anything written to you thus, even incidentally to news- i 
5 paper folk, or to any literary folk who would not be intimate oer, 
j fiends.’ ; pee = 
' ah On teading these lines we peer out as the proprietor of the china 

0 


sete 
P may have peered out trembling, after the breakage of his wares. oy eee: 


82 
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What letters of poor Lafcadio’s may not this Philadelphian doctor stil] 
hold in reserve ? 

With that love of the American for ‘ blowing the trumpet and 
beating the drum,’ before fame of any sort, Gould arrogates to him. 
self the effecting of a complete change in Hearn’s character at this 
' time. ‘He learnt the sense of duty, in short, I gave him a soul p 
The ‘Stern Daughter of the Gods’ seems continually to act as prompter 
at Dr. Gould’s elbow—-one marvels that she never inculcated duty 
to a friend ! 

‘I succeeded in bringing to his recognition,’ Gould also tells Us, 
‘that human beings are not always, and may never be wholly, the 
slaves of the senses and the dupes of desire.’ 

In 1885 Hearn, in a letter to Krehbiel, makes a confession of 
faith owning a spiritual dignity and breadth which I do not think 
Gould was capable of improving upen. 

What matter creeds, myths, traditions, to you or me who perceive in all 
Faiths one vast truth—one phase of the universal life ? Why trouble ourselves 
about detailed comparisons, while we know there is an Infinite which all thinkers 
are striving to reach by different ways, and an Infinite Invisible, of which all 
things visible are emanations ? Worlds are but dreams of God and evanescent ; 
the galaxies of suns burn out, the heavens wither, even time and space are 

only relative ; and the civilisation of a planet but an incident of its growth. 


But let us take Gould’s statements and examine and disprove 
each as we go along. 

At the very outset I protest at the inaccuracy of his insinuation 
that “mystery and uncertainty surrounds Lafcadio’s birth.’ On the 
first page of a Bible, given to Charles Hearn by his grandmother, are 
entries relating to the date of marriage, and the birth of each of his 
children. There we read the announcement of the birth of Patricio 
Lafcadio in the month of August 1850, and of Daniel James in 1854. 

The Hearn family pedigree runs back for well over 200 years. 
Daniel James, the first member that floats into our ken, figures as 
private chaplain to Lionel Cranfield Sackville, Duke of Dorset, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, coming apparently with him from England. 
We conclude that a slice of Irish land was bestowed upon Daniel 
James for the efficient manner in which he supervised the moralities 
and conventionalities of the viceregal Court, for we find his suc 
cessors and heirs as ‘ of Corieagh,’ in the County of West Meath. 
The Archdeacon married twice (both wives were Irish) and had six 
children, all of whom again married into the Protestant Irish squire- 


archy, contributing to that Hibernian and Anglo-Saxon stock that 


has produced so remarkable a number of eminent artists and poets: 
The characteristics of this hybrid race, its humour, its enjoyment © 


histrionic situations, its imagination, its eccentricity, so amply de- 
monstrated in Lafcadio Hearn’s case, seemed to be entirely unknow? 


to his biographer, Dr. Gould. 
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ll l For three generations the Hearns appear in collegiate, military, 
and county annals as honourable and weil-conducted country gentle- 


1 
nd { 
Ta > Tafcadio’® grandfather, Colonel E ee i 
ia Lafeadio’s grandta her, £ onel o e 43rd Regiment, married 
E Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Holmes. In one of her offspring we 
| see the first manifestation of the peculiarities of the racial type. 
a | Charles Hearn was a gallant officer and chivalrous gentleman, but 
I showed. no artistic bent. 

In Richard Hearn, Charles’s brother, we find the variation so 
v | startling, owning so many characteristics in common with his famous 
he | nephew, that a few words about him may not seem out of place. 

| When quite a youth he astonished the family circle by declaring 
gi l his intention of going to Paris to make his living as an artist. Beautiful 
ik í are some of his pictures done in the Millet style—peasant women 

i carrying wood, charcoal burners, little children driving geese, all that 
all | one might see on a summer day in Fontainebleau Forest. With his | 
es apostolic beard, kindly brown eyes, and extremely subversive views 
c on the subject of institutions which most men look upon as sacred, 
a Í ‘D’artiste Irlandais’ was quite a personality in Paris, much beloved 
i | of the American and French circle of artists at Barbizon. 

l Satanically proud like his nephew, he once, I remember, sent me 

'| over some pictures, which I induced the then President of the Royal 
ve Academy to find a place for on the Academy walls. They were hung 

| sky-high, but an appreciative purchaser was found. Wounded at 
on the position in which they had been placed, he would not hear of any 
he acceptance of the money. Does not this recall his nephew’s rupture 
Te | with Harpers, the publishers, when on board ship, going to Japan, 
1 he found that the artist who was being sent out to illustrate his letter- ` 
10 press was receiving double his emolument? Not only did Lafcadio 
® repudiate his contract, but refused to receive the royalties from books 
Ss. already written. Harpers were obliged henceforward to transmit the 
as money through a friend. 
rd The tragedy of Charles Hearn’s marriage was enhanced by the 
d. fact that when he went to Corfu he was in love with another woman— 
el the one indeed who subsequently became his second wife. ‘ Fire 
es soon lights on a warm hearth’ is an old saying. The beautiful Greek 
a girl caught his fancy for the moment, but how could enduring love 
h. be built on such a basis? Different mode of thought, different nation- 
ix ality, different religion soon made a rift in the ill-advised union, 
& ending in separation after a few years of marriage. 
ab en Patricio Lafcadio was but two or three years of age, his 
5. father’s regiment was ordered from Corfu to the West Indies. ` It is 
of not improbable that his wife and child accompanied him, and that 
i afcadio’s ‘memories of a place and a magical time, in which the sun 


and the moon were larger and brighter than now, a time that was 
Softly ruled by One who thought only of ways to make me happy,’ 
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refers to the West Indies instead of the Greek Island, and that < the 
weird little song that always brought sleep ° was crooned to him by 
a Creole nurse. It would be a curious coincidence if it were 80, and 
if the author of the now famous Z’wo Years in the West Indies had 
Spent however short a time there in his early childhood. A diar 
kept by an aunt proves beyond question that both he and his Greek 
mother were in Dublin in 1853, before the birth of his brother J immy. 

Belonging to an alien religion, not even talking their language 
(Lafcadio tells us that they could only speak a mixture, Italian and 
Romaic), in an atmosphere where social and religious distinctions are 
drawn with a rigidity that would be comic if the people who cherished 
them did not live up to their tenets with such relentless earnestness, 
what wonder that existence in Dublin was intolerable to Charles 
Hearn’s wife. 

A Mrs. Brenane, grand-aunt of Lafcadio’s (who had married a 
Roman Catholic and had gone over to the Roman Catholic faith) 
was living in Dublin at this time. A friendship had sprung up 
between her and Charles Hearn’s Greek wife, a friendship cemented 
doubtless by the fact of belonging to beliefs at variance with the 
people among whom their lot was cast. To Mrs. Brenane’s care, when 
she definitely separated from her husband, Mrs. Charles Hearn con- 
fided her son Lafcadio, then only eight years of age. 


My earliest remembrance of Aunt Brenane [a niece writes] is in the year 
1866, when she came to stay with us at She was then living at Redhill 
with the , who were, I believe, distant relatives of her husband, and Roman 
Catholics. In 1866 she was still comfortably off, and used to wear marvellously 
quaint, old-fashioned dresses of very rich silk. She was like an old thing in a 
book. In that same year, I remember, we heard her talk of Lafcadio Hear, 
who was then being educated at Ushaw with a view to entering the priesthood. 
In the autumn of 1868 we children were told that Aunt Brenane had lost all 
her money in some mercantile venture—I think of Oriental wares—recommended 
by » with whom she was living. She died in January 1871, having to be 
supported at the last by her relatives. 


Lafcadio’s tribulations seem to have begun when he came to an 
age for religious instruction, 


My boy [he says of his son later] will have what I never had as a child, natural, 
physical, and mental freedom. You cannot make a Goth out of a Greek, nor 
can you change the blood in my veins by speaking to me of a something vague 


and agnostic and mystic, which you deem superior to all that any Latin mind 
could devise. 


He was taken very much against his will to church. There he 
first learned to know the “peculiar horror that certain forms of Gothic 
architecture can inspire—I am using the word “horror” in a classi 
sense, in its antique meaning of ghostly fear.’ 

One day, in an unexplored corner of the library, he found great 
folio books containing figures of gods and demigods, athletes an 
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he af heroes, and describes the beating and fluttering of his heart as, breath- 
by less, he gazed upon unspeakably lovely faces and forms. 
nd { Oh! the contrast between that immortal loveliness and the squalor of the 
T 4 saints and the patriarchs and the prophets of any religious pictures |—a con- 
ry l trast, indeed, as of heaven and hell. ... In that hour the mediæval creed 
ak | seemed to me the very religion of ugliness and of hate. And as it had been 
| taught to me, in the weakness of my sickly childhood, it certainly was. Even 
Ja to-day, in spite of larger knowledge, the words ‘heathen’ and ‘ pagan’ (how- 
Be ever ignorantly used) revive within me old sensations of freedom and joy. 
| 
È ! This new-found light soon became the source of new sorrows— 
do the books were taken away. After some weeks they were returned 
s | to their former place all unmercifully mutilated, most of the figures 
s | erased, others pasted over. 
| The flame of genius is not easy to quench. In his reminiscences 
a l he tells us that he fell back upon the simple manifestations of nature, | 
h) | in the green of the fields, in the blue of the sky, in the poise of plants | 
p | and trees, in the faint blue line of far-off heavens. ‘At moments the | 
di simple pleasure of life would quicken to a joy, so large, so deep, that 
| it frightened me.’ 
ra In one of the letters forming the charming series written to Mrs. 


Atkinson, his half-sister, from Japan, Lafcadio mentions his having 
been sent, when quite a child, to a school kept by some old woman. 
‘She treated me cruelly and I ran away,’ is his observation regarding 
this incident. Whether this school was in Dublin or at Redhill it is 
impossible to say. Accuracy as to dates and times was never one of 
Lafcadio’s gifts. We only know that he arrived at Ushaw College, 
coming from Redhill, Surrey, on the 9th of September, 1863, aged 13. 

Strangely wanting in perception must those have been who sent 
Lafcadio Hearn to Ushaw College to prepare for the priesthood. To 
subject so vagrant, original, and untamable a soul as was his, even in 
his earliest years, to the necessary discipline and ecclesiastical training 
of such an institution was almost to court disaster. 

He himself wished to go to sea, but was unfortunately too near- 
sighted to pass the medical examination. 

I am enabled to give quotations from various letters written by 
the boy’s schoolfellows at Ushaw. 


No one could be here [this is from an ecclesiastic, now a high dignitary in 
the Roman Catholic Church] without knowing and remembering him. He was 
much in evidence and played many pranks of a very peculiar and highly imagina- 
tive kind. He was full of fun, wrote very respectable verses for a boy, -was an 
enormous reader, worshipped muscle—had his note-books full of drawings of 
brawny arms, &c., &e. 

As a boy his imagination was highly developed, and as a student he shone 
only in English writing; he was first in his class the first time he composed 
in English, and kept first or nearly first all the time he was here, and there 
Were several in his class who were considered very good English writers—for 

oys. In other subjects he was either quite middling or quite poor. I do not 
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suppose he exerted himself—except in English—and it took him all his time 
to keep his imagination in order. £ 

I should say he was very happy here altogether. He always seemed to 
plenty of friends, he had any amount to say, and was very original, sọ 
in the tumult of his thoughts, that you felt he might do anything in diff 
surroundings. 

He was not altogether a desirable boy—from the Superior’s point of view 
—and yet his playfulness of manner, and brightness, disarmed any feeling of 
anger in his many escapades. 

Tn spite of his great carcer, the fact that he became a pagan robs us of the 
interest in him we otherwise should have had. 


havo 
wild 
erent 


His descriptive talent was already noticeable at Ushaw [another school com. 
panion, Mr. Achilles Daunt, of Kileascan Castle, County Cork, tells us]. The 
wild, monstrous, weird in literature was what chiefly attracted him; anq he 
used to amuse himself with compositions at that time. He was of a sceptical 
turn of mind, and once shocked several of us by demanding evidence for beliefs 
which we had never dreamt of questioning. . . . His fancy was gloomy (which 
I understood was the result of a very sad childhood). It was said at the College 
that, owing to some family dissensions, the child was more or less neglected, 
kept solitary in a solitary gloomy old house with dark, panclled walls, Knightly 
feats of arms, combats with gigantic foes in deep forests, low red moons throwing 
their dim light across desolate spaces and glinting on the armour of great 
champions, storms howling over wastes, and ghosts shrieking in the gale— 
these were favourite topics of conversation. He cared little or not at all 
for the school games, cricket, football, &c., and this not merely because of his 
want of sight, but because they failed to interest him. 
I also cared little for them, and he and I were in the habit of walking round 
an oval among the shrubberies in the front of the College, indulging our tastes 
in fanciful conversation until the bell again summoned us to study. 


A companion one day alluded to the length of his home address. 
Lafcadio said his address was longer: ‘P. L. Hearn, Esq., Ushaw 
College, near Durham, England, Europe, Eastern Hemisphere, the 


Harth, Universe, Space, God.’ His friend allowed that his address 
was more modest. 


“Use my name of course, adds Mr. Daunt in giving these details; 
‘it affords me much pleasure “ to swell the triumph and partake the 
gale” of poor “ Paddy,” as we called him,’ 


It is to this schoolfellow, we imagine, that Lafcadio refers in one 
of his letters written to Ellwood Hendrick from J apan. 


Your letter was—well, I don’t just know what to call its quality ; there 
was a bracing tenderness in it that reminded me of a college friendship. Tw? 
lads, absolutely innocent of everything wrong in the world in life, living im 
ideals of duty and dreams of future miracles, and telling each other all theit 
troubles, and bracing each other up. I had such a friend once. We were both 
about fifteen when Separated. Our friendship began with a fight, of which 
got the worst; then my friend became for me a sort of ideal; which still lives: 
I should be almost afraid to ask where he is now (men grow away from eae 
other so); but your letter brought his voice and face back, just as if his very 
ghost had come in to lay a hand on my shoulder. ... 


Another schoolfellow writes—there are quotations from number 
of letters that I have not space to insert, many of them contribute 
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li pupils at Ushaw who were unaware until lately that their old 
Paddy Hearn and the celebrated writer ‘ Lafcadio Hearn’ 


comrade 
nd the same person :— 


were one & 


Life at college is of so uniform a character that there is not much to impress 
itself specially on the mind about individual students. We were in the same 
class or form. Hearn had the reputation at Ushaw of being wild, though I never 
heard what his wildness consisted in. As far as I can recall, his appearance was 
somewhat ungainly, and he was exceedingly short-sighted. In reading he had 
to bring the book very close indeed to his eyes. I understand that his defective 
vision was partly due to an accidental injury inflicted by a schoolfellow. He did 
not shine in school competitions except in literary composition. He had a great 
taste for the strange and weird, He had, I believe, a certain humour of a grim 
character ; I remember his writing a parody of ‘Casabianca,’ on a boy being 
flogged, beginning :— 

: The boy stood on the bloody floor 
Where many oft had stood. 


The poem was dropped in one of the college corridors and fell into the hands 
of the authorities, who were credited with being very highly amused by it. 
There was always something mysterious about him. I cannot say that he was 
unhappy in his school life; he was certainly not unpopular. I have a distinct 
recollection of his telling us about his confessor rising to his feet in anger when 
he confessed something of which I did not hear. It is related in the accompany- 
ing cutting. The confessor, I believe, was Father William Wrennall, not a grim 
man by any means, but an exceedingly gentle man. 


It is impossible, looking at the benevolent spectacled countenance 
of Monsignor Wrennall, as portrayed in the Chronicles of Ushaw, to resist 
a smile of amusement, realising the shock he must have received when, 
animated by his Celtic spirit of whimsical humour, the irreverent 
young scamp, Lafcadio Hearn, elected to inform him that ‘ he hoped 
the devil would come to him in the shape of a beautiful woman, as he 
came to the Anchorites in the desert.’ The trick—boasted of to his 
schoolfellows—was played when the boy was fifteen years of age, full 
of fun and mischief. The incident is cited by Gould, and repeated 
by all the critics, with a relish worthy of scandalous-tongued old 
women, as showing Lafcadio’s mental and spiritual degeneracy from 
his earliest years. ; 

We have no proof that he was expelled from Ushaw. Pupils 
Sometimes disappeared, without comment, at the end of the summer 
term. Most probably he was obliged to leave, as we have already 
shown, because his great-aunt, who had hitherto paid all school 
fees and expenses, was reduced to penury by an unlucky invest- 
ment. 

All things considered, the authorities of the college, if they did 
not expel him, exhibited considerably more leniency to Lafcadio than 
the college authorities at Oxford, under very much the same pro- 
Vocation, exhibited to young Shelley. The great poet did not live 
long enough to justify the Oxford dons, but years after, when Lafcadio 
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Hearn had become the father of a boy, and began to think of his 80n’, | 


future, he writes :— 


What shall I do with him? . . . Send him to grim Puritans that 
be taught the way of the Lord ? I am beginning to think that really mich y 
the ecclesiastical education (bad and cruel as I used to imagine it) is fount 
on the best experience of man under civilisation; and I understand lots of 
things I used to think superstitious bosh, and now think solid wisdom, 


he Ma; 


The record of his stay in London, where he drifted from Us 
is meagre. From letters written to Mr. Achilles Daunt, his chu 
Ushaw, he seems to have lived somewhere in the East End near the 
Docks. 

Too proud to seek help from the Protestant members of his 
family, his father in India, married again, with a young family of 
children to support, Mrs. Brenane ruined, what was there but star- 
vation ? 

* There is some good,” he says later, in his grimly philosophical way, 
“in the ghostly part of me, but it would never have been developed 
under comfortable circumstances. Hard knocks and intellectual 
starvation have brought my miserable little animula into some sort 
of shape.’ 

Enough has been revealed of Lafcadio Hearn by his Letters ang 
Life to show that even in these dark moments he had already begun 
that unceasing cultivation of his power of observation, and that 
persistent polishing of word and phrase that manifested itself so 
remarkably in his journalistic work two years later. He tells us of 
romantic dreams nourished at a public library, where sometimes he 

was too faint with hunger to read, of visits under the gloom of a 
“pea-soup fog,’ to that vast necropolis of Dead Gods, the British 
Museum, of wandering down to the Docks, to look at the ships that 
had come in from Eastern and tropical lands, ever the scent of the 
salt spray in his nostrils, the wail of the fringe of sea in his ears. 


hay, 


When the city roars dustily around you, and your heart is full of the bitter- 
ness of the struggle for life, there comes to you at long intervals in the dingy 
garret or the crowded street, some memory of white breakers and vast stretches 
of wrinkled sand, and far fluttering breezes that seem to whisper ‘Come’. - 
The glad waves leap up to embrace you . . . the free winds shout welcome 
in your ears, white sails are shining in the west; white sea birds are flying 
over the gleaming swells. And from the infinite expanse of eternal sky and 
everlasting sea there comes to you with the heavenly ocean breeze a thrilling 
sense of unbounded freedom, a delicious feeling as of life renewed, an ecstasy 
as of life restored. And so you start into wakefulness with the thunder of that 
sea-dream in your ears and tears of regret in your eyes to find about you only 


heat and dust and toil; the awakening rumble of traffic, and ‘ the city sickening 


on its own thick breath.’ . . . I would give anything to be a literary Columbus 
to discover a romantic America. . . . 


Poor Lafcadio, it was anything but a romantic America that he 


discovered when he reached Cincinnati a year later. The records ol 
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his poverty at this time seem almost, legendary—sleeping in dry 
goods’ boxes in the street or in a boiler in a vacant ‘ lot.’ 

I dream of ugly things—things that happened long ago. I am alone in an 
American city, and I have only ten cents in my pocket ; and to send off a letter 
that I must send will take three cents. That leaves me seven cents for the day’s 
food ; the horror of being without employ in an American city appals me... 
because I remember. 

He at last obtained newspaper work on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Some months elapsed when occurred that incident which Dr. 
Gould, in the peculiar language of which he every now and again 
makes use, cites as proving Hearn’s love of ‘ gloating over the clotted 
villainies of mediæval horror.’ 

I, on the contrary, think it as pathetic as any record in the range 
of literary annals. 7 

A horrible murder had been committed. The news reached the 
office at a time when all the members of the staff usually employed 
to report such things were absent. At the end of his tether to know 
what to do, the editor turned towards one of the ‘cub reporters,’ 
‘a quaint dark-skinned little fellow, who always sat in the corner, 
his head bent close over the paper, scratching away with the diligence 
of a beaver.’ Eagerly the youth accepted the editor’s offer. 

Dr. Gould feels impelled by ‘his sense of duty’ to give us almost 
the whole of this vivid masterpiece of description. As a delineation 
in its most appalling physical details of blood-curdling realism it 
thrills us now, as it thrilled the city of Cincinnati in 1874. 

His triumph was complete. A possibility of snatching time for 
work on his own account, and a decent salary, were henceforth 
assured. 

Who is most to blame in the circumstances? The editor who 
fed his public on such noxious stuff, the public who devoured it, or 
the half-blind starving boy who at last saw a gleam of light break 
through the gloom of hunger and misery that surrounded him ? 

In spite of the drudgery of his newspaper work at this time, in 
the small hours of the morning, after his police rounds, and the writing 
of columns in his inimitable style, he might be seen under a miserable 
Jet of gas, sometimes until broad daylight, with his one useful eye 
close to book and manuscript, translating from Gautier. 

One of his long-cherished dreams was the blending of a Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon style, to create in fiction something that would unite 
the element of strength, characteristic of Northern thought, with the 
Warmth of colour and the richness of imagery peculiar to Latin 
literature. Some have expressed regret that these years were devoted 
to such works as Clarimonde, Aria Marcella, and Flaubert’s Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. 

The how or the where an artist learns the language in which his 
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thoughts are to be expressed is a matter of small importance, com. 
pared with what he says when comprehension, significance, and style 
are his. ; 

It was during these Cincinnati days that he is credited with havin 
attempted to legalise by marriage a connexion. that he had formed 
with a mulatto woman. 

Dr. Gould has not inspired us with sufficient confidence in hig 
accuracy to permit us to accept this statement without considerable 
hesitation. Letters from friends of Hearn in America which Į 
have not the space to quote put a very different complexion upon 
this business. An eighth portion of black blood, we have to remember, 
made a marriage illegal at that time in America. This prohibition 
no longer exists, but it is useless to shirk the fact that primeval] 
passion was part of the groundwork of Lafcadio’s work and faith, 
as it is of most of those to whom art is outside and beyond conven- 
tions and social restraints. His opinion of women before he went to 
Japan was certainly not a high one. Deprived of his mother at an 
early age, placed under the care of a not very wise old lady, sent toa 
college to be prepared for the priesthood, and then plunged by the 
necessities of his position amongst some of the lowest types of woman- 
hood both in London and America, how could it have been otherwise? 
Years after, when wisdom had ripened his judgment, this is how he 
alludes to this incident :— 


When I was a young man in my twenties I had an experience like yours. 
I resolved to take the part of some people who were disliked in the place where 
T lived. I thought that those who disliked them were morally wrong, and so 
I argued boldly for them, and went over to their side. . . . The real feeling 
was a national sentiment, jealous love of country, moral questions much larger 
than those I have been arguing about which really caused the whole trouble. 


We are told that these social eccentricities laid him open to 
adverse criticism, and made his position in Cincinnati untenable. 
Only those, however, who know what journalism is in the United 
States, with its relentless competition, its striving for emolument 
and place, can conceive the unpopularity of, from their point of view, 
an ‘alien,’ who by his proficiency, had deprived them of a chance 
of promotion. When, added to this, he endeavoured to introduce 
reforms into the American methods of punctuation, and to assimilate 
them more closely to the English standard, for which in derision he 
was given the nickname of ‘ Old Semicolon,” we can easily understand 
his being viewed with no favour by his comrades. 3 

With a picked few he formed the closest ties. of intimacy. Jt! 
to his friendship with Krehbiel that we owe the delightful series of 
letters written from New Orleans and the West Indies. -The trans: 
parent sincerity and spontaneous expression, diversified with flashes 
of deeper thought, that enliven these pages raise them into the 
position of masterpieces in the epistolary style. Se as 
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om. j Some, with their practical instructions in literary labour, might 
Yle \ be used as a manual by young authors. 
. i Have you ever worked much with Roget’s Thesaurus? It is invaluable ; 
mg still more valuable are etymological dictionaries. . . . Such books give one 
ned | that subtle sense of words to which much that startles in poetry and prose 
H is due. . - - In art study you should feel the determination of those Neophytes 
hie of Egypt who were led into subterranean vaults and suddenly abandoned in 
bl darkness and rising water, whence there was no escape save by an iron ladder. 
f As the fugitive mounted through heights of darkness, each rung of the quivering 
I stairway gave way immediately he had quitted it and fell back into the abyss, 
0n echoing ; but the least exhibition of fear or weariness was fatal to the 
jer climber. . - - All this might seem absurd, perhaps to a purely practical mind, 
a but there is a practical side pika, 2e your best o your very, very best A the 
century must recognise the artist if he is there. If he is not recognised, it is 
val because he is not there . . . youmust succeed if you make the sacrifice of work- 
th, ing for art’s sake alone. ... If you only knew the pain and labour I have to 
en. create ; there are months when I cannot write . a the thought will not come. | 
to Thus, by unceasing labour, did Hearn attain that extraordinary 
be dexterity in handling English prose, that dignity of ease and style | 
yD | that in his last book, Japan: an Interpretation, has reached its full | 
he perfection, carrying the reader along as if borne on the bosom of a 
Hi full, deep-flowing river. He has the power of conjuring up a scene, 
>t bringing it before our eyes with a vividness of presentment that fairly 
he captures the senses. When he describes the old palace, his residence 
in New Orleans, ‘we see its huge archway, the courtyard with its 
ns. f banana palms, their giant leaves splitting in ribbons in the sun, the 
re hoary dog sleeping like a stone sphinx, we hear the echo of his footsteps 
at as he passes across the cold, cheerless rooms, vast with emptiness.’ 
r p. I have been tempted in this essay to give more biographical details 
ae than I had at first intended, but gradually genealogical details, and 
i as much evidence as possible on his early years and the development 
to | of his character and genius, were found necessary to disprove the 
le. f misrepresentations which have been made about Lafcadio Hearn. 
ed | In America he has become as legendary a person as was Shelley in 
nt | England eighty years ago. 
W, The reason for this to a great extent was his reserve towards the 
ce general public, and his manner of dropping those whom he had known, 
ce one by one, or of letting them drop him, which came to the same 
te thing. By some this unwarranted estrangement was bitterly resented, 
he and has led to much unfavourable criticism of his life and aims. If 
id We study the question, however, we shall see that this quality of so- 
called inconstancy to his friends was rather constancy to his arti—to 
is ~ the best that was in him. : 
of i „To one for whom he cherished the deepest affection to the end he 
2 | writes :— i 
‘ > a I am going to ask you simply not to come. . . . I wonder if my friend will 


and this with equanimity. He says that he will never misunderstand. I am 
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only fearing that understanding in this case might be ven worse than mi 
understanding, and I can’t make a masterpiece yet ; if I could, I sh 
seem to be putting on airs. That almost is the worst of it ! 


The very simplicity of his life in the East made it the more a 


terious to those accustomed to the luxury and complexity of Westem l 


civilisation. He ate rice and lotus with chopsticks, and wrote a stud 
marvellous in its impartiality and erudition, of one of the people most 
dificult to understand on the face of the earth. He slept on a Wooden 
pillow, J apanese fashion, and dreamed exquisite dreams. Seated on 
a mat on the floor, he wrote these dreams down, for the delight of 
mankind, in the most lucid and artistic language. 

As to his disputes with publishers, it is the old story ; a publishers 
refusal to give what the author asks, and the author’s refusal to 
conform to the publisher’s requirements. ‘Alden,’ he writes, has 
refused my Shadowings and Retrospects, and the Century have rejected 
a sketch and asked me to send them something “‘snappy.”’ To such 
a soul as his, sensitive to an almost abnormal point, such treatment 
as this would sting him to an anguish of resentment and bitterness— 
then it was that he would take up that ‘ pen of fire’ and write sen- 
tences charged with volcanic energy. 


ould not É 
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There are certain catch-words and phrases used in relation to Laf 


cadio Hearn that show how misinformed the general public is yet as 


to the vital facts connected with his genius and life. One writer | 


expresses his profound pity for a man ‘whose life was marred by 
sightlessness and lovelessness.’ Hearn’s keenness of vision, in spite 
of the loss of one eye and the near-sightedness of the other, remains 
a problem only to be solved by the sensitiveness of the perceptions 
of genius. ‘One minute,’ as his wife says, ‘was the whole time of 
his observation ; still he saw everything.” As to his ‘ lovelessness,’ 
let us study carefully his fourteen years’ residence in Japan. We 
may hold what opinion we like upon the subject of the marriage of 
one of our race with an Oriental. Hearn is not alone amongst 
Westerners in thinking the sweet, childish, unselfish Japanese woman 
a much more lovable creature than ‘ the superb, calculating, penetra- 
ting Occidental Circe of our more artificial society.’ 

‘T have at home,’ he writes, “a little world of about eleven people 
to whom I am everything. It is a very gentle world. Only happy 
when Iam happy. If I ever look tired ji is silent and walks on tiptoe 
I dare not fret about anything or others would fret more.’ ; 

What was ever nobler than his renunciation of his post as English 
Instructor at the J apanese College ? It could not be held by any but 
an Englishman, and he had made up his mind, for the sake of legalisit8 
his marriage and legitimatising his children, to nationalise himse 
a Japanese. He never seemed to doubt the necessity of this step; 
though it reduced him to beggary.. 
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Of criticism worth the name Hearn has as yet had mone. The 
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artist must be judged by the completeness of his work, a man by the 
end of his life. Gradually the turbid waters settled into purity and 
calm., ‘I can’t find pleasure in a French novel, written for the obvious 
purpose of appealing to instincts that interfere with perception of 
higher things. I would not go to see the Paris Opera if it were next 
door, and I had a free ticket.’ 

Thoroughly did he learn the lesson that life had to teach him. 
Out of sickness, suffering, and want, through contempt and betrayal, 
through sneers and abuse did his tuition come.. Never was the lesson 
shirked, never was the experience slurred over; in the end he proved 
that in spite of almost overwhelming disabilities, physical, moral, 
and mental, success is to him who tramples self under foot, victory 
to the worker ! 

During the last years of his life Hearn had a pathetic yearning for 
recognition in the English literary world. ‘You will be pleased to 
hear that my books are attracting considerable attention in England 
now,’ he writes. “It is very hard to win attention there, but much 
more important than to win it in America.’ It gives one a thrill of 
compunction to find this great artist writing, after thirty years of hard 
work, ‘My average earnings for the last three years have been 
scarcely 500 dollars a year... . I shall get along somehow, but I 
am so very tired of being hard pushed, and ignored, and starved, 
obliged to undergo moral humiliations, which are much worse than 
hunger or cold.’ 

Granted that he never learnt those economies which make a 
balance between expenditure and income, that he always, as he said 
himself, ‘remained a veritable blunderer in the ways of the world,’ 
is there no indebtedness on our part, no gratitude, that ought to make 
us English people more kindly, less uncharitable, in our judgment of 


= Patricio Lafcadio Hearn, our own kith and kin ? 


It always seems to me that a country ought to honour him who 
devotes heart and brain to perfecting her language, to filtering and 
handing it down intact to future generations—as much as she honours 
him who dies on the field of battle for her sake. 


Nina KENNARD. 
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AN INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOY. 
MENT SCHEME 


To the Basle scheme for insurance against unemployment’ special | 
interest is attached, and for two reasons. It is the newest of all these | 
insurance schemes, the one founded on the latest statistics and most y 
‘In accordance with latter-day notions. And it has the crowning merit . 
of being framed on economical lines : towns that adopt it will certainly } 
find, at the end of a few months’ trial—providing, of course, they work 
it in the spirit in which it is devised—that they are spending less | 
money on their unemployed than they have spent on them for years | 
before. Although this scheme was framed only some few months | 
ago, the cantonal government of Basle City have long been hard | 
at work trying to devise an insurance scheme for the solution of the | 
unemployed preblem. Already, in 1899, they drew up an Insurance | 
against Unemployment Bill which they hoped would content all | 
classes, and they succeeded in passing it through the cantonal Parlia- | 
ment. When the measure was submitted to a plébiscite, however, l 
it was rejected by a majority of nearly five to one, chiefly because it | 
was drawn up on compulsory lines. The aristocrats of labour, men | 
fairly sure of constant employment, bitterly resented being called | 
upon to pay fees for insurance against unemployment. The Bill was 
nothing but an outrageous attempt to tax the better class of workers | 
for the benefit of the worse, they declared roundly. So high did 
feeling run on the subject that the Government decided to give up all 
thought of organising insurance against unemployment on a com 
pulsory basis, and to try what could be done in the way of contriving 
a voluntary system. 

In 1901, the Basle Home Department drew up a scheme under 
which the Government, instead of founding a State Insurance against 
Unemployment Office, were to induce the Labour Unions to foun 
private offices of their own. Itwas proposed that every Union which 
would undertake to provide, under given conditions, allowances 10% 
such of its own members as were out of work through no fault of thet i 
own, should receive an annual subsidy from the State. This scheme — 
met with but scant support, however, because under it, as its OPP 
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nents urged, nothing would be done for the very men who most need 
help when out of work, i.e. the poorer class of casual labourers, who 
do not belong to a Union. 

By 1902 the Government were at their wits’ end, for all classes 
were clamouring that the unemployed problem must be dealt with, 
and they did not know how to deal with it. They had recourse, 
therefore, to that general refuge of perplexed Ministers—a Com- 
mission. In their case, however, the appointing of a Commission 
was no mere excuse for postponing legislation; on the contrary, it 
was an honest attempt to obtain the data necessary for legislating 
wisely. This is proved by the eminently common-sense fashion in 
which they set their Commissioners to work. For they organised 
them into what was practically a temporary Government department, 
and entrusted to them the task of providing the unemployed with 
work, as well as that of studying the unemployed problem and trying 
to solve it. This they did as a means of bringing them into touch 
personally with the class for whose benefit legislation was to be 
framed ; thus giving them opportunities of learning by actual experi- 
ence how the difficulties with which the work is beset could best be 
overcome. 

The Commission consisted—and consists, for it is still sitting— 
of twenty-one members, among whom were employers of labour, 
labour leaders, and labourers; clergymen, professional men, trades- 
men, men of all classes in fact; and their chairman was a Minister of 
State, Regierungsrath Wullschleger. They threw themselves heart 
and soul into their twofold task, investigating minutely the causes 
of unemployment, and weighing the pros and cons of its various 
remedies, while striving to help the unemployed and keep them from 
becoming unemployable. It was not until they had been hard at 
work for nearly five years, that they drew up the recommendations 
on which is founded the insurance against unemployment scheme 
with which we are here concerned. 

The framer of the new scheme, HerrWullschleger, has evidently bene- 
fited by the painful experience of the framers of other schemes of the 
kind, and has Jearnt useful lessons from their mistakes. For he has 
carefully avoided the pitfalls into which they stumbled, and has found a 
crevice through which to make his way in more than one of the stone- 
walls they vainly sought to climb. Before ever he set to workin Basle, 
several systems of insurance against unemployment had already been 
tried, not only in other Swiss Cantons, but elsewhere; and they had 
failed. Some had failed because they were framed on compulsory 
lines ; others, because they either favoured the unskilled labourer 
to the detriment of the skilled, or the skilled to the detriment of the 
unskilled ; others again, because Poor Law officials were allowed to 
have a hand in the administration of them. His scheme, therefore, 
18 contrived on voluntary lines: under it no one need insure unless 
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he wishes ; and among those who do insure everything that can be done | 
is done to hold the balance even. What is more important still 
perhaps, neither Poor Law officials, nor yet Poor Law authorities, 

are to have anything whatever to do with the working of it. 
The great difficulty in the way of framing on voluntary lines 9 
workable system of insurance against unemployment lies in the fact | 
that it is, of course, always the men who are most likely to be unem- j 
ployed who are the most eager to insure. Of this, there is proof 
wherever a voluntary system has been tried. In one town, indeed, no 
fewer than 69 per cent. of those who had insured against unemployment 
were actually unemployed in the course of a single winter, and had to 
be helped. And steady men of the better class, who are out of work 
only just now and then, do not care to insure in an office crowded with 
men who are out of work frequently. For if they do, the fees they | 
pay must go, in part at any rate, to provide the money for the out-of- i 
work allowances of these other men. The Basle Commissioners were 
convinced, that to try to organise an insurance office in which workers 
of all classes would insure, would be sheer waste of time, as skilled, 
well-paid artisans would never, of their own free will, insure against | 
unemployment in an office that opened its doors to casual labourers, 
much less to women. Under the scheme for which they are respon- 
sible, therefore, no attempt is made to club together the diverse classes 
of workers, or to frame for them a uniform system of insurance. 
It is proposed, it is true, that a general State Insurance Office shall be l 
opened for the benefit of wage-earners of all degrees; but it is pro- | 
posed also that private insurance offices shall be opened for the | 
benefit of special sections of wage-earners; and that so long as these | 
private offices shall grant insurance policies under the same con- | 
ditions as the State Office grants them, and shall regulate their | 
financial affairs on lines approved by the State, submitting their | 
accounts to State auditors, the State shall contribute to their funds | 
| 
| 


| 


at a fixed rate, besides making good any deficit there may be in the 
funds of its own Office. What is aimed at, in fact, is securing all-round 
insurance against unemployment ; and that this may be secured, not 
only is a State Insurance Office to be organised, but a helping hand 
is to be given to any Friendly Society, Trades Union, or other Labour E 
Association that is willing to organise, under certain conditions, @ i 
private insurance office for its own members. Thus, practically, the R 
scheme is twofold ; and it is founded on two separate measures, both z 

0 
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of which will, it is hoped, be passed by the Cantonal Parliament next 
month, be ratified by the people in the course of the spring, and become 


law. Atthe end of three years they will be submitted to the Cantonal Ë 
Parliament for revision, as the Government regard insurance against \ 7 
unemployment as an experiment for the time being. $ 

¥ 


By the Basle * Law concerning the establishment of a State In- 
surance Institute for the unemployed,’ the Government is authorised 
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to organise and maintain, at the cost of the State, an Insurance Office ; 
and also to supplement its funds out of the State exchequer, should 
its liabilities not be covered by the fees of its policy-holders, together 
with the free gifts of their employers. The Office will be placed under 
the direction and control of a managing committee, consisting of a 
president and ten members, who will hold office for three years. The 
president and five of the members will be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the policy-holders will elect the other five from among 
themselves. They will receive two francs each for every meeting 
they attend; and they will also have repaid to them any expenses 
they may incur while discharging their official duties. The actual 
work of the Office will be done by a paid manager, appointed by the 
Government on the recommendation of the committee, and by other 
paid officials appointed by the committee itself. They will be under 
the close surveillance of the committee, the members of which will be 
personally responsible to the Home Department, and through it to 
the Government, for the management of the business of the Office. 
If any policy-holder have a grievance against the manager, he may 
appeal to the committee to redress it; and, if his appeal be rejected, 
he may appeal against the committee to the Home Minister. If the 
manager have a grievance against the committee, he, too, may appeal 
to the Home Minister. 

Once a year the committee will draw up a report giving the details 
of the working of the Insurance Office, and there will be a general 
meeting of the policy-holders, under the presidency of the Home 
Minister, to consider it. At this meeting all the members of the 
committee who were appointed by the Government must be present, 
together with the manager; and any policy-holder will have the right 
to criticise their doings, and to make suggestions for the improvement 
of the working of the Office. Special meetings will be held whenever 
either the majority of the members of the committee, or one-fifth of 
the policy-holders, desire it. The Office accounts will be submitted 
to three auditors, the chief of whom will be appointed by the Home 
Minister, and the other two by the policy-holders. 

As the Basle Government regard insurance against unemployment 
a8 an experiment, they have very wisely secured for themselves a free 
hand to adapt, so far as possible, the financial details of the new 
System to circumstances ; and they have also secured for the 
Managing committee a free hand to turn to account, in the working 
of it, the experience they gain as time passes. Within certain wide 
limits, the Home Minister, representing the Government, will be able 
to change by decree the amount both of the insurance fees and the 
unemployed allowances; and the members of the committee will be 
able to determine for themselves the lines on which they will act. It 
will be for the committee to say whether the State Insurance Office 
Shall be worked together with the State Labour Bureau, and by the 
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same manager, or whether the two institutions shall be worked 
separately, although, of course, in close connexion. In the BU 
general rules are laid down as to who shall, and who shall not, have F 
the right to insure against unemployment, in the State Office ; but w 
is left to the committee to determine the precise conditions under 
which policies will be granted; the precise conditions, too, under 
which they will be forfeited. The advantage of this arrangement 
is that changes may be made both in the working of the law and in its 
financial details without any change, requiring the consent of Parlia. 
ment, being made in the law itself. | 

One of the peculiarities of the Basle system of insurance against 

unemployment is that it is almost the only system of its kind, so far 
as I know, under which women benefit. When once the State Office is 
opened, any man—or woman—who, being a wage-earner, has lived in | 
Basle Town uninterruptedly, during the whole of the previous year, | 
and during that year has worked there for at least three months, may 
insure against unemployment, subject to the following conditions :— 

He—or she—must be between eighteen and sixty years of age; | 
he must be employable, z.e. physically and mentally able to work; 
and he must not be insured against unemployment in a private office 
that is subsidised by the State. In certain circumstances to be 
determined by the committee, persons belonging to Basle, but working | 
in some other Canton, will also be allowed to insure in the State | 
Office. 

Any person who holds an insurance policy in the State Office will 
forfeit it if he become partially or totally unemployable ; if he leaves 
Basle; if, excepting in the circumstances to be determined by the | 
committee, he goes to work out of Basle; or if he insures against 
unemployment in a State-aided private office. He will forfeit it 
also if he does not fulfil the obligations laid on him either by the law, 
or by order of the Insurance authorities ; if he knowingly makes to 
these authorities false statements ; or if he does anything that entails 
loss on the Insurance Office. 

In order to insure against unemployment, a man—or a woman— 
must pay every month a fee of not less than fivepence or more than 
one shilling, the exact amount being fixed by Government decree. In 
the case of persons who have insured against unemployment for 4 
number of years without ever' being unemployed, the fees may be 

reduced. Under the Basle system a policy-holder will have no claim 
against the State Insurance Office until he has paid his fees for at 
least six months. Then he has the right, so long as he continues to 
pay them, to an unemployed allowance six days a week, for eight 
weeks at most, every year, if out of work through no fault of his 
own. The allowance will not begin until he has been unemployed 
for at least four days. The exact amount he will receive. will be 
fixed from time to time by Government decree; but during the first 
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five weeks he is unemployed, it cannot by law be less than 10d. a d 
or more than 2s. 1d. 

It is expressly forbidden to grant an allowance to anyone who is 
unemployed through some fault of his own. This is a point on which 
stress is laid and the cases in which allowances must be refused are 
carefully defined. No man—or woman—may claim an allowance, if 
he has thrown up his work without some good and sufficient reason ; 
or if his unemployment is the result of his having demeaned himself 
in such a way as to justify legally his summary dismissal; or if it 
is the result of a strike, or of illness, or of an accident. As soon as the 
strike is over, however, or the weakness entailed by illness, or accident, 
is passed, he recovers his right to an allowance. A policy-holder 
forfeits his claim against the Insurance Office authorities, if he either 
make a false statement to them knowingly in matters relating to 
his claim; or if he, without good and sufficient reason, refuses work 
offered to him. The members of the committee will, of course, be the 
judges as to what reasons for refusing work are good and sufficient ; 
but it is expressly stated in the law that a man may refuse a post 
vacant owing to a strike or a lock-out, without forfeiting his claim to 
an allowance. He may, also, if he has a family, refuse one that is out 
of the Canton. The State Insurance Office will pay the travelling 
expenses of policy-holders who, being unemployed, accept work 
abroad. 

Under the Basle system, it must be noted, a person who insures 
against unemployment does not secure the right to a money allowance 
if unemployed. What he does secure is the right either to a money 
allowance or to employment, the same thing, perhaps, in the eyes of 
an honest man, but not in the eyes of a lazy ne’er-do-weel. In no 
circumstances can the authorities be called upon to provide allowances, 
excepting in the case of persons for whom they cannot provide work. 
The State Insurance Office will be carried on in close co-operation 
with the State Labour Bureau; and whoever announces himself to the 
Office as unemployed, proving at the same time that this is through no 
fault of his own, will in the first instance be referred to the Labour 
Bureau. And the manager of the Bureau is in close touch with the 
employers of labour not only in Basle, but throughout Switzerland ; 
he knows, therefore, exactly where there is most chance of work being 
found. He is in close touch, too, with the Works Department, and can 
bring pressure to bear on its officials to induce them to have public 
undertakings done, so far as possible, just when labour is in least 
demand. He will do his best—it is his business—to find a place for 
every unemployed policy-holder who presents himself; and it is not 
until he has failed, has failed, too, through no fault on the part of the 
Place-seeker, that the question of granting an allowance will arise. 

Practically, the only policy-holders who under the Insurance Act 
will have the right to allowances are those who, being unemployed, are 
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eager to be employed, and are striving to obtain employment. Ang ag 
the Labour Bureau manager is an expert in dealing with the unemployeg | 
class, in sifting and sorting them, it will be no easy task for even the \ 
cleverest of professional work-shirkers to deceive him, and, by passin g f 
himself off as a work-seeker, to obtain an allowance. Besides, a man 
who either applies for an allowance, or who is receiving one, may at 
any time be put to the test by work being offered to him; for, if he 
refuses it without good reason, or if he accepts it and throws it Up, or 
loses it by doing it badly, he, of course, forfeits all claim against the 
Insurance Office. Thus there is no fear that the Basle Insurance against 
Unemployment Office will ever be flooded by loafers to the detriment 
of honest industrious men ; for the loafer will have no inducement to 
insure in it, as the chances are, all that he would obtain from it, were 
he to insure, would be a pressing offer of work, the very thing for 
which he has no desire whatever. 

Whereas the first of the Insurance against Unemployment Bills was 
framed for the benefit of the poorer class of workers, especially casuals 
and women, who as a rule do not belong to Labour Associations, the 
second was framed for the benefit of the better-paid class—the Trades 
Union class. The object of the former is to enable the Government 
to organise and work a State Office open to all sorts and conditions of | 
wage-earners ; while the object of the latter is to induce every Friendly | 
Society, Trades Union, or other Labour Association to organise and work | 
a private insurance office, one open only to its own members. Andhard ` 
as it was to frame the former, it was still harder to frame the latter. 
For the only way in which a Government can induce an Association to | 
organise anything is by subsidising it ; and, if they subsidise it, ordinary | 
prudence demands that they must have some control over its expendi- | 
ture. Yet to devise means of controlling its expenditure, without | 
interfering with its management, is a task which would certainly puzzle, 
even if it did not pass, the wit of man. And they cannot interfere | 
with its management without making themselves responsible for it, | 
to a certain extent, besides running the risk of exciting the resentment | 
of its officials. The Basle ‘ Law for helping Private Insurance against | 
Unemployment Offices’ is a compromise, of course ; and how it will 
work time alone will show. Still, it is certainly contrived with great | 
skill; and is probably as safe a measure as, given the conditions, could 
be contrived. 

Under this law any Labour Association or Friendly Society that has 
existed in Basle City for not less than six months, and has at least 

fifty members who are resident there, may open a State-aided Insurance 
against Unemployment Office for the benefit of its own members, 
provided, of course, that it can obtain the permission of the Government 
and that it fulfils the conditions they impose. Before it can receive 
one penny out of the public exchequer, however, it must convince the 
Home Office that it is organised on sound business principles and that 
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itis solvent. It must undertake to keep the accounts of its insurance 
office quite apart from its other accounts, and to allow them to be 
audited by State officials. It must undertake also that its insurance 
office shall grant allowances to its unemployed members under the 
same conditions as the State Office grants them to its policy-holders ; 
and that it shall grant them only to the ‘ genuine unemployed,’ i.e. 
employable men who are out of work through no fault of their own 
and are eager to be in work. As a means of testing whether applicants 
for allowances are, or are not, genuine unemployed, these private 
insurance offices are required by law to place the name of every applicant 
on the list either of the State Labour Bureau, or of some Labour 
Bureau recognised by the State. Under no circumstances may they 
grant allowances excepting to men for whom the Bureau manager cannot 
provide suitable work. In one respect persons insuring in private 
offices will have an advantage over those insuring in the State Office, as 
private offices may, if they choose, make allowances to their policy- 
holders for seventy consecutive days; whereas the State Office can 
make them to its policy-holders for only forty-eight days, i.e. six days 
a week for eight weeks. 

The Government have the right, under the Insurance Law, to refuse 
to grant State aid to a private office, and also to withdraw it at any time, 
when granted ; but they have not the right to interfere in any way 
with the working of the State-aided office, or with the affairs of the 
Trades Union or Friendly Society to which it belongs. Still, if in their 
opinion the working expenses of the office are excessive, they may 
insist on their being reduced ; and, until they are reduced, may stop 
all State aid. 

Any Association that opens a State-aided insurance office will be 
free to fix the amount both of the insurance fees its members pay and 
of the allowances they receive when out of work. It will decide for 
itself whether all its members shall pay the same fees and be able to 
claim the same allowances, or whether the amount of the fees and of the 
allowances shall vary according to their earnings. In the Bill, however, 
it is laid down as a general principle that the fees must be high enough 
to cover, in normal times, the cost of the allowances; and that no allow- 
ance shall exceed in amount two-thirds of the average earnings, when 
in work, of the person who receives it. The fundamental idea of 
the Bill is, indeed, that if the members of a Union or Society can- 
not afford to pay fees high enough to cover the cost of the allow- 
ances, they ought not to open an insurance office of their own, but to 
insure in the State Office. State aid is given to private insurance 
offices not to enable them to grant, in normal times, higher allowances 
than they could otherwise afford to grant ; but to enable them to bear 
the strain entailed on them in times of exceptional distress. What the 
State aims at is to secure that their financial arrangements shall, from 
the first, be on a sound basis. It, therefore, helps each one of them 
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to form a reserve fund large enough to cover all its liabilities ; it helps 
them also to tide over those critical early days before the fund can Ih 
formed. The aid it grants, however, is of course granted only tem. 
porarily, and will be withdrawn as soon as it has served its purpose, 

The amount of State aid any private insurance office May receive 

is determined by two factors, t.e. the sum of the insurance fees paid to it 
and the sum of the unemployed allowances it pays. It is not, however, 
the fees and allowances of all its members that are reckoned, but only 
of such of them as have lived in Basle during the whole of the previous 
year, have worked there for at least three months, and have insured 
against unemployment for at least six months. With its other policy- 
holders the State has nothing to do. 

Practically, under the Basle system, each office will receive two 
grants, the precise amount of which will, within certain limits, be fixed 
by the Government every year, and will vary according to its financial 
condition, and the economy or extravagance with which it is managed, 
The law decrees, however, that the one grant shall not be less than 
20 per cent., or more than 40 per cent., of the sum of the insurance fees 
paid to the office during the year ; and that the other shall not be less 
than 25 per cent., or more than 50 per cent., of the sum of the allowances 
it has paid. The 20-40 per cent. grant must go to forma reserve fund, 
which cannot, in ordinary circumstances, be touched by the insurance 
office ; while the 25-50 per cent. grant goes to form a special reserve 
fund, which may be drawn upon when the allowances claimed cannot be 
paid out of the office’s ordinary exchequer—its insurance fees. At the 
end of each year every State-aided Insurance Office must submit its 
accounts to the Home Department, and unless these accounts prove 
that it is doing its work economically, in a business-like fashion, and 
is striving to render itself financially independent, its State aid will 
speedily be withdrawn. 

The great merit of the Basle insurance scheme is that it isa means 
of helping those who are down on their luck, of helping them, too, with- 
out pauperising them; for under it, it is only those who are down through 
misfortune, not through laziness, vice, or perversity, who will be helped; 
and they will be helped only in so far as they are willing to help them- 
selves. When the Insurance Laws are in force, wage-earners of all 
degrees will be able to insure against unemployment on terms which 
even the poor among them can afford to pay ; and by insuring, they will, 
if they are decent men—when a decent man is out of work it is neve 
through his own fault—practically secure for themselves immunity from 
the suffering entailed by unemployment. 

As things are, an industrious, respectable man when out of work 
often eats out his very heart, and worries himself almost to death, 
going about half starved, seeking vainly for something to do, steadily 
deteriorating the while, physically, even if not morally. Under the 
new system he will, when employed, always insure against unemploy- 
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ment, with the result that, when it comes, either work will be found 
for him, or he will for eight weeks—possibly even ten—be provided 
with the means wherewith to buy food while trying to find work for 
himself. Thus the State, by organising insurance against unemploy- 
ment, will undoubtedly confer a great benefit on the deserving class of 
wage-earners, those who are always glad to work, but cannot always 
find work to do. It will secure for them help at the very time when it 
is most needed, and of the very kind that is best worth having, help 
in finding work, help in keeping themselves fit until work can be found, 
help, too, and this is an all-important point, that even the most 
susceptible among them can accept without losing his self-respect. On 
the other hand, the State will, by its venture, confer no benefit whatever 
on the undeserving class, the sort of men who will never of their own 
free will do an honest day’s work. To them it will give nothing at all, 
nay, it will even take away from them something that they have already. 
For whereas now they are able to pose as genuine unemployed, and 
therefore as deserving objects of charity, whenever the fancy seizes 
them, under the new system it will be otherwise. Then they will 
have no excuse, even when really unemployed, for appealing for alms, 
either official or private ; for if they have insured against unemploy- 
ment, the Insurance Office will provide for them; and, if they have 
not insured, the mere fact that they have not, will in itself be regarded 
as proof that they have no great desire for employment. It will 
stamp them, in fact, unmistakably as loafers ; and alms-givers, even 
of the tender-hearted, weak-headed type, never give wittingly to a 
loafer; while all that a well-advised community ever does for him, 
is to pack him off straight to a penal workhouse, and keep him there 
until he has mended his ways. 

In Basle City at the present time the State spends out of the public 
purse some 50,000 francs a year on the unemployed, besides contri- 
buting to the expenses of various institutions maintained for their 
benefit. And private citizens out of their own purses give to them, 
or spend on them, at the very least 50,000 francs more. Thus the 
burden entailed by unemployment on the community as a whole 
amounts to more than 100,000 francs a year. And the greater part 
of this money, probably not less than two-thirds, makes its way into 
the pockets of the worthless section of the population, the section 
willing neither to work nor yet to want. For it is always those who 
clamour most who receive most when alms are being dealt out, and 
worthy folk are never good clamourers. 

What the expenditure on the unemployed will be under the insur- 
ance system, it is impossible, of course, to say; but the Ministers 
Tesponsible for the financial details of the two Bills are of opinion 
that, with careful management, 30,000 francs a year will cover the 
ple expense entailed by the State Insurance Office. Supposing, 

Owever, that 40,000 francs a year are required to cover it, and 20,000 
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more to cover the cost of the State aid granted to private insura l 
offices. Even, then, the burden entailed by unemployment E e 
community as a whole will be less by 40,000 francs a year than į ej 
now. And they who have to raise the money will have the satisfacti ù 
of knowing that it will do good in the world, not harm, and wil] A i 
decent men, not to lazy vagabonds. Thus, even financially, By | 
City will gain by organising insurance against unemployment, wid 
socially it will gain immeasurably, if for nothing but that, unde, th | 
new system, loafers will be forced either to work or to starve, andl 


‘hunger marches’ will cease to be lucrative. 


i 
Í 
y 
| 
| 
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EDITH SELLER, 
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BRITISH WORK FOR BRITISH WORKERS 


Free TRADERS never tire of telling us that the British workers are the 
happiest and most prosperous workers in the world. They tell us 
that Free Trade means high wages, that our workers receive the 
highest wages in Europe, and that these high wages go much farther 
in this country than they would in any other country, because the 
cost of living is much lower in Great Britain than anywhere else, 
thanks to Free Trade. ‘These assurances are, as a rule, supported by 
statistics according to which British workers earn on an average 
about thirty-five shillings a week, whereas the workers in protected 
countries, such as Germany and France, earn considerably less. 

Unfortunately, the statements and statistics which are habitually 
given by Free Traders in proof of the prosperity of our workers are 
not in accordance with the facts. The high British wages which are 
usually quoted are the wages paid to a minority of our workers. 
They are paid to a relatively small number of Trade Unionists, who 
occupy an exceptionally favourable position among our workers, 
and in giving these high wage figures no allowance is ever made for 
frequent and prolonged spells of unemployment, which reduce the 
high nominal wages of our Trade Unionists to a substantially lower 
level. 

Great Britain has more than 12,000,000 wage-earners. Of these 
only about 2,000,000 are Trade Unionists. Let us leave aside the 
deceptive Trade Union statistics, which apply only to a favoured 
section—one-sixth, if not less—of our workers; let us examine the 
general national condition of labour in Great Britain, and let us then 
glance at the conditions of labour in other countries. Such an exami- 
nation will show that our workers are not better off, but are probably 
much worse off, than are the workers ‘in the great industrial and 
Protectionist countries. 

Adam Smith taught : 


ce country where the funds destined for the maintenance of labour are 
a T oh decaying, every year the demand for servants and labourers would, in 
Pi n classes of employments, be less than it had been the year before. 
ee Tao had been bred in the superior classes, not being able to find employ- 
m their own, business, would be glad to seek it in the lowest. The lowest 
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class being not only overstocked with its own workmen, but with the | 
flowings of all the other classes, the competition for employment would p co | 
great in it as to reduce the wages of labour to the most miserable and 5 oui 
subsistence of the labourer. . . . The liberal reward of labour, therefore Canh \ 
is the necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing national We l if 
The scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is the ae th | 
symptom that things are at a stand, and their starving conditions that they | 
going fast backwards. areg 


I am afraid that Adam Smith’s description applies to a very ] 
part of our workers. l 
We can easily ascertain whether, as the Free Traders assert 
our workers are well employed, well paid, and prosperous, or whether 
they are not well employed, ill paid, and poor. | 
In a country in which wages are high and prices low there should 
be little poverty. Nevertheless, the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banne, l 
man told us on the 5th of June, 1903 : * Thanks to the patience an 
accurate scientific investigations of Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Chang 
Booth, we know that there are about 30 per cent. of our populatio, 
underpaid, on the verge of hunger.’ Free Traders have tried in vai, 
to explain away that fearfully damaging statement of their leader 
which rather understated than overstated the case. In the ninth 
volume of Mr. Booth’s work Life and Labour of the People we read o 
page 427 : 


arpe | 


i 
| 

The result of all our inquiries makes it reasonably sure that one-third of the | 
population are on or about the line of poverty, or are below it, having at most | 
an income which, one time with another, averages twenty-one shillings or twenty: | 


two shillings for a small family (or up to twenty-five or twenty-six for one o | 
larger size), and in many cases falling much below this level. 


I would draw attention to the fact that the average earnings ofa) 
most twenty-one shillings to twenty-two shillings apply not to ont | 
third of our wage-earners, but to one-third of our wage-earels | 
families ; that the scanty income of twenty-one shillings to twenty-tW | 
shill ngs a week which is ‘enjoyed’ by one-third of our workers £ 
earned by the united exertions of all the members of the family. | 

On page 21, volume II., of his work, Mr. Booth gives us the result 
of his investigations into the labour conditions of London in t 
following summary : 


nice, 


CONDITIONS or POPULATION or LONDON 


4 Per cents 
WAIN WONEMY oo 5 go 9 a 9G 37,610 & 
WE TOI Sg) E E E R 316,834 T5 
Poor. . : , : ; ; 7 5 7 938,293 22:3 
Working class (comfortable) . . . . . 2,166,503 519 

< Middle and upper classes GS 52 GaSe a 749,930 oe 


4,209,170 100 
Inmates of Institutions (workhouses, hospitals, 


` ete.) 99,830 


" 4,309,000 
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909 
Ven, l w 
a | ib explanation of the foregoing table, Mr. Booth writes in 
ni i 2°. 
aig volume 1 page 33 : 
ealth 1 By the word ‘ poor’ I mean to describe those who have a sufficiently regular, 
tnn Sh Dare, income, such as eighteen shillings to twenty-one shillings per 
Y ate | week for a moderate family ; and by ‘ very poor’ those who, from any cause, 
fall much below this standard. My ‘ poor’ may be described as living under a 
struggle to obtain the necessaries of life and make both ends mect; while the 

larg j ay, poor’ live in a state of chronic want. 
Ser, i According to Mr. Booth’s investigations no less than 8:4 per cent. 
etha, of the people of London, or 354,444 men, women, and children, lived 

in chronic want, subsisting, at the time of Mr. Booth’s investigations 
oul (between 1887 and 1892), on less than eighteen shillings a week per 

| at 99.92 x { : 5 
nne. family, whilst 22 3 per cent. of the people of London, or 938,293 men, 
a women, and children subsisted on less than twenty-one shillings per 
and | 
arly, family. We can gauge the depth of the poverty of these people only 
atin ‘ik we remember that London is the most expensive town in Great 
vain: Britain. As the real wages of unskilled labour have scarcely risen 
dA during the last fifteen years, I think that poverty has not seriously 
ninth diminished in London since the time when Mr. Booth made his 
do, investigation ; possibly it has increased. 

| In the autumn of 1899, at a time when, as Mr. Rowntree tells us, 
ai _ trade in York was unusually prosperous, that gentleman made, by 
E | house-to-house visits, a most painstaking investigation into the labour 
; mos | 


venty. conditions of York—a town which, according to Mr. Rowntree, is 
‘fairly representative of the conditions existing in many, if not most, 
of our provincial towns.’ He divided the cases of poverty into two 
ofat, Classes : primary and secondary poverty. Families living in primary 
on poverty are by his classification those ‘whose total earnings are 
nes’ insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 
ty i of merely physical efficiency.’ Mr. Rowntree arrived at the conclu- 
sion that of the total population of York, 9-91 per cent. were living 
in primary poverty and that 17:93 per cent. were living in secondary 
| poverty. 
_ Whilst Mr. Booth found that 30:7 per cent. of the people were living 
m poverty in London, Mr. Rowntree found that 27-84 per cent. of 
the people were living in poverty in York, and it seems more than a 
coincidence that both investigators, working on independent and 


one of | 


ars Í 


result | 
a the 


at different lines, and in different towns, arrived at so closely similar 
5 results. Indeed, Mr. Booth wrote to Mr. Rowntree on the 25th of 
3 July 1901 : ‘I have long thought that other cities, if similarly tested, 
5 Would show a percentage of poverty not differing greatly from that 
existing in London. Your most valuable inquiry confirms me in this 


set It should be borne in mind that both Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Owntree exclude from their census of poverty the large army of the 
Poorest of the poor who live in workhouses, lunatic asylums, and 
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other institutions. If these be added, the percentage of People liy; i 
in poverty would be very materially increased. . Vay 
On page 117, Mr. Rowntree sums up the result of his investigati | 
as follows: ‘It was found that families comprising 20,302 Re 
equal to 43:4 per cent. of the wage-earning class, and to 27-84 per an | 
of the total population of the city, were living In poverty,’ | 
autumn 1899, during ‘unusually prosperous times,’ 27:84 per cent i ' 
the inhabitants, and 43:4 per cent. of the workers, in a representatiy | 
provincial town, were living in poverty, how great, then, must be thal 
prevalence of poverty among our workers at the present moment 
when employment is very bad ! 1 
Now let us look into British wages. | 
The Labour Department of our Board of Trade might properly. 
be called a Trade Union Labour Department because, in Tespect ry | 
unemployment, wages, &c., it takes into its purview only the tril 
million Trade Unionists, and takes practically no notice of the te 
millions of unorganised workers. The wages statistics which ay 
regularly issued by the Board of Trade are exclusively Trade Unig, | 
statistics. However, some official estimates of general wages ay. 
available which show the deplorable and pitiful state of our wage | 
earners as a whole. On page 10 of the Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, published in 1894, we read: ‘Nearly | 
24 per cent. of men in employment receive wages not exceeding twenty 
shillings a week.’ What will be the real average wage of thes i 
24 per cent. of our working men if allowance is made for short time | 
and unemployment ? 
The very conscientious Mr. Rowntree gives the following statement 
regarding labourers’ wages in York in 1899, a year of unusu 


prosperity : 

Allowing for broken time, the average wage for labour in York is from eighteen | 
shillings to twenty-one shillings; whereas the minimum expenditure necessa | 
to maintain in a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults and thre l 
children is twenty-one shillings and eightpence, or, if there are four children, the A 
sum required would be twenty-six shillings. It is thus seen that the wages pa! 
for unskilled labour in York are insufficient to provide food, shelter, and clothing 
adequate to maintain a family of moderate size in a state of bare physical 
efficiency. The above estimate of necessary minimum expenditure (twenty-one 
shillings and eightpence per week) is based upon the assumption that the diel 
is even less generous than that allowed to able-bodied paupers in the ui 
workhouse, and that no allowance is made for any expenditure other than tha 
absolutely required for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency. 


Messrs. Cadbury and Shann write in their book Sweating : 


‘The average wage for an unskilled labourer in this country is from 178. e 
to 17. per week, so that even with regular work such a man cannot keep him? 
and his family above the poverty line. . . . Generally, in the United Kinga? 
an unskilled labourer does not obtain a wage to enable him to keep hims¢ A i 
family in a state of efficiency—that is, he is a sweated worker. . . . An sal 
woman’s wage is about 10s. per week. . . . The present ‘system tends to 


con 
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recruit the ranks of the inefficient from the class above them. Their 
y so low leaves them no margin from which to make provision for 
loyment, or old age. 


1909 


tinuall 
| wages being 
tion f sickness, unemp 
Sony The foregoing statements and figures of Messrs. Booth, Rowntree, 
Cent and others, which have never seriously been challenged, prove that 
fil poverty, appalling in magnitude and in severity, prevails among our 
nto workers, who, according to the Free Trade text-books, are the most 
ati, highly paid and the most prosperous workers in the world, and that 
th this poverty is largely due to the fact that the wages of our unskilled 
nent and unorganised workers are quite insufficient to provide the indis- 
i pensable minimum of food, shelter, and clothing. They prove that 
millions of our workers can obtain better food, clothes, and shelter in 
perl) the workhouse than they can provide by the work of their hands, 
ot ot We have a standing army of 1,200,000 paupers, and our permanent 
fr | and occasional paupers number together at least 3,000,000. Our 
y te paupers are maintained at a yearly cost of about 30,000,0007. to the 
ay community, and were it not for the Draconic administration of our 
nip poor-laws all our workhouses would be overcrowded by workers who 
| would gladly exchange freedom and starvation wages for the con- 
| finement of the workhouse. No other nation has an army of paupers 


a nee 

at | similar to that of Great Britain. 

y l 2 3 

at | Men who earn a precarious sovereign a week cannot save money 


eni for their old age. Hence the workhouse is the refuge of the old and 
Jep the infirm. According to Mr. Booth’s estimate in his work The Aged 
_ Poor, ‘amongst the working classes and small traders the rate of. 


S | 

in | pauperism for all over fifty-five is not less than 40 to 45 per cent.’ 
| Is there any other country in the world where more than 40 per cent. 
“oo of the workers are underfed, where there are 3,000,000 paupers, and 
st where one half of the veterans of industry have to live on charity ? 
Can it be believed that wages are high and prices low in this country, 

hte! } seeing that more than 40 per cent. of our workers are living in poverty ? 
nt | Can it be believed that more than 40 per cent. of German, French, or 
4 ie American workers are living in poverty? The Free Traders know 
paid | Quite well that their statements about the great prosperity of the 
thing British workers are contrary to fact. If the British workers enjoyed 
ysl | simultaneously high wages and low prices, if the British working men 
Fie | Were those happy, well-fed individuals described by the Free Traders, 


| the Free Traders would not be so foolish as to rely in their opposition 
to Tariff Reform on the ‘ big loaf’ argument, a pauper argument which 
*Ppeals only to men who live on bread and dripping and on an occa- 


8 : A š 
“ional herring or a plece of bacon or of cheese washed down with 
Inferior tea. 


sl y i The prosperous working men would not be frightened 
meel a highly problematical rise of a fraction of a penny in the price 
gdow a loaf, but laugh at the ‘ dear bread ” cry. 

is of OW, the question arises : How is it that more than 40 per cent. 
E out workers’ live in poverty? Is their poverty due to their own 
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misconduct/ or to outer circumstances? Mr. Booth analyseq 
very great care 4076 representative cases of poverty, and the i 
of his analysis is embodied in the following table : 


| 
With 


ANALYSIS oF 4076 Cases or Poverty 


Loafers . ; : i ‘ : ; : ; : É À ; eo 
Die ota ar a ae oe 5534 
Casual, irregular, and low-paid work. ay . . oe | 
Illness, infirmity, large families So ys 

4076 | 


Tt will be noticed that the percentage of poverty which is due tl 
drink is small, and it must be questioned whether more often Poverty | 
is the result of drink or drink the result of poverty. In the Repot 
on Physical Deterioration we read : ‘People who have not enough 
food turn to drink to satisfy their cravings, and also to support thet, 
enfeebled hearts by alcohol. . . . The poor often drink to get th 
effects of a good meal. They mistake the feeling of stimulation afte, 
alcohol for the feeling of nutrition. They turn to it to blunt their! 
sensibility to squalor.’ i 

It will be noticed that out of 4076 cases of poverty, 2546, o 
62:5 per cent., were due to casual, irregular, and low-paid employment 
Mr. Rowntree analysed in York 1465 cases of great poverty, and he 
arrived at the result that 729 cases, or 57.10 per cent., were due ti 
unemployment, irregular employment, and ill-paid employment | 
In winter 1905-6, the Charity Organisation Society investigatel 

2000 cases of distress in West Ham, and, if we allow for 12-6 per cent.) 
of people who were found to be not in distress, it appears that 554 
per cent. were in distress owing to ‘slackness of trade.’ 

How is it, then, that a considerable part of our workers, the skilled 
Trade Unionists, receive very good wages whilst the large majonij 
of our workers receive low and very low wages? I will let Loi | 
Brassey, a very prominent Free Trader and a large employe d 


labour, furnish a reply. He wrote in his book Work and Wages, 2 


page 155: ‘The rate of wages in England is limited by the neces) 


SS 


of competition with foreign manufacturers. Employers, in Englar 


as elsewhere, only employ labour on the assumption that they % 
realise a profit by their business.’ 
The wages in Great Britain are low in consequence of Free Trait 
They are low in those industries in which foreign manufactures E 
producers compete freely, and they are high in those industries W Ht 
are naturally or artificially protected against foreign competit 
The wages throughout our coal trade and our building trade arte 
Our coal industry is protected against foreign competition, by t2? 
that the coal mines of foreign countries lie so far inland on the ee 
nents of Europe and America that the competition of forelg? K 


o 


ES 
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With in the British market is at present out of the question. The building 
est trade is still more strongly protected by the fact that though one can 
A import cement, bricks, and timber, one cannot import houses from 
Í abroad. On the other hand, in the engineering trade, cotton trade, 
woollen trade, chemical trade, &c.—trades in which foreign nations ~ 


o freely compete in the British market—general wages are low, ranging 
3d from eighteen shillings to twenty-five shillings for the large body of 
8 general workers, and they are higher in these trades only among those 
l | skilled men who, through the strength of their organisations, have 
5 | created an artificial scarcity of their labour, and who, by limiting the 

| number of apprentices, &c., have protected their members against 
Ue ty that free competition which is the ideal of the Free Traders. It is 
verty . therefore clear that practically in all cases where British wages are 
epon high, they are not high owing to Free Trade, but in spite of Free 
ough i Trade—that they are high in consequence of Protection given in some 
ther | form or other. 


b the Free Trade, free competition, has not only the effect of levelling 
down wages to the level of the lowest wages of competing countries, 


atte | 
ad but of converting our highly skilled and highly paid workers into 
i badly paid unskilled labourers. This process was excellently described 

6, af by one of our Free Traders, Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., an unwilling witness 
ment to the effectiveness of foreign Protection in creating unemployment 
nd tel and ill-paid employment in Great Britain, in a paper which he read 
neal before the recent Free Trade Congress. He stated : 

ment: | The nationalistic Protectionist politician decrees that a portion of the capital 
oaei and labour of his country shall be diverted to particular industries. These 
onca industries come into existence. The articles invariably selected for a protective 
cell. taxation are the particular articles which we English are supplying in the 
t 50 greatest quantities, and apparently with the greatest profit to ourselves. Thus 

| one British manufacturer after another has seen many of his markets restricted, 

Jille | and some lost entirely. He has seen that foreign Protectionist Governments, 
ae by the imposition of Protectionist tariffs, not only determine the distribution 
joni) Df capital and the employment of labour in their own country, but in our country 
Lol too. In their own country they do this in a manner which their fellow-country- 
yer dl -Men approve, as apparently to their advantage ; but as regards our country 
68, | they do it in a manner which is certainly an immediate, and sometimes a 
east “permanent, injury to individuals and individual trades ; and their express and 
4 ji avowed object is to injure. . . . The direction of our activities has therefore 
aglan been in considerable part determined by the action of others, and that the 
y oal deliberately hostile action of Protectionist States. 
frade. Foreigners determine, indeed, whether British workers should 
é anil grow. wheat in the sunshine or raise coal in the bowels of the earth, 

nit whether they should produce delicate manufactures and earn thirty-five 
a shillings a week or load and unload goods at the docks and earn 
i p starvation wages. 
$ ff : Foreign tariffs are graduated in accordance with the labour con- 
he i tained in the various articles imported. For instance, the duties on 
oe cotton yarn are low, those on coarse cotton cloth are higher, and those Í 
ji y Vou. LXV- No, 384 ; U 
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Ie}, 
on fine cotton goods are highest. Thus foreign tariffs give a Progr 
sive protection not to the capitalist, as we have been told, but K 
national labour. In consequence of this arrangement of forj i 
tarifs their effect is to shut out of protected countries our hi 
finished articles and to let in raw materials and those ¢ 
articles of manufacture which are produced by coarse and ill 
labour. 

I will give an example of the effect of foreign tarifis which Shoulg 
interest Free Traders. Jam and pickles are two articles the growin 
exportation of which has triumphantly been pointed out by our 
Free Traders as an evidence of the success of Free Trade, Mr, 
Winston Churchill said in a speech which will be found on page 105 


Shy 
Oase 


-Paid 


of his book For Foreign Trade’: ‘ “ Think,” Mr. Chamberlain said, “opi 


an Empire founded on jam and pickles.” But, gentlemen, I still 
believe that the country in which the superfine processes are performed 
is the country which possesses what may be called commercial leader- 


ship.’ The superfine process of making jam and pickles is carried | 


on mainly by girls who earn on an average the pitiful wage of from 
eight shillings to ten shillings per week. 

If we study the list of our exportations to Germany, it appears 
that these consist mainly of raw materials and food, such as coal, 
gold, silver, copper, hides, wool, fish, and of manufactured articles of 
the coarsest kind, such as cotton and woollen yarn, unbleached cotton 
cloth, &. Germany lets into her country chiefly Colonial and foreign 
raw products which come via England and the produce of our unskilled 
labour, whilst we buy from Germany chiefly fully manufactured 
articles produced by her skilled artisans. Thus the Anglo-German 
trade has the tendency to raise a large number of highly paid artisans 
in Germany and to degrade the highly skilled artisans of Great Britain 
to the ranks of unskilled labour. 

Foreign tarifis on the higher-grade articles produced by British 
workers lead in the first place to a restriction in our exports of these 
high-grade articles to foreign countries. The articles which used to 
be made in Great Britain for export are, in consequence of the tariff, 
made by our competitors. These obtain a monopoly in their protected 


markets, and when their production exceeds the requirements of their 


home market they invade with their surplus produce’ in the first 
place the market of Great Britain, which they can enter free of duty, 
and there they create additional unemployment among our skilled 
workers. Thus Free Trade causes more or less severe unemployment 
among the highly skilled workers of this country. 

The way in which foreign tariffs cause, firstly, unemployment 
among our skilled workers, whom they drive into the ranks of W 
skilled labourers, and then bring about the decline and decay of out 


= 
a EE 


industries, is well described on pages xviii and lv of the Report ? | 


Depression of Trade, which states : 
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We are disposed to think that one of the chief agencies which have tended 
to perpetuate this state of things is the protective policy of so many foreign 
countries. The high prices which Protection secures to the producers within 
the protected area naturally stimulate production and impel them to advane 
in competition in foreign markets. The surplus production which cannot find 
a market at home is sent abroad, and in foreign markets undersells the com- 
modities produced under less artificial conditions. . . . We think that insuffi- 
ciency of employment is the most serious feature of the existing depression ; 
and it is an important, indeed an anxious, question whether, in the face of the 
ever-increasing invasion of our home markets by foreign productions admitted 
duty free, we shall be able to command a sufficiency of employment for our 
rapidly growing population. The great difficulty consists no longer as of old in 
the scarcity and dearness of the necessaries and conveniences of life, but in the 
struggle for an adequate share of that employment which affords to the great 
bulk of the population their only means of obtaining a title to a sufficiency of 
those necessaries and conveniences, however plentiful and cheap they may be. 
The effect upon this country of foreign tariffs and bounties is to narrow the 
market for our manufactures, and so to cramp the exercise of our industries and 
to arrest their growth, to render the employment of those engaged in them 
partial and irregular and very seriously to limit our total production of ex- 
changeable wealth. It is on many accounts impossible for those whose industry 
is thus checked to turn to the production of ‘something else’ which will be 
accepted in exchange, but primarily for the simple reason that those tariffs are 
now applied to almost every exportable product of British industry. Nor can 
any efforts of producers, however intelligent or energetic, lessen these difficulties ; 
for every improvement made by them is at once appropriated by their foreign 
competitors through the purchase of English machinery and the engagement 
for a time of English superintendents. On the contrary, it is inevitable 
that any industry which is engaged in a hopeless struggle against insuperable 
difficulties must sooner or later fall into a condition of languor and of decreasing 
ability to meet competition. Those engaged in it lose heart and hope ; capital 
and talent are gradually withdrawn from it; and as it offers reduced remunera- 
tion and a diminished prospect of advancement to skilled labour, the quality of 
the labour employed in it tends continually to decline and its productions 
deteriorate. 


According to the theories of our Free Traders the labour displaced 
by free imports turns to ‘some more profitable employment.’ This 
is a ridiculous misstatement of facts. The floating capital put, let us 
say, into the woollen industry by way of a loan to a mill may be 
transferred to some more profitable. branch without difficulty and 
without loss. It may, for instance, be used for financing a woollen 
mill in France, Germany, or the United States. The fixed capital 
invested in the buildings and machinery of British mills is largely 
lost through depreciation or through the closing of mills, and the 
Workers who are dismissed do not turn to a more profitable employ- 
ment, but drift into the ranks of unskilled and casual labour. 
After trying in vain to find work at other mills, the dismissed 
Weavers take up any odd job. They become porters, general 
labourers, dock labourers, carmen, &c. Some sell bootlaces in the 
Street and become loafers. Many of those who are young and strong 
emigrate. ° 

u2 
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The constant creation of unskilled labour in Great Britain Causes 
great superfluity of thatlabour. It causes a constant underbidding « 
workers and a decline of wages among these workers not mere] st 


SPs y to th 
level of competing countries, but to the minimum level of subsistence ; 
À N 


to the starvation level. The consequence of this state of affairs 18 thee | 


the wages for unskilled labour are considerably lower in Great Britain l 


than they are in Germany. According to the last report of our 
at Frankfort, the German chemical industries are transferrin 
works to Great Britain not only because of the Patent Law þ 
especially because the chemical manufacturers have discovered that 
general wages are lower in Great Britain than they are in Germany 
In its last report the Berlin Chamber of Commerce complained that the 
ready-made clothes trade was leaving Berlin for London because 
wages are lower over here than they are in Germany. The Tree 


Traders who, desiring to extol the blessings of Protection, tell us that 
clothes are cheaper in Great Britain than they are in Germany or the 
United States, omit to say that these cheap British clothes are only 


too often made by sweated labour. 
Wages are lowest and poverty is greatest among our unskilled 


y 
q 
| 
| 
1 
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| 
| 


§ their | 
ut More | 


workers, who, as dock labourers, porters, carters, &c., live not on 


production, but on trade, and especially on our foreign trade. Fres 
Trade replaces our home trade by foreign trade; it converts the 


regularly employed skilled productive worker into a casually employed | 
and miserably paid trader’s help, a two-legged beast of burden; and | 
it is a poor consolation for us to contemplate and admire the great 
growth of our foreign trade, a growth which is due to the decay of | 
part of our industries. Our manufacturing industries must have a | 
market somewhere. Before the time when Free Trade had destroyed — 
our agriculture, our manufactured articles were exchanged for British — 


corn and meat, and our foreign trade was small. Since our agriculture 
has decayed, British manufactures have to be exchanged for American 
corn and meat. Through the ruin of our agriculture our foreign 


a EE 


trade has become large, and ‘ Look at our prosperity ! °? * Enormous | 


foreign trade!’ ‘Great Britain is rolling in wealth!’ cries the Free 
Trader. 

Tt must be doubted whether we were wise in lightly throwing 
away the security of our prosperous and expansible home market m 
order to gain scattered and precarious foreign markets, especially 
as international crises, which occur periodically and which seen 
unavoidable, such as the one through which we are passing at present 
affect far more severely the very sensitive foreign than the sturdy 
home trade, especially when the home trade js protected by well 
devised tariffs. Our exports to protected countries consist of 187 
materials, such as coal, hides, clay, 


&e., of coarse, partly manufactur 


goods, such as yarn and unbleached cotton cloth, and of fully manu 


factured articles, The raw materials and the partly manufactur? 
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articles which we export are necessaries to foreign nations, and they 
are largely bought in good and in bad times, but many of our fully 
manufactured goods are luxuries to foreigners. For instance, an 
American who wants a suit of genuine Harris tweed will gladly pay 
two or three pounds more in times of great prosperity, but he will 
buy a cheaper American tweed suit in bad times. The same applies 
to machinery and many other fully manufactured articles of expor- 
tation. In good times, when everyone is making money and cost is 
not counted, foreigners may cheerfully pay more for British than for 
domestic productions, and the protective tariff becomes ineffective. 
But in bad times British exports, and especially exports of fully 
manufactured articles which are luxuries to protected foreign nations, 
are cut off as with a knife. Then the protective tariff becomes a 
prohibitive tariff. In times of international depression our industries 
can no longer export freely, the British home market becomes over- 
stocked with goods which cannot be sold abroad, prices fall, and, in 
addition, foreign surplus manufactures are sold in Great Britain at 
whatever they will fetch and depress prices still further. And whilst 
our ‘ consumers,’ the men with money in their pockets, rejoice at the 
cheapness of things, our producers are thrown out of work by the 
hundred thousand, and unemployment means distress and starvation 
for them because the majority of our workers receive such low wages 
that they cannot save much for a rainy day. They pawn their 


` belongings, break up their homes to provide food and fuel, and desti- 


tution becomes terribly prevalent. 

The different standpoints and interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers during times of depression are well described in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade. We read on page xi 
of that Report : 


Those who may be said to represent the producer have mainly dwelt upon 
the restriction, and on the absence of profit, in their respective businesses. It 
is from this class, and more especially from the employers of labour, that the 
complaints chiefly proceed. On the other hand, those classes of the population 
who derive their incomes from foreign investments or from property not directly 
connected with productive industries, appear to have little ground of complaint ; 
on the contrary, they have profited by the remarkably low prices of many 
commodities. 


Unfortunately, our Free Traders look at our economic problem 
chiefly from the point of view of the trader and of the moneyed private 
purchaser. They take a greater interest in our foreign trade, which 
18 carried on by the few, than in our domestic production, which is 
carried on by the million. They take a greater interest in the cheap- 
ness of ‘ commodities ’ than in the welfare of those men who produce 
them, 

Free Traders have the boldness to assert that there is much less 
unemployment in Great Britain than in protected countries such as 
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the United States and Germany. I shall prove that unem 
has become chronic in Great Britain, in consequence of the polie 
Free Trade which places cheapness above happiness, private of a 
above national power and security, and goods above men ; wa 
sacrifices the producer to the consumer, and the health and stren a 
of the nation to the ‘profit’ made in foreign trade. I shall oa 
that in no industrial country in the world is there suc] p 
and such permanent unemployment as in Great Britain, and that the 
prevalence of that widespread unemployment coincides with the 
rise of Free Trade. 

Adam Smith wrote in his Wealth of Nations : 


Ploymen, 


The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any country is the increase of 
the number of its inhabitants. . . . The value of children is the greatest of all 
encouragements to marry. ... The demand for men, like that for any other 
commodity, necessarily regulates the production of men; quickens it when jt 
goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances too fast. 

Translating Adam Smith’s epigrams into modern language, I would 
state: The chief cause of emigration is unemployment and ill-paid 
employment. Workers migrate from countries where employment 
is bad to countries where employment is good. Hence the state of 
employment in a country may best be measured by the emigration 
and immigration returns.—Before the introduction of Free Trade 
emigration from Great Britain was small. Since the introduction of 
Free Trade about 12,000,000 British people have left this country, and 
of these about 10,000,000 people have remained in the United States 
and in our Colonies. Lately emigration from this country has been 
growing at an alarming rate. Net emigration from Great Britain— 
that is, emigration minus immigration—amounted in 1900 to 71,188, 
and, steadily rising every year, it increased to 139,365 in 1905 and 
to 237,204 in 1907. The significance of these figures can be seen only 
by comparison. The Boer war, which lasted three years, cost 20,000 
lives. One may therefore say that in 1907 Great Britain lost a Boer 
war every month. Can Free Traders point to any other industrial 


l Widespreag 


i 
d 


| 


country where emigration has taken place on a scale similar to that 


from Great Britain ? 


Free Trade means cheapness—especially cheap labour, cheap men: 
Our record emigration has been caused by record unemployment. 
Most of our 10,000,000 emigrants have passed through the ranks of 
the unemployed. Free Trade has meant widespread, acute, and 
permanent unemployment for our workers. 

Whilst people emigrate from Great Britain by the hundred thou- 
sand, immigration is habitually far greater than emigration not only 
in the United States, but also in Germany, although the Germ? 
population increases by more than 900,000 a year, whilst ours increas 
only by about 400,000 a year. The demand for men regulates the 

supply of men. Whilst our population leaves this country in rapidly 
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increasing numbers, in a veritable flight as from a stricken land, 
workers from the neighbouring countries migrate every year by the 
hundred thousand into Germany, where they find temporary work ; 
for Germany suffers, as a rule, not from unemployment, but from a 
scarcity of workers. In 1906 600,000 foreign workers migrated into 
Germany, and in 1907 the number was even greater. During the 
last few years, the United States have found work for more than a 
million immigrants every year. Nevertheless, our Free Traders have 
the courage to assert that unemployment is habitually greater 
in the United States and in Germany than it is in Great Britain. 

Let us now look at our emigration from the financial point of view. 
Parents and the community jointly bring up children at very heavy 
expense, and their emigration at a time when they might repay the 
cost of their upbringing by useful work means in the first place the 
loss of the cost of their upbringing to their parents and to the com- 
munity. If we estimate the cost of bringing up a child at 2007., it will 
be seen that Great Britain has, since 1846, lost through emigration 
9,000,000,0007., and, in 1907 alone, she lost 47,000,0007. in that 
way. We are not man-eating cannibals, still we are paying for our 
foreign imports with the flesh and blood of our best citizens. The 
Moloch of Free Trade demands a yearly sacrifice of men. Nations 
which choose to rely for their food on foreign countries, and which 
cannot export a sufficient quantity of manufactures to pay for them, 
have to export men. Men are the largest of our ‘ invisible exports,’ 
but these are never mentioned by our Free Traders when they explain 
to us how our foreign imports are paid for. Since the introduction 
of Free Trade we have presented foreign countries and our Colonies 
with 10,000,000 of our best workers, and we have saved to them the 
2,000,000,000/. which otherwise they would have had to spend in 
bringing them up from babyhood. Free Trade means cheapness. 
We pay a very high price for the cheapness of ‘ commodities.’ 

My calculation considers only the cost of bringing up children, 
and therefore greatly understates the actual loss which this country 
has suffered by the unnecessary emigration of millions of its inhabi- 
tants. The greatest wealth of a country lies not in the possession 
of coal, gold, a large foreign trade, bank balances, and shares, as the 
Free Traders try to make us believe, but in the productive labour of 
numerous well-employed and well-paid workers. Children when 
grown up become producers of wealth and become taxpayers as well. 
Our taxation amounts to about 6l. per head of population. Therefore 
every million emigrants means an additional taxation of 6,000,000. 
to the taxpayers who are left behind. - 

Our weakest industries were the first to suffer from the effects: 
of Free Trade. Agriculture, and especially Irish agriculture, became 
unprofitable. In 1846 Ireland had about 9,000,000 inhabitants. 
Now it has only about 4,500,000 inhabitants, notwithstanding the 
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rise of great manufacturing industries in Ulster which nourig 
hundred thousand people. After rural Ireland came rural 
and England. Our agricultural labourers went to America by t 
hundred thousand. Our agriculture decayed. Mr. Palgrave estima 
in 1905 the loss of agricultural capital which this country has suie 
at 1,700,000,000/., a sum which almost equals the sum total of 4 
foreign investments. Then the canker of Free Trade attacked a 
manufacturing industries. Since our rural parts have been depo P 
lated, our emigrants consist chiefly of industrial workers from the 
towns. Rural Ireland, which used to supply the largest quota of 
our emigrants, supplies now only a small portion, and the ma 
of Irish emigrants come now from industrial Ulster. 

Our emigrants not only weaken our home industry by diminishin 

the number of skilled workers, but they raise competitors to our 
‘home industries in foreign lands. Before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade, Mr. Thomas Edward Vickers said : ‘ Ther 
has been a great emigration from Sheffield to the United States, 
The emigrants to America remain there. The new steel industries 
of America will be chiefly established upon skill imported from Sheffield” 
A visit to the great steelworks of America will confirm the foregoing 
statement. An American author, Mr. Curtiss, wrote on the same 
subject : “There cannot be the slightest doubt that the chief cause 
which has driven out of England so many of her skilled artisans, in- 
genious and enterprising citizens, has been that fiscal policy which 
reduces prices to the lowest level, which destroys profits, and, as 
profits disappear, drives down wages to starvation point.’ 

Free Trade, the policy of heartless mammonism, does not endea- 
vour to find a remedy for unemployment. The champions of Free 
Trade and profit comfort our unemployed worker with economic 
conundrums and feed him with statistics. They bid him behold ou 
magnificent foreign trade and the increase in the income of other 
people, as shown by the Income-tax returns, instead of giving him 
work. ‘The only way by which to counteract the misleading teach- 
ings of the Tariff Reformers is to give the working man a solid 
grounding in the broad principles of political economy ’ wrote the 
Tree Trader of April 1908. Classical British political economy is the 
economy of the trader and of the capitalist. It is not the economy 
of the worker, the producer, 

Emigration or the workhouse are the two alternatives which 
the Free Traders offer to our displaced workers. But emigration is n0 
remedy for the fearful amount of unemployment and consequent 


poverty which Free Trade has created. The Royal Commission ” 
Labour reported on this point : 


h Bevery 


Depressions of trade produce a relative s 


shorter time. Where an industry is declining without any apparent hope o4 
recovery the temporary condition passes into the permanent. In such 8 


ndustry the supply of labour may be permanently in excess of the deman? ; 
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unless it drift away in equal measure elsewhere. - - - Emigration may be a 
remedy in certain cases, but one serious objection to it from the present point 
of view is that the shiftless and incapable are not fit to emigrate; and if the 
are to be drawn from the better class, this is in effect to remove the 


emigrants ? eh 
Je in order to lighten the competition of the less capable. 


more capab 

Free Trade, after having created widespread unemployment and 
poverty in Great Britain leads to the deterioration of the workers and 
of the race. Free Trade is converting Great Britain into a country 
dotted with workhouses and peopled with paupers. Free Trade 
has had an effect upon our industries similar to that which the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots has had upon the industries of France. 
The former was as criminally foolish as the latter, and the chief 
difference is that Free Trade was a mistake on an incomparably 
larger—indeed, a gigantic scale. 

Through unemployment and hunger the workers of Great Britain 
have been compelled to become the champion strike-breakers to all 
Continental countries. Whenever there is a great strike on the 
Continent, British unemployed workers are successfully called upon 
to act as blacklegs. On the 9th of September, 1908, at the Trade 
Union Congress, Mr. J. Sexton pointed out that 
whenever there was a dispute on the Continent, England was made a recruiting 
ground of blacklegs on behalf of the employers. Thousands of Englishmen had 
been sent to Germany and Sweden on this disgraceful business. Many of them 
were strong and capable workmen, driven to accept anything in the way of a 
job by the pangs of hunger. Unemployment, therefore, was the root of the evil, 
and that problem must be solved. 


Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., said : 


There was a time when British trade unionists were held in high esteem 
upon the Continent; but at Antwerp recently, during a strike, he saw a bill 
upon the walls which described a worker from this country as a ‘ British louse.’ 
When they were described in that way it was time they made some effort to 
Temove the cause of offence. Only this year over two thousand men had been 
sent from England to the far north of Sweden to take the place of the dock 


labourers there. 


The foregoing extracts are taken from the official report of the 
Congress, Strike-breaking is apparently becoming an increasingly 
important British industry. Through permanent and widespread 
unemployment the British workers, who used to be the proud aristo- 
crats, are being degraded to the place of pariahs, among the workers 
of Europe, as was pointed out to them at the Socialist Congress at 
Stuttgart. The tree is known by its fruit, and Free Trade is known 
by its result. A 
. Will fiscal reform, the deliberate protection of British labour, 
improve employment, raise wages, and better the conditions of our 
workers? I have no doubt that it will. The foregoing sketch shows 
that the condition of our workers, a small minority excluded, is habitu- 
ally very bad. It can scarcely be worse than it is ab present when 
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unemployment has grown to an unparalleled extent, Besides 
experience of other countries, especially Germany, shows that > the 
reform improves employment, and improved employment will m al 
better wages. Fiscal reform will certainly also mean bette, „ai 


3 T pro 
for our manufacturers, as the Free Traders so often point out- lit 


wages are paid out of profits, wages can be large only when oo k 
large. It is vain to expect large wages in unprofitable, stagnant e 
decaying industries. Many of our manufacturers have lost hen 
through a long series of losses which free imports have caused 4 
them. The first effect of fiscal reform will be a moral one. It a 
give new courage to our manufacturers and stimulate enterprise, 
Free Traders have told us that it is unscientific to Protect thy 
British workers by means of a tariff against the fearful suffe 
which are being inflicted upon them by foreign tariffs. I am afraid 
our Free Traders are insufficiently acquainted with their text-book 
and I would draw the attention of our Free Trade professors to the follow. 


low. 
ing passage which occurs in Book V., chapter IV., paragraph 6, of 


F eh, | 


E OER ETNE 


ring ' 


John Stuart Mill’s Political Economy : ‘A country cannot be expected . 


to renounce the power of taxing foreigners unless foreigners will in 


return practise towards itself the same forbearance. The only mode | 
in which a country can save itself from being a loser by the revenue 


duties imposed by other countries on its commodities is to Impose | 


corresponding revenue duties on theirs.’ 
During sixty years Great Britain has followed an unnational 
economic policy, a policy which benefits the consumer, the merchant, 


and the capitalist. Her standpoint and outlook have been those ofa | 


petty and petty-minded tradesman. Her ideal has been the pursuit | 


of ‘ profit’ in the sense which the tradesman attaches to the word. 
Her motto has been that unworthy tradesman’s motto of Cobden, in 
which he summed up the essence of Free Trade : ‘ Buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.’ Only the purchaser, the man with 
money, was to be considered. Nobody cared what became of the 
producers, the workers. Nobody cared what became of the nation 
and the Empire. 


The dawn of a new era is breaking. Great Britain’s economii 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


policy of the future will no longer be the policy of the narrow-minded | 


shopkeeper. Her economic policy will be guided by statesmanlike 
considerations. It will be a national and an Imperial policy. Tt wil 
protect British workers against unfair foreign competition, and it wil 
endeavour to secure for them regular work with good wages. It wil 
endeavour to re-create the industries which Free Trade has destroyed 
Tt wall strive to strengthen the Mother Country, to consolidate the 
Empire, and to elevate and unite the race. Tt will place the wellar? 
of the people above the profit of the moneyed individual, and it 
watchword will be ‘ British work for British workers.’ 


J. Erus BARKER: 
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Tur law is full of inconsistencies, anomalies and inequalities amounting 


Í almost to absurdities. . . . It is desirable, in my judgment, . . . to express the 


conviction which has forced itself upon me that permanent separation without 
divorce has a direct tendency to encourage immorality. . . . There is, further, 
broad and very serious ground upon which the operation of these orders is open 
to question, having regard to the very large extent to which they are being 
obtained, namely at the rate of over 7000 a year. . . . The direct tendency of 
these orders appears to be to encourage immorality and to produce deplorable 


4 results. . . . From what I have pointed out there appears to be good reason for 
* reform. Sir GORELL BARNES, 


President of the Divorce Court. 


| Wuen in pronouncing judgment in the famous case of Dodd v. Dodd 
; on the 27th of April 1906, the President of our Divorce Court thus 
“expressed his opinion of the existing law of divorce and law of separa- 
‘tion, and afterwards went on to point out both directly and indirectly 
‘how urgently reform is needed if the prosperity and happiness of the 
English nation are to obtain, he was loudly applauded by a vast 
Section of the community, though perhaps as many differed from him. 
The great body of the clergy, unwilling to agree with, yet unable 
conscientiously to differ from him, remained mute; perhaps a dozen, 
including Canon J ephson, Rector of St. John’s, Walworth ; and Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, the well-known police court missionary, alone having 
the temerity openly to support him up toa certain point. On the other 
hand nearly all the thinking body of the laity who had pondered the 
question of divorce law reform seriously and dispassionately, unham- 
pered by illogical serupulosity, agreed whole-heartedly with Sir Gorell 
Barnes’s views. In particular our leading barristers, solicitors and 
London magistrates were practically unanimous in acknowledging the 
wisdom of his observations. The more influential of the Londor and 
Provincial newspapers, too, without exception supported him. Since 
then circumstances have arisen, indeed circumstances of the sort are 
arising almost daily, that tend more and more to prove how accurately 
Sir Gorell Barnes had gauged the depth of the injustice of the divorce 
299 a 
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and separation Jaws which obtain in this country to-day, when 
pronounced those laws to be ‘full of inconsistencies, anomalies y ‘ 
inequalities amounting almost to absurdities.” As a natural outcor 
the great majority of our serious thinkers are now determineq tha 
radical alterations in the English laws of divorce and separation sta 
be effected as soon as possible. 

Let us consider, in the first place, how the law stands to-da 
that is to say how it has stood since in 1857 the famous Matrip,.: 
Causes Act was brought in by the Attorney-General of that ti 


G. L. Hardy, and other well-known authorities in whose statement, 
implicit confidence can: be placed, have told us that until the year 
1857 it was actually, and not theoretically, impossible in England 


to obtain a divorce a vinculo matrimonii save by private Act of Parlia. | 
ment. Prior to that time”second marriages without divorce, also | 
misconduct, were of almost as common occurrence as the birth of 


illegitimate children; and though in the statute book polygamy came 
under the heading of felony, it was looked upon very lightly indeed, 
To pass a private Act for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, civil 


proceedings for damages had first to be taken and judgment re _ 
covered in one of the ordinary courts, and consequently the rule that 
one law holds good for the rich, another for the poor, obtained in an 
even greater degree than it does now in connection with divorce, | 
The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857, however, amended the law that 
then existed by constituting a new court. To this court was given 
the power of exclusive jurisdiction in England—not in Scotland or 


Treland—in matters matrimonial, with authority to decree in certain 
cases the dissolution of a marriage. At the same time it established 
a court of record to which it gave the designation, ‘the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes.’ Then as time went on, and it 
became obvious that yet further changes were very seriously needed, 
the Judicature Act of 1873 succeeded, in the face of almost fanatical 
opposition, in abolishing entirely the Court for Divorce and Matt 
monial Causes by vesting in the new High Court of Justice the juns 
diction that the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes ha 
exercised, and assigning it to the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice. What we have now, therefore 
is not a separate court at all, but the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice sitting in Divorce. In vg 


Monia] 
TE 2 GAN me, Sp | 
Richard Bethell, and passed in the face of strenuous Opposition, Mr \ 


Pep, ; 


PPPS PUT TINTS 


of the plea about to be advanced in favour of divorce as oppos® g 


separation, which, as it does not allow of remarriage, necessari 


enforces celibacy, it is well that this should be remembered. 


If we take it, then, as most of us assuredly must, that the tendent) 


of the age, and the tendency therefore of public opinion, is in favo 


of a higher standard of general morality ; that the foundation of A 
divorce laws must consequently be’ based upon restraint ; that = 
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law of divorce should be so lenient as to militate against the great 
principle of marriage, or so harsh as to bring the principle of marriage 
into indifference and disrepute, we at once come face to face with the 
grave problem, Ought we, or ought we not, in our alleged advanced 
stage of civilisation and enlightenment, to afford greater facility for 
divorce with a legal right to remarry, as opposed to legal separation 
which compels celibacy ? 

Ask almost any ecclesiastic to express an opinion upon the subject, 
and immediately you will be met with the retort, ‘How can the 
point be argued when the Church distinctly lays it down that what 
God hath joined together no man may put asunder?’ But has it 
never occurred to such stone-wall dogmatists that the conditions 
under which we live to-day differ wholly and entirely from the con- 
ditions which prevailed when Cranmer and his associates compiled 
the Church of England Book of Common Prayer? Has it never 
struck them that practically it was without the bounds of possibility 
that the compilers of the Prayer Book could in the least foresee the 
conditions that would obtain four centuries or so after their death? 
Indeed we have but to refer to the Prayer Book to see that in very 
many instances modern marriage fails in every way to fulfil the funda- 
mental purposes for which matrimony was instituted. Marriage was 
ordained, we read in the Prayer Book, for a threefold purpose : first, 
for the procreation of children ; secondly, for the avoidance of sin; 
thirdly, for mutual society and sympathy. Does the Church lay 
stress, did it ever lay stress, upon any one of those three conditions 
more than upon the remaining two? If not, then it becomes clear 
that when matrimony no longer tends towards the avoidance of sin— 
when, on the contrary, it aids and abets sin, which happens when 
either wife or husband becomes guilty of habitual misconduct—or 
when it no longer in any way exists for mutual society or sympathy 
(which is the case when either wife or husband becomes incurably 
insane, or a habitual inebriate, or a confirmed victim to the drug habit, 
or is sentenced to a long term of imprisonment) one of the main reasons 
for which the marriage was made is at an end. Consequently under 
any one or more of those circumstances the sooner the bondage— 
being now an involuntary bondage and therefore hypocritical—is put 
an end to and the parties are permitted to remarry, if so inclined, 
the better for the prosperity of both, and, more important still, the 
better for the happiness of the children, if there be any, and there- 
fore of posterity. 

$ The question of legal separation, however, is the one with which 
this paper intends to deal more expressly. Before coming to the 
important subject, let us consider carefully some of the more vital 
Points in the law of divorce in England, and afterwards contrast them 
with the more important points in the law of separation. What, 
then, are a hushand’s tights, and what are a wife’s rights? To begin 
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Rg, 
with, a man is at liberty to divorce his wife, deprive her of the pri 
lege of ever again seeing her children, and leave her without he v 
alimony—in other words let her starve—if he can prove to the ad 
faction of a judge and jury that on a single occasion she has yA 


guilty of misconduct. Can a wife divorce her husband for the ai 


cause, that is to say for misconduct only ? We know quite Well thar j 


she cannot. If she can prove that he has committed misconduct she 


may apply to a magistrate for a separation order, which means thay 


when she has obtained it she herself will not be at liberty t 
again until the husband from whom she is separated jg dea 


| 


4 


arein 


0 Marry | 
d. i 


Neither, naturally, will he be free to remarry. Also it means that 


the husband will be ordered to support her by paying her a propor 
generally a third or a fourth part, of his income or earnings ; th 


tion, | 
ough 


whether he will ever do so may be problematic. In addition, the 
fact of the wife’s having secured a separation order ipso facto prevents | 
her from ever afterwards obtaining a divorce. A woman anxious tp _ 
divorce her husband must prove not merely that he has been guilty 


of misconduct—though, as shown, misconduct alone on her part 
gives him the right to divorce her—but that he has, in addition to 
committing misconduct, been guilty either of cruelty towards he 
(the definition of ‘ cruelty’ for this purpose being ‘ such conduct as 
would cause injury to health °) or else guilty of wilfully deserting her 
for a period of not less than two years. Pending the trial of the suit 
the husband is, by the common law, entitled to the custody of the 


child or children, even though one or more of such children be still at 
the mother’s breast. This right to the custody of the child or children, | 
pending the trial of the suit, can be set aside ‘ only when some good _ 


cause is shown for depriving the father of that right.’ In addition, 
though a divorced husband loses custody of the children, he may 


obtain an order of the court giving him periodical access to then, | 


and may even have them to stay with him from time to time. The 
law grants neither of these privileges to a divorced wife. 


Then, though in Scotland a divorce is almost invariably granted 


if both wife and husband are proved guilty of misconduct—in the 


same way that in Scotland, since the Reformation, a divorce may ie 


obtained if either wife or husband be proved guilty of misconduct only- 
in England, under similar circumstances, a divorce is rarely granted 
We have seen that the law of divorce is framed wholly, and quite 
unjustly, in favour of the husband. As though by way of cor 
pensation, the Act of 1895, which empowered magistrates to grant 
separation orders, is framed entirely in the wife’s favour. For, m 

terms of that Act, a wife may obtain a separation order for aggravat? i 
assault by her husband ; or for serious assault for which the husb® 


has been fined not less than five pounds, or for which he has pee? | 
imprisoned for not less than two months: or for desertion; %24 


persistent cruelty and neglect.. The husband cannot obtain a separa" 


a) 
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order to relieve him of his wife even if she commit all these offences. 
With regard to the separations known as judicial separations, and 
confined to the divorce court, the wife again benefits unfairly, for, it 
anxious to injure her husband, she has merely to obtain an order for 
restitution. of conjugal rights. Should the husband disobey it, as he 
probably will, he is then and there deemed guilty of desertion, and 
the wife may at once obtain a judicial separation from him which will 
prevent his marrying again while she is alive. A minor, though by 
no means unimportant, point in this connection is that after a wite 
has obtained a separation order she may be forced to wait a month 
before any proportion of the alimony due to her need be paid. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that in cases where the wife was dependent 
solely upon her husband this needless postponement of payment may 
prove to be an unconscionable hardship. 

The foregoing are but a few of the more glaringly unjust of all the 
clauses in the laws of divorce and of separation of which cognisance 
should be taken. As these laws obtain to-day, the granting of a sepa- 
ration order is tantamount to granting an order to enforce compulsory 
celibacy until the death of husband or wife, separation being to all in- 
tents divorce without freedom to remarry. Could any law prove a greater 
and more direct incentive to habitual immorality? Seeing thatsome 7000 
separation orders are granted annually, and that, according to statistics 
down to the year 1906, no fewer than 72,537 such orders had been granted 
under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act of 1895 (the 
Act which Sir Gorell Barnes condemned in no equivocal terms) we may 
assume the number of separation orders granted between the end of 
1906 and the present time to have been on the same scale, approxi- 
mately. This means that we shall be within the mark if we add a 
further 7000 or so, thus bringing the total number of separation 
orders, granted since the Act came into force, to very nearly 80,000. 
Consequently since the year 1895 some 80,000 -married men and 
women have been compelled by law to live the lives of celibates. 
Nor does the evil necessarily end there, for well we know that many 
women of the wealthier classes, desirous of being separated from their 
husbands but anxious to avoid publicity and possible scandal, obtain 
Private deeds of separation, which private deeds debar them from 
Temarrying during the husband’s lifetime just as rigorously as a 
police court order prevents remarriage. 

To refer again to statistics before continuing, we find that, accord- 

‘ to certain official figures obtainable, there are in England and 

Wales at this moment just under 124,000 persons.certified.as.insane;~ 
of whom. over: 48.per.cent. are married. This means that to-day ap- 
proximately 60,000 persons, many of them quite young, are, through 
the insanity of their partners, debarred for ever from the happiness 
of Matrimony. With reference to these persons certified as insane, we 
shall of course be told by the opponents of reform that a proportion 


ing 
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of them may one day recover, for which reason it would be | 
to allow the sane partner to remarry. But surely in face of the roy i 
futable evidence we have that lunacy among almost every gh.” 
largely on the increase, is it not a monstrous injustice to the nt j 
that persons once certified as insane should in any circumstan 
again be permitted to help to propagate the race? In Cases go 4 j 
reaching, and of such vital importance, ought we not to set sengr ai 
entirely aside and consider what is likely to prove to be for the g 
good of the greatest number? Even Mr. Gladstone, who so vigorou 
denounced the Act of 1857, remarked during the great debate in tha 
year that ‘We have many causes more fatal (than misconduct) a 
the great obligations of marriage—disease, idiocy, crime involvi 
punishment for life—which, if the bond be dissoluble, might be Te q 
as a reason for divorce.’ Indeed, when we again recall the Praya l 
Book’s frank assertion that matrimony was ordained ‘ for mutual 
society and sympathy,’ it comes near to being grotesque that habitu. 
inebriety, insanity, incurable disease, sentence of long imprisonment, 
long desertion—as when a man marries an unsuspecting gul 
deserting her soon after the ceremony to disappear in some remote 
part of the world, thus leaving her with neither home nor money, | 
a thing that has happened many hundreds of times—shouli, | 
together with several other reasonable causes that will readily sugges’ 
themselves, one and all be pronounced by the great body of the clergy, | 
and by other well-meaning persons, to afford no ground whatever for 
divorce. | 
England and some of her colonies are almost the only Protestant | 
countries which still adhere to the theory that misconduct alone in- 
the wife should render her liable to be divorced, but that misconduct 
alone in the husband should not equally render him liable. The 
argument against the adoption of equal justice for the sexes in th 


í 


timen 
Teate 4 


respect is that the husband, by committing misconduct, cannt| 


affect his children, but that the wife’s misconduct might affect them 
All, however, who argue thus, presumably forget that the man’s my 
conduct may affect somebody else’s children, also that his miscondit | 
ipso jacto makes him an accomplice, and that therefore he ought? 
common justice to be liable to the same penalty that the wife become 
liable to under such conditions. For we must assume, and assure J 
it is to be hoped, that we have progressed in our sense of equity a 
the beginning of the last century, wheñ, in the year 1801, the Hoi 
of Lords solemnly declared that unless a woman’s reconciliation © 
her husband was ‘neither to be expected nor desired ° she ought 
to be entitled to a divorce under any consideration, but that a husb? 
ought to be entitled to a divorce whether or not his reconciliatio? ra 
his wife were ‘expected or desired’! Some two centuries ago & t° : 
judge pronounced this grave dictum: ‘ Nothing a law,’ he saidh ig 
is y otsreason. Yet to-day the laws of divorce and of sepeti 
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faunt their unreasonableness in our faces by going so far as to 
punish more severely a husband convicted of misconduct only, than 
a husband convicted of misconduct coupled with cruelty or desertion. 
This it does by making it possible for a man to be divorced, and con- 
sequently left at liberty to remarry, if convicted of misconduct and 
either cruelty or desertion ; but only possible for him to be legally 
separated, which does not leave him free to marry again, if convicted 
of misconduct only. 

It may be argued by the supporters of the existing law that greater 
facility for divorce cannot be required, seeing that in England and 
Wales we have but five hundred or so actual divorces a year, upon 
an average. The reason we have comparatively so few divorces, 
however, is not that many married men and women do not crave for 
divoree—the enormous number of separation orders applied for alone 
proves that—but that the machinery of the law of divorce is so com- 
plicated and that though the cost of obtaining a divorce is no longer 
8001. or so, as was the case before the passing of the Act of 1857, it 
still is not possible to obtain a decree for much less than 1007. ; 
while in addition, as all divorce suits must be tried in London, still 
further expense has to be entailed by the litigants. In further proof 
it may be ‘mentioned that in those European countries where com- 
pulsory celibacy is not, as in England—not in Scotland—deemed 
likely to promote morality, the number of divorce decrees granted 
exceeds by a large proportion the number of separation orders. Indeed, 
in Sweden, a country where the divorce laws are probably as lenient 
as those of any civilised nation, the proportion of divorces per thousand 
marriages is lower than in Holland, a country that, with the exception 
of England, has the strictest divorce laws of any in Europe. 

To describe in detail here, or even enumerate, all the inconsistencies 
of the English divorce and separation laws would take far too long, 
and might in addition prove wearisome. At the present time divorce 
in England may truly be said to be a ‘ perquisite’ of the husband, 
Separation a ‘ perquisite ° of the wife; in the same way that to-day 
@ married woman is in the eye of the English law merely the man’s 
chattel. One of the most glaring, perhaps, of the law’s injustices is con- 
tained in the clause which does not permit a wife to divorce a husband 
from whom she has obtained a maintenance order on the ground of 
desertion, when, later, he is proved guilty of misconduct in addition 
to the desertion.! An impression prevalent among a great body of 


! A question of divorce law of such grave social importance that three judges had 
tefused to decide it without the assistance of three others, was recently considered 
by a full Court of Appeal consisting of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Moulton, Farwell, Buckley, and Kennedy. A woman was deserted 
9Y her husband in 1905, and obtained a separation order at the Lambeth Police Court 
a a 1907. The husband did not pay her the weekly sum ordered by the 
eee and she petitioned for a divorce last year. Although the husband’ 

‘Sconduct was proved, Mr. Justice Bucknill decided that the separation order 

Vor. LXV—No, 384 X 
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the general community is that, when a petition is filed for k R 
the petitioner has filed it in order to clear his name, or to reston t 


He 
i : * 'reyenp n$ Self | 
j respect, or else out of spite, jealousy, or revenge. Questioned Upon i | 
| point, a legal practitioner of considerable experience replied nt ) 
| ‘nine out of ten, or I might say almost ninety-nine out of a hung i, ] 
} pie : I xs La Lee Ted 
| of the fierce fights in the divorce court are fought for money, anda | ( 
| for reputation or any other reason of the kind.’ The desire for alin K. i 
| AER . Sa nage hy 
| he maintains to be, in the majority of cases, the true reason Be | ] 
l of the women who try to get divorced bring their actions, | € 
4 ] 
When a wife divorces her husband (he said in reply to further inquiry) th: t 
courts allow her a proportion of her husband’s income as perpetual] alimony, “H li 
These arrangements are made in chambers, and the public hear nothing DA l t 
them, but all the same they account for most of the hard swearing Re ] : 
extravagant briefing which characterise the more famous cases in the divor | : 
courts. . . . The consideration may not apply in a few of the most celebrates | J 
Society cases, where both parties are rich in their own right, but in the bulk i Í 2 
instances it is the only incentive to litigation. | i 
s 
Which demonstrates once more the injustice of the existing law jy | v 
so often granting separation orders when what is needed is complete | 5 
divorce. | d 
It was the House of Lords that in 1857 rejected the clause which, | t 
had it remained in the Bill then before Parliament, would have rendered | 8 
a husband convicted of misconduct in what the lawyers call ‘the | 3 
conjugal residence’ liable to be divorced on that ground alone, that | 1 
is to say without its being necessary to prove him in addition guilty | ; 
. . } n 
of cruelty or of desertion. Thus it comes that to-day a husband | h 
may be guilty of misconduct with any number of women, and stil | 
the wife is powerless to sue for divorce as she would be if he 
husband, without committing misconduct, were deliberately t | : 
attempt to cause her some grievous physical injury, or to tortur, in 
her, or to attempt even to murder her. Setting all sentimen a 
prejudice, and personal feeling aside, could any law be much mot w 
ironical than this ? i 
What reforms, then, are needed? Let me endeavour to pow tl 
out some of the more important changes that almost all our ee a 
authorities upon the question are unanimous in declaring ought! tl 
: i n 
cebared the wife from ever obtaining a divorce, holding that the husband’s desi a 
ceased from the date of the order which released him from the obligation to live i H 
his ye: Mr. G. F. Emery, who represented the wife, argued that the mae G 
EN not exclude the plea of desertion, but was rather evidence of desertion ig Ci 
pe i e High Court must act. He traced the whole history of divorce n a p W 
B in „order to prove his point. The Woman appealed in formå pauperis, ie tl 
Bi Attorney-General opposed the appeal, contending that a non-cohabitation Of ry F 
Si not appropriate to cases of desertion, and should be limited to cases of orae An ip ) 
problem He Oe of the most important that have come up for considera® eal w 
connexion with divorce for many years past, but, as I write, the Court of : as 


reserves judgment. 
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once to be effected. One of our most dependable and far-seeing 
lawyers in the past, Chancellor Eldon, remarked upon a memorable 


occasion that there could be ‘no reason why a woman should not 


be ag much entitled to a divorce as a man is,’ meaning that the law 
of divorce ought to apply equally to man and wife. Separation, 
inasmuch as it renders remarriage illegal during the lifetime of both 
partners, and therefore enforces celibacy that makes for immorality 
often of the worst kind, should be swept away entirely. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, the police-court missionary already mentioned, when ques- 
tioned upon this point replied, ‘I agree that it would be better to 
grant divorce rather than separation’; Canon J ephson, of Walworth, 
that “separation orders, as granted by magistrates in a police-court, 
are a most fruitful source of evil in this district,’ adding, ‘I think 
judicial separations cause a most terrible injury to the community, 
and I know it is a terrible thing to be tied to a brute of a husband.’ 
Mr. Plowden, the Metropolitan police magistrate, when asked the 
same question, answered that to all intents his views were identical 
with the sentiments expressed by Sir Gorell Barnes, who, as we have 
seen, is strongly of opinion that separation without divorce has a 
direct tendency to encourage immorality. Mr. Plowden thinks too 
that if divorce were to be granted on reasonable grounds—reasonable 
grounds being, in his opinion, lunacy, penal servitude, complete 
incompatibility of temper, and the occurrence of any striking change 
in a person which could not reasonably have been foreseen when the 
marriage took place—such a law of divorce would tend to make 
marriage more popular, and a great body of the poorer classes much 
happier. 

I have always advocated (he declared) that police court magistrates should 
have the power of granting divorce decrees. It would mean an inestimable 
boon to the poorer classes, and I would go so far as to say that I would abolish 
judicial separation entirely. Separation may, on some occasions, be advisable 


and preferable to divorce, but there are, I am convinced, very many cases in 
which divorce would be better than the remedy provided at present. 


Could any statements be more straightforward and less biassed 
than the foregoing? Seeing, too, by whom they are expressed, could 
any be better calculated to carry immense weight ? Is it possible 
that men of such unquestionable integrity, vast experience of matri- 
monial misfits and wide knowledge of and sympathy with mankind 
as Sir Gorell Barnes, Mr. Plowden, Canon Jephson, and Mr. Thomas 
Holmes would have spoken thus had they not felt wholeheartedly 
convinced of the absolute soundness of their views? How, then, 
with this mass of evidence against them, can so vast a proportion of 
the clergy of all denominations, and a body of the laity that has 
never gone carefully into the question, continue to assert, apparently 
with conviction, that divorce decrees ought to be granted as seldom 
aS possible—that it would be better for the English nation, better 


x2 
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indeed for the entire human race, if such decrees were never Brant 
under any conditions whatever ? eq 
What most of us know but too well, because we can see jg 4 
ourselves, is that the majority of the opponents of divorce law renee 
speak and act with insufficient practical knowledge of the subie 
Living for the most part in an atmosphere of conservatism that Comes 
near to venerating the laws and customs of our fathers and our eral 
fathers, they cannot—I don’t like to say they will not—trealise the 
conditions that now prevail. What we want is sounder public opinion 
When a marriage is morally dead, surely the sooner it is dissolved the 
better for husband and wife and children. For a man and wife ts 
remain under the same rool, masquerading as faithful to and fond of 
each other simply to keep up an appearance of ‘respectability,’ iş 
to commit an act of rank hypocrisy, and it is fortunate that, according 
to statistics, when there are children there is far less often any aes 
for divorce. ‘I consider that a woman should be entitled to a divorce 
if she can prove cruelty endangering life, desertion for two years, or 
misconduct, or if her husband be sentenced for crime to five years’ 
penal servitude,’ Sir George Lewis said when asked to express an 
opinion. ‘Divorce decrees nisi,’ he continued, ‘to become absolute 
in six months or so, should be granted by magistrates, instead of 
separation orders. I would urge also that either party be entitled 
to a divorce on proof that the other party has been afflicted for two 
years with insanity believed to be incurable.’ 

Naturally one of the chief reasons that misconduct alone in the 
wife is deemed ground sufficient for divorce, whereas in the case of 
the husband’s misconduct it is not deemed sufficient ground, is the 
dread inherent in a husband that an unfaithful wife might lead to 


his unwittingly supporting a child not his own, or that an unauthorised — 


heir might succeed to his estates or other property. To-day, how- 
ever, public opinion is growing more and more in favour of there 
being equality of justice for wife and husband in the event of either 
committing misconduct, with the result that a radical change in the 
law in this connexion must come before long. Of the various Bills 
that have lately been framed, and that have for their object the 
amendment of the laws of divorce and of separation, perhaps one ° 
the most promising is the one ‘to enable married persons whos? 
wives or husbands have been sentenced to long terms of imprison 
ment, or are incurably insane, or who have been judicially separate 
for a period of five years and upwards, to obtain dissolution © 
their marriages.’ So far as it goes, this Bill is sound and practice: 
but it does not go far enough. Its framer’s idea of course is that 
a judicial separation shall at the end of five years mature into f 


divorce, and so give both wife and husband the right to marry agail j 


- at the end of that time if so inclined. But the consensus of opini 
of men in a position to speak with knowledge and authority 15 tnat 
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five years is too long a period of probation to impose, that the term 
should be limited to two years, or at most three. 

Other points overlooked, or at least omitted, in this Bill are, first, 
that the expense that must at present be incurred in order to obtain 
a divorce will have to be reduced considerably if the working classes 
are to derive practical benefit from. the proposed reforms ; secondly, 
that if magistrates are not to be given power to grant divorce decrees, 
divorce cases ought at least to come on for hearing at the assizes, 
instead of being tried, as at present, solely in the Divorce Division 
of the High Court of Justice, in London. We know that the circuit 
system was instituted ostensibly for the purpose of bringing the law 
to the poor man’s door, which it does—to a certain point. Then 
why not make it possible for divorce suits to be tried ‘on the 
threshold,’ as cases of a different nature are tried? A weil-known 
lawyer, an expert in divorce, declares that : 


To-day an undefended divorce case lasts ten minutes, costs thirty or so 
govereigns, and takes nearly a year to complete; whereas a defended case may 
last three weeks, block the court, stop Admiralty and Probate business, and 
cost anything from 500/. to 50002. Either (he adds) could be disposed of in a 
couple of hours for a ten-pound note, at a County Court, where the ‘facts’ 
could be deposed before the registrar by affidavit without publicity, also without 
the shock that weekly is administered to common decency. 


Before any change of the sort can be effected, however, it will 
be necessary to sweep away what has been spoken of as ‘ the whole. 
lumber-room.of musty. ecclesiastical traditions which now encumber 
the law.’ The practices and principles of the law could then be 
assimilated with the practices and principles which obtain in the 
King’s Bench Division when any ordinary question of contract between 
two or more persons is being tried. As matters stand at present, the 
English law one day pronounces marriage to be a civil contract, while 
the next it interprets it almost wholly in the light of ecclesiastical 
traditions. How, then, can anyone ascertain what is right in the 
law’s ruling, and what is wrong? Naturally the rigorous upholders 
of the doctrine that divorce ought not to be allowed under any circum- 
stances avail themselves of the existence of this incongruity to declare 
again that they argue for a just cause. The known fact, however, 
that the policy of not allowing divorce under any circumstances has 
been attempted in many countries and tested many times, and that 
m every instance, without exception, it has proved a failure, speaks 
for itself. The Roman Catholic Church, which does not sanction 
divorce, finds that upon occasions it is forced to get over the difficulty 
by annulling a marriage that has proved undesirable. A 


Mention of ‘the shock that weekly is administered to common 


decency ’ recalls to mind the French law of 1884 which makes * repro- 
duction ? in the newspapers of divorce and separation proceedings 
illegal in that country. Would any proportion at all of the British 
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community, with the exception of course of the proprietors of certain 
journals, in particular of certain Sunday journals, be prejudicial, 
affected if a similar law were to be passed in our own country ? 
may be advisable that the majority of divorce suits be tried publicly 
but can there be any valid reason for flooding the uate of the Uniteg 
Kingdom with lengthy reports of objectionable and often disgustin 
details that come out in the course of the evidence taken during the 
examination of witnesses in so many of our divorce trials? A litt, 
while ago I had the curiosity to measure the exact length of the Space 
that was taken up by letterpress and portraits which had to do with 
what may be termed ‘ current crime’ in a single issue of a Sunda 
newspaper with an enormous weekly circulation. Had all the printed 
matter and all the portraits been shown in a single extended column 
of the journal the column would have exceeded ten yards in length, 
and over one half of this garbage was made up solely of detailed 
reports of divorce court proceedings. I believe I am right in saying 
that the entire body of our modern mental specialists are of opinion 
that the nation’s high and increasing rate of insanity to-day is in a 
measure due to the surfeiting of what we complacently term the ‘ lower 
orders’ with sensational descriptions of current crime ; and several 
physicians of eminence have recently expressed their conviction that, 
before many more years have passed, it will have been deemed ex- 
pedient to pass in this country a law similar to the French Act of 1884, 
In summing up the reforms that are urgently needed, therefore, 
the following may be selected from among the more important, 
inasmuch as they call more particularly for prompt legislation : 


(1) Separation orders, entailing, as they do, compulsory celibacy, 
should be entirely abolished, divorce decrees being granted in 
their stead in all cases. 

(2) Divorce should be granted : 


(a) When either wife or husband is proved to have committed 
misconduct—the Scottish law. 

(b) When either wife or husband is proved to have been guilty 
of wilful desertion for a period of not less than three 
years—the Scottish law. 

(c) When either wife or husband becomes an habitual inebriate, 
or a confirmed victim to drug-taking. 

(d) When either wife or husband is sentenced to imprisonment 
for crime for a term of five years or more. z 

(e) When either wife or husband is convicted of habitual 
cruelty that may affect the other physically or monty 

(J) When either wife or husband develops an ungovernal j 
temper. 


(g) When either wife or husband, being certified incurably 


insane, remains in that state not less than five years: 
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(h) When either wife or husband habitually refuses{to cohabit. 

(i) When a husband, legally separated from his wife, system- 
atically evades payment of alimony. 


3) A divorced wife and husband should have equal right of access 
to the children, unless good cause be shown why one or other 
should be deprived of such right. 

(4) Alimony should become payable immediately a decree for divorce 
has been granted. 

(5) The cost of obtaining divorce should be considerably reduced. 

(6) Provincial divorce suits should be tried in the assize courts. 


Other needed reforms will no doubt suggest themselves, but those 
I have mentioned are perhaps the most important. Meanwhile I 
hope very earnestly that the facts and figures set down in this paper 
will be borne carefully in mind when the next Parliamentary debate 
upon the question of divorce law reform comes on for hearing. 
For this is no party question. Neither is it a question advanced for 
the purpose of grinding any political or other axe, or for catching 
votes. It is a subject of very grave importance, one, indeed, upon 
which’ the nation’s prosperity or downfall in the future in a great 
measure depends, and we may at least congratulate ourselves upon 
the formation, some two years ago, of the Divorce Law Reform Union 
with its large and rapidly increasing membership. Indeed, I am 
informed that there exists another organisation of the same sort, 
which works on lines more or less similar. 

Basti Tozer. 
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THE MESSINA EARTHQUAKE 


Many months, possibly several years, must elapse before the histo | 
of the Messina earthquake can be fully written. The official Leport op 
the Calabrian earthquake of 1905 is still unfinished. So also iş that 
on the earthquake of 1907. And in the recent earthquake the area 
affected is so much larger than in the others, the phenomena wer | 
so much more varied and the destruction of many places is so com. | 
plete, that before the final report can appear interest in the greatest 
disaster of modern times may well have begun to wane. In the | 
present paper little can be attempted. No scientific investigation of 
the earthquake has yet been made. But from the maze of details fur- 


nished by the newspapers it is possible to prepare a connected account | 
of the more important phenomena, and thence to trace the relations — 


of the recent earthquake with its forerunners in the same district. 
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Some idea of the areas chiefly affected by the earthquake Me 
obtained from the accompanying sketch-map (fig.1). The contin 
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Jines, which pass through places at which the intensity of the shock 
was the same, should. not be regarded as accurately laid down. The 
careful surveys that will be made by the competent Italian seismo- 
Jogists will probably reveal slight discrepancies between those now and 
afterwards drawn; but, approximately at any rate, the lines indicate 
the manner in which the intensity of the shock varied throughout the 
central area. The three small curves, which are roughly circular in 
form, surround all those places which were entirely or almost entirely 
destroyed. The largest curve, which is twenty miles in diameter, 
contains Messina, Reggio di Calabria, Pellaro, &c. It will be noticed 
that its centre is submarine, and that it lies nearer to Reggio than to 
Messina. The other two curves are respectively eleven and ten miles 
in diameter, the former including Palmi, Bagnara, &c., and the latter 
Monteleone and the neighbouring villages. The Messina and Palmi 
curves are shown detached, but they should perhaps coalesce, forming 
a single dumbbell-shaped curve. In either case they appear to 
indicate the existence of two separate foci or two maxima of distur- 
bance. The total area contained by the three curves is about 500 
square miles. Outside them is one of oval form, which includes the 
places in which injury to buildings was considerable, though not 
complete. This curve is 100 miles long and fifty-six miles wide, and 
contains about 4500 square miles. The last curve, of which only 
small portions traverse the land, surrounds the places at which slight 
damage occurred and very few lives were lost. 

The intensity of the shock, however, did not vary uniformly 
between these curves, and it is not at present clear to what cause 
or causes certain places owe their immunity. Taormina, for instance, 
lies but a few miles to the south of the Messina curve, yet only one 
important building within it seems to have been destroyed. 

How far the earthquake was felt is not definitely known, but that the 
disturbed area was comparatively small is borne out by several accounts. 
At Palermo, for instance, which is only 125 miles from the Messina 
centre, a sharp shock was felt, but not much attention was paid to it— 
indeed, many of the inhabitants were not awakened. At Naples, 200 
miles from the same point, the shock is described as slight, and it was 
also felt at Bari, distant 220 miles; but at greater distances it can 
hardly have attracted much notice. If we take 220 miles as the average 
radius of the disturbed region, the total area shaken, including that 
covered by the sea, would be about 150,000 square miles. 

The significance of such figures—4500 square miles for the violently 
Shaken area and 150,000 square miles for the disturbed area—will 
be evident when we compare them with the corresponding figures for 
Other earthquakes. In the recent San Francisco earthquake the 
Strongly shaken area contained about 40,000 and the disturbed area 
about one and a half million square miles. In the Assam earthquake 
of 1897 serious damage to brick buildings occurred within a district 
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including about 150,000 square miles, while the area shakey è 

hardly have fallen short of one and three-quarter million sel 
miles, or nearly half the size of Europe. The Hereford earthquake 
of 1896, the greatest experienced in this country for many years, w 
in no place capable of throwing down more than a few chimneys, but 
was distinctly felt over an area of about 100,000 square miles. On 
the other hand, in the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857 the destruction 
of property was almost complete over an area of 950 square miles 


while the disturbed area was estimated to contain less than 40,000 i 


square miles. The Calabrian earthquake of 1894 was of destructive 
violence within a district measuring about 250 square miles, and dis- 
turbed an. area of about 50,000 square miles. In the same category 
may also be placed the J amaica earthquake of 1907, so disastrous to 
Kingston and the immediate neighbourhood, so little felt towards the 
limits of the island. 

Thus we have two classes of earthquakes, or, rather, two limiting 
cases with many intermediate varieties. In both the ruin within the 
central area is almost complete; but at one end of the scale the 


intensity of the shock fades away slowly, and at the other end very | 


rapidly, from the centre. The extent of the area of destructive 
violence in the San Francisco and Assam earthquakes is due partly 
to the immense magnitude of the seismic focus ; but the difference in 
the rate at which the intensity declines outwards from the centre 
depends chiefly on the depth of the principal part of the focus—the 
slow decrease being connected with a deep-seated focus, and the rapid 
decrease with a shallowfocus. It is, no doubt, to their comparatively 
superficial origin that the violence of the Calabrian earthquakes is to 
be traced. On the other hand, the form and small size of the ruined 
areas in the recent Messina earthquake indicate that the seismic foci 
were not of great linear dimensions ; though, if the three foci corre- 
sponding to the Messina, Palmi, and Monteleone curves were all con- 
nected the complete focus may have been about fifty miles in length. 
The destructiveness of the earthquake was due to several causes. 
The close neighbourhood of the origin to a populous town like Messina 
was one of the most important, this being also the case in the recent 
earthquakes of San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Kingston. The occut: 
rence of the shock at about 5.20 a.m., when most people were indoors 
and asleep, was a factor of no less consequence. But eyen those 
who were awake were practically unable to escape owing to the sudden 
onset of the shock. Though a tremor seems to have been recorde 
ten minutes earlier in the underground observatory of Messina, there 
was not even the indefinite warning occasionally given by perceptib £ 


_ fore-shocks. To those who were awake the first symptom was & deep 


rumbling noise like a peal of thunder or the explosion of many 
bombs. After a few seconds at the most, this was followed by a 20U8 


jolting movement, the shock increasing so rapidly in strength that few 
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were able to quit their dwellings before the heavy stone floors and 
staircases, parting from the lofty outer walls, crashed down, 
followed in nearly every case by the tottering walls themselves, which 
encumbered the streets with débris. As to the exact nature of the 
shock within the ruined area, we can expect to know little from personal 
evidence ; but, from the reports of several witnesses (including one 
on a steamer near Messina), there seem to have been two maxima of 
intensity, separated by a brief interval of lesser movement. The 
total duration of the shock is estimated by several observers at from 
thirty to thirty-two seconds—not a great duration for a destructive 
earthquake, but sufficient to lay in ruins every town and village within 
the central areas. 

The shock was felt severely on several vessels that were close to 
Messina at the time. Ships quivered suddenly as though they had 
lost their screws, or run aground, or struck a piece of wreckage. Thou- 
sands of fishes must have died. After the sea-wave, the tongue 
of land protecting the harbour of Messina from the sea was found to 
be covered by the bodies of dead fishes, killed no doubt by the shock 
to which their whole bodies were simultaneously exposed. 

As in the Lisbon earthquake, and in so many of the earthquakes 
on the coast of Japan and South America, the damage wrought by 
the shock itself was aggravated by the rush of the great sea-wave 
soon after the shock was over. Along the east coast of Sicily, at 
Giardini (near Taormina), Riposto, and Catania, the sea suddenly 
receded for fifty yards or more. Jé then returned, a great muddy 
wave, from ten to twelve feet in height, driving ships and boats 
from their moorings, sweeping over the low-lying coasts, and leaving 
them strewn with wreckage. The effects of the wave at Messina 
were at first exaggerated, but it flooded the lower parts of the town, 
washed the ruined lighthouses and neighbouring cottages into the sea, 
and damaged the fronts of the harbour-works. 

On the opposite coast of Calabria, the sea-waves were higher and 
the results more serious. At Reggio the streets were flooded up to 
the first floor of some of the houses, and many ruined buildings along 
the coast (especially to the south of Reggio) were swept away. How 
far along the Calabrian coasts the sea-wave was noticed is still unknown. 
In Sicily it was observed along the north coast to Termini, and along 
the east coast to Syracuse. It must, however, have spread far beyond 
these limits, for at Malta, about three hours after the earthquake, 
a wave swept into the harbour, disturbed the smaller boats, and, 
rushing over the shore embankments, washed into the low-lying houses. 
When the records of the tide-gauges in the more distant harbours of 
Italy, in France, Spain, and elsewhere are examined, it will probably 
be found that the waves did not entirely vanish before reaching the 
farthest corners of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The mere existence of the sea-waves points to a considerable dis- 
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placement of the ocean-bed. Reports of any measurable Variati s 

in depth must, for the present, be received with caution, but . olin ! 
survey will probably reveal some change of level along a linea al | qu 
the position of which may be ascertained most readily by that a ft all 
fractures in the telegraph cables which connect Sicily with the main] the | Bi 
Along both shores there seem to have been some changes of A | the 
but it is not yet clear that they exceed those which would he e i oe 
by a sliding of the superficial beds. At Messina parts of the hart | the 
works have sunk to the level of the water. At Reggio the quarter a | the 
the sea has disappeared, and large tracts of land to the south of tf i hig 
town are now lying under water. More trustworthy evidences i | sel 
crustal movements on land are to be found in the twisted railway. i Bot 
lines and distorted surface features in the neighbourhood of Reggio, im 
That the Messina earthquake belongs to the class known as ‘ woy ‘ 
shaking ’ is evident from the distance of the stations at which it Wa | 5 

recorded by seismographs, the farthest at present reported bein 
Perth, in West Australia. At several Italian stations the oscillations | a 
were so extensive that they injured the instruments. At Laibach- så 


(about forty miles north-east of Trieste) eleven out of twelve seismo. | 
graphs were too sensitive to register the whole of the movement. i 


m. 
= 
a 


Even at Kew, the range of motion exceeded the limits of the Milne | th 
seismograph. The first tremors were recorded at this observatory | ar 
at 4 hours 23-6 minutes a.m., Greenwich mean time being an how | tr 
earlier than that of Italy; while the two largest oscillations occurred | of 
at 4 hours 31-1 minutes and 4 hours 32-7 minutes respectively. The i m 
four principal movements were also indicated by blurred interruptions | lo 
of the curve of the declination magnet at almost the same instants | of 
as those of the seismographic record, thus showing that the disturbances | of 
of the magnet were of mechanical origin. | y 

Soon after the earthquake was over, the usual train of after-shocks | a 
began, slighter far than the original shock, but strong enough to alarm | n 
the survivors and occasionally to bring down some of the shatterel | a 


. but still standing walls. No detailed record has or could have been | 
kept of these shocks, but in the neighbourhood of Messina they | p 


seem to have been less numerous than is generally the case. We heat : 
of several shocks having been felt during one night, but not of that x 
almost incessant quivering of the ground which follows a great earth- p 
quake in the central district. Around Reggio they were more frequent. A 
A week after the earthquake they occurred at intervals of abou oa 
twenty minutes. One of the most interesting of the after-shoos 

was that felt in Stromboli (one of the Lipari Isles) on January 3. Ths b 
lasted about half a minute, and was strong enough to damage man) is 
houses. The volcano, one of the few active vents in Europe, als i t 
sent out streams of lava, while prolonged subterranean explosion li 
were heard. This is especially noteworthy, for at the time of t° d 


great earthquake Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano remained quiescent: 
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In the history, and especially the political history, of the earth- 
attention will be drawn more to Messina, with its heavy death- 
roll, than to the smaller towns of the opposite coast. But the intensity 
of the shock was greater at Reggio and the surrounding villages 
than in any part of Sicily. Not that the ruin of the Calabrian towns 
was more complete, for that could hardly have been the case, but 
the railway-lines were damaged more seriously and over a wider area, 
the distortion of the ground was more marked, the sea-waves were 
higher and the after-shocks more frequent. In all probability, the 
geismic focus extended beneath the whole width of the straits—the 
south-western end being situated close to Messina ; another and more 
important part reaching to and beyond Reggio; while, in the inter- 
mediate region, there must also have been a very considerable dis- 
placement of the ocean-bed sufficient to rupture the submarine cables 
and to generate the seismic sea-waves. ; 

Tf the Messina earthquake were an isolated phenomenon—if it had 
occurred, like the Charleston earthquake of 1886, in a country where 
earthquakes are almost unknown—it would still be one of the highest 
interest to seismologists. But this interest is still further increased 
from its occurrence in a land of earthquakes, from its connexion with 
the great convulsions which have made the names of Reggio, Palmi, 
and Monteleone familiar in the annals of disaster. Of few seismic dis- 
tricts is the history so well known as that which embraces the south 
of Calabria and the north-east of Sicily. It has been investigated by 
many students, but especially by Dr. G. Mercalli, professor of vulcano- 
logy in the university of Naples, and by Dr. M. Baratta, the historian 
of Italian earthquakes. The tale of disaster begins with the earthquake 
of Catania in 1169, when 15,000 persons were killed. In 1509 Reggio 
was destroyed. . In 1638 nearly 10,000 persons were killed in Nicastro 
and the surrounding villages. In 1693, 93,000 lives were lost during 
the earthquake which devastated the north and east of Sicily. 
Few earthquakes are so well known as the series which lasted from 
February 1783 until October 1786, and during which more than 30,000 
persons were killed. In the nineteenth century, many strong shocks, 
though not of the first order of magnitude, occurred, culminating in 
that of the 16th of November 1894, which resulted in the loss of 
ninety-six lives. In the present century, besides the subject of this 
paper, there have been the earthquake of the 8th of September 1905, 
and also that of the 23rd of October 1907, which originated in an 
almost inactive centre to the south of Gerace. 

The different earthquake zones of southern Calabria have recently 
been delineated with great care by Dr. M. Baratta, part of whose map 
is reproduced on a smaller scale in fig. 2. ‘The continuous lines bound 
the areas most strongly shaken by the earthquakes of 1783 ; the broken 
lines are the corresponding curves for the earthquake of 1905; the 

dotted lines indicate four districts on the eastern coast with which 


quake, 
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simultaneously, or neatly so, in 1905 indicates that there must 
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of 1905 was thus polycentric, some of the zones were afiected singly 
by certain earthquakes—for instance, the Palmi zone in 1894 is 
Monteleone zone in 1659, the Nicastro zone in 1638, the Cosenza Zone 
in 1854, and the Bisignano zone in 1836. 

The earthquakes of 1783 are the most remarkable of all tho ng 
which have desolated the Calabrian towns. Their number must pr i 
been immense, for in Monteleone alone 950 shocks were recorta% 
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before the end, of the yea. Their destructiveness was increased by the 
rapid and unexpected migrations of the seismic focus. The first great 
shock originated in the Palmi zone on the 5th of February, and rivalled 
the recent earthquake in such ‘high death-rates as 77 per cent. at 
Terranova, 59 per cent. at Bagnara, and 51 per cent. at Oppido. A 
few hours later, the next great shock occurred in the Scilla zone ; two 
days afterwards came a third in the Monteleone zone, followed in two 
hours by a fourth, which, though less violent, is interesting as one 
of the few earthquakes which belong to the zone chiefly affected at the 
close of last year. The boundary of the central area of this shock 
is represented by the dotted line in fig. 1, which coincides in part with 
the Messina and Palmi areas of 1908. The fifth shock occurred on 
the Ist of March in the Monteleone zone, and was succeeded by a 
sixth shock on the 28th of March in the Girifalco zone, hardly, if at all, 
inferior in strength to that of the 5th of February, but resulting in 
fewer deaths, as most persons at that time were living in sheds. 

Lf the curves in the two maps are compared, it will be seen that the 
earthquake of 1908, like its predecessor three years before, was a 
polycentric earthquake, though affecting fewer zones. On the whole, 
there is a distinct southerly migration of seismic activity. The foci 
corresponding to the Monteleone and Palmi zones were both disturbed, 
but the most important centre was one that has very rarely been 
active, and never before, so far as known, with such annihilating 
strength. It is, moreover, the only zone of the series which is largely 
submarine, and thus the local seismic sea-wave is a feature that is 
almost unknown on the Calabrian shores. Indeed, the absence of any 
marked zone beneath the Straits of Messina has been urged as an 
objection to Professor Suess’ theory of the origin of the earthquakes 
in southern Italy. 

Professor Suess, the veteran author of The Face of the Earth, 
was one of the first geologists to recognise the intimate connexion 
between earthquakes and the forces moulding the earth’s crust, and 
southern Italy is perhaps the seismic region which he has studied 
in greatest detail. The masses of ancient rock composing Aspromonte, 
the hills of Vaticano, Scilla, and the Peloritan mountains near Messina, 
he points out, are the fragments of a mountain range that was once 
continuous, but is now cut through by the Straits of Messina. In 
southern Calabria they are bounded on the western side by a great 
fault or fracture, along which were situated the centres of the earth- 
quakes of 1783, and of many others before and since. This band of 
centres is represented by the broken lines in fig. 1. It is part of a 
great curve, roughly circular in form, with its centre among the Lipari 
Isles, and a radius of about sixty miles. Professor Suess has also 
Indicated the existence of several rectilinear earthquake bands, 
radiating from the Lipari Isles, and crossing the circular band nearly 
at right angles. 
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Between the Lipari Isles and the mainland and Sicily, lieg 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, the bed of which, according to Professor S 
has sunk down in the form of a dish, bounded by the ouv 
fracture, and producing by its subsidence the radial fractures R 
converge towards the still active volcanoes of the Lipari 
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increased volcanic activity in the Lipari Isles.’ 
It is by no means necessary that the subsidence should take 
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Place i 


throughout the whole fracture at once. It may, on some Occasions — 


as in 1659 and 1894, be confined to small portions ; or, as in 1783 , | 


may affect different regions in succession, the foci migrating to and fy 


along the curved bands ; or lastly, as in 1905 and 1908, it may oon 
over a great extent of the fracture and visit several or many Portions 
simultaneously. 

Professor Suess’ theory is attractive in its simplicity, and jn its 
power of grouping together facts that are apparently isolated. Tt iş 
possible that it may be expressed in too simple a form—that, with the 


advance of knowledge, it may require extension or modification, 


The course of the curvilinear fracture may have to be altered in detail: 
the fracture itself, instead of being single, may be rather a complex 
system of faults. But on two points in connexion with the theory 
the recent earthquake affords some welcome evidence. One is the 


occurrence, six days after the principal earthquake, of the after-shock — 
in Stromboli, with its attendant increase_in volcanic activity. The 


other is that the chief seismic focus was situated in part beneath the 


Straits of Messina, thus forming a junction between the seismic zones — 
of Calabria and Sicily. Though it may have served no other useful | 


purpose, the Messina earthquake has, in this way, supplied a link that 


was missing in the chain of evidence, and at the same time removel | 


a forcible objection to Professor Suess’ theory. 


CHARLES DAVISON. 


! The Face of the Earth (translated by Hertha B. O. Sollas), vol. i. pp. 82-86. 
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MAGGIE 


(4 SKETCH FROM LIFE) 


Op Mrs. Jones of Tynycae was in a bad temper; and ‘sufficient of 
reason there was for it,’ as she herself remarked. A month ago, at 
the May ‘hiring’ in Llan Austin, she had engaged a girl to assist her 
in her multifarious duties on the farm and in the house. Not without 
misgivings had she concluded a bargain of six months on either side, 
for the girl was entirely unknown to her and was moreover of very 
uncouth appearance; but the busy time was coming, help was 
imperative and girls were difficult to get, so the bargain was struck 
—and Mrs. Jones had been continually regretting it ever since. 
The girl was a savage, she declared, a perfect savage in looks, in 
manners, in habits, in everything. She worked not badly it was true— 
well and cheerfully, a less exacting mistress might have said—but she 
was wild and mannerless as a young mountain colt, and as full of tricks. 
Only a month had she been at Tynycae, yet countless already had 
been her misdemeanours, and, what was worse, she seemed quite 
indifferent to scoldings, receiving them in fact in a manner that 
bordered on defiance. Yet old Mrs. Jones was not a person to be 
easily defied. She was a gaunt old woman with a harsh unlovely visage 
and a cold stern eye. Of a similar nature were her views of life. 
Pleasure or merrymaking she abhorred, seldom did she permit herself 
the relaxation of an occasional neighbourly gossip, and even ‘ bury- 
ings’ were distasteful to her. Work was the object of her existence, 
thetittle farm the joy of her life; she was clever and capable in her 
management of it, and to keep it going and make it pay she toiled 
early and late, sparing neither herself nor her subordinates. 

Little would any one who looked upon the deeply-lined old face 
or into the hard eyes have guessed that in the far-off days of her 
youth Megan Griffiths, as she was then called, had been noted for 
the beauty of her face and the softness of her glance. Fatal gifts 
these for one of her class, and, as too often is the case, they brought 
her only shame and sorrow. 

: But that was long, long ago; she had struggled through with it, 
lived down the shame, fought and overcome the sorrow. The man 
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who had loved and left her, the child in whose tiny grave sh | 
buried all the love and tenderness left in her heart—these went | 
shadowy memories which had long slumbered undisturbed ¢ but 
the busy round of practical life. 
Some years after these sorrowful happenings she had maryig a f 
small farmer, a widower with several children, and, she wag proud ` 
remember, had never failed in her duty to him and to them ; they a 
grown up and gone their ways in the world, he had died at a good a 
kindly and carefully nursed by the wife who had always been a an 
wife to him and whose youthful romance he had known and acce tel 
with the disregard common to his class. She kept on the little fam 
of Tynycae which he had left her at his death, and on its Scanty 
revenues she lived, completely independent of her step-sons, vi 
offers of help—personal or pecuniary—she had several times rejected l 
with scorn. Her desire was, through her own efforts, to hand it on | 
to them if possible the better for her administration, and no amou 
of hard work or self-denial in this cause had troubled her unt | 
advancing years, for she was now over eighty, had made it Necessary , 
that she should have the help of a girl in the house. Since that 
time—some three or four years back—a whole bevy of damsels had 
made of Tynycae a temporary abode. Short and stormy was the 
sojourn of most of them, and swift their departure, unattended with | 
regrets on either side. For even to the best of workers Mrs. Jones | 
was a hard mistress, and an unduly exacting one, so that her name 
bad quickly become a byword among them, and she found it 
increasingly difficult to get any but the roughest and most indifferent 
assistance. Much had she suffered from the idleness, the incom: 
petence, the insubordination of these maidens, but never, oh! never, 
she said to herself, had she come across such a specimen as this nev | 
importation. : 
Marged or Margaret Williams was the name she had given, het | 


age sixteen, was never in service before and had no English, but ws | 


strong and could work well. Her appearance, though certainly | 
unkempt, was not unattractive. She was small but active and well 4 
proportioned. A round plentifully freckled face was lit up by a pal 
of sparkling and most mischievous blue eyes, and crowned by a 
untidy tangled-looking crop of yellow hair. | 
That her character should be a puzzle and perplexity to Mis 
Jones was not remarkable, for she had been a dweller in O! ne 
towns all her life, whereas Marged Williams knew nothing of t 
haunts of men. She had lived the whole of her short life on 
lonely hill-slope in a wide and lonely valley. The little nell 
or hut where she and her parents dwelt stood high on this hills 
which stretched in long uneven ridges covered with great oa 
boulders down to the shores of a desolate lake. Round about E 
- other hills, grey and grim and treeless, rose like giá if 
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rainat the sky, shutting out the world of men from the scattered 
dwellers in the valley. ; 

Marged’s father worked at a farm some two miles away, close 
to the shores of Llyndu. He was a gloomy morose man who loved 
to talk of his grievances. At home his complaint was of the 
burden of his work, at the farm it was of the ill-health of his wife. 
On Sundays he put these topics aside and, having walked four miles 
over the hills to the chapel he attended, would on his return dis- 
course of death and the judgment, drawing such dismal pictures of 
the eternal punishment in store for sinners as made his sickly wife 
to tremble and turn pale, and the yellow curls of his little daughter 
almost to bristle on her head. But, in spite of these drawhacks, 
the child had on the whole a most happy life. The feeble energies 
of Mrs. Williams were barely sufficient to enable her to struggle 
through the little housekeeping duties that devolved upon her, and 
the effort left her no mind or strength to give any sort of training 
to her child, so that, from the time she could toddle, Maggie had 
simply run wild. She spent most of her time out of doors scramb- 
ling about the mountain sides, developing a sturdy frame, a fearless 
disposition, and an immense capacity for physical enjoyment. As 
she grew older she would cheerfully help her ailing mother with 
the housework, but she showed the strongest disinclination to 
acquire any ‘ book-learning,’ and so, at a time when school boards 
were not, and the nearest school was four miles away, she was 
successful in evading any kind of education. The grim Calvinist 
doctrine as enunciated by her father was all she knew of religion, 
and it impressed on her mind nothing of love and beauty, but only 
the vision of an awful Deity Who sat continually in judgment, 
somewhere behind the sky, to punish all who dared transgress 
against His laws. Of Him she felt a lively fear when—as she 
thought—His voice spoke in the thunder that rolled among the 
hills, or His glance flashed in the lightning that lit up their sullen 
peaks. But these fears would pass with the storm that had aroused 
them, and with them all thoughts of any world but the one which 
she lived in and enjoyed with all the enjoyment of a thoroughly 
healthy little animal. 

As she grew older this love of Nature and of wild outdoor life 
gtew stronger, but it remained a physical, not a spiritual joy. To 
the beauty of her surroundings she could scarcely be held more 
consciously alive than were the mountain ponies who beheld them 
with her. She was a part of Nature, one with mountain, lake, and 
sky, and would no more have questioned their moods of storm and 
Sunshine, or marvelled at their changing beauties, than she would 
have wondered at the workings of her own body. She loved most 
of all the feeling of strong and glorious life that filled her as she 
“ame rushing down the slope of Bryn Ynyr in the face of a boisterous 
y2 
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wind, her scanty petticoats swirling round her, and her 
elf-locks streaming out behind ; but she liked, too, the senge of 
and rest that came to her as she sat on summer evenings }, 
shores of Llyndu, and cooled her feet in its quiet waters while 
watched the sun sink behind the Penllyn range in the west, th 
A little change in the monotony of her life was afforded by th 
mistress of Llyndu Farm, where her father worked, who in Sty, 
tionally busy times would sometimes give her a day’s employmey 
there, and to Maggie these days were a great treat, for, thoa 
she had then to subject herself to a certain amount of restraint 
there were compensations to be found in the good and plentify 
food provided, and in the talks with those who knew somethin 
of the world beyond the bills and had wonderful information t | 
impart to her concerning it. 
When she was fifteen her mother died, and some months late 
her father told her curtly that he was about to marry Lizzie | 
Edwards, whom she knew as one of the women-workers at Llyndu, an 
active bustling woman who was reputed to possess quite a tidy sum | 
in savings. The marriage took place in due course, the new Mrs, | 
Williams was installed in her new home and promptly proceeded to 
take in hand the education of her stepdaughter. As was inevitable, 
rebellion quickly followed the endeavour, and stormy scenes were | 
daily enacted in the once peaceful cottage. An appeal to the 
‘master’ produced a threat of corporal punishment for the net | 
offence committed by his mutinous daughter, and a stern injunction | 
to discipline her unruly mind and obey her stepmother in all things | 
lest God should punish her as severely as she deserved. i 
It was evident to the girl that for her peace and happiness were 
no longer to be found at home, and happy she must be at any 
cost. She made up her mind to leave her native valley and see | 
employment in that ‘world beyond the hills’ about which she felta 
growing curiosity, and to do so at once, for she knew from the Í 
workers at Llyndu that now in May was the time when on all the | 
farms change of service was taking place. | 
Her mind once made up, she lost no time in acting on the dec | 
sion she had arrivedat. Before dawn on the morning after, the inter 
view with her father, she stole from the cottage while its inmalé 
were still sleeping, and had soon put the range of Penllyn betwee! 
her and her home. With some difficulty she,found her way to ta 
little market town of Llan Austin, and there’met and_ entered int! 
the contract with the mistress of Tynycae. ` 

‘As we have already said, a month had elapse 
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change in her life had come about. A mere nothing of time 
counted by days and hours, but it covered an immense istor 


the history of Maggie’s spiritual development. Tove had © to! 
into her hitherto loveless life, had changed her from æ chile © 
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woman, and aroused within her a thousand new feelings and emotions. 
Pae a of her fellow-servants at Tynycae who was responsible 
for this awakening. 

Only two men were permanently employed on the farm, their 
services being supplemented at especially busy times by those of a 
couple of boys. Of these two men, the elder, Evan Thomas, a 
cousin of the mistress, was a sort of general worker and overseer com- 
pined, the younger, Griffith Griffiths, was ploughman and shepherd. 
Griffiths was a queer sulky sort of fellow of about twenty-eight, 
tall and lanky, with a long cadaverous face, and a manner which 
caused him to be often looked upon by strangers as half-witted. But 
he was an exceedingly steady and capable workman, one indeed after 
Mrs. Jones’s own heart. His chief peculiarity seemed to be a very 
marked aversion from all and especially the younger members of 
the other sex. Most of the morwynion who had at various times 
been in service at Tynycae had endeavoured to exchange at some 
time or other a playful sally with the ploughman, for the very 
fact of his holding so aloof from them added piquancy to the 
attempt, but they invariably met with the same reception. Sullen 
silence or a fierce look was all they got for their pains, and it was 
even said of one damsel, who had been unusually pressing in her 
attentions, that she had come crying to Mrs. Jones with an ugly 
crimson mark on her face, left there by the hand of Griffith. At 
any rate she got little sympathy from her mistress, who was herself 
said to stand a little in awe of her surly workman, but valued his 
services too highly to resent any defect so trifling as bad manners. 
‘Serve thee right for a forward wench,’ the old woman said; ‘ perhaps 
thow’'lt mind thy work for the future and let the men alone.’ 

To Griffith therefore, as may be imagined, the advent of a new 
morwyn was of no importance whatever, and in fact it was several 
days before he even noticed that the vacant place of ‘ general scrub’ 
had once more been filled. It was the unusual conduct of Brechan, the 
speckled cow, that first brought Marged Williams under his notice. 
Brechan was a queer-tempered animal, not at all unlike Griffith 
himself in character; it almost seemed, in fact, that some secret 
Sympathy existed between them, for when she was in one of her 
tantrums, a matter of rather frequent occurrence, and refused to 
allow any one near her for the purpose of milking, it was only 
Griffith who could persuade her of the extreme desirability—more 
especially for herself—of speedy submission. 

On a late afternoon some three or four days after Maggie's 
arrival at Tynycae, Brechan was seized with one of her unaccountable 
fits of bad temper. Evan Thomas had been severely prodded by her 
horns, Mrs. Jones and her bucket twice overset by her heels, and at 
last Griffith, who was working in the furthest field, was sent for. 
During this pause in operations, Maggie, who had been sent over to 


-. 
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and rest that came to her as she sat on summer evenings }, Case | V 
shores of Llyndu, and cooled her feet in its quiet waters while e I 
watched the sun sink behind the Penllyn range in the west, She fi 

A little change in the monotony of her life was affordeq by th | 
mistress of Llyndu Farm, where her father worked, who in A oi > 
tionally busy times would sometimes give her a day’s employme ‘ 
there, and to Maggie these days were a great treat, for, than | b 
she had then to subject herself to a certain amount of restraint | re 
there were compensations to be found in the good and plentify i ts 
food provided, and in the talks with those who knew somethin f , 
of the world beyond the hills and had wonderful information th | h 
impart to her concerning it. | I 
When she was fifteen her mother died, and some months late | D 
her father told her curtly that he was about to marry Lizzie | i 


Edwards, whom she knew as one of the women-workers at Llyndu, a 


active bustling woman who was reputed to possess quite a tidy sum | 
The marriage took place in due course, the new Mr, | : 


in savings. 
Williams was installed in her new home and promptly proceeded to 
take in hand the education of her stepdaughter. As was inevitable | 3 
rebellion quickly followed the endeavour, and stormy scenes were | ; 
daily enacted in the once peaceful cottage. An appeal to the | $ 
‘master’ produced a threat of corporal punishment for the next | x 
offence committed by his mutinous daughter, and a stern injunction | n 
to discipline her unruly mind and obey her stepmother in all things | y 
lest God should punish her as severely as she deserved. | ‘ 
It was evident to the girl that for her peace and happiness were | t 
no longer to be found at home, and happy she must be at an | 
cost. She made up her mind to leave her native valley and see | n 
employment in that ‘world beyond the hills’ about which she felts \ d 
growing curiosity, and to do so at once, for she knew from the” h 
workers at Llyndu that now in May was the time when on all th | S 
farms change of service was taking place. ; 1 
Her mind once made up, she lost no time in acting on the deor h 
sion she had arrived at. Before dawn on the morning after, the inter 3 
view with her father, she stole from the cottage while its inmate ë 
were still sleeping, and had soon put the range of Penllyn betwee! ; 
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woman, and aroused within her a thousand new feelings and emotions. 
It was one of her fellow-servants at Tynycae who was responsible 
for this awakening. 

Only two men were permanently employed on the farm, their 
services being supplemented at especially busy times by those of a 
couple of boys. Of these two men, the elder, Evan Thomas, a 
cousin of the mistress, was a sort of general worker and overseer com- 
pined, the younger, Griffith Griffiths, was ploughman and shepherd. 
Griffiths was a queer sulky sort of fellow of about twenty-eight, 
tall and lanky, with a long cadaverous face, and a manner which 
caused him to be often looked upon by strangers as half-witted. But 
he was an exceedingly steady and capable workman, one indeed after 
Mrs. Jones’s own heart. His chief peculiarity seemed to be a very 
marked aversion from all and especially the younger members of 
the other sex. Most of the morwynion who had at various times 
been in service at Tynycae had endeavoured to exchange at some 
time or other a playful sally with the ploughman, for the very 
fact of his holding so aloof from them added piquancy to the 
attempt, but they invariably met with the same reception. Sullen 
silence or a fierce look was all they got for their pains, and it was 
even said of one damsel, who had been unusually pressing in her 
attentions, that she had come crying to Mrs. Jones with an ugly 
crimson mark on her face, left there by the hand of Griffith. At 
any rate she got little sympathy from her mistress, who was herself 
said to stand a little in awe of her surly workman, but valued his 
services too highly to resent any defect so trifling as bad manners. 
‘Serve thee right for a forward wench,’ the old woman said; ‘ perhaps 
thou’lt mind thy work for the future and let the men alone.’ 

To Griffith therefore, as may be imagined, the advent of a new 
morwyn was of no importance whatever, and in fact it was several 
days before he even noticed that the vacant place of ‘ general scrub’ 
had once more been filled. It was the unusual conduct of Brechan, the 
speckled cow, that first brought Marged Williams under his notice. 
Brechan was a queer-tempered animal, not at all unlike Griffith 
himself in character; it almost seemed, in fact, that some secret 
sympathy existed between them, for when she was in one of her 
tantrums, a matter of rather frequent occurrence, and refused to 
allow any one near her for the purpose of milking, it was only 
Griffith who could persuade her of the extreme desirability—more 
especially for herself—of speedy submission. 

On a late afternoon some three or four days after Maggie's 
arrival at Tynycae, Brechan was seized with one of her unaccountable 
fits of bad temper. Evan Thomas had been severely prodded by her 
horns, Mrs. Jones and her bucket twice overset by her heels, and at 
last Griffith, who was working in the furthest field, was sent for. 
During this pause in operations, Maggie, who had been sent over to 
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Plas Mawr—the big house close by—with some milk, came int 
yard. She had been noted at Llyndu for her fearlessness. the 
success with obstinate milkers, and now grasping the situatio and 
once, she walked without a moment’s hesitation up to Brechan . p 
gave her a friendly slap. The animal sniffed at her, sniffeq È 3 
seemed to think that the attentions of the stranger might nee a 
unpleasant to her, and friendly relations were soon establish, | 
When Griffith entered the yard he found Brechan standin g wA 
apparently the best of tempers to yield her sweet store to the con i 
fingers of the new maid. a 

‘Well, Griffith, Brechan is liking Marged as well as thee, i l 
seems,’ remarked his mistress ; ‘ there is no need to thee to stay ; Ale 
is all right again, whatever.’ 

As Griffith, vouchsafing no reply, turned on his heel, he was D i 
of two glances seemingly directed towards him, a placid wink from thet 
large brown orb of Brechan the cow, a merry gleam shot through | 
tangled yellow hair from the blue eye of Maggie the maid. i 

He went back to his work, but the memory of the mischievous | 
look, of the yellow head pressed into the cow’s side, seemed to linger i 
in his mind. He took the first opportunity that offered of having | 
another look at her, the result pleasing him apparently, for he looked ` 
again and yet again. He was merely a dull and selfish animal who 
had never felt drawn towards man, woman, or child before, and would / 
have been entirely unable to analyse any emotion within himself 
but he felt vaguely that something in this girl’s merry fearless look | 
attracted him. He would pause in his work to watch her as she 
came up the steep farm road hanging audaciously to Brechan’s black 
tail, and shouting in her high sweet voice some old Welsh song, 
He began to exchange a gruff borew da or nos dawch with her, and 
by and by little conversations took place between them ; true, it was 
Maggie who did most of the talking, but Griffith was a willing 
listener and would even sometimes condescend to a slow smile f 
Then one evening as they were making haycocks of the sweet clovet l 
grass in the river-meadows his hands touched hers, and a pe 
thrill shot through him; he kissed her that night, as they qee 

following the waggon up the hill, and henceforth his subjugation 
was complete. 

As for Maggie, the ignorant pleasure-loving child of Nature, sh 
had entered into a kingdom of joy and happiness such as she bs 
never dreamed could be; her own kingdom where Griffith was a 
and she his queen, and it was always summer in the glory of the! 
love. Her soul awoke, all Nature glowed with a new peauty, fet 
with a noble meaning. Woman-like, she cast a halo of pe ect 
around-him-and.saw in him all she wished to see. 

Small wonder that Mrs. Jones was annoyed, for Griffith 
longer the steady workman he had been, and things were 201 
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going Wrong of late What had specially angered her this morning 
was the mishap that had befallen Seren, her much-prized Alderney 
cow. She had sent Griffith down to help Maggie drive up the cows 
from the meadows, with the disastrous results which she herself had 
seen when—annoyed by their long absence—she went out to the 
back of Tynycae to look for them. 

When Maggie came running to announce with an irrepressible grin 
that Seren had fallen into one of the deep ditches that intersected 
the meadows and become hopelessly embedded in the mud, it was a 
very wrathful mistress who confronted her. 

‘J am knowing it all, yes indeed,’ she shouted furiously; ‘J was 
watching thee, Z saw it all; if thou hadst not been playing like a 
baban by the railway gate and waving thy hands like a mad thing 
at the train, instead of looking after the cows, Seren would never 
have fallen in, and now they will be hours in getting her out, and 
she will be frightened and the milk spoilt, and yet there thou 
standest grinning like a fool; wel, thou wilt be sorry for thy folly, 
Marged Williams, yes indeed ; no going out for thee this evening as 
I promised, thou wilt stay at home and churn instead.’ 

Poor thoughtless Maggie! She turned away with all the bright- 
ness gone from her face. She had been intensely excited at the 
prospect of this evening’s outing, for Griffith had promised to take 
her to see a travelling circus which was performing in Llyn Austin 
for that night only, and of whose wonders she had formed the most 
extravagant notions. And now, just because that foolish Seren had 
tumbled into the ditch, she was not to be allowed to go. How 
disappointed Griffith would be! She hated that he should be disap- 
pointed, she hated the innocent cause of her trouble, but oh! how 
much more she hated her mistress for what she considered to be her 
cruel and tyrannical behaviour. Rebellion began to arise in Maggie’s 
unruly heart as she thought of it. She did not care, after all ; she would 
go inspite of her mistress and take the risk of her anger—nothing could 
be so hard as missing this wonderful performance. She felt sure she 
could persuade Griffith to come, for he was not afraid of Mrs. Jones. 
In the midst of these reflections a commotion in the yard made her 
look out of the little dairy window, and she perceived the muddied 
and panting form of the unfortunate Seren, who had at last been 
dragged from her miry bed and now entered the yard, followed by 
Griffith wearing his most sullen expression. It was evident that he 
had already encountered his mistress and felt the sharp edge of her 
exceedingly sharp tongue. | 

‘Ty'd yma, Griffith, ty’d yma, hissed Maggie from her window. 
‘What thinkest thou? hast thou heard? I may not go to-night 
because that I ‘made Seren to fall into the ditch ; such folly, Tad 
anwyl! Did I ask ber to get into the ditch? Did I push her? 
She is a fool of a cow, but after all I care not, I shall go to-night just 
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the same whatever. I will go, I did no wrong and I wil] Not h 
e 


here ; 


wilt thou not ?’ 
She looked at him coaxingly, but Griffith, avoiding her glance 
shook his head. ; i 
‘Better not, Maggie bach, better not,’ he said slowly ; ‘the ola 
mistress is very angry with thee and with me too, but she Will be 


much more angry if thou disobeyest her, so we will not go to-night | 


Perhaps another circus will be coming before very long.’ 
But Maggie, to whom even to-morrow was a far time, could nil 


endure the postponement of her pleasure to a period so indefinite _ 


and remote as ‘before very long. Poor Maggie, with all he 
womanly growth, she was still so much a child! 

‘I am going to-night, I am going to-night, Griffith) sh 
repeated petulantly. ‘Come too, Griffith anwyl, do come with ine. 
At seven o’clock I will be ready, and thou—thou wilt take me, wilt 
thou not?’ ~ i 

Leaning out of the window she gazed beseechingly at him. He | 
moved uneasily away from her, then, as though unable to help him. — 
self, turned and met her glance, flushing a dark red under his thick | 
sun-burnt skin. : | 

‘Wel, Marged, he said, ‘I will be coming then—perhaps, though - 


j| 
' it is angry indeed she will be at us.’ | 
| 


And sure enough at seven they started, Maggie overjoyed at i 
having worked her naughty will, full of excited anticipations and i 
characteristically without a thought of the morrow, 

They had a glorious time at the circus, her enthusiastic enjoy- | 
ment made even the stolid Griffith feel exhilarated, and as they i 
tramped back together through the pleasant summer night, 4 


dangerous excitement was gathering within him. ¢ 


| 


When they reached the farm all was in darkness; that was n | 
surprising, for, rising with the dawn as the dwellers at Tynycae did, | 
they retired to their rest at an early hour. For any one of the houst- 
hold out later than the usual bed-time hour the back door was always 
left ‘on the latch, and, at the worst, there was a lower window throug! 
which, when unfastened, entrance into the kitchen could easily be 
made. But when to-night Maggie tried the back door she found it 
locked and bolted, and—what was quite unusual—the window p 
was firmly secured. She knocked and called, but all was 12 vam; j 
Mrs. Jones heard it was evident she had no intention of answering S 
of letting her recalcitrant handmaiden into the house. Abandon? 
her efforts at last, the girl turned upon her lover an undismêj 

countenance. . ; 

‘Never mind,’ she whispered, ‘I can sleep in the shed, 
will be much nicer than that stuffy loft whatever. I have ° 


indeed it 
ften pee? 
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HE | sleeping out on the hillside at home when the weather was hot. 
y f [ shall sleep well in the shed. Nos duwch, Griffith anwyl; and she 
me, ( kissed him—but he moved after her as she went across to the shed 
| and entered it with her. 
mee, | As the knocking on the house-door ceased, the old woman turned 
| on her pillow with an angry grunt. To do her justice, she had no 
old | idea that Griffith had accompanied Maggie to the circus, or that he 
l be | was with her now, and she thought the discomfort of a night in 
ight, | the outbuildings alone would be a suitable punishment for her 
| disobedience. Nothing told her that she had just helped to set 
not i another young soul on the path that had led her to the tragedy of 
mite l her own youth. 
her | 
she | Some two months after the night of the circus, Marged Williams 
| me, | stood at her churn in the back kitchen at Tynycae. It was a fine 
wilt morning in early September, and out of doors everything was looking 
| fresh and lovely under a mantle of crystal dewdrops upon which the 
He l sun was glistening merrily. 
him. | But in Maggie’s heart there reigned a gloom this morning that 


thick | sunshine was unable to dispel. Her mistress had just informed her 

| that at the end of her six months she would no longer be required, 
and she bad left her in no doubt as to the reason either. Before the 
affair of the circus Mrs. Jones had begun to notice a change in her 
workman Griffith, and was puzzled as to the cause. She had not 
connected him with Maggie’s escapade on that occasion, but some- 
thing made her add to the severe scolding she had administered to 
the girl on the morning after a warning against forwardness where 
men were concerned, and especially with regard to Griffith, ‘who,’ 
as she said, ‘can’t abide forward maidens’; ‘they anger him,’ the 
old woman added, ‘and when he is angered he can be very cruel, so 
take thou care, fy ngeneth. 

Maggie had turned away with an angry look and a scornful toss 
of her head; her Griffith cruel—what an unjust, what an untrue saying ! 
And Mrs. Jones, noting the look and the toss, felt suddenly troubled, 
for with all her tricks and disobedient wild ways she was beginning 
to feel a liking for the girl. 

But as the days went by, she perceived that Maggie really was 
attracting Griffith away from his work and that things could not go 
on as they had been going; the interests of the farm—the thing 
nearest her heart—were beginning to suffer, and that could not be 
' tolerated; the girl must go, and so, hardening her heart, she gave 

her warning, 

So great was the shock of this news to Maggie that at first she 
Scarcely realised all that it meant. It was coming slowly to her now 
as she went about her work with a sullen face and a dull ache at her 
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heart. It meant that she must leave the happy new life and 
to face a world of strangers; she had done that once already, be ott 
in what different circumstances! She had done it with R at 
heart and with only a passing sigh for the scenes of her youth. e , 
had known nothing then of the sweets of human love, its close he f 
clinging associations with time and place, its bitter penalties wy 
her child-days she had always done what she liked and had what : | 
wanted, the very narrowness of her life making these doings ut 
desires of the most simple and harmless. But nobody had ever ua l 
her that even in trifles danger lies in self-indulgence, or that | 
happiness will too often evade the grasp of those who most eager] | 
do pursue it; so, poor child ! she had no knowledge to understand i 
this trouble and no philosophy to endure it. Was it not the rly | 
of youth to be happy ? she asked herself passionately. Surely Nature 
said ‘ yes’ to that query. Did not the sun shine to warm and gladden 
you? Did not the wind blow to freshen and exhilarate you, ort) | 
make music for your hearing in the trees and grasses? Yet nop 
when she had found a greater happiness than any she had oa | 
conceived of, it was to be torn from her. By whom? By her mistress, ' 
And why? Because she was cruel and selfish and jealous of her youth, | 
thought the unreasoning girl. An immense anger against the old | 
woman began to fill her, and she was conscious of a fierce desire to j 
give back pain for pain, to fasten on the hand that had wounded, as | 
a snared animal will fasten on the hand of the trapper, UNV 
of the fact that he comes to end the torture. To Griffith she said i 
nothing of these thoughts—indeed he seemed scarcely to grasp the | 


| 
i 


i 
| 
| 


fact that he was soon to lose her, and said little about it; besides 
she knew instinctively that even if he understood he would disapprove | 
of them. But she brooded over them in her own heart, and hourly 
her desire for revenge grew. One evening an inspiration came to 
her. She would pray to the God of storm and thunder—the only 
God she knew—that He would help her and her lover, and punish 
the woman who was the cause of their sorrow. Out in the opet, 
under His own sky, she would call upon Him for vengeance, and ! 
surely He would listen, for did He not delight in the punishing of 
transgressors ? 

Next morning, before the dawn, she arose and, leaving the 
house, began to climb the steep rock that rose abruptly pehind the 
farm. As she passed through the dewy fronds of tall fern aud 
bracken and under the thick-growing larches, rabbits darted awê) 
from either side of her, and once a noble cock-pheasant startled E 
as it rose with a clatter of wings and voice and whirred away t l 
thicker part of the cover. Long threads of spider web, like stia 
of fairy gossamer threaded here and there with tiny dew-diame? i 
came floating through the air and clung to her face and hair, # ; ' 
which she brushed them impatiently. Reaching the top at last 2 
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turning instinctively to the east, she knelt upon the rough rocky 


round, clasped her hands, and lifted her eyes across the grey mist- 
enshrouded valley at her feet to the hills beyond, wh'ch were 
already beginning to look faintly pink with the approach of dawn. 
SJowly and in broken phrases, in part reminiscent of the prayers of 
her childhood, in part the simple utterance of her own passionate 
desire, she spoke her prayer : 

‘God in Heaven, please listen to me. I am Maggie Williams. 
I am very unhappy and so is Griffith, that is loving me and I him. 
We have done no wrong, but Mrs. Jones, T'ynycae, is a wicked woman, 
pecause she is making us unhappy by sending me away for punish- 
ment, though I have done no wrong. It is she that is doing evil, 
God; there is no right with her to be making us unhappy, so please 
God punish her, punish her, and make it that Griffith and me can be 
together always world without end. Please God hear and don’t be 
forgetting. Amen.’ 

As she finished speaking, the sun rose from behind the distant 
ridge of Bryntawel and flashed in red and gold splendour over peak, 
plain, and valley ; a little breeze sprang up, rustling the leaves of the 
trees that in close but stunted growth covered the top of Craigoleu ; 
anda lark rose singing lustily into the depths of the tender blue sky. 
The girl rose from her knees and gazed eagerly at the transformed 
landscape. Sunrises of all seasons she had beheld many a time 
before, but for her this one held a new and wondrous meaning. 
Stirred and excited by love and sorrow to the very depths of her 
emotional Celtic nature, she read God’s answer in the spreading 
sunlight, in the whispering trees, in the bird’s glad song. He had 
heard! He would help! Her heart began to feel lighter with hope, 
and as she ran down the steep path her voice rose in a song high 
and clear as that of the lark which was still thrilling its sweetness 
far above the rocky summit of Craigoleu. 

As she entered the farmyard her lover met her. 

‘Where hast thou been so early, Marged ?’ he said ; ‘ the mistress 
is asking for thee; she is not well, and cross! Bobl anwyl, cross 
dros ben ! it were better to thee to go quickly. She is in her bed.’ 

But in spite of the warning Maggie went slowly up the stairs. 
She was full of wondering and speculation. Had God already laid 
His hand on the old woman, and was sickness to be her punishment ? 
She knew how her mistress hated illness in any one, how particularly 
she resented any ailment in herself which might incapacitate her 
from work or the superintendence of work. She had never known 
the old woman give in so far as to take to her bed before, she must 
really be bad—perhaps a long illness was before her, and if so, how 
could she manage without a girl, or how could she look out for one ? 
= Ah! perhaps she would be obliged to ask Marged to stay on. 
The girl stopped in awe and excitement. She seemed to see God’s 
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purpose and plan now; how wonderful that He should so ,.. l 
understand and act! On entering Mrs. Jones’s room she fon | 
sitting up in bed wrapped in shawls. CE he | 
ON enw Tad ! what hast thou been doing this morning, } | 
Wiliams? and I wanting thee all the while. Dia’r wnwyl 
always the same thing; when I do not want thee I am falling J 
thee all the while, and when I am wanting thee thou art not a | 
found. J am not well this morning, there isa heavy cold on be i 
so I will be staying in my bed for a day or two whatever, ig 
must get the men’s food and see to the washing, and after breaks l 
go over to the Plas and ask for some soup for me. Now away with 
thee !’ | 
Maggie went cheerfully from the room to obey her or i | 
Breakfast over, she hurried to the Plas and proffered her Tequest b | 
the cook in the best English she could muster. She came back with 
a little soup and the promise of more to follow, then, anxious to shoy | 
how well she could manage when left to herself, she set diligently 
about her work. | 
For nearly a week Mrs. Jones lay in her bed with a sevep 
bronchial attack, though declining with her customary obstinacy | 


to call in a doctor—indeed for the ministrations of the fraternity she l 
had always entertained a lively contempt. It seemed likely that | 
Maggie’s stay at Tynycae might really have to be prolonged, but | 
after all it was not to be. The old lady took a turn for the better | 


and began to mend rapidly, and some fortnight after the commence | 
ment of her illness Maggie on taking up her mistress’s breakfast was | 
greeted by the news she had been dreading for the last two or thre | 
days to hear. a 

‘I am quite well,’ the old woman announced with her customary | 


brevity. ‘I shall be getting up presently and coming down. I wis 


hi 


thinking I might be wanting thee to stay on, Marged Williams, but 


there is no need; I am well again and can manage, and I shall not be 
getting another girl for the present. Thou hast done well while J 
have been ill, and I will speak for thee when thou art taking thy 
new service.’ 

Without a word Maggie left the room and went down to the 
kitchen. All was indeed over now, and no hope remained. She i 
stunned with grief, but when she began to think of her late hop 
and of what had inspired them, a bitter anger seized her. God b 
only meant to tease her then, to torture her, to play with her as% r 
plays with a mouse. As she stood staring out of the back door, r 
seemed to hear His mocking laughter borne to her on the p 
the strong autumn wind which had arisen and was tossing the w 
around the farmstead, tearing the leaves from their prancbes #5 j 
swirling them helplessly about in the air. 


à 6s 
The fancy roused in her a fury of revengeful feeling. God Y 
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beyond her reach: was there no way in which she could injure her 


istress ? Ae 
mi Hearing a noise just then, she turned and entered the kitchen, 


On the table stood a jug of cold soup, and through the window she 
could see the departing form of the kitchenmaid from the Plas, who 
had evidently just placed it there. Close beside it stood a bottle 
which she had often seen in the hand of Griffith, and which contained, 
she knew, & lotion used for the feet of sheep and cattle. On the 
bottle was a red label bearing in large letters the words—Gwenwyn 
Poison. As she advanced to take up the jug containing the soup, 
Maggie’s eye fell upon the label and its text. She had once asked 
Griffith what word the letters spelt, and its meaning occurred to her 
mow) Lhe hand outstretched to take the soup dropped, and she 
stood staring at the bottle with half-opened lips and dilated eyes. 


The sun was beginning to sink and shadows to creep over the 
mountain-tops as some hours later Maggie left the house and took 
her way across the yard to the further shed, where she had asked 
Griffith to meet her as she had something of importance to say to 
him. 

Griffith was beginning to feel genuinely grieved at the thought 
of losing her as the time for her departure drew near. As far as he 
was capable of loving any one besides himself he loved her, and he 
hoped that she had some scheme to propound to him now by which 
she might at any rate be near him after her departure from Tynycae. 
To have done or even suggested doing anything towards that end 
himself, however, would never have occurred to him. He was waiting 
for her already, and, as she entered the shed, looked up with an air of 
inquiry. 

She was looking flushed and excited, her blue eyes glowed as 
though lit by some inward fire, but she paused for a moment, and 
when she began to speak it was slowly and very clearly. 

‘There is no need to us to think of parting yet, Griffith, though 
the mistress is well and has come downstairs. But she will have to 
be going up to her bed again before very long, and I shall be staying 
on—with thee.’ 

She paused as though expecting some sign of pleasure, but 
Griffith only stared uncomprehending. 

‘Thou art wanting to know how it is I can speak thus surely ; 
wel ’nghariadi, I will tell thee. I have managed it, I have done it, 
all for thee and for our love, and for the baban that is to be born to 
us hereafter. Her voice did not falter or fall as she spoke these 
words ; she knew no cause for shame. ‘I was thinking and thinking 
what to do and could she be punished for her cruelty towards us, and 
it came to me to ask God, Who is punishing all evil-doers, to punish 
her, and I went to the top of Craigoleu and told Him all about us. 
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He seemed to listen and to answer that He would help, anq é i 
came back she wasill and I thought I saw His plan—to k eep h hen L 
ill that I might stay—and then I found He was only playing wit Oty 
for she got well and told me I could go. I was sorely an gered Me 
it came to me again what I should do to avenge our sorrow lig ang i 
would not help. The poison-bottle was standing close by the at el 
I put some in, remembering what thou hadst said that it woi | 
ill with any one who tasted it. She has taken it and she will } by l 
again. I care not how ill she may be, but J shall stay and be a i 
thee, my dear one. Why dost thou not speak to me, Griffith 9 ith | 
thou not pleased with thy Marged? Has she not done wel] » | 
So absorbed was she in her story that she had not notice] | 
her lover's shocked-expression at the account of her pra 
start of horror when she spoke of the poison. But as she came 
nearér to Him now with the tender query upon her lips she saw his , 
face. It was a sort of ashy-grey under the sunburn, his jaw hal 
dropped, and his eyes stared out large and round and fixed, with a | 
half-vacant, half-terrified expression in them. He made no attempt | 
to speak or to answer her question, but stood as though turned ty | 
stone. Maggie gazed at him first in wonder, then in alarm, 
‘ Be sy arnatti? Whatis on thee, Griffith ?’ she cried, advancing { 
towards him. But Griffith recoiled a step. i 
‘Keep back—keep back,’ he said hoarsely; ‘do not touch me, | 
What art thou—a devil? Thou hast murdered the old mistress, and | 
thou wilt surely get thy hanging forit. Keep back, I say ; I will have | 
nought to do with thee. There is fear on me—thy fear. Whom hast | 
thou been killing before this, or whom wilt thou be for killing next? | 
perhaps myself, or perhaps thou wilt be saying it was I put the i 
stuff in and harm will be coming to me! And thou pretending thou | 
lovest me. Ah! monster that thou art, I hate thee, I hate thee— 
Í 


Yer, or hiy 
| 


Fear had loosened the strings of his tongue, but he stopped now 
breathless. | 

‘Griffith, Griffith,’ cried Maggie, horror-struck at his looks and | 
language, ‘I understand thee not; what have I done to thee that | 
thou shouldst speak to me so? How have I harmed thee? Idid it 
for thee, I would do it again and more, because I love thee, oh! Je, 
indeed, I do, only thee in all the world ; thou lovest me too, thot 
hast said so. Iam thy little Marged; I am not changed and I 
have done nothing wrong. Oh, say thou didst not mean those 
cruel words, say thou lovest me still, f’anwyled!’ and before n 
was aware of her intention she had sprung forward and clasp 
her arms round his neck. But this was more than he could best 
with a cry of rage and fear, he tore the encircling arms from A 
neck and thrust her so savagely from him that she fell heavily a 
the ground ; then he rushed from the shed, across the yard, and dow 
the lane as though pursued by evil spirits. 
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As the gound of his footsteps died away Maggie slowly arose, and, 
herself tremblingly against the rough wooden side of the 


rting 
ae strove to collect her scattered senses. Just then the door- 
m ' as darkened by the form of some one entering, and looking 


up she saw her mistress. For a moment the two confronted one 
another in silence, then as Maggie would have spoken the old woman 
stopped her. : 

‘Thou needst say nothing, I have heard all. I know what thou 
hast done—nay; what thou hast tried to do only, for I tasted not the 
soup; it was cold and smelt but ill, so I threw it away. I came 
to seek thee even now to scold thee for spoiling it. Wel, Marged 
Williams, thou didst think to do me a terrible harm, but I forgive 
thee because of thy great ignorance—and because of thy great 
sorrow. I too was ignorant, I too suffered and learned wisdom, and 
therefore I am greatly to blame. I should have warned thee of the 
ways of men, that they will take all and give naught, they will let 
us risk all and then leave us, because they fear the sacrifices of love 
for themselves. And so thou too art cast off. Wel, time will cure 
and thou wilt forget. But I have been greatly to blame. Wilt thou 
forgive me and stay with me here? I will do my best to comfort 
thee; I will try to teach thee and take care of thee—and of thy 
baban. 

The harsh voice sounded harsher than ever in the stress of 
emotion and awakened memories, but there were tears in the old 
woman’s eyes. The girl, who had been standing with bent head, 
raised it now, and, turning her white face and despairing eyes upon 
her mistress, spoke slowly, almost sullenly. 

‘No, mistress, I will not stay; I will not take your charity. 
Indeed it comes too late to be of any use to me. I will not be stay- 
ing here and Griffith hating me. He used to love me, but God has 
made him hate me; to punish me for seeking to harm you, is it? 
Ido not know, I am all confused. But God is your friend; He is 
not mine. I see that. I must go away and try to hide myself 
from Him, I and my baban. I will change my name, and be always 
quiet and sad, and then perhaps He will forget me and my sins. I 
do not know what was my sin in the beginning, but I think it must 
be that I was too happy and that I loved Griffith too well. Wise 
people hide their happiness, and they do not love. My father is 
wise; you are wise, and so God is your friend. Yes, yes, I cee it 
now. We were not meant to be happy, and it is wrong to love. 
Good-bye, mistress, I must go and forget my happiness and my 
love or God will be punishing me again. He does not mind; bow 
much we love the trees and flowers and hills, and the animals. 
But we must not love each other. If we do, harm comes. 

She turned to leave the shed, but her mistress followed her with 
outstretched hands. 
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y 
and I will be helping thee if I can, and then there will he the Can 
God will perhaps deal more gently with thee and let it live, chil, l 
‘Ah! Marged, there is a better love than the one thoy know i 
I knew it once; I am beginning to remember it now. It wag ag 
from me almost as soon as it was born, that love; before Į cou. 
learn all that it meant, perhaps; and so I forgot it, and grew h | 
and bitter. But it might return. If thou wilt stay, Marged, 


ey 
uld 
and 
We Í 


will learn together the secret of this love, and try to understan 
the lesson that it teaches. Stay then, and I will bid Griffith to gy | 
He it is should suffer, ie siwr. 8. | 
But Marged turned quickly at these words. i su 
‘ Griffith suffer!’ she cried, ‘and through me! No, never; tha | re} 
I could not bear. I will kill myself and the baba before that shall | a 
happen. Why, mistress, you do not understand! I love him just | du 
the same as ever. That is why I must not stay, why I will not stay 1 of 
to harm him with my love. So let me go, let me go quickly, mig. B 
tress! @h! there is longing on me to be gone,’ she sobbed, as she | M 


stumbled blindly towards the doorway. | D 

The old woman followed, arguing and entreating, but it was all | 
in vain. For Marged Williams the chastening lesson of life was i 
but yet begun, and in her bitter grief and disappointment she had ij be 


failed to read its teaching aright. Time alone can show her the =r 
truth, time alone assuage her pain. She has gone far into the | ov 
country of sorrow, but she must go farther yet ere she come to the | or 
fountain of healing. | to 
Gloom and despair encompassed her now; no glimmer of the | hi 
light of Hope was anywhere visible. wa 
She went into the house and collected her few poor belonging, » 4 
then, without further farewell to any there, tramped out into the m 
night, thankful for the darkness which hid her going from thet be 
sight and from her own sad eyes the scenes of her dead happiness. 3 
Jeannie S. POoPHAM: tt 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


BORN FEBRUARY 3, 1809 


We are like leaves which the flowering springtime brings forth, when of a 
sudden they grow between the rays of the sun; for a space go brief do we 
rejoice in the flowers of youth, knowing nothing neither good nor evil from the 
gods. But the black fates stand by, the one with the doom of doleful age, the 
other with the doom of death ; and for a little space the fruit of youth continues, 
during one day’s sunshine on the earth. But, when once the appointed time 
of youth is passed, better to die forthwith than to live.—Mimnermus, PROFESSOR 


Burcuer’s Translation. 


MENDELSSOHN lived to within four months of his thirty-eighth year. 
During by far the larger portion of that brief lifetime he enjoyed 
-universal attention throughout Europe, and this not merely amongst 
unthinking, novelty-seeking crowds, but also, it should be remem- 
bered, amongst the most critical circles of the members of his own 
craft. Then, just as meteorically as it appeared, so his light snuffed 
out abruptly. In England, where his cult reached its zenith, the 
one Yéli¢“and obsequy of his memory which we retain would seem 
to consist in a lukewarm, waning, and quite uncritical affection for 
his Elijah. The occurrence of his centenary is, therefore, a doubly 
welcome opportunity. It permits one to plead that never was there 
a period in musical history when the special calibre of his genius 
might better reward us for its resuscitation. A simple, unadulterated 
beverage, genuine of its kind, is becoming so extremely rare, that 
we may do well to recall Schumann’s pertinent remark : ‘ Mendelssohn 
is a wine of the purest, if not of the richest vintage.’ 

A particular charm and fascination in Mendelssohn lies therein, 
that he never tried to hide himself from us—behind so much as a 


blade of grass. 


The mingled warp and woof of his character and circumstance 
offer besides such an extraordinarily perfect piece of texture in the 
fabric of life that the record is one to cherish, not for a transitory 
epoch, but for all time. He had not only the happiness to be gifted, 


b 


Yor, LXV—No, 384 


ut the far choicer gift to be happy. The very name—Felix— 
stowed upon him at his birth proved an odd premonition of his 
Nature and future. Balzac, with his many queer theories as to the 
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physiognomy of names and their psychic influences, woulq he 90 
found a most convincing text. Mendelssohn came into conta e 
practically nothing from which he could not draw some inet i Dw 
and agreeable conclusion. ‘iby, A 
The old Greek sense of tragedy in past and future (he observes in 4 ) 
his innumerable letters) is no problem for me to solve. I don’t want { ne noth 


present is quite enough for me. . : rin ici k. i hart 
and every day fulfils them. The sun 1s again shining on my breakfast oH that 
and I am now going to my daily work. . . ` So I live happily on on aby aa 
of you in every pleasant moment. . . . It is indeed delicious to rofleot ti i 
how very many charming and reasonable people there are in the worlg, go °? PI 


In the whole course of his music Mendelssohn never once lead sary 
a suspicion that he may perhaps not be quite sure of his Purpose i as n 
unable to entirely control his imagination. If he could never fe | orga 
himself stupendous or splendid—infinitely great, as must have wl men 


at times a flash of experience vouchsafed to a Beethoven, it had. geo 
follow paradoxically that he could never also feel himself infinity ii 
small. Ofall men he would have been the last to exclaim: i 4 Ne 
: sp 

Overarched by gorgeous night, exis 

I wave my trivial self away. l j 

à ; _ | prod 

One cannot possibly picture Mendelssohn ever once revelling | bn 


the crash and clang of some great storm. ‘When the weatheri ‘Go 
cold and grey, he tells us, ‘I’m never in a communicative moo! reve 
As he indicates, he had no illogical yearnings to delve and poki. of 
to soar and float in some mysterious infinitude. Why should lr 
indeed, when he could tread with the most elastic yet surest ft with 
amidst the palpable, tangible beauties of what he felt to bea bou 
excellent ‘earth? If he had none of that Titanic brooding fore was 


eager to explore vague vastnesses, and which brings with it itso, Like 
peculiar curse as well as its dominating force—if he never lost tie a 
self in an ocean, still his rivulets and streamlets, as they ipy a0 
and flow and gurgle softly, can please and delight us by the shee l 
translucence of their sunlit shallows. fe 
As a motto to the Scherzo of that wondrous production for aW A 
barely seventeen, the Octet, Op. 20, he borrowed the sio Ai 
‘orchestra pianissimo’ which ends up the Walpurgis Nacht de” slig 
of Goethe’s Faust : ! well 
Wolkenzug und Nebelflor As 

Erhollen sich von oben. mod 

Luft im Laub und Wind im Robr, ; 

Und alles ist zerstoben. certa 

It was natural for the boy, and very typical of the mature ae 
that this passage of all others, should strike him in Faust aya i 
By Once 


exists another noteworthy piece of chamber music, acho 
adolescent in his teens, namely, Hugo Wolf's - String Qual 
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which also bears a motto from Faust, equally typical of its 
oser’s circumstances and outlook upon life: ‘Entbehren sollst 
one lst entbebren. 
du, PE say of Mendelssohn that the talisman of his nature lay 
tin strength, but rather therein that every component part of him 
R3 monised. His soul, spirit, mind, character, temperament, all 
P we seek to understand and grasp in the constitution of a human 
being, were so beautifully poised and balanced as to exactly suit and 
support each other. : , ] ; 

Poverty, hardships, and difficulties are habitually quoted as neces- 
sary and comforting tonics for genius. It is certain that as often 
as not they have been its goads. ‘To so delicately and tenderly 
organised an instrument as was Mendelssohn—physically and 
mentally—they could not have failed to be a dire and destroying 
scourge. 

On the other hand, though, the average well-to-do middle-class 
position of his family might very easily have led Mendelssohn to 
spend his days, and die, hemmed in by the narrow, unambitious 
existence of a man of small, independent means. 

In his case affluence of circumstance clearly enabled him to 
produce and give of his utmost and his best. And it was no hypo- 
critical veneer of piety that made him habitually sign his scores 
‘God grant success, or ‘May God help me’; but rather an innate 
reverence for the sacredness of work as the most eloquent document 
of conscience and religion that he could conceive or devise. 

As to his impelling creative instinct as a musician, even Wagner, 
with all the potential prejudices of his critical pronouncements, was 
bound to acknowledge that, together with Mozart, Mendelssohn’s 
was probably the most specifically musical genius hitherto recorded. 
Like Mozart—and like Schubert, too—he had the faculty for think- 


ing and expressing himself as easily, if not more easily, in notes than 
ip words. 


p minor, 


Another most interesting factor in a psychological study of 
Mendelssohn is the coincidence that with spirit, mind and environ- 
ment in harmony, there was also the closest possible bond between 
the innermost character of his music and the being and habit of the 
outward man. From all we know of his appearance, he was small, 
slight of build, elegant and graceful of movement. His features were 
well-proportioned and clean-cut, and his manners irreproachable. 
AS a child already, he was an uncanny, if not a fairly priggish 
model of order and neatness.! 


1 ` J 
e Physical and psychical phenomenon connecting certain types of men with 
a ty, 


Eac Pes of art has not yet been studied with sufficient science and exactitude.. 
Setala of us, we may believe, has some species of individuality, weak or strong, 
ment t i commonplace, but it requires a very subtle degree of technical accomplish- 
are o express this self faithfully and fluently in art. Mendelssohn himself whilst 

Wandering through a room of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, hung with portraits 


z2 
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To anyone who has acquired some familiarity in Score 19( 
the pages of each great master can present certain She, iy 
designs. What appeals to one most in Mendelssohn’ scorn i] rea 
exquisitely dainty and equalised proportion of its patterns, wily a 
search in vain throughout his music for traces of rugged, i en and 
contours such as one often lights upon in looking over a Boett a Ye 
a Berlioz or a Schumann score. Mendelssohn had inimitable a, i a 

a 


not by any means for extracting its utmost virtue and Capacitye trai 
an instrument, but for hiding all inherent weaknesses and ai by Se 
For this reason every lover of some special musical medi ait 
indebted to him. In Llijah or St. Paul there is no forcible pe 

characterisation to hold one in its spell. Schumann compares Tan 
sacred music to the Madonnas of Murillo. It is true: one al 
remembers the beautifully suave, vocal design of the Soli Me 
admirable blend and ease of the part writing for the chorus, it, is 
conception had not always Vidée juste, he was invariably cil 


in penning the perfectly just note in juxtaposition to its cont. Sul 
Thus, if we dissect his instrumentation, what oboe player but m o 
rejoice in the oboe writing of the Hebrides Overture; or there js, ae 

ma 


opening oboe solo in his setting of the 42nd Psalm, ‘Myg 
thirsteth for God, which, once heard, lingers unforgetably m ofi 
mind, as the acme of good style for this instrument. Simik! his 
tactful, studied in its essence as musical writing, is his treatmeti ane 
the flute, the clarinet, or the unobtrusive, modest viola; andalltt, his 
remains as true now, after seventy years’ advance and progres? 
instrumentation, as when Mendelssohn was alive. t Wi 
The most modern pianists ‘may still learn something fel par 
Mendelssohn’s eminently pianistic quality ; nor has anything mo the 
innately proper to the violin ever been put upon paper than!) ind 
Violin Concerto. To do this music justice may require n0 k tol 
vein of poetry, but it asks for an unerring deftness, a | 
elegance, an equality of tone of a kind that seems almost to wf sen 
vanished from modern schools of interpretation. Amongst Its Lam 
violinists, perhaps Lady Hallé and Emile Sauret alone cau NY 
home to us the unrivalled finesse of form and style belong a 


this Concerto, and although, as admitted, Mendelssohn deman ue 
great depth of poetic conception, he is, at the same time, altogt = 
removed from the mildly insipid virtuosity of Moscheles, Ste Me 
Bennett, Onslow, and others of his contemporaries whom he b the 
ously believed to be his equals. har 


A former generation of plagiarists amongst British comp” He 


ei cht ney 
of painters done by themselves, made the chance discovery that many of ee by 
a graphic resemblance to their own productions. - Thus he found ia i f 
delicate, wistful, fervid; Michael Angelo ugly, muscular, rugged, VISTO” Wi a 
ee with 3 the 


‘David’? or his ‘Moses’; or Leonardo da Vinci wise and grave: 
aspect.’ 


p: 
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-eadily assimilated his defects of lack of breadth and thin colouring, 
ae out though mastering his conspicuous values of surety, elegance 
a ransparency ; and at the present time, if instead of affording 
ay to the rough, ill-considered efforts of their pupils, the 
p PN of what is known in London as the ‘Ernest Palmer 
nd? were to oblige their students to steadily analyse these best 
traits of Mendelssohn, considerable benefit might accrue for the 
future of our national school of music. In his beauty of manner in 
music, and his fastidious touch, the one composer now at work who 
can vie with Mendelssohn is possibly Debussy. The æsthetic con- 
tent of their music, it need hardly be stated, is as opposed as is a 
minutely stippled engraving to a landscape by Monet; and where 
Mendelssohn can be trite and conventional harmonically, Debussy 
is noticeable for his highly original fulness of harmonic device. 
No one, again, better than Mendelssohn—except, perhaps, Arthur 
Sullivan—has had moments in which he has unconsciously said 
nothing with more charming grace, and without the least apparent 
effort or exertion. Musicians with nothing to say usually rant and 
make a terrible to-do with the brass. 

Mendelssohn undoubtedly cultivated and developed his mastery 
of form by his unremitting and enthusiastic study of Bach. As to 
his style, in the Scherzo of the Octet he at once gave definite utter- 
ance to his favourite mode and type of expression. Repeatedly in 
his later compositions, it is as if he went back to this Scherzo and 
broke off tiny fragments to work up and develop again and again. 
With regard to his musical speciality in fairies, ata first acquaintance, 
particularly in childhood, these are little less than adorable. As 
they first greet us in his Midsummer Nights Dream music, so 
indeed, in all one’s later musical associations, one longs to keep and 
to hold Mendelssohn’s fairies. Nevertheless, beside the diaphanous 
lairy imagery of Berlioz, or the fairy phantasy of Russia, as pre- 
sented to us by Tshaikovski or Rimski-Korssakov, one is grudgingly 
forced to concede that his orderly little beings can suggest a slight, 
if very slight, suspicion of footlights and muslin frocks ; and if brought 
into immediate contact with the lovely romance of Weber’s fairyland, 
then his fairies almost become like buzzing flies. At one time 
he intended composing music to The Tempest. But the idea 
Was abandoned, it may be after a closer inspection of Caliban, for 
Mendelssohn naturally hated anything savouring of the uncouth or 
the grotesque. On the whole, we may perhaps be glad that he never 
handled Ariel. Of the gnomish, trollish atmosphere evoked by Grieg, 
he was no forerunner. In his excursions into the supernatural, ait 
never so much as occurred to him to touch the Erl König; and if 
by chance Mendelssohn happened to survey the weird ghostliness 


_ of many of Loewe’s ballads, we may be sure that he promptly closed 


the volume* with a sigh of cordial distaste. In full justice to 
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N 
Mendelssohn’s fairies, though, it may be observed that thee h, 
tainly ‘hop as light as bird from brier,’ if we compare ho, Co 
Humperdinck’s stiffly pedantic elves in the famous ang M Wi 
Hansel and Gretel. 

Devoted as he was to Goethe the man, and hoyishly y 

early winning his notice and friendship, it is easy to understang 2° 
as a poet, Mendelssohn could prefer Schiller. Of Wilhelm rae 
writes : k 


My heart is so overflowing that I must tell you about it... , 7 hag 
read half of the first scene. ... This is what I call a poem ang a i le 
opening ; first the pure, clear verse in which the lake, smooth as a nie eran 
all else, is so vividly described, . . . it is quite glorious . . . it is s50 adai a 
in Schiller, too, to have created an entire Switzerland for himself inal 
he never saw it. . . . The expression that Goethe once made use of to me ia 
Schiller could have supplied two great tragedies every year, with its b A 


5 ze su f ; é Usines 
like tone, always inspired me with particular respect, but not till this T 
2 


did the full force of its meaning become clear to me, and it hag made me fe 
that I too must set to work in earnest. ay 


In spite of the fact that Mendelssohn came of perhaps the mos 
bitingly ironical race that civilisation has hitherto conceived tl 
brought forth, he totally lacked this trait, quality, or defect—whict, 
ever we choose to call it. He could be tenderly humorous, as in tte 
two symphonies known respectively as the ‘ Scotch’ and the ¢ Italian’ 
but never for an instant is he witty—witty, that is, in the cereal 
the term as applicable to so many French and Russian composers, or 
to the Pole, Chopin. 

Heine, like most other contemporary celebrities, was an habilu! 
of the Mendelssohn social gatherings. No one of the family circ 
least of all Felix, could quite decide whether to be solemnly shockel 
or merely puzzled by the poet’s mocking sallies and revolutionay 
tirades. In this connexion we may be surprised that Mendelssolit 


should have set any of Heine’s words, but only once, and this in 4y = 


Flügeln des Gesanges, where Heine is at his sweetest and calmest, ei 
he and Mendelssohn be said to blend without a perceptible discord 

It was his excellent knowledge of Greek that helped to procure 
Mendelssohn a royal commission from the King of Prussia t0 st 
the Antigone and the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles to musi 
That he should miss their sombre, fateful atmosphere was inevit 
able ; and yet there is much in these two scores to incline one Y 
place them in the very front rank of his compositions. His instint 
for roundness of form, balance and symmetry came signally to b 


2 s£ M A È 
ee But if Mendelssohn did not quite understand Heine, there is, at any rat 
atter-day Englishman who has realised Mendelssohn’s exact position and caps 


as a song-writer. This is Mr. Percy Pinkerton, His English translation %, yi 
‘words of Mendelssohn’s lyrics, in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s latest edition, is 5° os? 
sa i 


po eyeopathy, with the texture and spirit of the music that the achievement 
new era and life for the Songs; and this in the hands of those who shoul 
able to sing them. : s 


a bes 
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e technical understanding of each drama as a whole; and 
aid in AS- characterisation, if not wholly distinctive in his Oedipus 
the uean throughout his Antigone broader and more dignified, 
js at Feel with a breath and pulse of life, than anything to ie 
re 


1909 


mor ‘on. exanple, in Elijah. Especially genial besides is his 
ae ent of the Greek chorus. What the fundamental character- 
age of music may have been at the zenith of taste and culture 
jstic 


~ classic Greece, no one has discovered. It seems, however, 
E sonable to surmise that a people permeated with the mellow, 
eee feeling for plastic beauty perceptible in their sculpture and 
oS ena must have been incapable of accepting the thin, dreary, 
Bie none wailing that modern pedagogues hasten to inflict upon 
as at any hearing of Gresk plays. These ugly anomalies were 
already rife in Mendelssohn’s days. He had the courage to reject 
them. He steered clear of the austere polyphonie mediævalism of 
our Western music in its infancy, as well as the later types of light 
Italian melody—both equally ludicrous anachronisms in conjunction 
with the nature of Greek classicism as we know it in every art but 
music. If that frank estimate made of his own limitations with 
regard ‘to the Greek sense of tragicness in past and future’ can 
show us how pleasantly easy it was to Mendelssohn to fathom his 
own nature, there are, nevertheless, various other aspects of the 
Greek genius to which he was most closely, albeit unconsciously, 
akin. In the clear, objective, sane, articulate consonance of his 
outlook upon the present, in his comprehension for the ideal 
in the real, he was neither Jew nor Christian ; but like Goethe, 
Greek of very Greek.? It must have been this spirit perceived in 
him by Goethe that attracted the latter to Mendelssohn. When 
Goethe said of him: ‘He was born on a lucky day. In 
Hungary he saw the crowning of an imperial head, and 
in Rome he finds a conclave, and even Vesuvius gets up a 
Spectacle for him!’ he summarised his complaisant attitude 
towards a. tangible world ; and the signal differences which must 
always separate the cireumspect moderation of his genius from the 
untrammelled yet unsatisfied floating sensations of mood conveyed 
to us, for instance, by Chopin and Schumann, although the actual 
ee of vision and plane of lyrism of all three composers could be 
anche ee contrasted, let us say, with Beethoven, Wagner, and 
cuales as and tragic stature. Music, being the supreme art of 
viie Bie Sensation, it is only too easy to say in note and phrase 
Sa nines and propriety might make a man hesitate to utter 
amateur word. Distracted by more startling novelties, Epaiak 
den e tae most ardent supporters of the indispensable 
But for ate gite have wavered and faltered in their allegiance. 
` at the quality of this music still confirms it as an im- 

* The Greek View of Life, by Lowes Dickinson M.A. 
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l Fep 
peceable and delectable classic for the usage of amateur Circles of 
highest refinement. Mendelssohn apparently never indulge in P 
experience, or at least he never composed a phrase, which he m 
not breathe in the ears of la jeune fille, be she never so immaculye! 
and jealously guarded. ey) 
When he married, his choice of a wife was eminently judici 
and suitable. Cécile Mendelssohn, née Jeanrenaud, was a ee 
French girl of good birth and education, spiritually pretty, a 
as elegant as her husband. Their union was an idyll. Oat 
painted landscapes in one room whilst Felix composed them n 
another. They were fully justified in satisfying the normal cravi F 
of every healthy young creature to beget offspring. In April 184; 
we find Mendelssohn writing to a friend: ‘All is well with u 
Heaven be thanked. Cécile is splendidly fit. The children an 
flourishing. Spring is at hand. ... Work prosperous. What 
more can a man desire ?’ 
Berlin, as one gathers from the family chronicles, was the one 
place in which Mendelssohn failed to earn a full measure of i 
popularity. In Berlin though, for over a century, cliques of 
chauvinism have remained paramount, disputing for supremacy in 
Semitic, as well as in artistic questions. It is somewhat curioys 
that although he knew Paris during one of her most brilliant epochs 
of social and mental fecundity, he found there comparatively little 
to enjoy. In his frequent sojournings in London, on the other 
hand, those phases of our social life with which he was familiar, in 
the luxury of aristocratic palaces, or in the solid comfort of middle- 
class homes, made direct appeal to Mendelssohn. When he stayed 
in our country houses he was a singularly agreeable guest, composing 
charming caprices upon the flowers in the garden, and dedicating 
these to the ladies of the household. To be sure, in the strict 
privacy of his apartment he occasionally wrote his relatives good- 
humoured diatribes upon his point of view as to the useless prettiness 
of English girls, with their eternal tinkling upon pianos, and their 
inability to cook even a pancake or a potato properly. But where 
Wagner and Berlioz were at pains to shake the dust of England from 
their feet with wrathful weariness and contumely, young Master 
Mendelssohn stood his ground smiling blithely. One knows of no 
other musician of his sincerity and magnitude who, after protracted 
intercourse, could still preserve cordially amiable relations with out 
‘ Royal Philharmonic Society’ and our ‘Royal Opera.’ The Jatter 
institution elected to interpolate the latest up-to-date ballet appliance 
of the day into its production of his Antigone. Mendelssohn imp | 
turbably allowed the performances to continue for forty-five nights) 
and begged his family to procure the issue of Punch containite i 
a caricature of the business, which, he wrote, gave him cause : 
unalloyed merriment. 
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In the unendowed conditions of music-making peculiar to 
fal i commercial exigencies must perforce be uppermost. One 
Englan eee for his uniformly friendly dealings with our musical 
ere, was his ability as a financier, Monetary calculations of 


aul gt and loss which Berlioz or Schumann might strive in vain to 
pro came to Mendelssohn with exactly the same ease and 
asp, 


it with which he evolved his musical] phraseology. In his 
Ws nt organisation of concerts for himself and others he exhibited 
a patience and requisite foresight in tackling every small 
2 i] connected with the expenses of rehearsing, advertising, 
atch, hiring, travelling, tipping, what not. The stupidity or the 
astuteness of agents and entrepreneurs for once found their master 
in a musician. Practice makes perfect in the intelligent handling 
of money as in everything else ; and the moderation and frugality 
of Mendelssohn’s speculations, in money as in music, reminds one 
that his grandmother, on his father’s side, is famed in the family 
archives as an example of housewifely economy. Before any small 
festive gathering she was wont, we are told, to count out, one by 
one, the almonds and raisins for dessert, 

It may be argued that Mendelssohn’s sudden death in the full 
flush of manhood and success was a sharp and unseemly dissonance. 
Yet, after all, was this so? The more he felt himself in touch with 
the world, the more happily he exercised his powers, the more vividly 
he lived in action; so much the more alien and bitter and incom- 
prehensible must he have found the phenomenon of age, creeping on 
with its incapacities and disabilities. 

The first heavy clouds to dim his horizon were the deaths of his 
parents, but as nearly as one human being may venture to decide 


' for another, the sharpest pang of sorrow that Mendelssohn was 


destined to feel was his grief, just six months before his own death, 
over the loss of his beloved sister F anny Hensel. The anguish and 
depression to which he then fell a prey are a pregnant token that he 
found death just as incomprehensible to contemplate as he might 
have found age. Was not this early end of his, therefore, absolutely 
°pportune—a beautifully resolved cadence of bright major concords 
after his own most consistent manner? To have lived his complete 
little span of life filled to the brim with the zest of fruitful work; to 
have drunk deep of the happiness of sheltered friendship and family 
love; to have experienced the joys of marriage and parentage; to 
pov nothing of the hampering handicaps of poverty, or of the sting 
of failure ; never to have felt the weary agony of some lingering 
mar nor to have to turn and flee and hide from some grim 
abingers of loneliness ; never, finally, to have to watch the present 
s Se of his fame dwindling and merging into a preterite past— 
i EN dream or imagine a sweeter finale to mortal symphony ? 
A. E. KEETON. 
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A CARMAN- VIEW OF THE ANGLO: 
GERMAN PROBLEM’ 


Tar idea has taken root in England that the object of Germany’s 
ambitious naval policy is to strike a blow at England’s maritime 
supremacy the moment she is equal to the task, and it is asserted 
on many sides that she would challenge her command of the sea 
to-day but for the fact that Germany takes no risks. The German 
Fleet cannot obtain its requisite strength before 1917 or 1918, and 
meanwhile sops and palliatives are being employed in order to 
disarm England’s apprehensions and persuade her to reduce her ship- 
building programme. 

Germany, they say, cannot conceivably need a fleet of the strength 
contemplated except for the one purpose on which she is irrevocably 
resolved of wiping England off the highways of the sea, and writers 
support this view by quotations from the Emperor’s speeches and 
those of Prince Buelow. The growth of the Flottenverein is an 
additional factor in the situation, and significance is attached to the 
writings of certain German publicists that have as their intention 
to rouse the nation to a sense of their greater destiny. Some of the 
leading men of thought in economic science are cited as supporters 
of Germany’s naval expansion, which is being interpreted to mean the 
inflaming of popular feeling against England’s sea supremacy. 

This is a powerful indictment against a nation that. professes 
friendship for England and whose sovereign has recently pledged his 
people’s conscience and his own to the view that the peace of the 
world depends on the friendship of the two countries. 

The fact that these views are not only possible, but are held by 

many intelligent Englishmen, shows that suspicion and apprehension 
have taken deep and probably lasting root. 


1 1. Britischer Imperialismus umd Englischer Freihandel zu Beginn des Zwar 
zigsten Jahrhunderts. By Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. Leipzig. Duncker Wi 
Humblot, 1906. 4 

2. England und Deutschland. By Professor G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. Berl 
‘Schoeneberg, Buchverlag der ‘ Hilfe,’ 1908. 
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The Germans have become equally sceptical of Bngland’s policy, 
they suspect of concealing a provocative design rather than the 
ul intention professed. They believe that English policy is not 


ontent with the prospect of, in part, excluding Germany from the . 
Gi 


which 
eacef 


British markets to which she has hitherto enjoyed free access, but that 
1, o also directed towards debarring German trade from overflowi 
it is ie markets of some distant neighbours, and to complete Ger- 
Beles discomfiture a great Continental alliance is aimed at which 
N isolate her and grip her so closely as to paralyse her past 
recovery. Added thereto, England is to have an Army of Con- 
tinental proportions with which to strengthen her allies in any armed 
conflict with Germany. 

Tf this may be taken to represent fairly the state of feeling on 
poth sides, it surely needs no seer or divining hand to indicate the 
direction in which the needle of events is pointing. 

With a view to directing them into conciliatory channels a recent 
professorial address on the subject of Anglo-German relations 
given by a leading national German economist, Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, will attract attention in this country. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz is no stranger to the English reader; 
his works on English social problems, on Russian finance and admini- 
stration, and more recently his volume on British Imperialism, are 
well known. The latter contains an analysis of the moral philosophy 
which at successive periods influenced English thought and character 
anda development of the ideals, mainly religious, to which he 
attributes England’s great industrial development. He is a frank 
admirer of the British State organism and the English nation, 
and considers their enlightening influence essential to the world’s 


__ progress. 


At the same time German to the backbone, he is frequently cited 
by English writers, with Professor Brentano and others, as an enthu- 
siastic believer in Germany’s future on the sea. 

His attitude of mind on this subject, and more particularly in its 
relation to the future of British power, is set forth in his recent 
academic discourse. That his statements have authority may be 
inferred from the fact that Prince Buelow made frequent use of them 
m introducing his latest Financial Reform Bill. 
oy The author seems to approach his subject without any political — 
fie and bases his discussion purely on established facts. He divides 

e problem into two issues, the political and the economic, and treats 
them distinctively, 
ane begins with the political controversy and introduces-it oe 
Eng] nglish pomt of view, and analyses and reviews the causes 0 
ngland’s case against Germany. 
England, he says, had absolute control of the seas after the 
apoleonic wars which insured her unrivalled trade supremacy, 
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not only within her Colonial Empire but in foreign Colonies as 


. $ , Wi 
and established it more especially, perhaps, in those which, like a 
South American States and Mexico, had gradually secede from the 


Iberian Powers. ; 

When Free Trade was introduced in 1846 English politician 
prophesied that foreign nations would soon follow the same CO i 
which they believed would make England the workshop of the World, 
as she must absorb the raw products of other nations and give them 
manufactured goods in exchange. The dream of the Free Trader 
was not to be realised, and in the meantime they became Confronteq 
with the great political events which changed the entire e 
conditions of the world. 

In North America, the United States was the outcome of the 
Civil War; her increasing power soon engrossed the whole American 
continent south and confirmed the establishment of the Monroe 
doctrine. In Central Europe the rivalry between Prussia and Austria 
eventually resulted in the supremacy of Prussia and was preliminary 
to the unification of Germany. Other States, Italy and Hungary for 
instance, inspired by national sentiment, began to enter upon a new 
phase of industrial and political ascendency. 

Instead of these newly constituted groups adopting the British 
Free Trade principles as had been expected, they all resorted to a 
system of Protection that gradually secured them a strong footing in 
their own markets and endowed them with a vitality enabling them to 
engage in competition with Great Britain in foreign spheres. In some 
cases, as with Germany, aggressive Protectionism in the form of 
bounties and dumping was adopted, which Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz holds with English politicians to be an unfair form of 
competition. 

Having by these measures secured economic success the United 
States, Germany, and even Italy, proceeded to give it a political foun- 
dation by means of increased armaments, and herewith the great 
Continental armies and latterly the development of the American 
and German Fleets. 

The growth in man and money power of these rival nations 
which progressed alongside of industrial expansion is, he thinks, 4 
genuine cause for uneasiness among Englishmen who believe their trade 
and maritime Supremacy to be seriously challenged. It is an anomaly 
that this struggle for Welthandel and Weltmacht should be con- 
fined to the three great branches of the Teutonic family—England, 
the United States, and Germany, whose religious, racial, and intellectual 
relationship ought to be conducive to wider co-partnership. 

A series of statistics is imported into the argument to show the 
relative progression of trade and national expansion of the three 
countries which have led to the conflict of interests. 


Conomic 
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The 
for the purpose ° 


1 Annual increase in 
‘ population 


i trade in mil- 
2, Foreign ( 


na Imports 3 ee 


(b) 1906 
(c) Tot: al pEr 
trade 1886 

1906 


Expor ts Jese 


” 


3. Coal output (in 1000 
tons): 1886 
1906 


4, Pig-iron production (in 
1000 tons) average : 
1876-1880 
1896-1900 . 
1906 . i : 


5. Steel production (in 1000 
tons) : 
1876-1880 . 
1896-1900 
1906 


6. Cotton Spindles . 


7. Cotton Looms 


8. Manufactured Cotton 
(in bales) 


9. Agricultural Population 


Production of Cereals 
(in 1000 ens) 
1904 


1905 
Production of Sugar 
(in 1000 tons) : 
1896-7 
1905-6 


(a) Horned Cattle 
Sheep . 
(c) Pigs . 


TABLE I. 


Great Britain 


United States 


TE eee 


1,314,242 
299°9 133:1 
533:2 | 254:8 
217:3 | 239-8 
383:0 360:2 
517:2 271-1 
916S | 615:5 
160,046 103,129 
255,097 | 369,004 
! 
| 
6,660 2,200 
8,390 11,490 
10,811 | 25,712 
| 
A 
i 8,450 
6,566 23,738 
North 1900 
14,810,164 
50, 964, 874 { South 1905 [ 
8,050,879 
Ps ‘North 1900 
1905 ' 
z 340,682 
704,357 | South 1905 f 
174,324 
1905 North 1900 , 
3,640,000 2,167,700 | 
p South 1905 
2,203,406 ! 
Approximately 
5,045 32,940 + 
{ Maize 63,000} 
5,700 35,670 + } 
{ Maize 69,700 
nil 830,316 
nil 623,536 
1901 1902 
11,477,824 Petre 
30,829,889 | 62,039, 
8,411,129 | 48,698,890 
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following table offers a few examples, France being added 
f comparison :— 


Germany 


854,820 


143-6 
401:0 
148-7 
817:9 


292-3 
719-0 


73,683 
193,533 


2,140 
7,310 
12,478 


y 


510 
5,520 
11,135 


1905 
8,832,016 


1905 
211,818 


1905 


1,761,369 | 


Approximately 
18,000,000 


24,196 
21,000 


1,821,223 
2,400,771 
1904 
19,333,568 
7,907,173 
18,920,666 
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58,064 


290 
| 1,260 
2,371 


1903 


| 6,150,000 | 


j 1903 
' 106,000 


1903 
840,000 


14,508 
16,382 


668,546 
968,580 
© 1901 f 
14,673,810 | 
19,669,682 
6,758,198 
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Fep 
eia a | Great Britain | United States Germany | ne 
10. Shipping—foreign trade | 

in own bottoms: | 
1900 (in 1000 | 
registered tons) | 62,711 | 12,798 14,301 9,994 
1905 (in 1000 y 
registered tons) 70,963 | 15,192 18,646 | 12,051 
11. Tonnage of Mercantile 
Marine 1906-7 (in 
registered tons) : i 
Bo e ! : 9,320,576 | 1,999,711" 2,081,205 727,047 
Sailing vessels .| 1,174,440 | 1,418,833") 434,610 | 487,458 
Total . : . | 10,495,016 | 3,413,544* 2,515,815 | 1,214,505 
{ i} 
12. Shipbuilding (exclusive | | | 
of Navy) : | h | 
Tonnage 1906 : | 1,828,343 413,637 | 318,330 35,109 
13. Naval Expenditure (in | 
million £) : j | 
1893 ; sir. 14:5 | 6'4 4:0 10-1 
1903 . aiea 36:7 17-4 10:5 125 
Total Expenditure on | 60 (1906-7) | 48 (1906) 54 (1907-8) | 43-8 (1907) 
National Defence (in | 
million £) 


* Inclusive of the great lakes and Philippines. ' 


America is shown to be England’s most formidable rival, and yet, 
says Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz, she may be regarded from every 
point of view as hors de concours in her relations with England. 
Neither economically nor politically is Great Britain in a position to. 
assail the increasing ascendency of this Power, because economically 
America is in the main self-supporting, rich in minerals, in oil, cotton, 
and agricultural products, and because, politically speaking, she holds 
Great Britain in check by her commanding position over Canada. 
Naturally then under these circumstances England refrains from 
political controversies with her more formidable competitor and 
seeks to concentrate on her as yet minor rival, Germany. Although 
the trade and industries of that country are still largely outstripped 
by England, it would be self-deception, continues the writer, did 
England not see in the ever-increasing population of Germany, and 
in her aptitude for applying scientific principles to commercial ends 
and in the magnitude of her military organisation an encroachment 
on her world-power. í 

The German position is next under consideration. English 
policy is said to be distrusted by a large section of the German 
nation, a sentiment that dates back to the days of the Vienna 
Congress, when England’s predominating influence lost Germany 
the Southern Provinces of the Netherlands, which up till the wars 
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į the French Revolution had been German territory, and with them 
0 a invaluable possession the Mouth of the Rhine. 
Again, in the days of the Danish conflict, no statesman was more 
vehement than Palmerston, no Power more violent in disclaiming 
a than the British nation. ; Nor can United Germany forget 
de political attitude during Germany’s national struggle ; 
: when she caused the delay of the bombardment of Paris. | 
a Ben Bie recently England has displayed antagonism in hampering 
Germanys colonial expansion, while F rance, who suffered defeat, , 
has been permitted unchecked to establish a vast colonial Empire. } 
Against these hostile Benbiments Germans appreciate the services j 
rendered to their cause by Carlyle, who spread German literature 
among his countrymen, and during the critical period of 1870 en- 5 
deavoured to secure England’s political sympathy for the rise of the E 
Central European Power. Nor does Germany disregard the influence 5 
of Queen Victoria and her Consort in winning over her subjects to i ; 
sympathy with German ideas. Already in 1857 the trend of events se 
was foreseen by Bismarck, when he said: i England views with ill 
favour our attempts at creating an oversea trade and a Navy, and is 
jealous of our industrial development.’ He spoke in advance of his 
time, as the political relations between the two countries were at that 
period amicable, and, moreover, England had no need to look upon 
Germany, whose status was agricultural, in any other sense than that A 
of a secondary Power. i 
Bismarck it was who, consciously or not, originated the revolu- ae 
tionary changes in Germany which have produced the present situa- 
tion, and by converting Germany’s fiscal system from Free Trade : 
into Protection, built up her industries on their present vast scale. a 
An important factor in this development has been the free access 
of German manufactures to the English markets and the favoured 
tarifis they have enjoyed in the British Colonies. Professor Schulz- 
Gaevernitz, in fact, admits that except for these facilities the 
growth of Germany’s industrial organisation would not have been 
possible, though it was also aided, he points out, by that trade-mark 
regulation ‘Made in Germany,’ which instead of a deterrent has 
become in course of time a hall-mark of excellence. 
_The progress of fiscal and industrial action operating in co-relation- 
ship has gradually raised Germany to the level of a rival of Great 
Britain, and indeed in some of the industries, as in the steel, iron, and 
Indigo trade, she has actually outdone her. Thus Germany, who is 
also benefited by an exemplary educational system, is no longer the 
he country of Bismarck’s time, but ranks to-day as an industrial 
€ of the first order. 4 
fo pace as she was confined to Hurope, the Army was sufficient 4 
‘defence, but when her trade began to reach oversea, and the need 


a 
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eh, j 
of an outlet arose for her increasing population and industria] activit 
then Germany was compelled to recognise the Kaiser’s d 


f ; 5 ctum. 
* Germany’s future lies on high seas. . 


This introduces the political element which is at the root of saf 
Anglo-German problem. Germany perceives the historical f E E 
that England’s world-power rests on the invincible strength of hey ; 
Navy ; sea supremacy she accepts as the basic position of Englan i A 
future, but draws from this the inevitable conclusion that she le A 
must have wherewith to defend her own interests. Increaseq effort a 

‘in that direction are incumbent upon Germany, and cannot be delay l þer 
if she means to meet the future with composure and resolve, ET 
“And who can foretell the future?’ he argues, where England pri 
represents the chief menace ; she may decide at the eleventh hou | thi 
seeing that she is no longer able to suppress her commercial rivalry, —t 
the breaking and destruction of Germany; her glorious naval 
traditions, when she shattered the sea-power of both Holland and atti 
France, are there to give her confidence. dev 
He further complains that German apprehension is intensified | ext 
by the persistent efforts of English journalism to alarm the English bell 
mind and incite it against Germany, in which some of the prominent anc 
organs have led the way. The doctrine they are unceasingly spreading rea 
is Germaniam esse delendam. Germany is to-day what Spain was to- 
under Philip the Second, and France under Louis the Fourteenth and ag 
Napoleon—the enemy of England. Even men of authority, such as ; 
Lord Cromer and Lord Charles Beresford, though restrainedly, hint i 
at the same disquieting idea. en 
Germany’s design, he says, to invade England, and the assumption oie 
of its feasibility is a theoretical supposition that may serve a useful a 
ery in England, but finds no echo in Germany among the recognised ai 


naval and military authorities where such conceptions are ridiculed as sak 
bogey phantoms.: 


wit 

Reduced to fact, it would mean that Germany would be obliged Ger 

to maintain an Army capable of repelling a Franco-Russian attack and | 
simultaneously organise a Navy powerful enough to assume the offen- sat 
sive against England. None save the uninstructed, who may not under- on ] 
stand that Germany is a country with relatively poor natural resources; of ] 
would arrive at these conclusions. Besides, how can these supposed chol 
designs of a naval Sedan be reconciled with Bismarck’s repeate cost 
declaration ‘that only a madman could conceive the possibility of par 
Germany declaring an unprovoked war against England or lending | 
her support to the destruction of the British Empire.’ outs 
A ‘Neg 

' This is emphasised in a well-informed article which appeared recently in the nati 
German ‘Naval Rundschau '; it demonstrates the impracticability of an attac s ne Nay 
England by Germany, and coincides with the views of the best-informed quartets 3 $ Nec 


the German Navy, and the official declarations of the British Defence Committe? 
advanced by Mr. Balfour. 
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omic history, perhaps better than any other medium, vouch- 
Econ true inwardness of the situation, as the economic problem 
gafes ee underlies the foundation of modern Germany, which has 
th, J in effe peen built up on a commercially unfenced Great Britain, 
fact largely est allusion to the disappearance of Great Britain as a 


her The en Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz meets with scorn. The 
nds qod pone "of the Great British Empire is in his opinion a matter of 
tsel paer first concern; humanity and civilisation demand it; her 
orts the PE influence has made itself felt among all the coloured races. 
yed pee being taught the dignity of labour and, as Hegel so appro- 
aed expresses it, ‘Through labour to liberty.’ An attack upon 
land pra aont State organism from motives of envy or sordid gain 
ow, | as Hi a profound saying of Goethe— God has it not in Him.’ 
alr, FR E however, cannot conceal her apprehensions of England’s 
aval attitude, who seems to see in Germany’s industrial and maritime 
and development a danger to her own trade and sea supremacy. So 
„| extreme is the tension that lookers-on discern in this a possible casus 
ified { elli, in which her Continental allies might be expected to co-operate, 
lish eis in spite of the comment of Bismarck, perhaps the most, 
Bab Orne of statesmen, who once said : ‘ I would never advocate a war 
ding to-day for the reason that the enemy may be better armed to-morrow, 
va as no one can foresee the ways of Divine Providence.’ 
omi Germans admire the spirit in which England is not prepared to 
h as surrender her supremacy that she attained after two hundred years 
hint of struggle without the greatest sacrifices towards its maintenance, 
but all the more watchful must they be of the measures that England 
on may be prepared to adopt against contingencies of rivalry. The 
eni concentration of the Channel Fleet in the North Sea, the disposition 
na in England towards introducing the Continental system of universal 


military service, and the intimate relations that England is cultivating 
with Germany’s powerful neighbours, are all symptoms which the 
German Empire cannot afford to disregard. 

To-day more than 70 per cent. of Germany’s trade is set seaward, 
and a blockade of her harbours would inevitably react disastrously 
on her industrial system. The chances of starving her by a blockade 
of her harbours are considered remote, but the experiences of the 
cholera quarantine in Hamburg, which only lasted two months and 


Cost her 250 million marks, are a reminder of the risks of unpre- 
paredness. 


Germany, 
outside Powe 
Measure for 
nation, hea 


Navy 
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e 
The idea has permeated all classes, and is even finding followe 
the ranks of the Social Democratic party, whose representa 
members, Bernstein and Molkenbuhr, for example, are in v 


in some quarters serious doubt is cast upon Germany’s ability, 
maintain both a strong Army and Navy, seeing her financial je 
culties and that her powers of taxation are believed to be exhaustey 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz controverts these arguments 
recommends the Exchequer to the imitation of Great Bue 
who has been able to overcome her moments of financial strain ae 
such sources of revenue as the increased taxation of beer, ; 
tobacco, and a rise in the succession duties. The financial pressu 
therefore is in no sense to be regarded as symptomatic of the poor 
resources of the country, but merely reflects the unwillingness of the 
people to burden themselves with greater taxation for the benefit y 
the State as a whole. 

The soundness of the above recommendations with regard to 
German exigencies is perhaps being proved by the fact that Pring 


ang 


Wine, 


Reform Bill, with regard to which the published naval programme 
may, therefore, be accepted as an irrevocable decision of German 
policy. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz asserts that Germany is within 
her indisputable right in providing such defences as she may deem 
necessary, also that England is justified in adopting such measures 
as may adequately assure her safety. 

This need be, according to him, no disturbing factor ; he discems 
therein the only means of arriving at an inviolable compact anl 
sustained friendliness between the two countries. Not through 
Germany’s weakness but only through her strength can she maintam 
amicable relations with other countries. 


their oversea interests; and President Roosevelt’s words of wari 
to the Americans, who rule a continent, apply with even greatet 
force to Germany, with her poor soil and overcrowded populatioi: 


No decree or other remedy can be invented to save a people who have neglecta 
the primary and foremost national quality, that of being able to defend E 
hearths and homes from being subjected to the most ruthless il-trosiai a, 
If we wish to avert insults we must have the power to reject them. Jf we a 
sincere in our profession of peace it must be general knowledge that v 
fully prepared any moment for war. In fact, it is unworthy of a great indust i 
State to stake its existence on the sufferance of a well-inclined or may- 
disposed neighbour. 

gable 
The same concession that England has made to her most formið 


rival, the United States, and in no lesser degree to Japan, she s5 | 
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of strengthening the defences of the Empire. On the other w 
(j 

| 

| 


Buelow has actually adopted them in dealing with his new Financial 
b 


The United States require a Navy for the purpose of defending 
P 
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l -to Germany, whose only means of defending her vital in- 
ens fy not deny the identical ones employed by both these countries - 
tatiy, terests i even to-day the German Fleet is smaller than that of France, 
o ; meow torests overseas are, comparatively speaking, artificially 

nd © wW. 

oy ty ee ys the writer, should England fear Germany’s Fleet when 
aig ee the more powerful American Navy and other naval Powers 
al, ne ve their own way ? But the present defensive character of the 
ia aan Navy, he says, cannot be sufficiently emphasised, if only 
: i e A of dispelling the vain and BANG talk of Germany’s 
i a supposed designs on the cee ae States that comprise the 
hi: British Empire. Among others a late African administrator is over- 


oy | taken with the idea of a German aggression that is calculated to 
> Poor Tock out England, and to pass on to the conquest of Africa and 
Australia ; as though Germany, even supposing her ambitions extended 


efit of in that direction, were insensible to the object-lesson of the South 
rd ty African War, which gave evidence of the Impulse which moved the 
Din Empire as a whole in the hour of England s trial, and moreover has 
anil shown that, with all the overwhelming force of the British Empire 
ania against her, South Africa has grown into a nation, and is to-day 
erman uniting its forces into a homogeneous whole, an object which Australia 
and Canada have already succeeded in accomplishing. 
within Far from this being the case, Germany’s Navy has its essential 
dom being as constituting a guarantee of peace with England, as a guardian 
‘ae of Germany’s oversea trade and interests on which her existence as a 
first-class Power to-day depends ; politically speaking, it is the out- 
ane ward and visible manifestation of Germany’s oversea interests and 
t and endows the Government with the power of insisting upon equal 
rough opportunities for all and the holding back of foreign aggression from 
Gi certam directions, as for example from any encroachment upon the 
’ independent Mohammedan countries of to-day. 
saci Germany’s Fleet in fact does not stand for luxury or ambition. 
aming 2 1s the necessity of her being, essential as her daily bread, the 
eat protection to herself and her children. 
ation" Once the conviction is established that did a conflict arise between 


id he ne nations, the power of the one would not be sufficient to vanquish 
a © torce of the other, and that such a war would be more likely to 


iy 
oe ie the outside States rather than themselves, the foundation 
wee Re mual understanding should find permanence. Once the 
eS can, T 18 surmounted on logical hard facts the economic problem 
war Once : adjus ted on its own merits and the points of contact are at 
i of ie eae if both sides recognise that the commercial relations 

one is A O countries are inter-dependent, and that the disaster of the 
dab tena, © misfortune of the other. Germany’s interest in the mam- 
shodi nce of the British Empire is self-evident, for the practical reason 
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that England constitutes one great bulwark of support to her nh 
etia 
progress. tia) 
England is Germany’s best customer, her purchases being he 
excess of either those of Austria, America, or Russia as get forth N 
the following Table : th 

Tasir IT. 
Germany's Foreign Trade in million £: 1906. 

3 a!!! ll ll 
= Imports from | Exports to Tota ~ 
<<. |, 

Great Britain .  » - =} 412 535 | 9447 

| United States . : . oi 6l 8 | Aes 93:6 

| Russia : : : - 54 Z | = 8 679 

| Austria-Hungary t A : 40°2 32:4 | T26 

| France 3 ; ; ; o 21-6 19-1 40-7 

| Argentine . ó 5 : : 186 8°5 27-1 

| India (British) . r : : 17°9 | 57 23.6 

| itty 7) 0 a 120 | 115 23-5 

| Denmark : : - ; 6'4 9'8 16-9 

Brazil . A ‘ i A 9'4 | 42, 136 

Chile . 4 6 ; TA | 3°6 10:8 


It is of ultimate importance that Germany should retain this 
trade ; unlike England she has practically no Colonial resources with 
which to fortify her position from without. England can add to her 
economic strength inside of her own Imperial domain by uniting 
her forces, as Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out. Germany has no 
such reservoirs, and is entirely dependent on foreign markets, which 
it is incumbent upon her to nurse and foster. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz believes that a reversal of England's 
fiscal system is likely soon to be in operation, the effect of which 
will be largely to restrict Germany’s export trade to England and her 
oversea States. In some quarters it is suggested that a counterpoisè 
should be found in a Central European Zollverein to checkmate the 


policy of trade exclusion which the English tariff movement intends to | 


compass, but this idea he rejects as Utopian, as Germany can galt 
nothing, he thinks, by combative measures, and will do better by 
pursuing a conciliatory policy to’ the extent of making, if necessal): 
substantial sacrifices for the sake of a workable understanding. * 


the irritation of a petty fiscal warfare, including dumping, Sa 


so chafing to British producers, should be avoided and desist 
from. 


4 
r > : 5 
To some extent Germany must suffer from any change in Englands 


2 : - fro 
fiscal system, since she derived her industrial strength largely 
Free Trade England, but even such an economic disturbance 2 
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pplies to England are likely to decrease in the same 


1 su 
i whose a 
s he absorbs the raw products of her own Colonial 


Gast, as 8 
A proportion 
th hh yy ae ther factor likely to benefit Germany will, he thinks, consist 
hh 


tory tarifls as they become part of England’s protective 


. she retalia SOE / 
iD He t the existing tariff schedules of other countries. ‘The 


em. agains 


syst 4 inevitable consequence of these measures will be to bring 
oe the tarifi rates generally, which will give Germany her oppor- 
ia ae for more effective competition. 
= If the interest of Germany lies, as he believes it does, in the main- 
7 nance of the British Empire, no less is England concerned in the 
te 7 ore, 7 
; reservation of Germany. Germany has become one of England’s 
6 ast valuable clients, and one fact alone will indicate this: that her 
i gales to Germany exceed in volume her exports to India, as is shown by 
6 the following tabulated statement : 
5 
2 TABLE III. 
‘ i Englands Foreign Trade in million £: 1906. 
a ay | Imports from Exports to | Total | 
L this La e O e SAI : 
with MuniedStstes o =- ~ =| 181-001 58:240 | 184-341. 
o. her | Germany (inclusive of the | | i 
SA |! through trade vra Netherlands) | 74:675 65'150 | 139525 
uting India (including Ceylon and | j | 
aS N0 Straits Settlements) i a)! 51:177 51:932 | 103110 
a France o : ; : = it 58'871 28:784 82:656 
vant | Australia (including New Zea- 
land) . ? $ n : | 44:745 30:883 | 75:579 
dS ı Canada (including Newfound- | | 
bee ~ land). Na here . | 80-949 16:064 47:013 
which | Rirsetio; |" ol ae ig 30-051 15:942 | 45-993 
dhe | Egypt. 4 4 ; A Bat 16-858 9:152 | 26:010 
3 TAG 3” ee emi i O 12481 16:094 
pose y Japan. =. R 5 Ae | 2:954 13-115 16:069 
ethe ' 1 een al i 2 eee 
ids t0 
| gain Germany imports on an enormous scale manufactured and semi- 
er by manufactured articles from England, consisting chiefly of woollen and 
sat); cotton goods, machinery and ships, and her purchases of yarns alone 
A amounted in 1907 to 250 million marks. i 
&e, ly English branches of trade, to instance the ship- 
sisted lulding and fishing industries, and essentially German manufactures, 


as anil} : sgh : 
aniline dyes, pianos, and toys, equipoise each other; in the case 


ands ‘ the fishing trade, Germany is unable to provide more than one-third 

fro” ther requirements, and her consumption is yearly increasing. 

neel | ae Close examination into facts of this nature inclines him to 
e ie that herein possibly lies the basis for a regulation of trade 

jen a oe to suit the peculiar adaptabilities of the respective countries- 

otb f n a. Sowing demand in Germany for English articles of luxury, 

Be | Place qi French, is another expanding trade with Germany, 
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Fep 
4 $ x 1 
which has become so marked as to influence German life y 
considerably. i . , y 5 
Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz admits the fact which Engtiy E 
economists always dwell on, that pean a larger exporter 4 y h 
England than she is an importer from England ; against this, howeye, 7 


he says that in her trade relations with the British Colonies the rag 
is exactly reversed, and that Germany takes from these Colonies i i 
duce amounting to 324 million pounds, whereas her export trade doe al 
not exceed 124 millions; and again, in the case of India, Goma si 
ranks after England as her next best customer. Germany, in fact 


is the largest buyer in the world of British Colonial produce, and 


summarising her trade with the British Empire, the balance of trade i 
is against her, as this formula will explain. : 
TABLE IV. sl 
GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES Imports AND EXPORTS TO THp 5 
British EMPIRE. 
a 
GERMANY— Imports Exports P fr 
From and to the United Kingdom 
Hamilton 2 o o o 535 te 
British Asia . : 6 : ‘ 5 178 5T } 
» Africa 0 b ; : : 47 29, _ te 
» America . 5 ` ; 5 1:0 1:3 p 
» Australia . 3 : 5 ? 8:9 8:2 s 
Total . 73-6 65:9 p 
h 
UNITED STATES— Imports Exports 
From and to the United Kingdom ti 
in milion £ Žž . 6 sesh F : 42-1 121:3 : p 
British Asia . 5 a 3 : 14-1 14 i 
» Africa Ala : s : 3°6 2°9 
» America . . : $ A 16:4 327 i x 
pMrAUsiraliay oped a a 24 6:0 ho t 
Total . 786 1643 4 
f 
Germany's Imports from the British Empire exceed t 
her Exports to that country by . 3 3 i 7:9 million £ ; 
America’s Exports to the British Empire exceed her d 
Imports from that country by , é : . - 87-9 million £ 
ti 
These facts, says the author, argue the futility of a conflict on n 
commercial grounds with Germany. È 
There is another aspect that bears on the Anglo-German problem p 
i The development of the Colonies has absorbed large sums © X 
_ British capital, most of the Colonial loans have been raised in t° z 
English money market, and in some cases Great Britain’s credit D5 ; 
i 


been pledged as a guarantee, in which connexion Australia’s 81°% 
indebtedness to England is a case in point. The Colonies arè face 
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interest on their indebtedne i ) 
; ayment of in SLES O i ss and with the 
with the pe ction of their liabilities, while the only guarantee they 


peing 


re : : 
ee of tastes, besides, of course, preferential tariffs. 
sı 


any Ie follows as a logical conclusion, says Professor Schulze- 

saqvornitz, eren though some tariff reformers may dispute this point, 

and Rp if the credit and solvency of these Colonial States is to be main- 

aa ained, they are and will be compelled to encourage their exports of 

roduce to industrial States outside England, even though England 

F ould in future be able to absorb greater quantities of Colonial raw 
products than she has done in the past. 

Germany, in fact, is first among these outside industrial countries 

as a buyer of Colonial materials. The margin between her purchases 


E. irom the British Colonies and her sales to them is actually sufficient 


to cover the service on their loans as it becomes due to England. 

This applies even with greater force to India, whose remittances 
to England include the service of her loans, pensions, business and 
plantation profits, and who has besides a debit balance in her trade 
with England. It is not too much to aver that it is the purchasing 
power of Europe, and mainly that of Germany, which carries the 
Indian budget and the Indian currency. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz contends that it is no exaggera- 


tion to submit that Germany, who is an industrial State, has great — 


powers of absorption, and, being practically without Colonies herself, 
is peculiarly suited to supplement Great Britain; and in this wider 
relationship she would become a potent factor in the maintenance of 
the British Empire. 

The foregoing should bear out the contentions, says the writer, 
that it needs only to dispel the fears that fill the political imagination 
for the economic problem to regulate itself, and for both countries 
to know how much greater is their community of interests than their 
differences, 

s a will be the occasion for the faiths of Hume and Adam Smith 
“a their consummation. They both upheld the view that those 
“ghbours need each other most who are evenly matched in wealth 


mn ial It was Hume who exclaimed: ‘I frankly dare to 
AM De ok cm that, as a British subject, I welcome the industrial prosperity 
the | mi T Spain, Italy, and even of France.’ At this period he 
has} 3 have reversed the conclusion, and said ‘ of France, and even of 
A i cea > Adam Smith added the following: ‘If a nation aspires 
r el easy if a Prosperity by fostering foreign markets, her task is rendered 

7 ìf she enjoys as neighbours a wealthy, industrious, and com- 
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mercial people. The well-being of Germany cannot 
advantages to England.’ ` 
Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz sums up his argument with 
exclamation :* Germany, constitute thyself strong in time of pen 
Englishmen may not be prepared to accept his analysis oft 
situation without criticism, but it is only right that they shou d he 
least be made acquainted with his views, the views of a thought 
and not* unfriendly German. If he really reflects the spirit of n 
terman nation sincerely, the solution of the Anglo-German probley, 
should surely lie in the application of his maxim to both countries, ; 


fail to brin i 
Ls} 


the 


C. S. GOLDMAN 


a 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return wnaccepted MSS. 
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THE FUTURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
LORIE a 


Norme could be more characteristic of the mental attitude of the- 

Western world than the self-complacency with which we look upon’. 

i Asia. It would seem as if the prosperity of young Europe, in com- 

TON parison with old Mother Asia, has so turned our heads that we firmly 

ie A believe ourselves to be the only elect people of God, to whom the 
Monopoly of authority has been given over all the earth. We alone, 
we think, have the right to be mighty and free, and the rest of humanity 

` _ must be subject to us and never taste of the golden fruits of liberty. 

Such thoughts arise in us as we read in the daily press the doubtful 

and pessimistic views with which the awaking of Persia and Turkey is 
Tegarded. 

What !—so ig the cry—Turks and Persians want a constitution — 
ae Parliament? Orientals pur-sang presume to wish to partake 
AX Ala Ge oyed by Western nations? lif the ancient strong- 
Would hol ies despotism and fossilised autocracy, Dame Libertas 
be, Such ar a triumphant entry? Impossible. _ This can never 

‘ollowi nd similar remarks are heard on various sides. The 
t i 28 Pages may serve to show the error of this view. 
f Ee have become accustomed to look upon Agintea as 
T No. 285 361 BB 
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slaves and helots to be trampled on, and we forget that OUY meq: 
system of feudalism was far more oppressive than the hardest «dl 
under Asiatic despots, and that Eastern nations only suffer from ga 
tyrannical governments in the countries where clumsy rel ey 
fanaticism has encouraged ignorance, and the anarchica] cont 
have favoured pauperism and reduced humanity to a state oa 
submission. These evils have increased in the same Proportion 4 : 
victorious arms advanced and our commercial superiority crushed 
life out of native trade. Absolutism found a productive mee 
impoverished Asia, and the misery would have become greater a 
if a current of air blowing from the Far East had not roused 
slumberers and stirred them into consciousness. Japan’s ex 
ordinary successes and China’s energetic pulling of itself together 
have had a wonderful effect on the followers of Mohammed’s doc 
The heathen Buddhists, formerly despised as blackest infidels, i 
appear as shining lights and examples in their eyes. The Movement 
for liberty in Western Asia must be attributed to this vision, Con- 
stitutional Government is by no means a new thing in Islam, for any- 
thing more democratic than the doctrine of the Arab Prophet it woud 
be difficult to find in any other religion. It is true that only the first 
four Caliphs strictly adhered to the text of the Koran and the Sunna 
while their successors made the Caliphate into a Saltanate, mi 
sacrificed the spirit of democracy to the personal will of the rule, 
Their example appealed particularly to the rulers of Persia and Turkey, 
the amalgamation of spiritual and worldly power made resistance 
more difficult, and hence we are face to face with the strange 
phenomenon that millions of people have for centuries submitted to 
the despotism, the caprice, the dissipation of their tyrannical masters, 
and allowed themselves to be crushed down into the dust by them. 
But this ignominious anomaly could not continue for ever, and 
after Europe had broken her fetters and awakened to a new life, 
Asia also began to bestir herself, and to realise that her children also 
had aright to live as free men. When, towards the end of the fifties, 
I resided at the house of the Division-General Husein Daim Pasha, 1 
noticed the first symptoms of the liberty movement in Turkey. My. 
Pasha, a Circassian by birth, and formerly adjutant to Sultan Mahmud, 
had first heard of political liberty in his intercourse with Hungarian 
emigrants, and at once took up the idea, to try whether political 
liberty could not be introduced just as well in Turkey and the Islam 
world. Husein Daim Pasha was a pious enthusiastic Mussulma? 
who never undertook anything without the spiritual advice of wise 
Mollas, and Sheikh Ahmed from Bagdad, who often visited at our hoa 
and had tried to convert me, was the right man to advise Husem i i 
this matter. A haggard, bare-footed, fanatical Arab he was, with 2 
remarkably piercing eye with which he seemed to look one throug 
and through, and his erect figure as he firmly strode along will alway® 


stil] 
the 
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remain Moslems in one of the inner apartments of the house. 
other 14 al f vaguely guess at what was going on in this secret con- 

could 0 2 it was not till afterwards, when the Pasha had been 
venticles and imprisoned by a high functionary, that I learned how 
carried 0 jg of the famous Kuleli conspiracy had been spun in our 


gee a that my patron was the leader of it. The idea of the con- 
ee was to force the Sultan to grant a Constitution, on the 
s D het Absolutism as hitherto practised was contrary to the spirit 
A Koran, and that the Caliph as representative of the Prophet 
0 ald not be allowed to commit such a sin. 
co This first attempt to obtain free institutions and to restrict the 
he Sultan was, of course, nipped in the bud. The idea, 
ad taken root, and the number of its adherers grew in the 
in which anarchy and tyrannical caprice increased, so 
that even in the reign of Sultan Abdul Aziz all educated young men 
and many older officials were caught in the stream, and built their 
hopes on & constitutional régime for the cure of all existing evils. 
Under the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid the movement had become 
almost universal, and although he forcibly prevented an outbreak, 
the explosion took place afterwards with such startling violence that 
all Europe wondered at the marvellous rapidity with which the 
insurrection spread, and the unanimous response of the whole nation, 
while it watched with interest the quiet, unsanguinary proceedings 
of the revolutionaries. With the downfall of Absolutism, for cen- 
turies the ruling power of the East, we in Western lands looked on 
with curiosity, and people began to query whether a Constitution, a 
purely European production, could possibly be established in Asia, 
or whether the whole thing would collapse shortly again. 

I have often smiled at the sceptical and malicious conceit of the 
Westerners in this matter, for surely it would be too childish for us to 
pretend to believe that in Asia no one has any taste or desire for 
liberty—that most excellent of all our possessions. This opinion, 
however, is particularly prevalent in places where Western political 
aspirations predominate, and where the laws of national psychology 
are explained according to one’s own fancy. Recent experiences show 
= that such a supposition is entirely false. The Constitution in 
oe caused such a ferment of feverish delight among the Moham- 
ihe S a Tiation as could hardly be credited of sober, quiet-gomg 
a = t would seem as if one and all had been waiting and eae 
had Sea for the establishment of Constitutional rights, an 
Tee y acquainted with this form of Government as it ae m 

ad no es oie nor ne oe The air p eee 1 ae 
in Agi on whatever of all this, for to the mind of the lower class 
p a, tyranny and Government are identically the same ; but when 


e7 heard that the new form of Government meant freedom their joy 
BEB? 


power of t 
however, h 
game measure 
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ateh 
was unbounded, and they completely forgot the sufferings 
injustices of past times. . 

Something of a similar nature took place in Persia, but the lat 
events there have either not been made known or else misrepresent. 
The Constitution granted by the sickly but kind-hearted Shah Mon’ 
fareddin was received with joy by the inhabitants of that unfor 
country. The Persians recognised in it the means by which Re 
might be freed from the ancient yoke of bondage, misery and depray; : 
The whole aspect of things had suddenly changed. There was a sense 
awakening out of the profound sleep of lethargy and national gloom 
and in spite of all the opposition which the headstrong, self-opinionataj 
and tyrannical Shah Mohammed Ali has brought to bear against the 
Constitution, the people of Persia will not relinquish their claim fo, 
freedom and independence. 

The Constitutional Clubs known as Endjumen may Possibly 
partly through over-officiousness and partly from personal motives 
have done more harm than good to the Constitution in the early Stages 
of its existence, but this is no reason for us to condemn the liberty 
movement in Persia and to assume that the Persian people are not 
worthy of liberty and the nation not yet ripe for Constitution, as has 
been suggested in certain quarters. 

The Iranians have always been among the most intelligent and 
most gifted people of Asia. The recollection of a thousand years’ old 
culture and national greatness still exercises a mighty spell. Europe 
may think as highly as it likes of the power of its influence in the 
Western and Northern districts of the land, but certain it is that this 
material superiority of West and North can only last for a season. 
The desire for liberty once awakened in the Persian people can never 
again be crushed. Sattaur Khan, Samsam ed Dowleh, the Ilkhamof 
the Bakhtiaris and other heads of the revolution are merely the instru- 
ments of the awakened spirit of freedom, for Islam will be inde- 
pendent, and will have it proved that the religion of the Arab Prophet 
does not stand in the way of political liberty or in any way impede the 
progress of culture and national greatness. 

The love of freedom in the Persian people is a striking proof of the 
awakening of Islam. A stubborn, capricious despot has made up his 
mind that Absolutism which has brought his country and his peopl 
to the brink of perdition must be maintained at any cost, even to the 
final destruction of this ancient race. In this horrible intention He 
appears to be supported by the political constellations of his Europea? 
neighbours, who have already in anticipation divided the spols 
among themselves. They will have tabula rasa, and the deluded desp?! 

is helping to make the sharing easy for them. Yet, I greatly dou! | 


and the 


E 


whether the accomplishment of the scheme will be as easy as it looks 


The signs of awakening and of increased vitality ar2 far "4 
evident and too genuine for us to be possibly mistaken in thee 
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pris the chief source and centre of the movement, the revolt 

inst the presumptuous tyrant has spread in all directions through- 
agains ed. Meshhed in the East, Ispahan and Shiraz in the South, 


me the standards of revolt and open resistance against the 


] citizens. cane 
sional end of all this will probably be a foreign inter- 


put it is a delusion for the intervening foreign Power to 
ts authority can be established and maintained for any 
length of time. It may have been possible in the past, but now it is 
out of the question, for the Asiaties, whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or Brahmin, have tasted of the nectar of liberty : our own example 
has proved to them its miraculous power, and they will not he 
satisfied until they also have drunk deep from the cup of the 
gods. Lec Bas 

While the Persians in their hard struggle for liberty lack all outside 
support and encouragement, the Osman nation, more favoured by 
fate, has successfully passed through the first phase of the struggle. 
Europe, as a whole, rejoices with the formerly despised and derided 
Turks. She admires the victor who without spilling of blood has 
attained his end, and who now quietly and cautiously has com- 
menced his work of reorganisation. His task will not be an easy one, 
considering the heterogeneous elements of which the nation is com- 
posed and the mutual feelings of hostility which animate the different 
religious bodies. It will require an unusual amount of energy, and 
the success of his undertaking will depend first and foremost upon the 
political attitude of the West. As regards the internal conditions, if 
we may judge by the genuine delight which the institution of Consti- 
tutional life has created throughout the Osman Empire, and the glad 
participation of allied and non-allied Moslem nations in the joyful 
event, we cannot doubt the fact that the present movement is the 
expression of a unanimous desire for liberty, and we may take it as 
a happy omen for the awakening of their still slumbering Islamic 
brethren in Asia. 

The political national unanimity of purpose which of late years has 
come into evidence, chiefly owing to the widespread circulation of the 
pe Press, first manifested itself in India. The Moslem Hindus, 
4 - the civilising efforts of the English, were initiated into a new 
scale by their foreign Christian masters. They ue 
raion hat there are other ideals worth living for, besides those o 

1, and that their only chance for obtaining the secretly coveted 


el and national independence is by the way of modern 


yention, DUY 
ex ect that 1 


Like causes lead to like results in Egypt and among the Moslems — 
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of Russia. The nine million Mohammedans of the Niles 
who were, so to speak, the first to be elevated by European a i | 
were as a matter of course unbounded in their enthusiag ‘ 
the revival of the Constitution in Turkey, and although the = 
have never enjoyed much popularity with the Egyptians, i 
present moment they all join together m longing for the Testor 
sovereignty of the Constitutional Caliph. The realisation of th 
wish, however, will doubtless be delayed for many years to ¢ aie n 
self-rule will hardly surpass the flourishing state of the country rc. 
British rule. 
The Russian Mohammedans, 7.e. the Tartars, whose national con- 
sciousness has first been roused by the Russian Talmi-Constitutio, 
are naturally greatly delighted at the revival which has taken place 
among their fellow-tribesmen and co-religionists in Turkey, and the 
Mohammedan faction of the Duma has sent a congratulatory address 
to the Osman. Parliament, the text of which is as follows :— 


at 


The Moslem faction of the Russian Duma desires to offer this day, the day 
of the opening of Parliament, hearty good wishes to their Osman fellow. 
tribesmen and co-religionists. We congratulate the deputies and through them 
the whole Ottoman nation on this happy day. We heartily hope that Turkey, 
awakened to a new existence, may grow and flourish under the protection of 
freedom. We feel and realise how great must be your joy on this day and it 
finds an echo in our hearts. 


TEWKILEFF (President of the Mohammedan faction), 


From India, Java, and Sumatra many similarly worded congratu- 
lations have been received. All speak of the joy and the enthusiasm 
which the success of their co-religionists in the Ottoman Empire has 
caused them; the personality of Sultan Abdul Hamid becomes par- 
ticularly prominent, the man who was honoured by Hindus and 
Central Asiatics, even at the time when he was hated by the Turks 
on account of the régime of Absolutism, now stands forth in all the 
glory of a constitutional, liberal-minded sovereign. 

Seeing how this sudden change in Turkish politics is exulted in 
by the Moslem world, and how Europe looks upon it as quite @ 
phenomenal event, we ask ourselves the question in how far this 
excitement is justifiable, and whether the changed form of Gover 
ment is likely to bring about a radical transformation in the national 
aspect of things and in the individual characteristics of the people: 
This is a most important question from the standpoint of the univers 

history of culture, and also for the future influence of Europe ove! the 
Near Hast. It is, therefore, well worthy of being thoroughly investi 
gated, the more so as the leading circles of Europe, with regard t0 
Mohammedanism, either labour under gross ignorance or else are s 
blinded by their own national-political interests that they cannot, © 
will not, see the true position of things. Since by our example a” 
encouragement a portion of the Oriental community has been led t0 
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; nstitutional garment, made after strictly European cut and 
don the a surely permissible to ask, Will this garment fit the society 
fashion Arabs, &e., grown up among Oriental customs and habits, 
f¢ Turks, ned, will they move with more ease than heretofore ? 
and, if pared to reply to this question with an unqualified ‘ Yes,’ 
form of Government is rooted in the soil of a 
al past, and is the result of a series of social and 
itural evolutions, which as yet do not exist in the East, and have 
ae to be created. Tt is still doubtful whether the European régime 
ae rty will be able to produce among Asiatics a sudden and radical 
of They who quote Japan as an example in favour of this view 
pae y in error, for in Japan the people, the national element, has 
> a þeen an unresisting instrument in the hands of the Daimios, 
Ti the great transformation which there took place was the work of 
the ruling class of the Samurai. In Japan the new institution was 
not hampered by any hierarchical or exclusive religious tendencies, 
as has been the case up to now in Near and Central Asia with regard 
to Islam. Islam is known and famed as being an ultra-democratic 
religion, and it is only the tyranny and the excessive egotism of the 
absolute rulers of the Moslem East which have hitherto acted as 
brakes. 

Now, since, with the introduction of the Constitution in Turkey, 
despotic power is done away with, it may be that with the removal 
of that obstacle, in all departments of human thought and activity, 
the spirit of reform will sweep away and utterly destroy all remnants 
of the old evil practices. This we must hope for. Yet we dare not 
indulge in any vain illusions, for we have to keep in view how all- 
powerful and all-inclusive is the influence of Islam over every emotion 
and action of life, by its fanatical upholding of the doctrine of future 
retribution. The pious Moslem must strictly adhere to all the pre- 
cepts of the Koran and the Sunna, not only in his intercourse with the 
Deity, but in all the phases and points of everyday life. In dress, in 
eating and drinking, in walking and riding, in lying and sitting and 
sleeping, in mirth and in earnest, always and everywhere he has to 
keep religion before him, and the slightest neglect of any of the 
precepts referring to these points. proclaims him a sinner, if not an 
infidel. Bearing this in mind—and we must bear it in mind if we are 
to understand the true position of things—we shall not so lightly look 
aie ae Turkish Constitution as the wonder-working elixir by means 
ane ih she old evils in the Ottoman Empire will abruptly be 
aes nea State and Society made new again. Poli ae 
ice illusion, but the impartial inquirer must before all > E 
aa e truth, and he may not ignore Or purposely concea e 
i mous difficulties with which the work of regeneration 1 Turkey 

fraught. 


To mention just a few of these difficulties. There 18, 
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place, the great financial stress and the utter want of mean 
for the introduction of reforms and for the creation of those ; 
ments which are unavoidably necessary for the exploitation a 
wealth of the country. As I am told, nearly fifty millio the 
pounds are necessary for that purpose. Next to this jg the 7 of 
transformation, which hitherto has been confined to exe 
matters. Only the outer shell of Oriental life has been ton 
the kernel is still intact, and so long as the modern aspect ohh 
world in general has not penetrated into the innermost parts he 
society there can be no question of a radical cure—i.e, an approxin, 
tion to the society from whose example the sickly East is to draw A 
salvation. I readily admit that the command of separation from a 
non-Mohammedan world—legally termed Hlameti tefrikiye—i.e, a 
of separation, and which means that Moslems must distinguish them, 
selves from the Christians by external marks—is of comparatively late 
origin. But this law is still in force now, and if, for instance, a Mussul. 
man should wear a hat, he would be declared an infidel by his orthodox 
co-religionists. In regard to food the same strenuous law is observed, 
and also and particularly it applies to the separation of the sexes, 
This noli me tangere, even in the eyes of the most enlightened Moham. 
medans, is necessarily one of the chief obstacles to the reform of 
Moslem society. When Turks who have acquired European culture, 
such as Khalil Halid? and Ahmed Riza ? (the latter is now President 
of the Turkish Parliament), in their writings declare themselves in 
favour of the harem, they apparently do so only out of consideration 
for their conservative co-religionists ; for as long as the seclusion of 
‘women is maintained a radical transformation of Moslem society is 
impossible. In the primitive Islamic law the separation of the sexes 
was not obligatory. We have it on record that Moslem women have 
stood at the head of an army, in the pulpit, and have occupied other 
prominent positions in public life; but long usage and the fossilised 
conservatism of Orientals in general present almost insurmountable 
obstacles to any reformatory efforts in this matter. It is worthy of 
note that in places where the contact between Orientals and Europeans 
has been closer, the harem laws are already less strictly observed. 
Mohammedan writers from India and South Russia have expressed 
themselves very candidly about this matter, and boldly advocate the 
abolition of the harem. The Moslem women under Christian dominion 
have on several occasions pleaded for equal rights with men; and, not 
to mention occasional newspaper articles by Tartar women, a Moslem 
lady in Cairo quite recently delivered a noteworthy speech on the 
occasion of a festival 1n Connexion with the liberty movement. ~ 
lady, Madame Ferid, the daughter of the Adjutant of the late Redjeb 
Pasha, rightly suggested that with the revival of the Constitution the 


! The Crescent Versus the Cross, by Khalil Halid. London, 1907, p- 118- 
* La Crise del’ Orient, by Ahmed Riza Bey. Paris, 1907, p. 117. 
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pondage of Moslem women ought to cease, since itis historically 
hat in olden times women took an active share jn literary, 
and scientific pursuits ; and she insisted that without 
nancipation of women a healthy reform in Islam society could 
the er arried out. Madame Ferid expressed very sound views about 
n Ea influence on the education, culture, and character of men 
Der address was listened to with much attention. í 
at HN wel imagine with what horror the orthcdox conservative 
Moslems would read this speech. It is not so very long ago since the 
3 tan ordered a company of learned men to consult together about 
T ne of the Feredje (cloak), the thickness of the veil, and the 
shape of the shoes to be worn by women. Turkish women were 
strictly prohibited from visiting European shops ; and now a Madame 
Ferid stands up to deliver an address before a male audience! Pre- 
posterous ! Maybe, but there is no help for it. The unnatural 
separation of the sexes must be put an end to if the restored 
constitution is to have any salutary influence on social life. 

The reform of education goes hand in hand with the reform of 
social conditions, and more especially that branch of it which is oy 
concerned with the simplification of the language and the separation to 
between religious and secular instruction. The Ottoman language 
in its present form is useless for the instruction of the masses. Con- 
sidering that a Turk of good birth can only know the literary language Fa: 
of his own country after many years of study—for to understand it j 
he has first to learn Arabic and Persian—a general distribution of 
knowledge in that tongue is necessarily out of the question. There 
is hardly a Turkish farmer, artisan, or tradesman who can understand 
a well-written newspaper article ; and strictly scientific works are, of 
course, altogether beyond the scope of the public. The task which 
the reformers have set themselves is therefore a very serious one, 
but the wall which still separates the educated from the masses will 
soon be pulled down. The promoters of progress in Moslem Asia 
have noted with pleasure the zeal of the Russian Mohammedans in 
their attempts to solve the problem. A Crimean man, the well-known 
Mr. Ismael Gasprinski, introduced the so-called Ussul-i-Sautie (vocal 
method), and has thereby considerably lightened the task of teaching 
children to read ; by this method also universal knowledge has been 
a more accessible. One can imagine what a storm of indignation 
The novation created among the orthodox conservative Mollas. 

‘eee the battle has raged ; in Bokhara, that stronghold a 
meiner lt rages still, but in many places, even in the See e 
simplified now accepted. Gradually the Turkish pee ae 
public ins = the toad to culture opened. Under British aaa 
Uaioe in India has a brilliant future in store; 2 Be 
Habibul n, for Instance, there is constant warfare between ; 

ah and the fanatical Mollas. Dr. Abdul Gani, who received 
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his education in England, and at the invitation of the Emir 
took the management of the Habibia College founded by him 
constantly in danger of his life. Only now, since some as Wag 
Mollas have been punished and made examples of, the new s te 
of education is beginning to be respected. The constitu, F 
Government of Turkey will have to be very energetic in this matte 
and this will be the easier as the system of education has existe an 
some time in the Rushdie and Idadie schools, where it only veal 
more care. : 

No less difficult than the two former problems is the intr 
duction of reform in the pólitical administration. Tf the Christin, 
States of Europe can only with the greatest difficulty keep togethe 
and govern an ethnically disjointed political body, how can this he 
accomplished in a State where, besides the ethnical differences, the 
poison of religious antagonism frustrates all attempts at agreement) 
Midhat Pasha, an enlightened, patriotic man, expected more from the |, 
collective name of Osmanli than it has proved to possess, for up to ; 
the present no Christian Armenian, Greek, or Syrian, and no Moslem 
Arab or Kurd, has shown himself proud of the name; nor is he likely 
to bear it in the future, for the idea of nationality, which with us 
beginning to lose its charm, is only just beginning to wake up in 
Asia—that is to say, in those circles where the idea of nationality and 
the struggle for independence are inextricably connected. 

In view of these facts, it seems likely that isolated national frag- 
ments will band together and in time claim the same privileges which 
the States of the Balkan peninsula have wrested from the Osman 
Confederation. This, however, will depend entirely on the vitality 
of the constitutional régime. No great hopes can be entertained in 
this respect, as even as early as the first sittings of the Turkish Parlia 
ment nationalistic tendencies were brought in evidence. The times \ 
long since past in which political States can be reconstructed into 
national States; and in Asia such a transformation would be evel 
more difficult than elsewhere. If the Asiatic possessions of the 
Turkish Empire were of a stable and regular character—i.e. if the 
heterogeneous national elements of which they are composed ee 
thoroughly settled and led a peaceful life—many difficulties might | 
perhaps be overcome; but unfortunately this is not the case. From 
Bayazid to the Persian Gulf, and from the borders of the Tig S 
Diarbekir and Orfah, as far as the frontier district of Damascus, "i 
population consists of wholly or semi-nomadic Kurds and Arabs, gi 
will have nothing to do with settled conditions of life, with agricul 
and peaceable occupations, and who, in fact, are more loss ee 
profit to the Government. To establish some kind of order am% 
these wandering tribes, to force them into a settled life, 1 ® oo 
which will take many years to accomplish and require the most ê 


¢ 
management. What the Russians in the Trans-Caucasus and ti 
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South Algeria have thus far failed to do will be still harder 
; to bring about in its Eastern possessions. 
for Turkey "$ ts far from exhaust the list of difficulties which con- 


se poan : 3 
These key has to face, and the question arises: Is Turkey 


. tjonal 5 i 
E take the work? In order to answer this question, let us 
fit to = tis materials at her disposal ; and here we are obliged 
see W: ak of what is called Young Turkdom. We in the West are apt 
to spe 


the Young Turks as a political party or a secret revolu- 

"amy confederation which has suddenly made its appearance on 
cany eof action, and, after the manner of European revolutionaries, 
m P the Government and overthrows everything. This view, 
» F ver, is not correct, as is evident in the case of the previously 
R Kuleli conspiracy. The beginning of Young Turkdom 
aN pack to the early fifties of last century, when Zia Bey, Shinassi 
Efendi, and other modern-minded patriots began to realise the 
necessity of radical reforms in State and society. The originally small 
company soon increased, and as they were in opposition to the con- 
servative elements, the younger and more fiery members of the 
faction soon had to quit the country, and took refuge abroad as 
political refugees ; while those who remained behind and conducted 
themselves quietly secretly propagated the revolutionary spirit. 
The strength and importance of the party grew in proportion to 
the anarchical, senseless, and tyrannical exploits of the Hamidie 
régime, and when, later on, the approach of the final catastrophe 
was feared, and the army also joined the Young Turks, the reign 
of Absolutism came to an end, and the Sultan, to whom the word 
liberty had always been a terror, was compelled to proclaim the 
constitution and inaugurate a condition of things which in the 
beginning of his reign he had fought against with all the means at 
his disposal. 

The surprise of Europe at the unexpected changes which took 
place in Turkey was, therefore, the result of ignorance of what had 
gone before. Not merely a political party but rather the whole 
Turkish nation, with very few exceptions, belongs to Young Turkdom. 
Every one who feels Turkish and speaks Turkish is a Young Turk, 
and the difference lies only in the fact that some of them, a com- 
Paratively very small number, for a season have had to eat the bitter 
bread of exile. They have now returned to join the majority which 
ee behind and secretly furthered the cause. The former, who 
acd more for the cause of freedom than the latter, enjoy 
Unit eas They also act as leaders in the Com ae 

Ss Progress >; but, fully conscious of their minority, ti A 
Who sta T reins of government in the hands of the able nee 
might te behind, in order that by their efforts the ae on 
have been Successfully established. In Europe these commuvvees 

regarded with suspicion, as if there were some mysterious 


to Jook upon 
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element at work in them; and, among others, to the commits, 
Saloniki some extraordinary power has been attributed, All te 
surmises, however, have been very exaggerated. The rena. 


co-operation of those liberal compatriots who remained at home, and 
that the young men who returned from exile uninitiated in the adminis. 
tration, in diplomacy and in nearly all the branches of public lif 
could have hardly formed a government without the assistance of the 
leading liberal statesmen at home. The Young Turks, by forcing their 
way to the front, have already given cause for complaint on the part of 
many of the old civil servants, who say ‘ Patriotism alone does not 
qualify anybody for the post of a minister or ambassador.’ This kind 
of bickering is as yet going on behind the scenes, but it might increase 
and endanger the situation. 

The recollection of the terrible time of the reign of Absolutism is 
as yet too vivid, and the danger which threatens the life of the Ottoman 
Empire is too imminent, to allow of any party quarrels or private 
interests to be talked of. Young Turkdom and the Osman nation 
in general, realising their patriotic duties, ought yet for many yea 
to come to work side by side for the accomplishment of their object: 
The question now is: Is the power of the constitutional Turks equal 
to their desire, and have they at.their disposal the strength necessaly 
for the realisation of their project? To this question I can reply with 
a most emphatic ‘ Yes.’ With the exception of a few foreign le 4 
personalities—as, for instance, in the departments of Finance and 
Customs, in the Post Office, and the Marine—the Turkish State c 
have at its disposal the services of able, well-informed, and zealous 
officials, on the understanding that they are suitably and regulan) 


paid, which has not been the case so far ; and it is in conseguen? 4 | 


this latter evil that officials have had to resort to extortion and a 


traint. The present-day Turk differs vastly from his ancestor 1 a 
first half of the past century, for of all his co-religionists in Asia? 
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& he is bY far the most accomplished and the most advanced in 
our ae nisation of the schools dates back thirty years; the 

The ee tion gives distinct proofs of a modern turn of mind, 
ince the régime of liberty and patriotism has been gradually 
an ing the Oriental character, we are justified in expecting 

the canker which undermined the Turkish administration will 
that A removed, and with the rejuvenescence of the factors of the 
goon ‘trative body the State itself will also become young again. 
A Gly seems too bold an undertaking if we persist that the 
Jt e dark side of Asiatic nature, the outcome of many centuries 
ioti rule, is suddenly to be transformed with the commence- 
ment of the reign of liberty and progress. Negligence, laziness, and 
weak morality cannot all at once give place to conscientiousness, 
zeal, and integrity. The leaders of the present movement are com- 
paratively few in number, and great is the company of those who 
need enlightenment and culture. But if our rulers really desire to 
show Young Turkey the sympathy which they profess to feel for 
them, they must before all things show patience, indulgence, for- 
pearance. The conditions in Turkey cannot be changed in a moment. 
An entire nation can only by slow degrees pass from one form of 
culture into another, and, however gifted and desirous they may be, 
they can only go over the road step by step. All extravagant expecta- 
tions are vain and unprofitable. Turkey will need at least two decades 
to accomplish the transformation which Europe looks for at the hand 
of Young Turkdom. Absolute peace and quietness are, of course, a first 
necessity for bringing the work of reform to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and since the peace and quietness of the Near East depend mainly on 
the attitude of the European Powers, the success or the failure of the 
constitutional movement in Turkey rests in reality with our European 
Cabinets. If the Near East is to continue to be what it has been for 
the last three hundred years—the wrestling-ground for the intrigues 
of the diplomatic West; if by continuous and useless interference 
disorder is caused in the still loose joints of the constitutional structure ; 
or if by forwarding individual interests the seed of discord is sown 
afresh and the work of reformation impeded—then all our hope for 
better things will end in delusion. ’ 

If to-day all Western Europe rejoices with the Turks and con- 
ne them on the successes achieved by them, it must be remem- 
ae n what has been attained can only be profitably applied i 
a A D Turkish people in their struggle by every means r 

3 ee » instead of taking from under their feet the very ma 0 
Tt hes nes and development by our everlasting fight for prece cae 

eep ee to be proved in good earnest whether it is our ONA 
a in the Near East the constant fear of a umvers con- 
» or whether we mean to banish from our political horizon 
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the dreaded phantom which already has caused so much 
and harm. Now is the decisive moment, and now it will } trouh, 
whether Europe is for peace or for war. e Show, 
As matters stand to-day, any inimical bearing against 
is almost everywhere excluded. Even Russia, the historica] uka | 
of the Ottoman Empire, betrays friendly feelings anq fs ao ety | 
support the new constitutional era. How long this favourable Ya 
tion will last, nobody knows. It is, however, necessary to k 
any too sanguine expectations concerning the present a 
transition in Turkey. We have but to remember the high-goin a 
of sympathy for Turkey before and during the Crimean i 
when David Urquhart published his Spirit of the East, and ma be 
in mind the utter disappointment which resulted from finding ia 
Turkey did not become at once civilised. Public opinion fel] a f 
one extremity into another, and it isin order to forestall any e 
criticism that the foregoing lines have been written. 


A. VAMBÝRY, the 
The University, Budapest. 
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INDIA REVISITED 


HAVING within the last few months revisited the scenes of my labours 
in India, after a lapse of some years, I am perhaps in a fair position 
to note the political changes which have happened quite recently. 

On the whole, I am surprised that the present unrest, which has 
only lately taken active shape, has not so far succeeded in touching 
the masses. Surprised, because at its head (especially in Bengal) 
are undoubtedly clever men, some of whom—but only a few—are 
genuinely working for the upsetting of the existing Government. 
And it might be assumed, in these circumstances, that the first step 
of the Irreconcilables would have been to wound us deeply in our 
pockets and in our means of resistance. To touch our pockets the 
milch cow must be persuaded to refuse supplies. In other words, the 
payer of land revenue must adopt a no-rent programme. Were this 
to happen on a large scale in any one province, our difficulties would 
indeed be great. It was attempted last year in one of the northern 
districts of the Punjab, but was stopped in time by the energetic action 
of the local magistrate, who promptly put the ringleaders into gaol. 
And if, at the same time, our sepoys were made to believe in unfair 
dealing on the part of the Government, and that they were going 
against the interest of their own class in serving us, then indeed our 
position would be precarious. The sepoy has been preached to by 
the extremists, but so far without result. He is usually a small land- 
owner, or has some interest in the soil, and rarely (as in our British 
Army) is he the product of the towns. So we must rest our peaceful 
eranen of India upon the peasant who pays the taxes and upon 
genet or son who shoulders the musket. When these fail us ue 
ae fall back upon Thomas Atkins for the restoration of order ; 

i ood is shed in the accomplishment of this. A 
the =e a at the outset record my belief that neither the peasant a: 
ee has so far been ‘ got at” by the Trreconcilables on ar scal e 
social Scussing. One reason is that the leaders are not men x 
da aan as would tempt the agriculturist to tisk the subs Es 
the lat ae them. They have nothing to offer which would ae 
the tr . the zamindars. These latter (when they give thems ves 
i ouble to think the matter over) know that whether it 1s Self- 
375 
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Government or British Government the land must be taxed 
would be hard to convince them that a lowering of their taxe. and it ; 
follow the lowering of the British Flag. They are astute x S Wouly do 
perceive this, in spite of the poison poured into their earg A Bh m; 
mouths of the village schoolmasters, interpreters of the a the dis 
newspapers which circulate everywhere at specially reduceg n 24 | i 
rates. My belief is that the land masses will only listen ia stage f Be 
which affects their religion, be it Hindu or Mohammedan pe = 
have dotted everywhere in their midst little tracts of foreign = Tp y i 
in the form of native States, and in these the land is taxed far toy ! ' 
heavily than in neighbouring British possessions. And iț fill ie 
much to persuade them that the Bengali editor or Punjab barrister, e $ 
law, proclaimed Badsha, would take less freely than even the aaa th 
Indian rajah. I remember a few years back an instance in a ed 
The British revenue assessor had decreed an increase in the taxation | ori 
of a certain rich tract, and the people demurred. ‘ Well, said fh Al 
assessor, ‘ it so happens that the Rajah of is prepared to take Over’ ari 
your villages in exchange for some lands of his which it will suit i | nu 
to acquire. So, if you are not satisfied with my assessment, I yil Fi 
recommend Government to sanction this exchange.’ To’ which the Ive 
villagers. replied : ‘ We will pay anything you please, but, for Gods lik 
sake, don’t make us subjects of the Rajah.’ Now, in this particular ge 
case the native State in question was admirably administered, and to 
there was no apparent reason why the people concerned should have H 
objected to a transfer of masters, except that the land tax was lighter If 
under British rule and the administration of justice a trifle more | _th 
efficient. I give the incident in support of my belief that on gener i 
grounds the peasants are not anxious to see the British at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean. We have our faults and we commit mistakes, ba 
but on the whole our efforts for their improvement are appreciated ue 
by the people, and I feel certain they prefer us as rulers to the rue _ P 
of their own educated classes. It was one of my daily duties for many z 
years to receive petitions and distribute them among a subordinate ee 
staff for inquiry. And a week seldom passed without the cry: ‘Le rs 
my petition go to any sahib you please, but not to a native magistrate. ty 
In recording this I merely wish to state a fact which every official m p 
India 1s cogmsant of, namely. that the Indian as a rule has great faith = 
in the impartiality of the Englishman. I have no desire to belittle i 
the services of the Indian judges and magistrates, the great majority Tr 
of whom are to-day uptight, honourable, intelligent and laborious: ix 
That I fully believe this, will be shown by proposals for the advance E 
ment of Indian officials I shall have to make later on. And ye de 
I must repeat, there is a halo surrounding the ‘ sahib ’ which sea | hs 
for his decisions—even when wrong—a higher respect, which ee | a 
well-deserved credit to the members of the Civil Service generally th 


one of the purest and most devoted services in the world. 
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| sow I come back to the agitators. Who are they, and what 

d Ba ii T have not to my knowledge an Anarchist among 
do they an friends. But if by ‘ agitator ’ is meant one who is 

the present administration and wants to see things 
own personal advantage, then I have met them by the 
ave talked over their grievances with me more 

didly perhaps, than they would have a few years ago when I was 
can ee small one—in the land. As to organised Anarchism, 
a pol may assert it-does not exist outside Bengal, though there are 
Bee als elsewhere—mostly lads who have just left school—whose 
He education leads them to approve of violent measures merely 
E into Government the fact that they are discontented. Excluding 
T extremists as a quantité négligeable, I believe one-half of the younger 
educated men is a most moderate estimate of those who have an axe to 
orind, and these are supplemented by about twenty per cent. of the 
older educated men who are alsoin the movement. The very old men 
are not generally troubling themselves about politics. Intellectual 
numbness comes on in India at a much earlier age than in Europe. 
Further, the Mohamedans generally are holding aloof from active 
polities, not believing either in the genuineness of the agitation or in a 
likelihood of its success. And still more are they sceptical of receiving 
generous treatment at the hands of the Hindus were the movement 
to succeed. Moreover, they fully appreciate the absolute fairness 
with which they have ever been treated by the British Government. 
If they are backward in the competition for administrative posts, 
they recognise that this is due to their own failure to educate them- 
“selves up to the level of their Hindu compatriots. 

' The majority of the discontented would probably like to see our 
backs for the last time could this be accomplished without personal 
tisk; but a few are convinced that this is a hopeless prospect at 
present. So they adopt the attitude of tolerating our supremacy, 
and of screwing out of us all they can by making things unpleasant 
for us. Now no one can blame them for this. After all they are 
natives and we are foreigners. To expect an intelligent man to glory 
mn a government by foreigners, however benevolent, is to mark him as 
having no ambitions and no patriotism. He can only submit to 
physical force, and it is by physical force we keep our check in India 
aa the educated and the uneducated. We are not loved. We are 
ae because there is no present possibility of an independent 
oy te Gt because we are on the whole less objectionable than would 
En is Emese or the Russians. This puts the feeling of India towards 

B 7 in its bluntest form. There is appreciation of what we taro 

ae = a country, but no gratitude, because in all we have ae K 
oe ee ered the benefits, direct or indirect, accruing to ours ie 

ee ee of self-interest marks our every step in the eee 

3 n D So say the reformers. Their aim is to make us realize 
ot. LXV—No. 385 cc 
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that their educated men must have a substantial share of the p: 


appointments hitherto mainly reserved for members of t he | 


Service. No one can blame them for this, so long ag their 
are constitutional. Their executive committees or Working mem) 
and newspaper editors are drawn from the young men who haya 
educated in England, from the class that benefits by our legal sys Cen 
barristers, pleaders, and their clerks ; from the ever-increasing ral ; 
college and university youths who have been disappointed in Sec ol 
Government service. Be it remembered that the industria] at 
commercial openings are infinitesimal in India, which is ma 
agricultural country. Every student starts in the hope of Securing 
a small Government office, and, failing in this, he has Only the Jay 
to fall back upon. But even the law courts are limited in the 
requirements, and consequently the examinations for Pleadershin, 
are far more searching than those required of the legal profession in 
England. Hence the numbers who flock to England to enter by the 
more open door. The failures are glad to accept the smallest Govem. 
ment clerkships, usually beginning on a salary of £12 per annum, 
But even of these there are not sufficient to go round. The incumbents 
are not happy, and their eyes turn with envy towards the young Civil 
Servant whose pay begins at £320 per annum on the day he lands in 
India and culminates in a pension (after twenty-one years’ residence} 
of £1000 a year. This is the pie in which the educated Indians would 
like to have a finger, without, of course, the formality of a stiff com- 
petitive examination in England. I will revert to the subject later on. 

In still smaller position financially, and with less hope of substantial 
advancement, are the teachers in Government primary schools existing 
in almost every village of importance. They are politicians befor 
everything, and carefully study their anti-English newspaper, inter 
preting its contents to those who cannot read for themselves. In 
the towns, where higher education is given almost gratuitously, the 
mischief made by the masters is still more serious, because the boys 
are better able to appreciate the difficulties they are about to meet 
with in securing a livelihood, even on starvation wages. 

Such is the prospect for educated men. I mean men who can read 
and write in their own vernacular and have a fair knowledge 4 
arithmetic and a fair knowledge of English—much better than the 
avetage university man at home has of French or German. Andis! 
surprising that they aspire to something better in the’ only line n% 
available to men of education, namely, Government employment 
and can it be wondered at if they curse the Government which ( 


Civil 
Methog, 


inly an 


educating them almost gratuitously) fails to provide them with n | 
means of a decent livelihood ? For, mark you, to the Governme” | 
door every evil is placed, be it plague, or famine, or earthquakes f A 
bad times. And whether Government does or refrains from o 5 
it is set down in the worst light by the native editor. And ca? y m 
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ative editor ? He must live, and to live he must sell his 
ame the one will buy it unless it is full of abuse of Government: 
is paper is full of abuse. Financially, the vernacular 
therefore, ; are a poor investment, their average profits being less 

ear. 
ey speaking, the political movement is strongest in Bengal, 
Broa cited bY the recent administrative splitting of the Province 
n rtions, a measure recently denounced by Lord MacDonnell 

«the greatest plunder which has been committed in India since 
eS nquered at Plassy.’? Lord Curzon has the credit, or discredit, of 
piri A a it is one of the few great questions of his time in which 
o initial share, and only after its accomplishment did he 
pat the fatal consequences of relying on the judgment of others 
Bee out examining the pros and cons for himself. The uproar that 
Kai awoke him to the fact that a mistake had been made. But 
Lord MacDonnell errs on the side of hysterics when he counsels the 
retrograde step of restoring the union of Bengal. Even the placating 
of the irate Bengali would be too heavy a price to pay, and I doubt 
if he would be placated. Rather would he ask for more, and our 
administrators would have no peace. 

Next to Bengal comes the Bombay Presidency, where the movement 
is engineered by the Mahrata Brahmins, having their headquarters at 
Poona. They are probably more bitter in their hatred of the existing 
Government thou the Bengalis, but they are less demonstrative. 
Their work is mainly underground, and they are credited with having 
something in the nature of a big surprise for us when the psychical 
moment arrives. Madras and the Central Provinces are less formidable 
for the moment than Bengal and Bombay, though the Poona Brahmins 
are actively pushing their operations in these directions. Sind and 
the United Provinces are comparatively inactive. The movement 
has not ‘ caught on’ in Burma and the North-West Frontier Province, 
nor in the southern Punjab. 

Prospects lately were particularly gloomy from a Government 
point of view in the central and northern Punjab, where a serious 
attempt was made to influence the landowners and the sepoys. It 
was stopped by the vigorous action of the Executive. Two self- 
constituted leaders were deported. They have since been pardoned, 
a are now absolutely discredited by their fellow-agitators. They 
a not likely again to come into prominence. It is rumoured that 

y agreed to renounce the Devil as a condition of their release. 
a ve view taken by their countrymen, who regard them as 
ae een bought over by Government. Enough to damn -any 
a „An unfortunate Bill was passed by the local renem 
ae Wing certain rights in land which had hitherto been treely 

sed by a vigorous group of occupiers on a large tract watered 
1 House of Lords, December 17, 1908- 
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by a great Punjab river. These occupiers—known as colonistg 


men carefully selected by Government as the pick of the basket ata 
the best agricultural districts in northern India. They include fto 
pensioned officers and sepoys and many of our most devoted aut ny 
distinguished by this substantial reward for services rendered ects, 
they are thriving and prosperous. But to the astonishment of a 
who framed the Bill, the cultivators rose en masse against the harshn Se 
of the proposals, and were even prepared to go into open zeba 
had not the Supreme Government fortunately stepped in anq at a 
last moment vetoed the measure. Meanwhile the alarm haq spre 4 
all over the province. The intentions of Government were heal 
criticised by the sepoys in all the cantonments of upper India, Th 
vernacular Press saw its opportunity, and pointed out in Venom 
language that no landowner was safe if even the old soldier anq the 
loyalist were to be thrown over. The affair has left an unpleasant 
feeling behind it and is by no means forgotten. Nor the moral : that 
‘agitation pays. There was at the same time a serious upheaval at 
Rawal Pindi in the north of the Punjab. The land revenue of the 
district had just been enhanced after a period of rest, under the ordi- 
nary settlement operations. The incidence of the tax was most 
severely felt in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, where the 
lands are largely owned by Hindus of the non-agricultural classes, 
The opportunity was seized upon by the political malcontents, who 
in violent speeches advocated non-payment of the Government 
demand. Five of the local leaders were asked to show cause why they 
should not be prosecuted for inciting the people to resistance. They 
were accompanied to the magistrate’s court by an enormous mob 
of sympathisers. A riot ensued, in which some houses of Europeans 
and of persons known to be loyal to the British were wrecked, also 
a mission church and a post-office. The judicial proceedings which 
followed were dragged out for several months, and in the end the 
persons accused of being ringleaders were discharged by the sessions 
judge. But the magistrate’s prompt and vigorous action had the 
effect of nipping the movement in the bud, and Rawal Pindi has been 
lamblike in behaviour ever since. At the same moment there were 
disturbances of a quasi-political character at Lahore, and the agitators 
were reported to be dangerously busy at Multan. But the executive 
action at Rawal Pindi caused the leaders everywhere to pause, a! 
nothing serious has since happened. 

It was an anxious summer for civilians and soldiers and for Indians 
who were known to be on our side. Loyalists and sepoys ne 
suspected on most improbable grounds—or on no grounds—on ihe 
mere report of paid spies of the lowest type. Cipher telegram’ 
coursed freely over the wires. Were we on the eve of another ‘Fifty 
seven’? Many thought so, for the simple reason that no one i. 
from the Governor-General down to the common policeman, what t 
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he agitation was and what hold it had got on the agri- 

frit. I think it is now generally admitted that there was ‘no 
cu nised conspiracy ; only the letting go of gas from soda water: 
or : the ‘ conspirators > had no common plans; that they intended 
tha diate physical harm; and that they were more astonished 

Government at the successful result of their ebullitions. 
btless taken careful note of the ease with which a panic 
and put it away for future guidance. Doubtless, also, 


extent of t 


when openin 
a more efficien 


and disaffected units. 
Barge atch E perfectly quiet on the surface all over 


India with the exception of the Bengal provinces. They will remain 
so if the recent special repressive Acts are promptly extended to any 
tract in which disloyalty shows itself active. The mischief in Bengal 
had a good start of two years while Lords Morley and Minto were 
discussing the most humane methods of its crushing. In fact, had 
not the anarchists forced the pace by adopting assassination the 
House of Commons would not to this day have sanctioned vigorous 
dealing with a possible grave danger in the future, and the extremists 
would have continued to rejoice in ‘ a fair field and no favour.’ 

I have not yet touched upon the attitude of the feudatory States ; 
and yet their position is one of the most interesting problems in modern 
Indian history. Their rulers, one and all, may be counted on at this 
moment as absolutely loyal to the King-Emperor, and entirely un- 
touched by the lever-movement for reform which presses around 
them. The majority of these States are governed by men of common 
sense, either by their rulers in person or by experienced officials acting 
under the rulers’ instructions. And they have in most cases a British 
officer on the spot whose advice is usually sought and generally followed 
on questions of importance. I cannot say too much in praise of the 
Agents of the Political Department and of their devotion to the 
fee old-world communities among whom they spend their term 
ae ae These feudatory States are a quaint mixture of the 
ona a the modern. Their customs and observances date back 
må e wi ee the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; 
in E is signs are the elephants, the retainers and the soldiers 
A garb, the multitude of councillors, the astrologers, the 
ieee is eee to the bedi and námi systems, the ‘ lucky ” moments 
ee ah ay, the dancing girls, the musicians, doles to the Brahmins, 
eee ed other old-fashioned happenings, as if the British had 

os meters nearer than the British Channel. And alongside 

: arctan ousting them, a system of courts of justice, gaols, 
seldom in rroo as often exceed in magnificence, but 
British PE ciency, the hard-and-fast institutions of neighbouring 
itory. These native States form a very important factor 
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Mang | 
in the maintenance of our rule in India, and their chiefs deg 
the sympathy and all the support they receive from our Ch, A 
I will only here repeat that their present attitude is one op > 
loyalty, in spite of attempts made to awaken them to what 
reformers are pleased to call ‘a dignified sense of their wron s.’ ty 
have wrongs and grievances, of course ; who has not 2 But the. T 
not making a lever of these by sulking at a moment when the 
support is of consequence to the Government. 

In Lord Morley we have a statesman who kept his head t 

the crisis now no longer acute. Lord Minto very wisely 
himself to the orders of his chief and loyally seconded him t 
To Lord Morley and Lord Minto are due the recent concess 
have come none too soon. But it must not for a moment 
that the nominations of one or two Indians to the Viceroy 
Council, or the elections of an unofficial majority to the local legislatiye 
bodies will slake the educated native’s thirst for office. The Measures 
announced by Lord Morley on the 17th of December are gratifying 
to the small group of loyal men of note who will be invited to lenda 
hand at the helm; and their presence will have a steadying effect 
on those who believe that the Government has lately wavered from 
the only true course—that of gradual inclusion within the administra- 
tion of men of the Soil who are fitted for more than mere spadework, 
But we must look forward before long to a generous sharing with 
Indians of the higher posts now monopolised by members of the Civil 
Service. I would suggest that at least one-quarter of the: annual 
recruitment for this service be made by nomination in each Province 
of educated local men of good social position belonging, as far as 
possible, to well-known families whose members have stood by us when 
there was trouble in the past. This will not content the ‘ agitators, 
who spring for the most part from the money-lending and socially \ 
lower classes; but the measure will be popular with the landowners, 
whose support in an agricultural country is politically far more valu- 
able. To these young men I would give every opportunity of becoming 
fitted eventually for the highest posts in the administration. I would 
place them, in the first instance, under selected officers who would 
teach them their work, and by degrees they should be entrusted with 
offices of responsibility. In the end they must sink or swim by tH 
Teputation they may have made for themselves in the course of thet 
service. If the experiment prove a success, then all the better for u: 
If a failure, we shall at least be credited with having done our honest 
best to give the Indian a chance of sharing in the government of bs l 
own country. When the agitation has died out (and I believe tH 
will happen very soon) I would introduce an element of competitiei | 
for these appointments, safeguarding, as far as possible, the intere : | 
of the Sikhs and Mohammedans and. other races who are not so qu% 
witted as the Hindu of the commercial class. 
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TE Fay grades en Ge ae posts to a fairly com- 
fortable competence. But t. ey rare y, m pay or position, reach the 
top rungs of the ladder. Mase, appointments are freely shared in 
py the Indians, who are appointed by nomination or competition. 
A not in these notes made reference to positions m various other 
departments, such as Medical, Education, Public Works, Forests, 
Railways, Customs, Surveys, Posts and Telegraphs, in the higher 
branches of which the Englishman is usually seated. I take it as 
oranted that all these posts will likewise be more generously shared 
with Indians once the Covenanted Civil Service consents to surrender 
some of its own particular primeurs. Always, of course, on condition 
that good men and true are to be found for the posts. On this point 
I shall not be contradicted when I assert that every Englishman of 
experience in India can put his finger on at least half-a-dozen Indian 
fellow-workers who are intellectually able to administer in the depart- 
ments in which they have been trained. The only doubt is as to their 
partiality in dealing with their countrymen, the tendency being to 
lean towards people of their own caste or creed. But there are many 
brilliant exceptions, and I personally know some Indians whose 
fairmindedness is absolute and who have worked without prejudice 
throughout their service. This high quality will become more common 
as time goes on. Let us consider, in mitigation of the partiality 
habit, the difficulty we ourselves often feel when we are called on 
to punish a white man for an offence against a black. 

T have still some impressions to note regarding two matters of 
absorbing interest, namely, our relations with the feudatory States 
and our present military position in India. These I will reserve for ay 
future notice, My present notes embody the kernels of many con- za 
versations and of much inquiry lately made with Indians of various 
shades of political ideas, from the declared loyalist to the most sus- 
Pected of the so-called rebels ; also with Englishmen holding important 
offices in the country. My readers have my assurance, for what it 
1 worth, that the recent measures of repression will deal a death-blow 


. $ -pen agitation, provided they are freely made use of, and without 
bis *sitation “or delay, in any portion of India showing symptoms of 
A Tag out of hand. T do not think there were at any time deep-laid 
A ne (except in Bengal) for the upsetting of the administration. 
ee create oaen were fairly astonished at the commotion they 


if ch pour si peu de chose. But they now know their power, and only 
ecked in good time will they refrain from starting another scare. 
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Maro, 
Hence the importance of the repressive measures, We hay 
ready for the malefactors. But the Morley concessions will aie to] 
enormously towards keeping the peace, and no intelligent agitat i 
the leaders are all intelligent—will for a moment regard them as ee 
from us by force or conceded through fear. The internal Deaoe 
Tudia will be disturbed only if a religious cry be started, The a of 
will never move merely for the sake of lifting the educateg deni a 
of the towns into high administrative office. zeng 

Mr. Buchanan has recently announced in the House of Commo 

that the Home Government are considering the question of E 
trolling the preparation in this country of printed matter which ii q 
incite our subjects in India to rebellion and murder. It is to he io 
that the offenders will be made liable to some punishment more re. 
pressive than the mere confiscation of their literature. Unfortunately 
if England is purged of their presence, the anarchists will stil] have 


ped 


an uncontrolled field of operations on the Continent and in America, 


whence they have no difficulty in transporting the offensive literature 
to India. A more thorough system of supervising imported seditious 
publications might perhaps be instituted in India itself. Tt is com- 
paratively easy to pass an enabling Act in that country, if the existing 
provisions of the Post Office Act do not authorize the Executive to 
exencise sufficient control. 

As an instance of the literature that does harm, the Times of the 
20th of February gives prominence to the views of an Extremist, who 
proclaims that the ‘ Indian Nationalists are prepared to shake off at all 
costs the oppressive foreign yoke.’ We may conclude from the tone of 
his letter that this gentleman approves of assassination as a means of 
securing the independence of his country. He merely sets forth for 
the benefit of the British public what is patent to every man of ex- 
perience in India, that we are cordially hated by a certain section of 
the Indian educated classes, as already pointed out in this article; 
and that the Extremists will, unless the Executive is strong, always 
find human instruments to execute their purposes. Witness a recent 
case in which the hired assassin declared that his price was a revolver 
and twenty rupees. But I again repeat that the propagandists o 
assassination are in no way countenanced or supported by the vast 
majority of the Nationalists, whose aims are defeated by violent measur? 
calculated only to estrange from them the sympathies of many English: 
men who are quite prepared to give to Indians fitted for it a fair share 
in the government of their own country. To the Government they look 

for the putting down of violent crime ; and in their ranks are m“ 
of the right stamp who will assist in this if called upon. The assass!2™ 


tion danger can best be met by extending to affected localities the | 


provisions of the Frontier Crimes Act, under which the fanatici 
murderer is summarily tried and hanged within a few hours a a 
capture. At present, under the ordinary operation®of the law, E 
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a] crimes are dragged out for months and have not the 
+ effect which accompanies speedy retribution. The Executive 
doteren armed with the power to arrest, deport, and detain the 
is de 4 whose work is to bargain with semi-fanatics for the doing 
jnstiga weal deed. Arm your Executive with every power to meet 
of the a promptly, and this class of crime, absolutely novel in 


| 
| 
p 
p 
| 
| 
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a P : a in a very short time die out, as did the fanatical murders 
In ate Afghan border in the early days of annexation. 
| on 

long | 


a CHARLES Francis Massy.” 
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My ty 


SCOTTISH ORDERS AND CATHO 
REUNION 


Beyond question, the subject of Church reunion—or, shal] We say 
the scandal of religious strife—lies heavily upon the conscience 1 
the Christian world at the present time. That it has come much r 
the front among the English-speaking peoples has been made eviden 
by many recent conferences and discussions in London, in Scotland 
in Australia, and elsewhere. For us who are of the Scottish race, 
nearer problem than that of the larger reunion—that, namely, of the 
reunion of the various fragments of Scottish Presbyterianism—m 
doubt presents itself most urgently of all. But Scotsmen are mt 
in the habit of allowing the engrossments of local statecraft to blin 
their eyes to the wider issues which claim the attention and tax th 
ingenuity of mankind. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, it is true, Scotland read herself: 
lesson in the fatuity of ill-judged schemes of reunion which she is mt 
likely to forget. That lesson may well have taught her caution. Th 
ignominious burning, by the common hangman, of the ‘Solem 
League and Covenant’ in London on the 22nd of May 1661 markedthe \ 
humiliating termination of an altogether ill-starred attempt to impo? | 
a uniform Presbyterianism on England and Scotland. ‘Through let | 
alliance for this purpose with the forces of Cromwellian Nonco | 
formity, the Church of Scotland sacrificed much in the traditions t 
her worship, which even to-day she has but partially regained: she 
bartered much that she held dear for the chimera of mechan 
uniformity. The lesson cost us dearly. But there is a dange! lev 
we forget the cause of this episode of failure whilst remembem 
the failure itself. The cause lay in the ambitious delusion 
spiritual unanimity can be achieved by the method of exteri 
uniformity. This was the delusion of Laud and the Episcopalians? | 
1637 ; it was the delusion of Alexander Henderson and the Pre”! 
terians in 1643. ‘Non tali auxilio? we may well exclaim, © "i 

survey at this calm distance the methods alike of Laudians an 
Leaguers. ‘Not by such aid.’ . oes 
The question of Presbyterian reunion in Scotland only enter 
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the field of our present discussion. That the accomplish- 

np a reunion, so far as practical difficulties are concerned, 

ment O Jmost be achieved to-morrow, will be every thoughtful Scots. 


art int 


might sonvictiOD. But that it does intrude in a minor degree cannot 
man wall denied. For, in contemplating reunion, it is undoubtedly 
be a that the different branches of the Presbyterian Church 
im 


d have a common understanding as to what precisely they hold, 
and what discipline precisely they will enforce, with regard to the 

€ Orders of their clergy. That every Church gazt Gi to general recog- 
ition as a true branch of the Presbyterian Church must hold and 

“aia practice clearly defined views as to the necessity of a duly ordered 

Bay, and a ministerial succession secured by adequate safeguards, 

no one will deny. The very word presbyterian implies it, and the 

e say, acknowledged standards of the Church have prescribed it. There 
Ce of could be no more unambiguous definition of the position of the Church 
uch ty | with regard to this matter than is to be found in the Form of Presby- 
videni terial Church Government and of Ordination of Ministers agreed upon 
tlang, by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and approved by an Act 
aCe, 4 of the General Assembly of 1645. Under the heading ‘ Touching the 


shoul 


of the Doctrine of Ordination ° we read that “No man ought to take upon 
nn him the office of a minister of the Word without a lawful calling ’ ; 
e not ‘ Ordination is always to be continued in the Church’; ‘ Every minister 


blind of the Word is to be ordained by imposition of hands, and prayer, 
Ax the with fasting, by these preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong.’ 
These are but a few of a series of regulations which, as is historically 


sella | demonstrable, have been systematically and painstakingly carried 
is not out throughout the subsequent centuries in the Church of Scotland. 
The With regard to one brief period antecedent to 1645, it may be 


olemn acknowledged that there is an element of doubt. In the First Book 
edite \ of Discipline (1561) there was a clause to the effect that the imposition 
npo {of hands was not an essential of the Act of Ordination. But this diff- 
h het} cultyis less grave than might appear. For, in the first place, the Books 
noon: | 9f Discipline were never sanctioned by the Scots ‘Estates’; in the 
ns of | Second place, the Second Books of Discipline (1581) as imperatively 
: she _  “Jomed the imposition of hands as its predecessor had disallowed the 
nicil ceremony; and in the third place, there are considerations which 
r les tender the possible breaches of practice in the doubtful years of 
erig | Secondary importance. Among these considerations are the follow- 
tht "8: The period was immediately post-Reformation, and, in the words 


ermil 7 that fair-minded Episcopalian writer of Scottish Church History, 
a z late Mr. Stephen, ‘a considerable number . . . of the Protestant 
esbY inisters had been priests of the Catholic Church, and may be sup- 
A a to have carried with them the virtue of their orders. Moreover, 
H a 7 evidence that the encouragement to laxity which the First 


> ove Discipline afforded was not very extensively taken advantage 
nan the few years of its partial authority. In 1571, halfway 
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lang, 190 

through this period, we have it, on the authority of Ersking S 
tendent of Angus, that imposition of hands was the custom Upri, l 
that time; whilst the Assembly of 1571 enjoined « a yy con 
solemn form of ordination.’ ‘The late Dr. Leishman, in ana © any cpl 
ment, has made it clear that the proportion of irregularly ome ee 
clergy at any time must have been negligibly small. And herein ang | Wie 
of the virtues of the Presbyterian system, according to en A 
number of presbyters take part in the ordaining act ; for, A 7 4 a 
presence among the assembled presbyters of one or two whose nat ee 
of ordination may have been questionable ; still, there would iil 
present a far greater proportion of others whose Orders were Uni aslu 
peachable; and these, by their participation, would secure vli and 
ordinations when the universal imposition of hands was resumed, » “Cal 
Thus it is clear that, from the Reformation to the present day, th, | in tl 
ritual and discipline of the Church of Scotland have provided an expl 
safeguards for the valid transmission of ministerial Orders, These of 5 
Orders she has received through the more ancient Church—Roman fi | Ang 


Calv 
Puri 
of O 
spee 
Hig! 
divir 
from 
no Si 
Scot 
The 
Mely 


a time, as it were by affiliation, but derivatively Celtic and indigenow, ! 
That Scottish Orders were and are presbyterially rather than pe 4 
latically conferred only strengthens our belief in their validity and iy 
their immunity from corruption. The contention is one perhaps which 
Anglicanism may combat, but which is implicitly countenanced by 
Rome herself, when she proclaims that the presbyterate, not th 
episcopate, is the highest of her seven orders, and is the radical order | 
of the ministry, and that there are but two generic orders—te 
presbyter or bishop, and the deacon. i 

So far, then, it is plain that the reformed Church of Scotland hes | 
always maintained, and to-day maintains, a clear and definite vier | 


I 

with regard to the importance of Orders, and the necessity of ther | prov 

proper transmission. Of their necessity, and of, in her own case, the! \ Wely 

validity, she is in no manner of doubt or uncertainty whatever. But © thon 

what is of importance, in view of schemes of proposed reunion, isto = teria 

secure that this definite attitude with regard to Orders shall be sw | fort 

larly upheld and valued by those other Churches calling themsei | adva 
Presbyterian with which she might come into alliance or coaliti | byt 
Rumours which reach us from here and there of indifference of opimo peric 
and laxity of practice in this matter may or may not be well founded: muci 
lf they be unfounded, the matter ends; but if, on the other hant In ¢ 
there should prove to be branches of “ane Christian Church calls Pres 
themselves Presbyterian in which a laxity of practice obtains, i Eng 
undoubtedly the part of the Mother Church, and of those who a Co, 
along with her, not only to ‘ brace up’ opinion on this point, an s ne 
countenance infidelity to the traditional and accepted theory o r ! 3 a 
byterian discipline, but even to contest the right to recogniti? ; w 


integral portions of the Presbyterian comity. of those bodies xs 
offend in so vital a particular. 
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soy | The Ta we contend is in the fullest accord with the ideal laid down 
uch 4 nN EEN Calvin, the historical resuscitator of Presbyterianism, the 
ed th. b ie centenary of whose birth we are on the eve of celebrating, 
ie “leet belongs the honour of reviving the Presbyterian polity after 


speech ‘High-Churchism.’ Laud himself was, in a sense, a no keener 
High Churchman than John Calvin. The character of the Church asa 
divinely constituted organism was so strongly held by Calvin that 
from his works we can easily deduce the formula ‘ out of the Church, 
no salvation.’ The theory of the divine right of presbytery came to 
Scotland direct from Calvin and Geneva through Andrew Melville. 
The spirit of Calvin, the reviver of presbytery, lived again in Andrew 
Melville. 

It is the stamp of Melville rather than that of Knox which has 
proved the more permanent in Scottish ecclesiastical polity. Andrew 
Melville was John Calvin translated into Scots. He formulated a oe 
thoroughly uncompromising theory of the divine right of the Presby- = 
terian autonomy. The contemporary claim put forward in England 
for the divine right of episcopacy was strictly analogous to the claim 
advanced in Scotland on behalf of presbytery. One is, in fact, struck 
by the contrast in this respect between the attitude of the Reformation 
period towards these matters, both in England and Scotland, and the 
much More uncompromising spirit which sprang up at a later period. 
sae earlier times, the feeling in the Church of England towards 
eee Churches was generous and comprehensive. The 
the ee said Dean Stanley, ‘are so expressed as to include 

on ae gen of Presbyterian ministers. The first English Act-of 
to the E aN as passed with the express view of securing their services 
meni ate h Church. The first English Reformers, and the states- 
sanctity f abeth, would have been astonished at any claim of exclusive 
Mty for the episcopal order.” The “ Church of Scotland ° was (and 
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still is) included in the ‘ bidding prayer.’ Similarly, 
Knox, whilst preferring the type of Church government Which Soy 
seen under Calvin in Geneva, held no brief for unadulterate a hy 


cultivated friendly relations with the Anglican Church and ee tighi, 


Scottish prelates ; himself ministered for a time in an Engi vi | 
was offered, and declined, the living of All Hallows, London aan 


bishopric of Rochester; acted as one of Edward the Sixth? the | 
lains; and sent his sons to Cambridge to be educated for the T ap 
ministry. The róle of Hildebrand in Scotland was teser l 
Andrew Melville, not for Knox; in England, for Laud ed fp 


i » N 

Cranmer. One turns with a sigh of envy to the Civilities s : 

earlier days, when the two lands and the two Churches lived togall 
et 


in brotherly toleration, with but one aim—Reform ; and one com 
aversion—the Pope of Rome. It is well to remember that th zA 
of Orders in our country is not a Reformation battle 
later and more pragmatical epocb. 

The question may here be asked—and it is an important on~ 
which of these two views most generally obtains among those who an 
entitled to speak for Presbyterianism at the present day? Can T 
define our position with sufficient clearness to enable us to go to th 
rest of the Catholic Church and say ‘ This is where we stand with regard 
to Orders: let us compare our position with yours ?’ I think itis faily 
safe to say that we still hold, with Calvin, that Orders are a necessity 
of the organisation of the Church ; that they originated in apostolic 
times and have been unbrokenly perpetuated since; and that ordin: 
tion by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery is Scriptural, andis | 
indubitably valid. But while we hold with Calvin that presbytery 
of divine right, we do not hold with him that it is of exclusive divit 
right; while we hold the validity of Presbyterian Orders, we do mwt 
simultaneously declare the invalidity of Orders otherwise conferred. ¢ 
We combine, in fact, the High-Churchism of Calvin and Melville with 
the Broad-Churchism of Knox. We go perhaps even further than | 
either, and lay a greater stress than either on the Evangelical cot | 
tention that a spiritual vocation is of an even paramount important 
of suchimportance that its absence might make an ordination, oth! | 
wise perfect and unexceptionable in form, spiritually invalid. To m j 
as an approximate statement of the Presbyterian position, 02° ag 
be reasonably confident of obtaining the assent of the majority í 
Presbyterians to-day, at any rate in Scotland ; and, not improba 
of Presbyterians beyond the seas as well. | 

- If, then, we, on our part, have reverted to the attitude % o 
Reformation rather than to that of Melville and the post-Refor a 
can we say that those who hold to an episcopal polity havé a 
degree reverted to an attitude similar to that of the Episcopal a 
the same era? The visible signs of this desirable change 27° 


2 z ; eva 
numerous as might be desired, Yet undoubtedly there are some; 
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urface 5 and there are still more beneath the surface, evident 
B who have opportunities for watching the undercurrents of 
| drift, and the vigorous searchings of heart on this subject 
ocess among earnest men in the Reformed Episcopal 


4909 


on the 
to those | 
ecclesiastica" ©” 
which are 1? pr 


hes. aT 
Cia at evidences have we of this? Let me adduce one of recent 


and very considerable significance. As we all know, there wag 
date t Lambeth last autumn an (Ecumenical Council of Anglican 
held = At the inception of the Congress its members met for 
Bishops. hip in Westminster Abbey, and a distinguished scholar, 
at Dean of Westminster, was chosen to be preacher. His 
ject was significant— The Vision of Unity’; and still more 


very sub 3 x Y 
following passages in his sermon : 


so were the 

It is plain (he said) that we cannot abandon what we have hitherto declared 
to be the four essential characteristics of our position—the Holy Scriptures, the 
two great creeds, the two great sacraments, and the historic episcopate. But 
we can and ought to recognise that where the first three are found, and where 
there is also an ordered ministry, guarded by the solemn imposition of hands, 
there our differences are not so much matters of faith as matters of discipline, 
and ought with humility and patience to be capable of adjustment. A fuller 
recognition on the one side of a charismatic ministry, which God has plainly 
owned and blessed ; a fuller recognition on the other side of the permanent 
value of an episcopacy which has long since ceased to be a prelacy ; a readiness 
on both sides to arrive at some temporary agreement which might ultimately 
issue in a common ministry, regular in the historic sense, though admitting the 
possibility of separate organisations and exempt jurisdictions—given such 
recognitions and such readiness, and what a prospect of reconciliation at no 
distant future opens out before us ! 


This eloquent and magnanimous utterance, spoken from Stanley’s 
pulpit on an occasion whose importance was a guarantee that every 
word would be well pondered and well weighed, encountered, so far 
asl am aware, no hostile criticism ; but, on the contrary, many signs 
of approval. Yet, more than once in the course of it, we meet with 
the word ‘recognition a word which, to my mind, embodies the 
ne x ue whole position. Dean Armitage Robinson advocates 
eae of a ‘ charismatic ministry, which God has plainly 
ee and blessed.’ He defines such a ministry as ‘an ordered 
that it X guarded by the solemn imposition of hands’; and the fact 
i T rea T a terially rather than episcopally conferred he regards, 
of < Si words aright, as a matter of ‘ discipline’ rather than one 
obvious} eee of subsequent adjustment. Of course ib is 

cae ; € personal view of this eminent author that what is 
in that ae desired 1s the general adoption of episcopal ordination 
But that ig British Church which is the present limit of his dream. 

e aer matter; our dialectic point is this, that during 
Mders, Į 3 tet TH advocates the ‘ recognition ° of presbyterian 
t might be objected that the Dean does not here employ 
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3 May 
the word ‘ recognition’ in a technical, but only in a gene 
But surely on such an occasion the preacher must have a Bey, 
scious that, in this connexion, the technical was the nati SEU og, 
and had he meant otherwise, he would presumably, in onda Seny, 
ambiguity, have chosen a non-technical expression. He conte © avoj 
let us note, at least during a transition period, the existens te | 
ministry—let us say, in Scotland—of non-episcopal ord; tae 
Under that ministry sacraments would be administered, If nit 
stand the Dean aright, he would recognise the validity of saciid 
so ministered. But this is surely, is it not, in the fullest ieee i 
sense, the ‘recognition’ of the Orders of the ministrant who i 
validly administers ? So that such recognition, if it meang anytti xi 
implies the recognition of the validity of Orders which have y ' 
conferred by the laying on of presbyterial hands. ij 
Let us look in another direction for a sign of the times, tl 
desire to make researches in the very arcana of High-Church Angli 
theology, we naturally turn to Canon Newbolt’s Oxford Library, j, | 
Principal Whitham’s able volume in this series on Holy Orders we fin 
as we might expect, that pronouncements on this subject are pitche | 
to a very high key. Ordination, according to this writer, is essential 
sacramental in its character; the gifts conferred in ordination r 
sacramental, spiritual, and indelible— no clergyman can get rid of hi 
Orders any more than he can of his Baptism.’ It follows, of cous, 
that, from this standpoint, every unordered ministry is wholly vith} 
out the pale of the Catholic Church. ‘The self-chosen or popula | 
chosen ministry of the multitude of sects which run wild in Englal 
and America ’—the words are Principal Whitham’s—it is quit 
impossible to recognise. But the writer makes a discrimination |} 
which is remarkable, emanating from such a quarter : 


A distinction, no doubt (he writes), ought to be drawn in the case of tho 
who, like the ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, are admitted 
to their office by a form of ordination which many of them believe to bell 
Same as that of the New Testament, and which some indeed go so far a" | 
imagine to be in unbroken continuity with the Apostolic ordinance. i 


We can afford to smile at the air of unconscious patronage manifes "i 
in these remarks. The things we are credited with ‘ believing’ ™| 
“Imagining ’ we believe, of course, and imagine, for the simple | 
that Scotsmen are sufficient scholars to know them to be true; ™ | 
indeed it is the Increasing sweep and thoroughness of scholar 
within the borders of Anglicanism which is bringing the same be 
and imaginings into the field of conscience of that august a il 
But, as I have said, we can afford to smile at the patronag®, E 
the subsequent dictum that the most that can be said for ee) 
Orders is “ perhaps.’ Such a“ perhaps’ from Canon Newial SF 
from Cuddesdon, if not of the importance of a portent, may 3 
rank as a minor sign of the times. : 
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ot us turn to what in this connexion is of real im 
Tie able gie of Bishops at Lambeth this year 
ay on this subject g It is matter of common knowledge 

itself. to a, topic was remitted by the Conference to what was 
that this the ablest and most representative of all its sub-sections, 
robabiy t of the labours of this committee we must at once recognise 

The En, an immense advance on the attitude taken up by previous 
as a ‘Conferences. Let us notice some marks of this advance. 
maniga the assembled bishops set down four specific articles as the 
In 1 yensable basis of any home reunion. The first was the recognition 
ee authority of Scripture; the second, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
ee ds; the third, the essential character of the two sacraments ; 
the fourth, the historic episcopate. It will at once be perceived that 
there is already practical agreement between Episcopalians and our- 
selves as to the first three ; and that therefore the fourth forms the 
key to the situation. At this stage the matter rested during the 
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portance. 


But J 
What ba 


nine years which elapsed between 1888 and 1897, when another 


Lambeth Conference assembled. During the interval, the opinion 
of the component prelates on this topic seems to have been marking 
time. They returned to the subject merely to reiterate the four 
conditions of 1888, and then went on, in a sectional report which 


paradoxically bore the signature of the Scottish Archbishop of York 


(Dr. Maclagan), to busy themselves over the relations of Anglicanism 
with those two Communions which had proved so coy to woo—the 
Greek and the Latin Churches. Presbyterianism is not so much as 
named in this report, except in an obiter dictum ; it apparently repre- 
sented, in the view of the writer, neither a ‘ Church,’ like the Eastern, 
nor a ` Communion,’ like the Latin organisation ; it is slumped with 
a nameless congeries vaguely described as ‘ bodies.’ To make con- 
cessions in the direction of an advance on the position of 1888 would 
have been—so the committee somewhat magniloquently announced— 
to” barter away ’ a‘ part of our God-given trust.’ The magniloquence 
disappeared and a greater candour emerged when the further reason 
for caution was given—that ‘ new barriers’ might thereby be placed 
between ourselves and the ancient historical Churches.’ In other 
Words, any dalliance with Presbyterianism might make difficulties 
with the Greek and Latin Churches which, in spite of the meagre 
“Wouragement given, it was still thought desirable to conciliate. 
189 e m diction and in tone the report of the Lambeth Conference of 


Was arrogant, reactionary, and uncompromising. 
Th 1908 


oo the Anglican Communion. The Eastern Church can hardly 
ewe have perceptibly advanced in cordiality ; Rome, by declaring 

‘oti a orders “absolutely null and utterly void,’ had thundered 
v G stunning and final caveat—so stunning that Arch- 
0r. LXV— No. 385 yep 
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Ta; =S, however, we perceive a marked and a welcome change. z 
With; 2gs had happened about and since 1898, both within and | 


an Tae NEN ETN TI CEN One 


it had impressed itself upon the mind of the English peo D 
Church, moreover, had begun to find herself hard pressed Pie i 
sides: politically, by Nonconformity ; spiritually, by secula any 
the ‘ spirit of the age.’ It began to be apparent that there p. 


and 
Te mi 
something to be said, after all, for alliances nearer home, ae be 


more strongly than all these reasons of expediency, there had i : 


growing up in the Church at home, and perhaps still more jn a 
e 


Church of the colonies and of the mission field, a great and 

longing for an end of strife ; there had been developing a wider oe 
ship, which saw both sides ; and a charity had been evolved, oon ar 
of the deadness of the letter that divides and of the life of the g r 
which unites. And so it came about that we read, in the Eo 
1908, much that marks a real advance. We are no longer a a 
we Presbyterians; we are now frankly called a ‘ Church? To i 
question of the recognition of Presbyterian Orders there are devoted 
three pages of letterpress and two long and learned appendices 


With much fairness and scholarship the history of Presbyterian Ordes | 
is narrated, and the arguments in favour of their validity discussed. | 


The goal of an ultimate episcopacy is, no doubt, still kept in View; 


but there is contemplated with apparent equanimity a sort of ‘inte. | 
mediate state,’ in which not only will presbyterial ordinations he | 
respected, but consecrations to the episcopate per saltwm—that is to | 


say, without the reordination of the presbyter—will be sanctioned, 


as in the year 1610. We are allowed to read between the lines that | 


even more was meant by the committee than it was deemed prudent 


specifically to record; and we are given for our meditation, as we | 


leave, a curious and oracular pronouncement to the effect that, ever 


were the question of Orders to prove an insuperable obstacle for the X 


present, yet © before another Lambeth Conference can meet, the cows 
of events may change the situation.’ These words may, of cours, 
mean anything—or next to nothing. But we prefer to regard then 
as heartening words, giving us something for which to work and to 
pray in the immediate future with a degree of confidence, or at least 
of hope, such as the language of a decade earlier could not have 
supplied. 

To what, then, are we to look forward? Not, I take it, 
meantime to any detailed scheme of organic reunion between t8 
episcopally and the presbyterially constituted Churches. There F 
no.doubt, a temptation to formulate such schemes; but those 1 
have yielded to that temptation have only succeeded in demonstrat 
the folly and the fatuity of their experiments. There is, in my Mi 
a step which must precede all schemes of corporate reunion ; andt 
step is the step of full and mutual recognition. But such fullt 


in the 
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n 

a e nae coalesced at the Union—as independent, free, and equal 
n Scot ntracting parties. It will be no treaty of conquest, no treaty 
a high age or condescension, that will be concluded, if treaty there 
hy z s al. These two great communions, each aspiring to something of 


avoid controversy and for a moment concede it to be uncertain whether 
the immediately post-apostolic Church was predominantly episcopal 
or presbyterian in its constitution. We know, at any rate, that, after 
an obscurity of thirty years or so, it emerged in the second century 
definitely episcopal. For more than fourteen hundred years it so 
remained; and the transmission of Orders throughout that long 
period was according to the episcopal prescription. It is only when 
we come to the age of Calvin that we find the presbyterian form 
definitely revived. The Presbyterian Church received Orders at that 
time through men episcopally ordained. 

If this homogeneity of tradition be the gift in the hand of 
Anglicanism, what is the gift of Presbytery ? In the first place— 
and it is no small one—contact with almost every other branch of the 
reformed Church. In non-British lands, wherever there is Protest- 
antism, the tendency is ever to develope on presbyterian rather than 
episcopal lines. And again, granting, as Lightfoot held, that at the 
Wy beginning of the Church, something at any rate very closely 


resembling a presbyterian system prevailed, we have had, since its re- 
Suscitation in th 


he ough, e sixteenth century, an unimpeachable demonstration, 
he Tes s out the three or four hundred subsequent years, of the effective- 
9 fertile a ae of Church government which has proved marvelously 
ho self-goy, graces of virility, freedom, scholarship, and capacity for 
Mb Merely cee The conception of the Church as a whole, and not 
j of Chri * sacerdotal caste, expressing the purpose and doing the will 
ab Peon) eae Conception of the priesthood of the whole body of the 
o E e—that 


has found its fullest expression in the evolution of the 

polity. And, after all, is there not a sense—a perfectly 
DD 
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May 
logical sense—in which both systems may be regarded ' 


specific variations of the same generic reality? We PaA Ten, 
are we not Episcopalians in this—that it is bishops vei, 
multiply when we hold that all our presbyters are an lon w 
successors in tail of the Apostles in all the functions of ‘ae copi, th 
and corporately possessing the episcopal power to onda p iy 
the Episcopalians—what are their ordinations, in point a 
practice, if not in theory, but Presbyterian ordinations ? actu] 
not the Anglican ordinal itself prescribe that the presbyters 
along with the bishop, shall impose their hands upon the head ofa” 
candidate for orders? I am aware of no modern instance Fi e 
a bishop has taken it upon himself to ordain without the N 
of other presbyters imposing their hands along with his ; althou, 
of course, opinions may differ as to how much or how little this fh T 
The truth is that the positions will prove reconcilable enough k r 
the will to reconcile them shall have grown up in the Chine i 
The underlying spirit and intention of ordination will then i 
recognised as identical; whilst as to matters of form and | 
ment and discipline, the pact will be concluded when each ha | 
become ready to meet the other half way. | 
Only this remains to be said. Surely, at any rate, the epoch of | 
internecine warfare is approaching its conclusion. Surely we hay | 
at any rate reached the stage of recognising parallel spheres of influence; | 
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parallel schemes of beneficent operation; perhaps, at length, eve | meinta 
parallel streams of apostolic order from the same divine soue, f Koreas 
After all, enlarging scholarship and broadening charity may conclude | Ta 
that it is not a thing impossible that, as there is the grace of the two | teh 
sacraments, so there may be a like grace transmitted through the tno | which. 
channels of ordination of which we have been speaking: the graced | more | 
Baptism or of the Lord’s Supper on the one hand; the grace a Covert 
presbyterial or of episcopal ordination on the other. In the fini ha ie, | 
Christian century, were not both forms of transmission equal rather 
blessed? In this latest century, may not the same grace agmi Liao y 
replenish both ? I press the point. Is it an unthinkable thing I Empire 
it unreasonable? Nay, isit unlikely ? Such momentous speculatio has be 
as these I would especially commend to the younger readers of the on the 
lines, who, after all, rather than we, will make the strife or the peat grief is 
the discords or the harmonies of to-morrow. a Ham 
AromBaLp Frenni of Nap 

St, Columba's, Pont Street, S.W. and bl 
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MAKING OR MARRING OF THINGS 


THE 
MILITARY 


ty by proper preparation in peace;can a State deserve or have 


E right to expect success in war, and the most important element 

a D . . . . oP 
of such preparation is the strategical policy of its statesmen. ‘ War,’ ¢ 
says Clausewitz, ‘is only a continuation of State policy by other $ 


means’; so that, although it is manifestly desirable that those 
‘other means’ shall be fully adequate, it is even more important 
ihat the transition from diplomatic to warlike measures, whenever 
it may take place, shall be made under the most favourable con- f 
ditions that a sound strategical policy, consistently and courageously f 
maintained previously by prescient statesmen, can possibly procure. i 
Forces comparatively inferior may be enabled by the happy conditions 
under which they commence a war, to prevail against far larger 
forces less favourably situated. The Japanese beat the Russians in 
the Far Hast, not because they had the better general—a point 
which is, moreover, doubtful—nor because the Japanese soldiers were 
more highly trained than the Russians, but because the Muscovite 
Government had plunged into war in a state of strategical unreadi- 
ness. It was the unwise policy of St. Petersburg previous to the war, 
rather than the valour of Japanese troops before Port Arthur, at 
Liao Yang, or at Mukden, that gave victory on land to the Island 
a The Rubicon of war is to be jumped successfully only if a spot 
ic haere that affords a sound ‘ take off ’ and a good landing 
“a n z side; if this essential precaution has been neglected, 
z item y to ensue, though the army be a very Pegasus ridden by 
: Nail sa Marlborough, a Napoleon, or a Wellington. The secret 
and ble me successes was that the Emperor was his own politician 

„essed with an eye for political country that seldom failed him 


Until % : 
enti A confidence in his ‘ star’ had overborne his natural 
io) Ò ` 
Of all 


to its 


Steat empires, ancient or modern, the British owes least 


meee, -called Statesmen at home, and most to fortune, for its rise, 
3 Politician and continued existence. What evilly disposed or fatuous 


* can do—and this is much—to handicap pro-consuls, 
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admirals, generals, and frontier pioneers, British politicians ; 
of office have seldom failed to do from first to last. The volio Coy 
whi 


sightedly practised after the war of American Indepen dent Shor, 
England helpless when the French Revolutionary Goy 3 
clared war against her, and the wind of criminal folly sown p © 
politicians had to be reaped in a whirlwind of tears ang blood aaa 
cost of an additional six hundred millions to the National Debt » ate 
England in 1793 been able to place in the field and mainta;, ._ 
of even 60,000 good soldiers—commanded by the often r 
‘of York, of whom a disingenuous and incompetent Gover 
a scapegoat—Napoleon had died a lieutenant-colonel, perhaps on 
a major. The Duke of York was not a great general, but e i 
best we then had, ranks considerably above the average, and was { : 
more competent to command an army than Pitt and Dundas ; 
conduct the military policy of a State. 

The elder Pitt was indeed a very great statesman, but he hal 
always to fight against the open hostility of some and the mean Jealousy 
or stupidity of others. To the genius of Pitt, and to the skill ad 
courage, of Wolfe and Saunders, we owe Canada; but party politics 
are answerable for a shameful peace, the ill effects of which have 
lasted to our own day. Had we had a strong Government anda 
reasonably powerful army in 1854, there would have been no Crimean 
War; had we had a Government worthy of the name, Majuba would 
have been no more than a ‘regrettable incident’; and had noi 
Governments and Oppositions been alike contemptible from 1681 
to 1899, we should not have been obliged to expend 250,000,000 
on the Boer War. The tale of wicked incompetency is interminable 
and as charlatanism among politicians has increased the number anl 
the cost of wars in the first place, so also in the second have theit 
chicaneries resulted in our armies being too often led by inferior 
generals, to the exclusion. of the few good ones, the survivors of 4 
rotten system peculiarly adapted to the manufacture of bad oe 
Thus was Moore rejected, because he had the courage of his opinions, 
and placed under Dalrymple and Burrard; and it was only in sp? 
of the politicians that Wellington succeeded in driving the French 
out of Spain. ig 

It is right that Cabinets should have the military authont 
under their control ; the public pays the piper, and is entitled, ae 
its Parliamentary representatives, to call the tune; but it 5 ai 
wrong that the possibility of war at short notice should be igo 4 
that preparations for it should be neglected, or that the politic 
should arrogate to himself, wholly untrained as he is, the alte 

direction of the operations decided upon. It is by the ovate 
ing of their undoubted right of Supreme control that our politi 
have made the British general what he so often has been and 18 
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ye in future-—a marty Z to s own epee oh assuming responsi- 
to pro’ f displeasing an ignorant Press, the taskmaster of a weak 
pility, a Government. sie r 
and eyparati for war is divisible into two primary elements—the 
aR policy pursued in respect to foreign Powers and terri- 
strateg! id the organisation, maintenance, and training of the forces 
oi that policy is eventually to be supported if occasion eini 
by Y Tt is the business of the statesman, in consultation with the 
anise. ‘onal strategist, to foresee the probable march of political and 
ia vents, to adopt definite aims with reference thereto, and to 
ci continually, by whatever methods, diplomatic or warlike, may 
ee d necessary, to promote most effectually the advantage of 
is own country. By treaties with other Powers, or by the occupa- 
tion, peacefully if possible, of strategical points that seem likely to 
prove useful, offensively or defensively, against potential adver- 
garies, the statesman must unceasingly labour to strengthen the 
strategical situation, 80 that other Powers may be deterred by 
prudence from provoking a conflict, or, in the event of war, may find 
themselves at a serious disadvantage. 

The application of strategical geography to preparations against the 
danger of war consists chiefly in the selection and occupation of points 
which might be of use to ourselves or which it seems desirable to deny 
to a possible adversary. For example, we hold various coaling and 
other stations in different parts of the world, some because they are 
indispensable, but others rather because it would be dangerous that 
other Powers should have them than that they are primarily essential 
to ourselves. Strategical policy to be worthy of the name must be of 
an entirely selfish nature ; and in strategical policy, as in war strategy 
or in tactics, the grand secret of success is to ‘ get there first.’ Beati 
possidentes is a principle to be ever borne in mind. If an occupation 
has been completed before any rival has had the opportunity to enter 
protest, grumbling may be expected to follow, but not war. The 
fat accompli. is usually recognised, perhaps with a bad grace, yet 
pence accepted as an evil too late to remedy. We have the 
ee neighbours in South-West Africa, and a ‘ boundary 
wth aa ri them, for no other reason than that we ourselves 

a a ae oe but refused to occupy the territory in which they 
@ Cetin sa ed themselves. We could not now peacefully procure 
ample “e ea except by the concession of some more than 
own part ae ae 3 but in the first instance occupation on our 
na ea ave induced no trouble whatever. Pettifogging poli- 

: aoe = have ever been, content to compose by any means 
their count K. their own period of office; of the consequences to 
= bq cian P the hereafter they care as little as they think. Had 
= and foolish È conga statesman, instead of a rudely presumptuous 

; politician, Sir Benjamin D’Urban and Sir Harry Smith 
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would in 1837 have made the whole of South Africa 
peaceable and British. “Not in our time, O Lord? ee tet 


unto the day is the evil thereof,’ represent the normal rule 
life. The further enlargement of an empire already go sol Olti A 
British is quite naturally repugnant, but the fact Tema A 88 th. 
pires, like plants and all other living organisms, must N tha n 
growing or else fall into decay; and it is clearly more cone iny 
grasp a thorn, turning its pomtfagainst’ others, than"to’ AA ty 
run into your own flesh. A 


The military advisers ofa? Government ‘are Properly respone | 
to the country for the efficient organisation, training, and ma: Ponsibh f 
"38> and maintenan, | 
of the forces, but as a rule they are prone to foist upon the nol Mee | 
the entire burden, which he himself is seldom loth t van 
: P © assume sofy | 
as regards party advantage. It is quite true that the Govern uy 
holding the purse-strings and controlling foreign as well as domed i 
policy, and also having the military authorities under légal k i 
jection, must eventually bear the odium of any misfortunes tha i 
may attend our arms, just as in all cases care will be taken to make | 
the utmost political capital out of whatever successes may be achieve] 
in war—for example, the ‘ Khaki election.’ But the politician mut | 
either have been guided by his expert advisers or have neglected | 
or refused to follow their advice, and it is quite clear that if the nil. | 
tary members of the Army Council find themselves unable to gain | 
the adherence of the Secretary of State upon any vital matter, o | 
in spite of his support are overruled by the Cabinet as a body, th 
must be content to suppress their views for the sake of retainin 
office, unless prepared to resign their appointments in order to brin 
the matter at issue before the tribunal of Parliament and the people. 
It can scarcely be that military advisers who ‘ supported’ with 
equal ‘loyalty’ Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Haldane can actualy 
have schooled themselves into full agreement with both. The mili- | 
tary policies of these two successive Secretaries of State have ben 
sufficiently divergent to make it impossible that both can be night 
If the military members of the Army Council did in truth agree with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, it is dificult to understand by what acceptable 
reasoning they could defend their conversion to the views of ™ 
Haldane. Is it desirable that the greatest military authorities sho 
be required to keep silence—unless prepared to face the consequent 
of candour—until after their retirement? Lord Wolseley and A 
Roberts have both made, as private persons, some strilang fioe | 
closures ; but no member of the Army Council has yet resigned m is f 
as a protest against the proceedings of a Minister, although 8° an S 
the only alternative to accepting full responsibility for every Mins esett i 
action. Speaking at Aldershot on the 27th of January o the pre i 
year, Colonel 4 Court Repingtonfadjured,the General Staff t0 
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put conceal it for the sake of ‘ party’ convenience, 

’ nust have been perfectly clear to every member of the Army 
a ah while the formation of the Territorial Force was highly 
Cine EA the admirable organisation provided by the scheme 
oe answer perfectly, if needs be, for application on a compulsory 
wou 1 Oe nevertheless very unwise to proceed with any reduction 
pase "Regular Army while the new creation had not yet advanced 
3 : nd the stage of © adumbration.’ So strong, however, is the force 
hae (the habit in this case of declining any responsibility that 
ean possibly be left to some superior authority) that men who are 
neither ignorant, foolish, nor unpatriotic, have permitted without 
practical protest the commission of a most reprehensible act at the 
dictation of the rump of the Radical Party. The only wonder is that 
Mr, Haldane has succeeded so well as he has; had his military ad- 
yisers been sufficiently independent to speak their minds, making 
him their spokesman, he might easily have defied the anti-military 
section of his political supporters in Parliament. Mr. Haldane has 
faults, no doubt, but lack of common sense is not one of them: he 
had no desire to swap horses in the middle of the stream; and he 
would never have consented to reduce the Regulars before the Special 
Reserve and the Territorial Army were fully materialised, had his 
military advisers been ready to risk their appointments by plainly 
exhorting him to defy the apostles of ‘ improvident economy.’ 

How is it that officers of distinguished service, presumably selected 
because of their great professional ability to serve on the Army 
Council, have apparently no opinions of their own? The answer 
iS easy to give. It is a regrettable fact that the prevailing system of 
the British Army is such that independence of thought has in the 
maT, of cases been completely crushed by the time that the rank 
general officer has been reached ; and, more than this, it usually 
aie raat the survivors of previous intellectual compression 
ae S a their virility under the yet more crushing influence of 
5 a : War Office: Just as the second lieutenant replies, and 
questioning] o reply, Yes, sir, to the lieutenant-colonel, and un- 
eee a y to obey him to the very letter, stifling entirely every 
best be eze, ee to the manner in which the order received mee 
abit, rep as > 50 does an Army Councillor, compelled by force 0 
o ares ie a sir, to the Secretary of State. Far be it Sage 
solutely T e authority of a superior should be nee = 
dinates mi RA or that discipline could be maintaine d z 
Subordinate E ; eely cavil against their instructions; but when a 

eis convinced that his superior is imperfectly informed 
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l Mag 
in respect to details, and would probably give different. 190 
were more fully aware of the facts, or has failed to foresee a ith, if 
able result of the orders he has issued, that subordinate a oe | of Me 
merely be permitted but encouraged to explain his own an ould t ; fa 
haps—and it will often be so—the subordinate is quite mii Pa, i F of 
in such cases it is educationally better that his error should w » by s ihin 
to him—forthwith or later, according to circumstances t ling jg ib pi 
he should be snubbed for his objections, told to mind his own a thas apon t 
and to keep his opinions to himself unless he is asked for th Uses and m 
a commanding officer were to order one of those under i a I exercis 
his head in the fire, disobedience would be condoned ; ay Put by Vo 
equally silly are frequently given, while any protest against a oint t 
however respectfully made, would be held to constitute a brea i futher 
discipline. o o 
Let us consider a concrete example in respect to the foregoing subord 
In December 1907 there was issued from the Adjutant-Gener}, not hit 
Department a ‘Time Table’ laying down what every recruit of th task X 
Special Reserve is to be taught, in hours, half hours, and quarters of a 
an hour, during each ‘fortnight’ of his six months’ course of trainin | ras ; 
on enlistment! It was pointed out in the public Press in referene | aa th 
to this precious document that recruits are of various physical anj | next oc 
intellectual capacities, and that weather is also an uncertain facto, | judge h 
To frankly withdraw forthwith this fatuously conceived order would for him 
have been a proceeding unpleasant to the responsible official, and arrange 
“reports” were therefore called for from regimental districts | personn 
Supposing an officer called upon to ‘ report’ to have replied briefly to of all of 
the effect that it would be “impossible to train recruits satisfactorily of educ 
according to the proposed time table,’ he would have rendered himsel sistenth 
very unpopular; while if he had spoken his mind, roundly asserting major ¢ 
that “no man out of Bedlam who has ever trained a recruit would fo conduct 
a moment countenance such ridiculous nonsense,’ he would probably [Ibis the 
have been placed in arrest—and quite rightly. Yet the latter opinion are to b 
would differ from the other only in being the more completely truthul. standar 
The trouble in this particular case has arisen in consequence of me by wha 
absolutely without practical experience of training being placed 11 Succeed 
positions that enable them to impose their follies upon others by the then Su 
issue of foolish orders which no man with brains or knowledge col Major « 
condemn adequately in language suitable for official corresponder paris 
Tt is not yet realised, apparently, that men who have never thems? i a r 
been instructors are incapable of framing regulations for the orgall | ae ie | 
tion of instruction, or that, given a competent instructor, the ee 7 y z aA 
is hampered by hard-and-fast rules devised by others, the Py ficient 
results will he probably achieve. uve N ententa; 
An extremely valuable lesson may be drawn from the comp ne ut fp hava al 
trivial example that has just been quoted, in reference to theme, i in comp 


the wrong way of exercising superior control, It is clear that ai 
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] 
9 ‘co and military experience should be readiness and ability 
of long gervi of genio officers to think and act for themselves in any 
art Per conditions, however difficult. But if, from first to 
military oa peen kept tightly in leading-strings, never encoura ged 
Jast, officer merely to obey instructions given in minute detail, how 
to thin ` -ple that when thrown, as they must be at times, absolutely 
jg ib pos wn resources, they should immediately rise to the occasion 
„pon their © ponsibility as if they had always been accustomed to 


b res ; p 50 i 
and meet 2 Tn the framing of ‘ Orders’ in the field it was laid down 


ae i ltke that ‘ Orders should contain Instructions on every 
by + the subordinate cannot arrange for himself, but nothing 
point ins ae ds, having indicated the task to b J 
> Jn other words, 8 o be performed 
io general conditions attending its performance, which the 
m Ee cannot or may not alter, or in respect to which he has 
erto been sufficiently informed, the manner of executing the 
ea imposed upon him should be left, so far as possible, to his own 
discretion. Obviously, an officer should not be charged with responsi- 
bilities which he is not considered capable of meeting. and the superior 
oficer should therefore be careful in his choice of instruments, or, if he 
finds that his confidence in one man has been misplaced, turn upon the 
next occasion to another. Give an officer his task to perform and 
judge him according to results, but do not ‘ dry nurse ’ him by arranging 
for him details which, if he is fit for the work given him to do, he can 
arange far more satisfactorily for himself. In the preparation of 
personnel for war there is no part more important than the education 
of all officers, high and low, in meeting responsibility, and this branch 
of education cannot be too early commenced with, nor be too con- 
sistently pursued. Might it not, for instance, be assumed that the 
major appointed to train recruits at a regimental depot is capable of 
conducting that training without any need for cast-iron regulations ? 
Itis the business of the War Office Staff to decide what the recruits 
are to be taught, and who is to teach them ; but so long as the required 
ued of efficiency is actually attained, it cannot matter two pins 
y what Process of progressive training the responsible’ officer has 
ioe in producing it. If, on the other hand, Major “ A’ fails, 
ae authority should certainly intervene by appointing 
fee © supersede Major ‘A’; but that is all. y 

e Intellectual fetters that press so sorely upon the British 


v . 
i n po an evil that has been handed down from the earliest 


of late, b 


A one their powers of initiative prevent their development as 
Canad by yet the State. The old jealousy of the standing army 
| have alia helene lies at the root of the whole matter. Ministers 
i complens S been So anxious to keep the higher military authorities 
Subjection that the latter in their turn have been com- 
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pelled, for their own sakes, to keep the tightest Possible } 
those under their orders, lest the latter might co n 
the civilian tyrants above them. Thus it is that ‘ May I% R m vith 
sir, rule everything, and that no man can call his soul his = 4, 
officer commanding Ist Battalion Blankshire Regimen; is n. 
without the consent of the Brigadier, to substitute Priva roy 
Private Smith as schoolmaster’s orderly, or to excuse, for n 1 for 
important a reason, any officer or man from a brigade e 
Thus it runs right up the ladder of so-called ‘ responsibility,’ ‘ 
to think and decide for himself must necessarily spel] inefficieney ¢ 
the case of an officer holding any position of responsibility, atid ù 
throughout his service the officer is carefully taught to regard a 
pendent thought as the greatest of all crimes! The wonder 5 


tles x 
te Brow 5, 
30 
day, 
Thabilip, 


: i is 
that the British Army has been singularly unprolific in the produc 


of really capable generals, but that it should ever have Succeeded in 
producing them. There are few generals now in the Army who were 


not formerly first-rate subalterns, blessed by nature with plenty o | 


initiative and adaptability to circumstances. Lord Cromer has bome 
eloquent witness to the versatile capacity of young British officers in 
Egypt. What other explanation, then, can be given for subsequent 
deterioration than that the irresolution of later days has resulted from 
the increasingly crushing influence of red-tape fetters? We are noy 
far less ill supplied with capable general officers than in any previous 
epoch of our history. Why? Simply because the fetters have to 
some small extent been relaxed. The time has fully come for the 
shackles to be altogether removed. A man who has all his life been 
treated as if he were an irresponsible idiot cannot be expected to cast 
aside in a moment the too securely rooted habit of diffident sel 
suppression, even if his mental powers have themselves survivel 
unimpaired. 

Tn Germany things are quite differently managed: the officer from 
quite early days has his duty laid upon his own shoulders, and 8 
rewarded or censured according to the measure of success achieved 
The commander of a German squadron, battery, or company is practi 
cally his own master from the conclusion of the manœuvre seas”! 
of one year until the commencement of the battalion training at the 
close of the following spring—that is to say, from October to Sin 
inclusive. Unless under quite exceptional circumstances, neither e 
mental, brigade, nor any other authorities ever intervene : the an 
draft of recruits requires to be trained, and, except for Scot a 
visits by superior officers to observe the progress made, the rs? 
sible commander is subjected to no interference whatever: 
consequence is that the German officer learns the meaning of oust 
bility, and the German recruit receives a complete and thor, 


grounding in his work during the first six months of a nis bet 


whereas the British recruit does not. After six weeks wit 
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serv! "arrison duties of all kinds ; the decision as to when he 
days aene his course of musketry is given by the Staff, regard- 


ficed, an 
jg postpon” 


itish regime Saas 
om r is truly wonderful that he succeeds in doing as much as he 
us , 


ally accomplishes. Of scope for initiative there is practically 
ac absurd restrictions meet the officer at every turn; everything 
M i done to render him a mere cypher in his own eyes and in 
a of his men, nothing whatever to prepare him by small beginnings 
for the weighty responsibilities that may some day be thrust upon 


all 
tea differently the officers of the Indian Army are treated has been 
shown, though probably without intention, by Colonel Young- 
husband in that most delightful book The Story of the Guides. The 
commanding officer of the ‘ Guides’ is a very king in his regiment, 
enjoying such absolute discretion as to his manner of recruiting and 
training it that he in turn finds no difficulty in deputing to officers 
commanding the minor units under him almost equal independence. 
The ‘Guides’ have but one unalterable rule, which is that every 
officer and man, whatever he may be doing, and wherever he may be, 
must always remember that the credit of the regiment is the first object 
of his life, and that he must act accordingly. The result is a regiment 
certainly unsurpassed, and probably without an equal in efficiency, in 
all the world. The contrast between the practically despotic powers 
enjoyed by the officer commanding the Guides and the fettered 
existence endured by a British lieutenant-colonel is truly remarkable. 
The commanding officer of a British regiment who ventured to enlist 
parte a man otherwise than in strict conformity with the regu- 
E re be lucky in escaping trial by court-martial; but in the 
So F this is quite different : it is taken for granted that, being 
natural] mately concerned with the efficiency of his regiment, and 
coma solicitous for its well-being than any outsider, the officer 
we find a Gee be trusted to see to these things for himself. Thus 
ead or aliy pee robber chief, whom the Guides had failed to catch 
5 dicke €, being invited to enlist in the regiment ; what is more, 
admirable ae duly accepted the invitation, and became. an 
“way when th er. Again, a brave Pathan who had disdained to run 
hailed ag ie S Afghan garrison was dislodged from Ali Musjid 18 
officer Ge ie leisurely through the Khyber Pass by a Guides 
~» Aas been impressed by his cool courage, and straightway 
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enlisted, This man serves gallantly throughout the War: | Man y 1909 
fighting is all over he becomes sad at the thought of viding leny he cas 
Mardan ; his officer notices the absence of the usual Viviane School, ae 
hearing the reason of it asks “ Would you like your disch TA 7, and k F cont 
sahib. ‘ Very well; you are free.’ mot" ‘Ye i petiti 
Would the world really come to an end if a British off i Army | 
enlist, on his own authority, a clever poacher a quarter of a Be Might expendi 
or under the regulation standard of height, or grant a act Mch Oe ropose 
charge in like manner merely because the man did not wa his di thatan 
tinue serving? Is it not rather likely that under a i to co, f originat 
system there would be more recruits and fewer deserria elasti, f tl 
officer is fit to command ‘ eight hundred fighting Englishmen A ta member 
allow him to get them and to keep them by whatever o Why no of their 
under whatever conditions he finds most profitable ? Whee an] | Aa 
him train them as he pleases ?—subject only to his prs le | and 0 ; 
: eis 3 y icin inclinet: 
thoroughly well-trained, well-disciplined unit at brigade, division i a ee 
army manœuvres annually. Such a proposal will to ee Bo ( he cn 
to involve the rankest heresy ; but which is preferable, that ane f hole: 5 
should desert or that the commanding officer should have power to be enab 
grant or inflict discharges at his own discretion? Would the Amy, comman 
in the conditions suggested, lose more men in the course of a year is so bu 
T feel sure that it would actually lose far fewer than now, and by officer n 
infinitely better trained. formanc 
and let 
Of all the troubles the British nation is heir to, it is doubtful Only th 
whether any have exercised a more consistently baneful influence than grapple 
false sentiment in respect to strategical and other politics, and red tape ference | 
in the administration and ordering of the Army ; and it seems unlikely eficiency 
that emancipation from the thraldom of either will be consummated The « 
during the present generation. The cure in the latter case needs to upon th 
proceed from the top downwards, but in the former inversely. If battalion 
Secretaries of State would but abandon the mistaken idea that by o each 
virtue of their appointments to the head of the War Department they a the 
have been rendered military experts of the first rank, and have as such a his 
become charged with special missions to ‘reform’ the Army (mot chee 


particularly by undoing whatever has been effected, well or ill by teach 
their predecessors in office), a possible result would be that the Se ee 
tary of State, as the Minister responsible for the Army, would be oe how to x 
content to regard himself chiefly as the special guardian of the pu 


z be been giy 
purse against any extravagant tendencies upon the part of the military ond. b 


authorities. Human nature being what it is, ordinary men, if ee The dus 
is no proper check upon them, naturally think more of getting m brigade 
they want, at whatever expense to the taxpayer, than of attemptine A Posed.: 2 
economical administration to save in one direction in order t° a y troops, b 
larger sums of money to spend more profitably in another. As é 'taining 
the Secretary of State to be a really able man, and especially if js 
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e present holder of that office, he possesses a highly 
ge of Mt , the fact that his military colleagues had succeeded 
im of the expediency of a proposed measure would 
. conv! ‘sma facie evidence in its favour. The proper method of 


constitute r tration in reference to all matters concerned with 


inis : a he 
Ary he is that the professional military authorities should 
expendi d the Secretary of State dispose : it is against common sense 
n 


n who has never been a soldier should be set up as an infallible 
att of military reforms. ) 
originator ry of State would be content to hold the military 

If oe FON ery, Council individually responsible for the efficiency 
nen everal departments and collectively for the efficiency of the 
of oe. a whole, reserving to himself only the control of the purse 
a matters of policy, such a loosening of their own bondage would 
i the Army Council—or, better still, a re-established Field-marshal 
Commanding-in:chief—to concede greater freedom to generals, and so 
the shackles of red-tape would gradually slacken right through the 
whole series of stages until the lieutenant-colonel would eventually 
be enabled to concede to captains actual instead of only nominal 
command of their companies. At present every superior authority 
is so busily employed in directing in minute detail the duty of the 
officer next under him that he has no time left for the proper per- 
formance of his own work. The right system is “one man one job,’ 
and let each stand or fall by the result of his own unaided efforts. 
Only thus can men be schooled so as to be ready at any moment to 
gapple with greater responsibilities. The all-the-year-round inter- 
ference by generals is at present a very grievous stumbling-block to 
efficiency. 

The efficiency of an army, like the stability of a building, depends 
upon the quality of its foundations. Good companies make good 
battalions, good battalions good brigades, and so on; the commander 
of each unit must be primarily responsible for the training of that 
ie 7 business of the superior officer being to see that the subordinate 
a E Ae to note how he does it, and to judge him by results ; 
ha a k that work for him nor to interfere with the manner of 
ed A as it is done well. It is proverbially superfluous to 
grandmother emotki ; but neither is it necessary that your 
om to walk z ould always be at your elbow after you have learned 
een given Re one. The officer who has been educated and who has 
onld be on orders should not require dry-nursing; if he does, he 
The duty tees to make way for some more capable successor. 
brigade R ee 1s to instruct his officers and to train his 
Pied ang ae ole, not to train the battalions of which it 18 ate 

ut to Proper object of army manœuvres is not to traim the 
- bainin k Put to the most severe test practicable in peace the 
By. °y have received, and to train the generals and staff. 
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Therefore it is obviously necessary that he whose duty it ; 
any unit, large or small, should have full opportunities ç Lo tay 
him forthe purpose. Constant field-days impede minor train A 
so doing defeat their supposed object. First train the pi and 
then the battalions, and so upwards. Let work þe done stp Pati 
when it is in progress, but let there be sufficient holidays per ou) 
and intermittently ; and, above all, let there be no mis ks eal 
work and play are to be respectively the order of the q to Whe, 
uncertainty now prevailing, which soldiers call ‘ Messing about? 
makes the Service unpopular with all ranks. It is because the 


y 


n Work ih 


his own way, and given the needful time in which to-do it well, th 
3 lat 


reform in military matters must begin at the top. 


For the reformation of our political system, or lack of g 
all its branches, and to purge it of pernicious sentiment, the 


needs to be made at the very bottom. In the Army itself the dog wavs 


the tail till that appendage is wearied of the wagging ; but in politie | 


external and internal, the tail wags the dog, and so insistentlythat th 
bewildered animal frequently loses his way altogether. There ar 
many men in so-called public life who, but for the extravagance of 
their untruthful assertions, would never have been heard of; because 
the newspapers would never have reported their utterances but fo 
their astounding absurdity or rascality. The first stepping-stone to 
Parliamentary honours is to be frequently ‘before the public, by 
means of reported speeches. Only men who are already public 


characters of great prominence can dare to talk sober sense, confining | 


themselves to actual facts, with any hope of being listened to a 
reported at length ; but if a man is sufficiently mendacious in giving 
vent with fiery eloquence to the wild imaginings of a fifth-class brain, 
the pencils of the reporters will surely be at his service. The ms 
of the people is ignorantly impressionable—populus vult decipi d 


decipitur—and idiotic sentiment is thus easily aroused and maintained, 


despite the utmost efforts of wise men to confute or stifle it. More 
over, ‘ Oppositions’ are prone to see a ready way to office in the adop 
tion of prevailing sentiments, however false, and thus the mere vapour 
ings of political cracksmen, poured forth with no other object u 
to direct attention to their own existence (which would ohai 
have been likely to escape observation), may at any moment serv? 
emasculate the policy of the State. ; 4 ott 
We are already pretty certain to lose South Africa, an a 
authority in India is being daily undermined, solely in consed™ 


of an ignorant public having been stuffed full of utterly miari i} 


sentiment. Recent events in Persia should have one a te 
error of attempting to put ‘the wine of Western Parliame” 
| systems into Oriental;bottles.’ Yet there are some who, 
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dia, have nevertheless pandered wickedly to preposterous senti- 
Jndla, 
Bd Morley is not responsible for the present unrest in India: 
he has merely failed as yet ie aver ese peony repressive measures 
< Jong-continued pampering of a politically warlike but militarily 
which tible section of the inhabitants has now rendered indispens- 
a the restoration of order. The political “rights? of disloyal 
able Peevand of their dupes greatly concern some people in this 
ey but no thought is taken of the British lives, of soldier and 
ape of men, women, and children, that will certainly be sacri- 
fced if the Hydra is not speedily destroyed. Hitherto the martial 
races have been on our side; but the East is the East, and if the 
fighting men are led to suspect that we are afraid to deal decisively 
with the Babus, they too will turn against us, and India will once 
again be deluged in blood. Shall we await the outbreak? Or had 
we not better prevent 1b betimes? Von der Goltz says that ‘ the 
statesman who, knowing his instrument to be ready, and seeing war 
inevitable, hesitates to strike first is guilty of a crime against his 
country.’ What, in comparison to the calamities of an insurrection, 
is the hanging of a few dozen Babus ? 
The gentle art of political lying, as practised pertinaciously by 
obscure aspirants to public attention, lies at the very root of most 
of our failures in high politics. In addition to the inevitable scarcity 
of genuine statesmen, the actual number disclosed is unnecessarily 
small, because too many who might be statesmen prefer to be poli- 
ticians: by constant indulgence in pleasant insincerities they can more 
easily gain the popular plaudits and suffrages. But the flashy twaddle 
talked would be far less mischievous if it were not reported in the news- 
papers. The unbridled licence, misnamed the ‘liberty of the Press,’ is at 
ee time a very serious danger to the Empire. What a political 
Ree ane forth in some obscure locality becomes advantaged in the 
ae 1 ae into a popular sentiment, rolling in a great flood 
We ae ts om, and common-sense are alike powerless to stem. 
e Dt eS aps legislate so that an ignorant public shall become 
contingent east we might arrange that that ignorance shall not 
ce ae y e imposed upon by unscrupulous politicians of the baser 
Stine RACE until the statesman is free to act unimpeded by 
mperial are solely in the true interests of national and 
calculated to a; Y, 1t is idle to hope for a consistent strategical policy 
must be of ¢ ae to our fleets and armies the sound ° take ofi which 
required to ie ae importance to them whenever they may be 
Cur soldiers me late the dread Rubicon of war. It is the duty of 
ave done so ae to die for their country if need be, and both 
ên Overstraini ugly as well as gloriously in the past ; but 1t involves 
that meee of their duty to require them to die merely in order 
Vor, eee self-seeking politicians may freely talk pernicious 
“No, 385 EE 
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nonsense and so befog the path of the responsible M 
Crown. If soldiers and sailors are slain in the effor 
political blunders, those responsible for the commission 
blunders should be indictable for manslaughter, for they a 
times more guilty than reckless engine-drivers or Sleepy D May 
who may be tried for their lives upon account of railway vee 
Curiously enough, politics is the one trade for which no quake 
but loquacity is required, and yet the fate of nations ig Cone e 
Tt is a fact that lawyers also live by their tongues, but in thant 
brains and knowledge are behind the words, whereas among vale Case 
it is as a rule voz et praterea nihil. 1ang 
Speaking in the House of Lords on the 21st of July 190 
Cromer told his Majesty’s Government that ‘ their main duty jg 
make provision betimes for the European conflict which may e 
improbably be forced upon us before many years have elapsed of 
a danger of which I, in common, I believe, with most people who can 
speak with real authority on foreign affairs, am very firmly convinced: 
This full note of solemn warning fell upon deaf ears ; but a ‘ patriot | 
play,’ chiefly realistic though with an absurd ending, appears to hav 
accomplished what the carefully weighed words of a great pro-consil 
proved powerless to initiate ! Could bathos be more profound? 
However, officers and men are now flocking into the ranks of the 
Territorial Force, and this fact is in itself so eminently satisfactory 
that we can afford to ignore the nature of the incentive. Wear | 
getting our soldiers, and it only remains to train them. It was mot 
with an intention of holding up the Territorial officer to ridicule that | 
the author of An Englishman’s Home presented him in caricatur, 
but in order to point a most valuable moral. Had ‘ Captain Finch’ 
been of the normal type, his native pluck could not have been con- 
trasted in such bold relief against his professional deficiencies. The 
lesson taught is sufficiently obvious. Superlative courage is totally, 
unavailing unless fortified by training for war. Herein, then, Ties the 
root of the whole matter in reference to the Territorial Force. Thanks 
to Mr. Haldane, we have an excellent organisation, and thanks toa 
theatrical stimulant we seem likely to obtain thé necessary person 
but the final ‘ making or marring’ of our newly born National Am! 
depends chiefly upon whether those who join it are to be giv n 
recruits, a sound course of genuine training. The ship has been . 
ceogasi, and her timbers are good British ‘ heart-of-oak.’ Let 
not be spoiled for a ‘ha’porth o° tar.’ 


8, Lord 


A. W. A. Porrooi 


2 


` 
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4 YEAR WITH THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


fimeRsON observes that ‘every man has a history worth knowing, if 
he could tell it, or if we could draw it from him,’ and he elsewhere 
speaks of the sensibility and magnetism needed to establish this 
rare human contact. There is not even a vainglorious Dives who 
does not readily assent to the observation, a forlorn human creature 
that does not illustrate it, nor a member of that vast population 
between want and wealth, living though they may be on ‘ the slopes 
of Sydenham and Penge’ denounced by Ruskin in that splendid 
thunderstorm in the twenty-ninth Fors, who cannot establish it. 

From one who has been privileged, and profoundly interested, to 
hear daily for the last year many a life’s history, and every one of them 
worth hearing ; from one who has counted himself fortunate in being 
allowed to assist in the founding of a department perhaps unique in 
the State, it is thought that some account of those ‘ crowded hours’ 
may prove of interest, and, possibly, also valuable by way of explana- 
tion upon a subject which is still but imperfectly understood. A year 
ago in this Review in writing upon the Public Trustee conjecture 
alone was available. The creation of the office had excited attack, 
the enemy vacillating between an opinion, like Mr. Chamberlain’s 
forecast of the Liberal Government, that after six inglorious months 
it would be ‘ hissed off the stage ° of State enterprise, as a useless and 

tile conception, and that given in the printed report of a serious and 
august body that the new office would cost the State a million per 
amum. Details were given as to how these terrifying figures were 
eee at, and the nation was almost persuaded that it had to choose 

etween a new Dreadnought and the security of its trust estates. 
ree of compulsion appeared too like a will-o’-the-wisp in various 
pea Centres, and an attempt was made to infect the public 
eee the apprehension that all trusts, with their vast number of 
cretion requiring the exercise of a close and delicate personal dis- 

aughte ee be arbitrarily seized by the Department, that our 
and ours marriages would be delayed beyond the bloom of youth, 
Teburn ae muss whole terms at school while boots to enable them to 
à Sort of La being purchased by a dilatory department, struggling like 

40coon with strangulation by red tape. 


EEQ 
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Marg, 


Under such chastening influences then, in all humility One 

; x |. mals i i Mind a 
a staff of five men assemble on the Ist of October 1907, to om, Wid 
in the wilderness, and to prepare against the Ist of Januar along 
the date when the Public Trustee Act took effect, a path ie: 43 
was likely to tread; that stafl now numbers fifty-four. 
Ist of January 1908, the opening day, trusts with a capital y i e 
70,0001. came into the Department ; by the end of the an Ue 4 
were some 400 current trusts in course of being administere Al wh 
arising under wills or settlements, having a capital value of orei 
millions : or almost two new trusts for every day the office a Wo 
Furthermore, and in addition, some hundreds of intending ‘alten 
had voluntarily informed the Public Trustee that they had ma ae a 
wills, and nominated him their Executor and Trustee, dunce 
at the same time some general information as to the probable val 
of their estates at a total amount of 19,000,0007. So far as disclosed i 
the published accounts of any commercial company carrying out H 
duties of Executor and Trustee as a business in this country, not 
more than about 10007. would appear to have been taken as fees solely 
from such business in the first year’s operations. The Parliamentary 
estimates show that the Public Trustee with an almost incredible 
sanguine temper of mind put his fees at 40007. for the receipts of the 
first financial year ; they will reach more than 58007. ; furthermore, a 
facts of general activity, 9000 inquiries have been received, and 28,00 
letters written. The legend which purports to describe the life of a 
Government office is archaic and untruthful, so that it is not intended 
here to provoke repetition, and make much point of the fact of it being 
necessary to increase a staff of five to fifty-four, otherwise than to say 
that had the strenuous Mr. Stead, when he was compiling his © interesi- 
ing symposium of men who have worked hard’ for the December 
number of his review, ‘Do we sleep too much, or, Do we sleep too 
little ? ’, approached the Department, a very affirmative answer could 
have been given him to the latter question. But controversy may 8?) 
for it will.be admitted by all unprejudiced observers that the Public 
Trustee is to become the intimate, valued, and valuable friend of the 
great majority of the community. He desires to be regarded 4 the 
highly skilled private trustee, intimately acquainted, and personally 
sympathetic with all that concerns his duties, and not to allow fora 
moment any such cold and formal atmosphere to be created as W° 5 
repel absolute confidence in regard to all matters however gion 
choke the confiding beneficiary with dry-as-dust. It is on this gr r 
of alleged official personal incapacity that he was, before he beg# E 
act, often criticised, and yet it is on this very ground that he 8B 
pared to claim his right to general acceptance and gratitude. A 

Hamerton, in that most delightful book, Round my House: Mo 
many of his French neighbours are faithfully portrayed, ae Hi 
in some circumstances ‘it would be better not to excite P 
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„arint people whose privacy ought to be respected’; at the same 
curiosity dy points out that even ‘ most fictitious characters have 


time A in some remote way to begin with, by a living person, 
i z author with the least imagination stops at portraiture. The 
but bey rules of the Department enjoin absolute secrecy, which, it 
statu Jless to say; is observed at the peril of place and fortune, but 
js nee suggestion into the form of imagination, enough may be said 
OS anc in these very important personal relations no trustee 
to a more, few probably so much. Beginning with those children 
ie West of England who when taken over with their estate had 
to have their faces washed and so reported upon, much as children 
after a nursery tea prepare for the realms of the blest downstairs, so 
these children realised the beneficent change in their probably earthy 
and earthly surroundings. Again, no rules of secrecy are violated, 
if that estate is referred to which almost solely consisted of a pair of 
man’s boots, and even they had to be redeemed from pawn. Further, 
also, there’ was a case of the Border widower who lay sick, following 
upon his wife’s death, and, being in relations with the Public Trustee, 
implored him to seek out suitable medical aid. The disease was 
obscure, London was ransacked, the specialist was found : ‘ Yes, he 
would treat the case, and, moreover, under the special circumstances, 
charge nothing; he was interested in the patient.’ The good news 
was sent to the bereaved one, and next day from this remote Cumber- 
land village came a letter, sparse in thanks, but accepting all arrange- 
ments made, and enclosing local and general time-tables in order that 
‘the Public Trustee might look out the trains ! ’ 

This widower, however, already had won all hearts. After his wife 
died, he associated us with himself in choosing a suitable stone for the 
grave. Infinite pains were taken over it, and first one curb and stone 
was discussed, and then another. Like most things in life, even this 
discussion ended in compromise, though not, as Lord Morley says 
of politics, with ‘ the second best.’ For, on one design hovered a most 
reverent representation of the holy dove. This he desired to have 
transferred to the design of a plain stone, for, he explained, “ my dear 
wife was so fond of birds!’ Again, too many a detail of the Misses 
ae a Misters Flite might be told : those happy, yet earnest creatures 
i oe ortune hovers always on the marge of some distant horizon, 
mii aid be forthcoming to reach it. One particularly charming 
ee nt of this type came early. He had launched an action against 
_° mightiest in his part of the country. He had taken all his pre- 
w oe in person, pursuing his action from dawn to aoon a 
aa ee e Sinews of war disguised as a hawker from noon to Bae 
nobleme 7 F Judges and masters, clerks and ushers, had behave A 

et he tees gentlemen; he could repeat the ma E $ 
Nevertheles ed proof on one point. Had we got it? Alas; nov. 
S, when he entered into his own, he had been so kindly 
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received by the Public Trustee that all who had helped i teh 

for aye at a veritable Belshazzar’s feast. “ould 

But let it not be thought that the Public Trustee’s aid is noti 
and valued in graver matters of life and death. Conceive th i 
morning post bringing some urgent entreaty for full informati 
the powers and duties of the Public Trustee. ‘Can anyone ee 
well?’ the writer asks. ‘Itis a large estate, and involves «ta 
of great importance.’ The distance is great, but a wire is ete 
an assistant leaves by the next train. On arrival, he js E and 
driven high up on to the edge of a North-country wold; there 1 l i 
country house, remote from all busy life, is the master of the h 
a human being in dire need of powerful aid. He is in bed ill 
one enters it is evident at once that the lamp of life is at tow 
low, indeed it may give but one last flicker and go out for ever, 4 
few sentences, tense with the tenacity of the sense of vital on i 
tunity ebbing away, and the visitor is put en rapport with his ze 
Everything is said to be explained, the Public Trustee agrees to a 
under the will and to be guardian of the daughter, the Tepresenta. 
tive surmises that the contents of a sealed. packet will explain much 
more, and comes away impressed, not only with the charity but with 
the wisdom of Madame de Staél’s Comprendre c'est pardonner. 

It will be seen, therefore, that infinite variety characterises the day 
of the Public Trustee; his visitors are numerous. It may be that the ‘| 
story unconsciously surpasses the best ever told by Dickens or Mark 
Twain; it may be some romance, or tragedy sharp and poignant, 
imminent often over the visitor himself as he states his case, or again 
awakes the echoes of a forgotten crime. At other times it is Christmas 
presents for fatherless boys and girls which have to be bought, winter 
outfits provided, school prospectuses to be read, debts of some pro- 
digue to be paid, a daughter to be married, a battle of wits over the 
sale of some business forming part of a trust estate, perhaps a trust 
for the benefit of a police constable’s widow who has sacrificed his 
life in the discharge of his duty, or of a fund for children orphaned 
in the Messina disaster. The criticism that an official can neve! 
take the place of the personal trustee must go, for there is no reason 
why there should not be that flexibility and the readiness to be 
human and personal over even important trifles which will enable 
this soulless corporation sole to satisfy every private need. Fo 
beit remembered also, it is not a case where the more he does the moi 

he gets paid, as the fees are fixed, and the temptation might be to ice 

those fees as easily as possible, But the Public Trustee knows "i 

__to become a permanent habit of mind with the public he must ma : 

his office a living human organisation. He accepts Mr. Haldar’ 

x . p wer 

eloquent conception that ‘the life of the State, in its controlling Pi 

for good, is as real and great as that of the individual. An F. ing 
rumour had it that Mr. Chamberlain, when he started the teat 
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ing propaganda,” told the passive resisters to ‘ tear up their 
a +, may be that to the extent that the Public Trustee 
I] needs waste-paper will accumulate in the offices of the 
‘ist Labour party and the F abian Society, although by one of those 
tricks of which nature is fond we should then see a Socialist 
ng to preserve inviolate the dispositions of the individual. 
Ba, however, may take care of itself; for the moment, 
The Joubtless the success of the Public Trustee on the personal side 
it is Pe that has caused the scheme of custodian trusteeship to 
r securing popular favour. The scheme is unnecessarily elaborate 
Barve onie, but it had some theoretical virtues. The practical 
a of it is that it shuts out the custodian from all questions of 
management, whereas the public prefer that a skilled trustee should 
have the full powers of an ordinary trustee. Out of 425 trusts taken 
last year, the Public Trustee was appointed custodian in nine cases 


gatishes 


erverse © 
gtate assisti 


Be ole criticism that is frequently heard against the Public E 
Trustee is that with regard to investments he puts everything into 5 
Consols, the assertion being frequently met with even in correspond- 

ence, there put forward like the grotesque estimate of expenses at á 


a million pounds per annum with every show of sober authority. 
The value of the Stock Exchange securities belonging to trust estates 
now held by the Public Trustee, or in course of being transferred to 
him, is, as has been said, about 2,000,000/. ; his holding in Consols 
is 150,0007. The evasive antagonist may, however, reply that he 
does not mean strictly Consols, but that all investments will be con- 
fined within those allowed to trustees by Act of Parliament, and all 
other securities will be disallowed. The assertion has no foundation 
infact. The Public Trustee in this matter is like any ordinary private 
tustee—that is, he is bound entirely by the provisions of his trust 
deed as to the limits of investment permitted him. If there are no 
Provisions as to investment, then, like any private trustee, the Public 
Trustee is confined by law to investment in trustee securities only. 
As 4 general rule, however, the Public Trustee finds that most trust 
mstruments give him a fairly moderate range of investment over 
Wee to exercise his discretion. In cases where a change is desir- 
best P e would a highly skilled private trustee, by making the 
with a f s knowledge and experience for the benefit of the estate ; 
as for i urther advantage that the highly skilled private trustee 
perhaps a Se pant only his own knowledge and the advice of, 
whereas ae one broker with whom he deals to assist his judgment, 
Consults aon publ Trustee, in addition to his own ees = 
8 in touch aa for life, also in certain cases the OL) a 
epartihend with on. broker only, but with many nee ae e 
of the real accumulates much knowledge by way of verification 
eal merits of the various securities and so assists} the 
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exercise of the official discretion in such matters, Ag an ex 
hat may be done in certain cases, the following illustra: XAMDE g 
w y : f ga ustration i bf 
given. Of a large estate, a portion, in value some 20,0007, bri May be 
5001. a year, came to be realised, and the reinvestment of this Eng ip 
had to be undertaken. A fairly wide range of investment 5 20.0 
permitted and justifiable, regard being had also to the inven both 
the rest of the estate. In result, after much consideration a i a of 
of reinvestment was settled, the 20,000/. was vastly better secan 
it had been when in the hands of the late private trustees vhil than 
income of the same was increased by very nearly 3001. a year. e the 
Tf blame is to be laid anywhere in the matter of invest 
funds it should be on the shoulders of the private trustee. 
who tends to put everything into Consols or Trustee Securities, a 
lets them remain there, that is if he esteems himself conscientions : 
but if conscientiousness is merely, in his opinion, a piece of Ted ta 
the estate may be found in anything from Consols to Premium Bont 
In one case of an estate of 16,000/. in value, the whole of i had 
been invested in English railways thirty years ago and had not been 
touched since, whereas in the Public Trustee office this estate would 
originally have been better distributed and periodically reviewed, 
Before leaving altogether this question of investment, it may be 
pointed out that it has been unfairly and improperly imputed to the 
Department that it favours reinvestment because a fee is earned on 
such an occasion. The answer to this charge is that out of this fee 
the brokerage is defrayed, and as this brokerage may be anything from 
4 per cent. upwards, it does not follow that, taking the rough with the 
smooth, the Public Trustee will have much left after paying the broker, 
especially as the general run of his investments carry high rates of 
brokerage. He may receive some rebate of commission, but in any 
event he will not make enough from any source out of this minor fee 
to tempt him to go in and out of investments for the sake of revenue. 
Moreover, unwilling as the prejudiced and hostile may be to believe 
it, the Public Trustee fully realises that such a foolish policy would 
only defeat itself. One of his greatest assets will be to show the 
public year by year, and from one generation to another, how undet 
his care the permanent and stable character of the capital is assured 
for all time, as well as a reliable stream of equable and adeguate 
income provided for the life tenant, therefore nothing but & cleat 
benefit to the trust coupled with the assent of the beneficiaries to 
the benefit proposed, would induce him to make any change ES 
necessarily imperative. It is submitted that the Department Reps 
~- _ the Lourt without any ‘additional stain ’ on its character in reg 
the allegation as to investments. 
What then is left? As to the personal element it has 
that the private trustee, already harassed by the growing 
of the law, cannot hope to compete for the future favou 
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umane Settlors and Testators as against his strenuous 
geioties an nd that even the somnolent world of trusts, where dignity 
new zival, s resented all pie leer on CES E invaded by the 
pas fOr’ Ae on or get out’ spirit of the times, while as to invest- 
deteste estates are polished up to look like new. There remains 
uestion of expense. As has been often explained, 
a matter of great consideration ; every known fee in the 
were sed under review, and the Public Trustee fees were, 
3 he time, the lowest of all. With the absolute security 
o State behind him, the Public Trustee charges, say, in the case 
of the alued at 10,0007., only 60l., in two sums of 301. each, 
apital, and 3l. 10s. a year as fee on income, where a 
Australia or America would charge 2007. and 5001. 


a 
Trustee CO lump sums, and 8l. 15s. and 17l. 10s. per annum 


respectively 2B 


tively. : : : 
ad criticism is occasionally levelled at the income fee of 1 per. 


cent, but a great deal is included in this charge. Tt includes the 
duty of maintaining the trust 1n a proper state of investment (no light 
duty this) ; it includes the keeping of all accounts and rendering the A 
same to the beneficiaries, seeing to the due yield and remission of j 
income, and attending to all matters requiring attention in the course i 
of the year. In one trust where only 3l. a year in fees were taken 
300 letters were written, in another where 5l. a year were taken in fees, a 
900 letters have been written in ten months, and these in addition to 
many interviews and other activities of various kinds arising out of 
the administration. For these low fees then, the public in England 
get the Government guarantee answering for their estates, and honest 
and economical administration. They avoid also for ever afterwards 
the expense and trouble of appointing new trustees, as the Public 
Trustee never dies; and the expense of appointing new trustees may 
be a serious one in the life of a trust, to say nothing of the trouble 
of finding suitable persons. For this great and permanent advantage, 
for this Insurance against loss, against indefinite expense and trouble, 
1t must in all honesty be confessed that the fees are a mere nothing, 
eo indeed they may be obliterated in the improvement effected 
cia a ant of the estate, and, as all this is realised, private 
trustees t no longer feel it in the least incumbent on them to act as 
other ae Save the estate these moderate charges, and expose it to 
othe rea eek expense much more serious ; but, rather, satisfied as 
of the Depa a oes as to the personal and businesslike methods 
eee they will come to resort to it as an office formed 
Tn the va P answer their own needs, in their own time- Se 
Take ph; ee ern State the individual ‘has a hand-to-hand fight to 
ind he feels 7 Toen the impeding forces of fierce comp e 
and those 3 a immunity from misfortune and poverty for himself, 
‘pendent on him, once secured, is not to be exposed to 
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the malversations, so often seen in recent years, by tho 
9 y Si 
tarily accept, and charge for, the confidence eA «Vol 
Moreover, if the conditions of life in the modern Stat 
e 
as alleged, the worker, poor or rich (and the rich 


, Ate ag |, 
‘ Rc: ory man 
in the majority with the Public Trustee), does not fee] a Pg 
to 


(3 


a 
V3 


undesirable extension of officialism, if the State, Organised on p, ù 
a basis, creates some machinery whereby the devolution ef S berg 
for the purposes intended can be absolutely guaranteed. Dey 


This guarantee no one other than the Public Trustee can y 
I have endeavoured to show how abundantly the Public Trust Ve, a f 
even far more than he guarantees. e 
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DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


THE 


I. 


though perhaps a lamentable fact, that paradox has 
at all times in man’s history exercised an irresistible attraction for 
certain minds. Men of known intellectual capacity and high educa- 
tional attainments are seen, every now and then, to hang back on the 
broad highway to truth, misreading, or pretending to misread, the 
obvious finger-posts that warier and less impulsive travellers have 
been content to take for their guidance, and finally, with a reckless 
precipitation, to leave the beaten track and plunge into some tangled 
by-path, which. they, from that time forward, loudly proclaim to 
be the only way. The straying of the few would in itself be a matter 
of trivial importance if they would only hold their peace. This, 
however, insignificant though their number be, they will not do, 
but must needs cry aloud to others to follow them; and it is when 
other waverers and stragglers on the road show signs of drifting 
in their wake that the main body is forced to utter a word of warning. 
Such, briefly, has ever been the way of those who lean to paradox, 
and the by-ways of Geometry, of Physics, and of Literature are 
- whitened by their bones. Yet, for all that, we have not heard the 
last of the squarer of the circle, the trisector of the angle, the con- 
structor of perpetual motion, the subverter of gravitation, or of the 
Baconian. 
3 eas a writer has been recognised over a period of 300 years 
colle or of certain literary works which have been looked upon- 
been § a question through the whole of that time—when he has 
28 been an clearness by those who knew him in his lifetime, 
wien ae 0. a with generosity by those who mourned for a 
the generati and has since then been pointed to with pride by a 

: tons that came after him, it requires evidence of a peculiarly 


Onvinej ; 
ajile character to dispossess him of the title he has so long. 


Tr is a curious, 


to êstabli Š 
Some ae the fact that these works were in reality the creation of 


of Sh er mind. Advisedly, perhaps, the would-be demolishers 
_espeare waited for some ae after his death before con- 
419 
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testing his title—no embarrassing Statute of Limitatio, Many 4909 
against them m such a case. Here was their rare opportuni, "Uy he w 
testimony of living persons being no longer procurable . hag. Do vith i 
of documentary evidence swept into nothingness in th Uge May, that tl 
time ; original manuscripts, private letters, printed or COU pabitu: 
memoirs, inventories, and other papers of a like kind gone in thee directe 
and unlikely ever to be available for reference, with jud Osang f gerious 
left, and no wonder, of what might have been procured ee Shakes 
had occurred to the Baconian to assert his belated claims sea i shakes 
turies earlier than he has done. Had anyone done 80, even imm ew Ct, Wh 
after Bacon’s death, and when the suggested seal of sec ediaty, a centu 
> r Tecy w | oh 
removed from the lips of those, who, we are asked to bs. Was aia 
entered into an unaccountable conspiracy during his life A ta | connec 
not require any violent stretch of imagination on the part of a of a 
acquainted with the rough-and-ready methods of the early seventee k a ‘hy 
century to conjure up a scene in which the stocks or the pillory a a thi 
have played a somewhat prominent part in the solution of the question done e 
raised. But these methods are no longer available, having disappear = occasio 
as completely as the greater portion of the evidence relating to th Oth 
subject, and so one can only take such arguments as are from tiw = whole 
to time brought forward in support of the extraordinary theory merely 
propounded, and deal with them one by one, pointing out that they | to Hor 
are, every one, based upon either impossibility, misconception, «| the mi 
ignorance. of scier 
Innumerable as have been the volumes, the pamphlets, and artida | Fellow. 
devoted to the inculcation of this curious doctrine, and frequent} Baconi 
as the arguments and inferences contained in them have been answered} controx 
and demolished by those most qualified for the task, the Baconin son of 
is still large amongst us ; and, stranger still, calling even more vocifer: |f dissocis 
ously than before for the general recognition of his now somewhat sopher 
battered faith. Herefuses to accept defeat ; and during the pastyt! f Touchs 
the organ of his propaganda, Baconiana, has continued to appel 5 Si 
though its articles are now based more on trivialities than heretofore- en 
occasional articles in support of the heresy still meet us in the Er i 
zines, and quite lately the most voluminous and erudite book pe leg as 
= We have yet seen on the subject has made its appearance, ee atn 
into publicity with all the importance attaching to an author i ordinay 
is not only a practising barrister but a member of Parliamen should 
well. i ; pe Rea thers thet his pre 
This last work differs in one remarkable respect from © atie | Wheth 
preceded it, inasmuch as it professes to deal only with oe "soi Society 
—__ide of the subject, the author being apparently content i pi future 
that, whoever may have written Shakespeare’s poems “ati! the exa 
it certainly cannot have been the Shakespeare identified wath tained pe. Put 
on-Avon. The extent to which this profession 15 aee os i this, 
ohn j 


1 The Shakespeare Problem Restated. By G.G. Greenwood, M.P. J 
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cy will appear later on when the hook jg dealt 


of consisten eg: TA z à 
he way ° i detail, but, for the present, it will be enough to say 
sithi gre ain arguments are those on which professed Baconians 
that the P and, like other works on the subject, it is largely 
pabitua showing that there is a problem or mystery of a very 
directed | onnected with the provenance of the writings of William 


En with the promoters were indulged in, which, in the case 

ne a i 

7 ne of its originators, were too speedily verified by her dying 
re ; ; 

: lunatic condition. Baconians have since that time shown a 

m a 


touchy sensitiveness to any reference to that unhappy occurrence ; 


and there are critics who still think that as a body they have not yet ái 
Jone enough to clear themselves completely of all traces of what is a 
occasionally represented as an hereditary failing. ; 

Other critics on the orthodox side find it hard to believe that the * 
whole contention is not a carefully devised practical joke, got up Fes 


merely ‘ to draw’ the authorities, in the way in which, according 
to Horace Walpole, a member of the Royal Society attempted in 
the middle of the eighteenth century ‘to draw’ that august body 
of scientists by reason of their having refused to admit him as a 
Fellow. The story is worth repeating if only for the purpose of showing 
Baconians a simple expedient by which they might end an unprofitable 
controversy, and at the same time acquire a character for the posses- EE, 
sion of a sense of humour which up till now has been as conspicuously ; 
dissociated from them as it is from the writings of the eminent philo- 
sopher who, they would have us believe, was the creator of Falstaff, 
Touchstone, Mercutio, Bottom, and other witty immortals. 

Sir John Hill, it appears, contrived a communication to the Royal 
Society from Portsmouth, to the effect that a sailor had broken his 
leg ina fall from the mast-head ; but that bandages and a plentiful 
apation of tar-water had made him, in three days; able to use his 
ae well as ever. While this communication was under grave dis- 
meres People at the time thinking that tar-water had extra- 
should eee properties—the joker arranged that a second letter 

i mee delivered, which stated that the writer had forgotten m 

cela communication to mention that the leg was a wooden one! 
ociety is as the result of this playful incident or not, the Royal 

3 ees to have resolved shortly after that it would not in the ___— 
ceram EE any more quadratures or kindred problems, following 

a a Set them in 1755 by the French Academy of Sciences. 
18 this adly, the Baconian case, as stated by its chief supporters, 
` Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon was the son of illiterate 
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parents, a young provincial, with such a smattering | 
(if he ever had any) as he could procure at a Free Schoo] eta 
neighbourhood ; who, while he remained in his n m 
poacher, a tippler, a butcher’s apprentice, and the 
and petty tradesmen; and who left it a penniless 
a cloud, to become a horse-holder outside, and < 

one of the London playhouses ; that he obtained a place in isig; 
company, and was constantly and assiduously go ¢ a theatr 
city audiences, or touring in the provinces, eventually be.” 
an actor-manager with shares in two theatres; and with coni 


ative toy, Ook, 


h 
Wandere, | 
S€IVitop _ o] 


i 
a) 


turning out each year at least two plays belonging to 1e al ti | 
rank of literature,’ replete with learning and redolent of the ee ! 


culture. That there is no evidence to prove that he ns Pi 
authorship, or exercised any acts of ownership, in reference on 
works, and that he showed himself to be completely careless į 
matter of their preservation. That he died without being in poss 
of either a book or manuscript; although, if he was the author i 
the plays, his written copies of them, his Holinshed, his North’s a 
tarch, his Florio’s Montaigne, his Belleforest and his Italian Romana 
without mentioning other works, should necessarily have been among 
his property ; that in his will he never mentions that he had a literary 
document of any kind in his ownership ; and that his handwriting, 


n fe 


judged by specimens that have survived, was of so cramped a natwe | 


that he never could have written any continuous and legible work 


That he retired from the scene of his proposed triumphs sever | 


years before his death to become a mere country gentleman, to leal 
a life of illiterate indolence, oblivious of name and fame, concerned 


more with the acquisition of a grant of arms from Heralds’ Colleg, | 


the repayment of small debts, the purchase of tithes and the enclosur 
of common lands, than with the fate of his plays and poems; prou 


to have shaken off at last the odium attaching to his earlier calling- | 


a ‘retired gentleman, among the petite bourgeoise of the dirtiest village 
in all Britain.’ Further, that there is no contemporary evident 
to show that the author and the player were one—the inscription 
on his Stratford tomb, flattering though it be in other respects mm 
even recording the fact that he was a dramatist—no tribute paid w 
the memory of this great tragedian until seven years after his e 
when the First Folio was published—published, too, enai aa 
in mystery—a series of facts which taken together, form so my eos a 
a concatenation of inexplicable riddles as to justify th ight 
pressed by such men as Hallam, Lord Palmerston, and John orks 
and amply sufficient to satisfy any ordinary reader of a by 
of our greatest poet that they were at any rate never WH egati 

William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon. So much for a 7 
side of the Baconian case; but there is another side, and © 


importance. 
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sted the man whom a silly world for some centuries 
paving e the author, the propagators of the new heresy had 
pelieved to fill his place. And here their task was, in a sense, an 
r for ready to hand, waiting meekly through the years for 
easy 08% he had rejected in his lifetime, was a man whose intel- 
the ho ours 3 were in every way equal to the production of these 
jectual a and poems; a paragon of learning; a master of 
wg personally familiar with the courts of England and of 
. prought up as the son of a Lord Keeper, with all the advan- 
i University education ; deeply read in the scientific know- 
f his day ; immersed in philosophy and natural history; a 
ledge a d erudite lawyer; an author and a master of English— 
trained Ree written some poetry, but, for reasons of his own, 
aN to remain ‘a concealed poet,’ and reluctant to appear 
eae eyes as in any way connected with the stage—none 
te in fact, than Francis Bacon. They then find that Bacon was 
Berd throughout his life—as can readily be gathered from certain 
hintsin his authentic prose writings—on a great work for the instruction 
of mankind, and, the better to approach the ears of the people, that € 
he set his teaching in a dramatic form, selecting the actor Shakespeare A 
to be his coadjutor, and as a fitting person to lend him his name 
as the author of the plays and poems, which, as a matter of fact, 
so closely resemble Bacon’s acknowledged works, in diction and 
in other striking features, as to prove, without further evidence, 
that the two series of writings are the obvious outcome of a single 
brain. 
In support of these various assertions as to the inability of Shake- E 
speare and the capability of Bacon, or some other, to have been the 
teal author (which, if true, would undoubtedly establish a strong case) 
a multitude of irrelevant facts are paraded in a motley procession 
before us, together with a series of ingeniously contorted readings 
of the documentary evidence which still remains. Tradition, when 
1t serves the purpose, is accepted with an unquestioning faith—dis- 


423 


tages 0 


ae with contumely when it tells in favour of an opposite contention ; PA 
iE 5 ae unpleasant sequel to the ejectment of Shakespeare from 
mee ied niche in the Temple of Fame, Baconians have, 

cen 


8 8 ma Years especially, resorted to maligning our greatest writer 
in s0 ae ad discrediting his powers as a playwright and a poet, 
that e a spirit of personal acerbity as to lead one to think 
to some Bae ny, comments are possibly intended as a set-olt 
Capacity cae worded suggestions touching their own intellectual 
ave occas critical acumen which writers on the orthodox side 
The es made. 
Mill be eae and self-destructive nature of this form of folly 
Mellectual eS by those who perceive that the lower the 
nd moral status to which poor Shakespeare is condemned, 
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the more inexplicable becomes the idiocy of their 1909 
sagacious statesman, who, by their own admission, ion py pis 04 
selected this ‘ thieving, tippling, and letterless peasant? , Oita 1 he sta 
him in his literary compositions, and entrusted him wa CDre y tion Wi 
of his mysterious message to mankind. There are, of a Met to the 
honourable exceptions to be found amongst writers on i SC, f n thos 
side who do not see the necessity of vilifying the alter ego of i | own 
author; but even these are slow to dissociate themselyes he ma the = 
i 130 p“ 


more reckless colleagues, for the moment they admit that the = | 
player was fitted by natural ability, education, and cae trati ! written 


justify his adoption by Bacon as a confederate, they are i acter f° peen f 
a greater difliculty than ever, having to give the lie to a a vith and im 
of the main case and at the same time allow the possibility of wet tinued ! 
sare having been, after all, the author of the play. Shak, | plays 
mugen gs. eee ; pays and poems hiny] come d 
That it was possible for a man of more or less humble a y ih 
and of deficient educational training, who happened to be ond P a 
naturally with poetic gifts of a high order, coupled with an ihe | 5 a 
instinct for the drama, to attain a great position in literature i | plays, J 
unfortunately for the Baconians, a thing which we know could h } that “e 
accomplished. The manner in which it was accomplished, at Tis which J 
in one historical instance, deserves in this connection to be more widd;| works.” 
known than it seems to be. I refer to the life of Plautus, the famu] had bee 
Roman playwright, the circumstances of whose origin, early struggle, these w 
and ultimate success so closely resemble what we know of Shakespear's} Witl 
career as to form one of the most striking parallels in the liteny these w 
history of the world. works a 
This comedian, the greatest known to ancient Rome, was bo} four-fift 
at Sarsina, in Umbria, B.c. 254, in an extremely lowly grade of lit} - would i 
He came to the Roman metropolis as a young man and in a neei |i oe of 
condition, and, like Shakespeare, found his first employment at ih py men 
theatre, where he filled the humble office of a handy-man for actor; i a8 
or a stage carpenter. Thus employed he saved a little money, "i i wae 
which he left the capital to set up in business in the country. iis ae 
business failing, he returned to Rome in a destitute state, and wi z a 
employed by a baker to work a hand-mill for grinding corn. i Judge 1 
With a mind retentive of what he had already seen, oe able fac 
hours he wrote three comedies, by the sale of which to the ere The 
of the Public Games he was enabled to quit his drudgery, © a i eminenc 
himself, and start on a literary career. That literary career a m monopo 
every sense the equal of Shakespeare’s. The purity of pace bps “tical 
and the refinement and good-humour of his wit were cele 7 soy@ | Teall in 
the critics of old days; the grammarian, Aelius Stilo, used 4 birth ar 
him, and Varro adopted his words, ‘ that the Muses woul s ast n form 
language of Plautus if they were to speak Latin `; and a ae oh i tam 
who joined in the chorus of his praise were Aulus Gellius, of A 
oL, 


: pone p 
St. Jerome. Lessing, the great critic of recent days, P K 
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the 1m z 
130 plays abtrı 


j the . 5 y 
po ork of more ancient writers which had been retouched 
been 


voved by Plautus. After literary controversies which con- 
and imp” many years in Rome, Varro reduced the number of genuine 
tinued fe ay one, the whole of which, with one exception, have 
Besides all this, we know that Plautus modelled 


a a this fact, as we have authority for believing, was attributed 
i greatness of his popularity. We are told, moreover, that his 
plays, Jike those of Shakespeare, were written for the stage, and 
that ‘content with the applause of his contemporaries and the pay 
which he received, he did not care for the subsequent fate of his 
works. ° Again, as in Shakespeare’s case, we know that objection 
had been taken to the coarseness of some of his jests, but we learn that 
these were intended for the lower classes of Rome. 

Without going further to meet the Baconian case, we have in 
these well-authenticated details of an earlier dramatist’s life and 
works an answer, that would satisfy most reasonable critics, to about 
four-fifths of what is described as ‘the Shakespeare Problem.’ One 
would imagine that in a literary controversy directed to the dethrone- 
ment of our greatest English poet, and carried on in some instances 
by men well acquainted with the classics, some. reference at least 
would have been made to so singular a parallel, and so curious an 
anticipation in its main features of the so-called mystery surround- 
mg Shakespeare’s career and work. But, so far as I am aware, no 
ee has ever touched upon the subject, though it is impossible 
© believe that the classical scholars amongst them, such as the late 


Midge Webb and Mr. G. G. Greenwood, were ignorant of these remark- 
able facts, 


The truth is 


be t pre- 
eminence in th or all that may be said to the contrary, that pr 


monopoly of e world of literature is not, and never will be, the 
critica] F a the educated or the high-born. Anyone of an ordinary 
tecall inn ew with a smattering of history or biography, could 
birth cae tle instances of literary success achieved by men whose 
to fo pice education were likely, according to Baconian lights, 
bor a mo m Superable bar to their becoming famous. Go back 

2 a to the early days of the Athenian drama. What else 

Vor, ee Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, iii. 409. 
V—No, 385 ge 
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but what Baconians would term a miracle, or a myster 
for the sudden leap into glorious perfection of the 
spirits of tragedy Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri id 
was little of the purple of high birth associated whee 
ments. The air they breathed, the land they lived in ie Ahien, 
the poetry of Grecian myths, the manly magnificence T religi 
the Persian from their shores—these were their education $ o 
would be but the humiliating occupation of a paltry Taa andi 
to measure their greatness by the yard-wand of calculating a tg 
For twenty centuries these three reigned unrivalled jn a loori 
of dramatic literature. Then Shakespeare rose; and uae e Woy 
did the figure of an equal, not to say a greater than they ian 
place amongst them. And, forsooth, because some trivial dife ty 
have been discovered in relation to the latter’s life and w al E 
hundred years after his death, we are to be told by certain e ; 
quite undistinguished amongst Shakespearean scholars, that F 
a mere play-actor who never wrote a play. 

But, coming to more recent times, what would such people say 
John Bunyan, the ill-taught tinker son of a tinker father? Yeth 


y, can 


# 
Mom | 
World’, Coty 


wrote a book that will last as long as the English language hasa | 


reader, and wrote it, too, as tradition tells us, in the ‘ bookless neish. 
bourhood’ of Bedford Gaol. Taylor, the Water-poet, too, might b 
cited as an instance of one who really knew nothing of the classic, 
and even boasted of his ignorance, yet his works teem with clast 
allusions. Then, again, as we are reminded by Canon Beeching in tle 
excellent and convincing little volume,’ in which he answers the man 
contentions of Mr. Greenwood, there was yet another Warwickshr 
‘ butcher’s son’ (as Aubrey calls him), who ranks high amongst the 
singers of this country, namely Michael Drayton, born just a yot 
before Shakespeare, who has left the following charming descripto 


of the manner in which his unknown schoolmaster set him on the right g 


road to Parnassus—an illustration which loses little of its force evt 
if we accept the tradition that tells us that Drayton had opportuni 
never known to Shakespeare, of studying polite society 8 Sir Hey 
Goodere’s page :— : 


For from my cradle you must know that I 
Was still inclined to noble poesy ; 

And when that once Pueriles I had read, 
And newly had my Cato construed, 

In my small self I greatly wondered then, 
Amongst all other, what strange kind of men 
These poets were, and pleased with the name 
To my mild Tutor merrily I came 

(For I was then a proper goodly page 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of age), 


1908: 


D, 
3 William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker, and Poet. Londo 
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Clasping my slender arms about his thigh— 
<0, my dear master, cannot you,’ quoth I, 
‘Make mea poet? Doit, if you can, 

‘And you shall see, Pll quickly be a man.’ 
Who me thus answer’d smiling: ‘ Nay,’ quoth he, 
‘Jf you'll not play the wag, but I may see 
You ply your learning, I will shortly read 
Some poets to you.’ Phoebus be my speed, 
To ’t hard went I; when shortly he began, 
And first read to me honest Mantuan, 

Then Virgil’s Eclogues. Being entered thus 
Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus, 
And in his full career could make him stop, 
And bound upon Parnassus’ bi-clift top. 


There is, therefore, neither difficulty nor mystery in the rise to 
iterary pre-eminence of such mortals, and the Baconian may learn 
Ka Shakespeare himself a good deal more about the process by which 


such positions can be attained by men naturally gifted with intellects f 
above the average. His description in Henry V. of the suddenly ij 
acquired knowledge of the young Prince, the wildness of whose salad eh 
days so closely resembles the early life of Shakespeare according to the i 


traditions on which Baconians so strongly rely :— 


CANTERBURY. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body, ae 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too: ... 


Never was such a sudden scholar made: $ 4 
Never came reformation in a flood ee 
With such a heady current, scouring faults ; a 


Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. . . . 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say—it hath been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in musick ; 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian Knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 
So that the art and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorick : z 
' ch is a wonder, how his grace could glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain : 
1S companies, unletter’d, rude, and shallow ; 
hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
j FF2 
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Marg | 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Henry V. i.i. 


His sketch in Cymbeline of the rapid education of the child p 
Ost 


humus in ; 
all the learnings that his time 


Could make him the receiver of ; which he took 
As we do air, fast as ’twas minister’d ; j 


and, again, his picture of Orlando in As You Like It, one and all 
to indicate in a modest but forcible way that the writer of e 
passages was not unmindful when he penned them of his ae es 
vellous advancement, and of whom one may yet say :— Mar 
This is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 

It was wise Nature’s end in the donation, 

To be his evidence now. 


In the face of the foregoing remarks, it would be mere waste of time 
to enter on any extended discussion as to the actual schooling of 
Shakespeare when a boy at Stratford. As a matter of fact ther 
is no direct evidence of his ever having gone to school at all, although, | 
as Canon Beeching suggests, it may fairly be assumed that the eldes 
son of the chief Alderman of the town was sent there in due course. 
We do know, however, pretty well. what the usual school curriculum 
was in the time of Shakespeare’s boyhood, and it is not a little singular 
(though quite unimportant on the question of authorship) that the 
writer of Love’s Labour's Lost, one of the earliest of the plays, and 
of the Merry Wives, seems to show a knowledgeable familiarity with 
the course of instruction pursued at such places of education. 

We may, therefore, without hesitation, give the go-by to such argu- 
ments of the Baconians as are based upon any question relative to the 
amount of learning shown by the writer of the plays, for, howert 
interesting it may be to investigate such matters for our own satis: 
faction and in our general desire to know all that can be known con 
nected with so extraordinary a human being, the conclusions arrive 
at cannot by any possibility be said to. affect the general ae 0 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s works. The best judges of his own 7 
with Ben Jonson at their head, saw nothing to wonder at in si 
erudition as is found in either poems or plays, and one car “ais 
thinking that their acquaintance with the circumstances 1 “i 
these works were written, the opportunities for self-instruction ” 
were within the writer’s reach, and the capacity of the mañ HD 

provincial though he had been, as he moved. amongst them, ¥ 
somewhat sounder character than that possessed by eve? 


not he 


| Cymbelime, V. v. 
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: Jeaner of scandalous tradition and misreader of evidence 
he iconoclastic ranks to-day. 
: esent known as to the conditions surrounding the 
Much 1 the staging of plays in Shakespeare’s day ; and seinen 
writing 2° actual account of how Shakespeare’s own work was done, 
¢, from. what we do know, imagine that the conditions in his 
we cannot, ©” his early, efforts, were very widely different from what 
One has only to look through that most interesting 


Fe king of the hive—and there is no more remarkable feature 

l very working š ae 
Patho play-production of those early days than the method of joint 
anthorshiP which was on many occasions adopted. 


more common than for dramatists to unite their abilities and 

when a piece on any account was to be brought out with peculiar 2 
despatch, three, four, five, and perhaps even six poets engaged themselves upon f 
diferent portions of it. Evidence of this dramatic combination will be found 

of such frequent occurrence, that it is vain here to point out particular pages P 


where it will be met.‘ ; 


Nothing was 
resources ; and, 


Besides, it is well known that many of the best playwrights of the 
time had been actors as well—Marlowe, Kyd, R. Wilson, Peele, Lodge, 
and Ben Jonson almost certainly having at one time or another been 
ofthat class. Has it ever occurred to Baconians that the masked man 
they think Shakespeare to have been would have had a somewhat 
trying time of it under such a system of literary co-operation? How fe 
long do they imagine the uneducated rustic from a provincial town $ 
would have succeeded in wearing his visor down ? Ordre we to assume 
that none of the many who knew him behind the curtain ever saw him 
pen a verse, not to say a scene? Or again, is it that all his “ fellows ` 
shared his secret, playing, before they were yet created, the parts of 
Horatio and Marcellus to his weird Hamlet as he exhorted them :— 


; Never, so help you mercy! 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antick disposition on— 

That you at such time seeing me, never shall 


of 


lp With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, 

jch Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

job As, Well, well, we know ; or, We could, an tf we would ; ot; Ij we 
all, list to speak ; or, There be, an if they might ; 


R such ambiguous giving out, to note k 
>: at you know aught of me: This not to do, swear ; 
O grace and mercy at your most need help you ! 


Gaos 
T 
(Bacon, or COURSE). Swear.“ 


* Introd. pp. xviii, xix. € Hamlet, I. v. 
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Tt was not so; and for the simple reason that'eve 
to strain average work-a-day credulity to breaking-p 
I have suggested that with the example of P] 
before us the exact amount of Shakespeare’s learnin 
works, cannot be regarded as a factor of any vital ; WN in hg 
determining the question of authorship. What i ee Ortance ; 
ee ; : I at is really im tt 
the consideration of any difficulties that may present theriak S in 
matter is to ask ourselves what was Shakespeare’g reg] se 1 the 
one satisfactory answer to that question is—the plari AN T 
precise date of his leaving Stratford is not known ; iee ae 
of his being there in March 1587, and when next we hear of 
in London in the year 1591, already an actor good enough ¢ 
before Royalty at Whitehall. The intervening years, no unim 0 play 
period in the education of a young man of high intella 
bilities, is lightly passed over by Baconians, who do not seem to se : 
vast opportunities for self-education which it perhaps afforded a 
know that Leicester’s Company visited Stratford in 1587 ; and vie 
it was with them, or for the purpose of joining them in London iti 
admitted by everyone that the young provincial came direct to the 
theatre in or about that time, and never ceased to be connected with it 
during all those years. What better school, then, could he possibly 
‘have attended? Design or happy accident led him, like Plautus 
to the very head quarters of the profession to which all that was best 
in him was naturally directed. To both these towering intellects the 
stage meant more than any university. Here before his own eyes 
Shakespeare saw the finest actors of the day playing characters of every 
period and every rank of society, in plays penned by such playwrights 
as Kyd, Webster, Lyly, Greene, Marlowe, Peele, and Lodge, and the 
other giants of Elizabethan times. - Where else was such an insight 
to be obtained into the manners, the fashions, the ceremonies of social 
life in England or abroad, in the present or the past, in all their varia- 
tions from Court to stable yard? Here, as it were, living kings, 
queens, and princes, home or foreign, with all their varied hosts af 
attendants, statesmen and cardinals, soldiers and philosophers, lovers 
merchants, tyrants, lords, and clowns spoke and moved before hm, 
filling him with completest knowledge of just those details of langues" 
action and observance with which he was least acquainted. Here, t00; 
and here only, was to be learnt the playwright’s art of arts, ea 
craft, an ignorance of which has so often proved to be the grav i 
many a would-be dramatist since his day. If, as there is reason 
believe, he first tried a prentice hand at play-writin is 
guidance of, or in conjunction with, the great play-makers mg Te 
for the Company to which he attached himself, and in which he" 
wards became possessed of so large an interest, a mind sue ps 
could not have failed to drink in vast draughts, ‘fast 2 


ow 
ministered,’ of the knowledge that was theirs—and what that I 


u to j 
oint. 
autus and 


recor 
m hei 
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a 9 a ; 
ch, 490 tudent of the literature of Elizabeth s later days requires 
a sedge was nO i eing only too well aware that Latin was then still a 
| pie told, and that the spirit of the classic world, its mythology 
gue 


: iing tong : ’ ertaining to it, were the breath of the nostrils of all who 
is and all ae took a pen m naad n 

h ai the ti tne precise amount of his knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
i to jom private study, or picked up from his colleagues, in 


he resulting such store as he may have brought with him from Strat- 


he additi Be source of information is the works themselves. It is 
he ford, ot Binnie: of opinion, and dogmatism on the subject gets us 
rl after & d. There is, however, one view that should com- 


forwar' 3 g 5 
no PE at that which is embodied in Ben Jonson’s well-known 
man ; 


‘email Latin and less Greek,’ relative though the phrase be at best. 

m was himself a finished classical scholar ; and it is possible that 

Tam Shakespeare had become a fair classic, as we should now term 

3 a description so given of his deficiencies might not be very far from 
l Pee, On the other hand, if this description be taken literally, as 
most Shakespearians are inclined to take it, it is conceivable that even 
the high standard of knowledge attributed to him by the late Professor 
Collins may have been the result of assistance given him by his more 
learned coadjutors, who may have supplied him with their own 
translations of some striking passages from the Greek tragedians or the 
Latin poets. Or, indeed, some such extracts from the classics may 
have been taken from plays that have since disappeared, for his power 
of borrowing was great. The more generally accepted opinion on the 
matter has been well expressed by Augustus De Morgan :— 


If Shakespeare’s learning on certain points be very much less visible than 
Jonson’s, it is partly because Shakespeare’s writings hold it in chemical com- 
bination, Jonson’s in mechanical aggregation. 


: Be this, however, as it may, the subject is at least one for reasonable 
discussion by all interested in the manner of the making of the plays 
and poems; and though one Shakespearian may differ widely from 
another on this point as on many others, it is quite unnecessary for 
ero to tell us that their doing so is but another instance 
TER Be Priests of Literature ’ being ‘ at loggerheads,’ and that 
by a therefore ‘a Shakespeare Problem,’ which can only be solved 
one aes that all Shakespeare’s works were written by some- 
tertio the same name. What Mr. Greenwood, in making such 
Matters Sh: Pe t forget is, that, for all their differences on mmor 
authorshi Fetes are absolutely at one on the question of the 
on such ae hakespeare’s writings ; and the greater their differences 
Manimity q pe ponte. _the more logically valuable becomes their 

pon the main question. 
UP the x cynical American humorist some time ago pithily summed 
Sman theory by saying that Shakespeare's works were not 
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written by Shakespeare, but by another man of the ga, lg 190 


probably far from thinking that he was founding a lite ae 


ame h 
ae 
Tary Schoo] Way 


strange as it may seem, his witty utterance forms to-d Ya disti 
main planks on which the phantom superstructure of ae One of K ! to P 
airily raised—both the late Judge Webb and Mr. Green a in disa) 
to it such all but vital importance that, without it, the Aa Attackin, ae 
cards would be in immediate danger of being blown done Ouse ae 
first breath of common-sense criticism. Let us consider, th Inder thy ie 
little detail the argumentative value of this aspect of the en, in Som, ae 
An obvious weakness inherent in an argument of such a eet form 
course, strike anyone familiar with the topsy-turvy oa Wil of the í 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times—but let that pass.’ Mr Gant t) certa 
rests his case so strongly on the spelling of the nami were 
tells us in his Notice to the Reader that all through his book h at hy editic 
‘Shakespeare ’ when he is speaking of the author of the a, Wnts | Shak 
Poems, and ‘ Shakspere ’ when he refers to the Stratford Wes and and ¢ 
doing so is not at all times conducive to clearness, his Tepen pe i 
nomenclature being of too recent date to be readily ‘ understanded ei, [ 

people ’ who are his readers. I shall not follow him in making oa 

can be shown to be a merely fanciful distinction, but in referring ae T] 
peculiar arguments, when necessary use the words ‘the Stratford | thoug 
player ’ as equivalent to his ‘Shakspere.’ The origin of the adoptim | have 
of this novel theory is fairly apparent to anyone familiar with te | adduc 
general history of Baconianism. Mr. Greenwood has, as it were, ben ‘corn 
brought in as “ special counsel ’ on the rehearing of a case in which the | __title-y 
many advocates who addressed the court on previous occasions have = obvio 
made no impression. Obviously it would be but waste of time on his word 


part to repeat what had heretofore failed to move the judges, and, 
skilful practitioner that he is, he has the wit to see that the really weak 
spot on his clients’ side is the suggestion that a shrewd statesman and 
man of the world like Bacon would ever have selected a country 
bumpkin of no education to speak of (as Baconians generally describe 
him) as the ostensible author of the plays and poems. No, he vil 
have none of this. Some new turn must be given to the line of argi 
ment on this point if the ear of the court is to be reached, and will 
admitting to the full that the Stratford player is a completely different 
individual fom the author of the dramas and other works, be evolves 
the brilliant notion of showing that ‘Shakespeare’ was merely $ 
pseudonym or nom de plume of some other writer, whose real ina 
he at first with some show of indignation refuses to disclose; but wh 
later on, by the very force of tangled circumstances, he js drive? p 
acknowledge to be the same old: claimant, Bacon. The vehemen” 
with which, every now and then, he assails his opponents in-person” 


be 
ned EE $ 


name 2 
rty way 


7 A few interesting instances of variation in spelling may be mentio 
name of the famous Dr. Caius is found in ten different forms; Dekker's® 
Raleigh’s in more than half a dozen; while Bunyan’s is spelt in over thi 
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09 
19 e ae Sia hopeless case, but it would þe uncharitable 
distinc na point, as he has, in his Preface at least, expressed his 

ress ig indiscriminate vilification. He, of course, does not 

ie show that there is even a shred of evidence to prove that 
t the time ever did make use of ‘ Shakespeare’ as a nom de 
E ean he suggest an intelligible motive for anyone to take this 
plume, dinary course. He admits practically that it is a case of 
Fe Gal evidence at best—and here, in accurately summarised 
m ane it comes to. The Stratford player never himself used 
oa Shakespeare (a matter, by the way, which is by no means 
the 1 ); the dedicatory pages of Venus and Adonis (1593) and 
Cg ( 1594) were subscribed ‘ William Shakespeare’; the 1598 
eos of Richard II. and Richard IT I - were published as by ‘ William 
Shake-speare ’ ; the Sonnets came out (1609) as Shake-speare’s Sonnets f 
and the earliest known allusion to the author of the poems is in some 
es of an address to * Willobie his Avisa,’ 1594 :— 


attempt 
anyone 2 


circu 
form, 


vers 
Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glistening grape, 
And Shakes-peare paints poor Lucrece Tape. 


The family of the Stratford player (so the argument goes on), 
though writing their name in some sixty different ways, never seem to 
have employed the form ‘Shakespeare.’ Many other instances are 
adduced, and amongst them the 1598 edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
‘corrected and augmented,’ with the name of ‘ W. Shakespere’ on its 
title-page; but this last somewhat significant bit of evidence, 
obviously destructive of his own case, is passed over without even a 
word of comment or explanation. Besides, the new advocate of the 
Baconians, in his examination of the evidence, does not seem to have 
come across a record of interest and importance which is to be found 
in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, drawn up by the 
Countess of Southampton, where ‘ William Shakespeare’ is men- 
tioned as the name of the actor who played before the Queen on 
two occasions in December 1594. And yet the Countess may be pre- 

gu- sumed to have known something of the individual who had just dedi- 


hilo cated his two great poems to her own son. But such are Mr. Green- 
ent Yood’s methods ; and one is left to wonder what kind of audience he 
Kis really believes himself to be ad dressing. 

i on . ut further than this, he adopts and amplifies the argument relied 
ny Use 7 the late Dr, Webb, that Ben Jonson was in the secret, and, to 
a pers aa words, “ had clearly distinct in his own mind two different 
i of m viz. Shakspere the player, and Shakespeare the real author 
, ° Plays and Poems.’ Further, that Ben Jonson assisted in the 
ee ee a not without significance that Venus and Adonis was entered for publication 


Stratford or. ie by Richard Field. He was the son of Henry Field, tanner, of 

f "ll haa ties yom Who died in 1592, the inventory of whose goods, attached to his 

| He and Topp C2 by Shakespeare's father in August of that year. See Fleay’s 
ork of William Shakespeare, p. 112. 
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any 
production of the First Folio, the Preface to which he « a th f o 
wrote.’ In this the new advocate, to a certain extent, follow Sthtedy 
but the latter is careful to point out the parts which Tou Malon, 
write. n diq w 
Accepting for the moment this theory in its entire 
inconsistent it may seem with what most of us know to ha Oever 
honest Ben’s general character, let us see how this conspirat, ee 
his part in the curious plot. He was manifestly no adept at lay, 
business, for admittedly the greatest opportunity he ha, ae Bi 
sising the distinction in spelling between one name and the othe 
in this very First Folio, the earliest official copy, as it wer @, of the ie 
And here is what is done under his supervision. He allows the ee 
the author to appear on the title-page as William Shakespeare. a 
closely following is a list of “ The names of the Principal Actors in d 1 Tui 
these Playes, at the very head of which stands William Shakespeare 
spelt in identically the same way! Besides, in the folio edition of Ben 
Jonson’s own plays (1616) the actor who played in Every Man in His In has 
Humour is given in exactly the same form, while the name of the same tianity 
actor in Sejanus is printed Shake-speare. “ Of all styles he loved mo | Only { 
to be named Honest,’ says Drummond of Hawthornden ; and here, s go 
far as Ben Jonson had to do with the First Folio, as on other occasion ee 
to be referred to later, he identifies the author with the player in a way F r ; 
that is absolutely irreconcilable with the whimsical theories of either a 
Mr. Greenwood or any other—good and sufficient reason, perhaps, for erat 
Mr. Greenwood saying nothing about it. Socialist 
But Jonson’s references to Shakespeare are not yet exhausted; | hain ob 
and desperate efforts, as will be seen later, are resorted to by the | 45 arose 
Baconians to get over the simple statements made by him in his ves® |f ing rour 


in Shakespeare’s praise which are found with some others of a like kind TANN 
at the beginning of the First Folio. Ny They dic 

EDWARD SULLIVAN. f This 
as no he 
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THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


J. Tue FALLACIES OF KARL MARX as AIDS TO THE ELUCIDATION 
or TRUTH. 


Ir has been often and truly said that the creed of orthodox Chris- 
tianity only achieved precision through the need of refuting heresies. 
Only when errors became definite was it necessary to trace them 
to their sources, and exclude them by a barrier of doctrines, equally 
definite, which were true. 

In this respect theology is not peculiar. A striking analogy to it 
may be found in the science of economics. When this science first 
achieved a specific position and authority, and developed into the 
system which has since been known as the ‘ orthodox,’ and which 
Socialists now denounce as the ‘capitalistic’ or ‘ bourgeois,’ the 
main object of its exponents was to elucidate such detailed problems | 
as arose out of the industrial order of things which they found exist- 
= ah them. That order as a whole they accepted rather than 
They rs ae as a practical chemist accepts the order of Nature. 
“ae Ta ee it, because nobody called it in question. 
oie a x their part sufficed for practical purposes so long 
the cine them in their own domain, began to submit 
cate cea carelessly assumed, to discussion; to repre- 
ad eternal: ar 7 2 eee what had been accepted as necessary 
orthodox Theses F Dr from the very principles which the 
Never contemplated, A formulated, conclusions which they had 

roi ee ea an which they could not even regard as sane. 
place When, a AET the disturbing event which actually took 

ealth of Nations n years or so after the appearance of Smith’s 
mth Tegard to hi arl Marx issued his treatise on Capital, a work 
| “formed the Foy Ye may admit the claims of his admirers, that 
Mich ig er oundation of that reasoned economic heterodoxy 
a de Y most na re now known as ‘ scientific Socialism.’ 
ag 8Ogues, and ha one to-day who rise above the level of mere 
Serious thinkerg ve any claims such as Marx has to be regarded 
» the particular doctrines by which Marx is most 
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widely known are repudiated. But in spite of al] tiet “a E 
even sympathetic critics have discovered in it, his ee acie vii la 4 ca 
retains more than an historical interest. It embo ae ise on ind ie We 
with a masterly definiteness of form one fundamen tal aan it ie about 
one fundamental fallacy, which the Socialists of oA anday, cause 
they may disavow the latter, still use as their principal > Dog fnd th 
assaulting that economic organisation of which the otthod oi vith fl 
mists were the exponents, and to the efficiency of whieh aa toy, individ 
aim to minister. And the orthodox economists even to ia the | Jandloz 
though they have refuted the Socialists successfully ag a ty} the ma 
detailed points, have never succeeded in establishing an ako l pan 
positive principles which, by placing the truth just meat d cae 
its proper setting, and killing the fallacy by substituting a fa ts m 
positive truth for it, shall destroy Socialism at its roots eo E 
merely cutting down its branches. The very language of m nr ate 
economics does not even yet possess generally accepted and 4 __ themsel 
perly defined terms sufficient to render an attempt of this be share is 
intelligible. W and qu 
When we say, then, that Socialism as a reasoned theory isq, | they ar 
fective, that it represents, in short, not a true science but a shm| the mes 
science, we are bringing a corresponding charge against ortho] food, cl 
economics also. We are not, indeed, saying that it is a sham sciene; | getin € 
but we are saying that, as it stands, it is a radically defective scien | | problem 
It has elucidated with signal success the secondary phenomena wit} observe 
which it deals; but the primary facts and forces from which the: | suppliec 
phenomena arise it has left to be assumed by a slovenly commu aid to 1 
sense which, though trustworthy enough so long as its assumption equal de 
are not questioned, has no means of defending them when they a We exe 
subjected to systematic attack. It was in this region of assumed labor 
but undefended fundamentals that Marx secured for Socialism t ate 
main strategical basis. His success has been hitherto but the meast i mh 
of his opponents’ weakness; but it puts into their hands the men aa e 
incomparaby| “appes 


of recovering their original strength, and making it ; the aid 
e of a kind 3 


greater than it ever was before. The errors of Marx are ot & diate | tO per 
precise, so coherent, and so positive, that they serve pon u|  Doporti 
like a red line drawn on a chart, the route which it still remains Such 
sound science to follow. facts. of those 
“These general observations shall be now illustrated by ™ during t 
ao% à Posse 
II. Tam THeoRy or Marx, AND THE ImroreENoE OF or ae 
Economics To REFUTE IT. ais? Such 
If we look into any ordinary school text-book of pegs 3 Rica 
are sure to encounter the time-honoured proposition aE "1 Js ® fact 
of it, that all wealth is produced by land, labour and COP tut 


a 
stands, we shall find, for the materials and the forces 
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vi f. 
T. Peeterminste exertion of minds actuating muscles - 
pour fO ie he indeterminate product of indeterminate labour 
tal which is set aside to enhance the productivity of 
iq the ae future, and which certain labourers accumulate þe- 
about 1 have abstained from consuming it. Further we shall 
sause the three generalised agencies are brought into touch 
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e t. $ - . . 4 
and that ee al facts of life by being identified severally with 
with Be of a corresponding class. Land is identified with the 
dividua 


1, labour with the wage-paid workman ; and capital with 
jandlord ; ho has managed to obtain possession of it. Each of these 
the man W resenting a productive agency, so the argument proceeds, 
men, as repre hare of the product; and the next task which the 


orthodox economist sets ee is H Be the principles by which 
he share of each is determined. Here he is at once involved in a 
- sion of value. When each group of producers produces but 
ie of commodity, such, we will say, as chemicals, of which they 
Eves consume little or none, the gross product of which each 
share is a part is for them wealth, not 1n proportion to its own volume 
and qualities, but in proportion to the assorted commodities which 
they are able to get in exchange for it, and which constitute for them 
the means of life and enjoyment. What determines the amount of 
food, clothes, fuel, tobacco, spirits, and house-room which a group can 
get in exchange for so many tons of chemicals? The details of this 
problem have been the subject of much debate. It is enough here to 
observe that the orthodox economists generally, assuming that land has 
supplied the materials of production, that capital has given so much 
aid to it, and that for the products exchanged there is a relatively 
equal demand, maintained that a mass of commodities of any one kind 
will exchange for any assortment of others in proportion to the amount 
of labour embodied in the two aggregates. Indeed, if we follow 
Ricardo, whom. Marx tightly recognised as one of the chief of the 
orthodox or ‘ bourgeois ’ economists, the labour involved is ultimately 
the sole determining element. It is to active labour that the landlord 
i D rE 5 materials. It is to active labour that the capitalist lends 
A ae his capital. It is only because labour can use what these 
rig ee supply to it that they take a share of the product in 
Such T R the things supplied by them. ; . 
of then uced to a brief but sufficient summary, is the argument 
uring the ee who, when Marx addressed himself to his work 
in Powseasion, > e of the reign of Queen Victoria, were found by him 
e text-books r field, and whose science, as still represented = 
Mended its aes ae present representatives, has not radically 
uch bein 3 ods or enlarged its borders. ete 
on Ricardo’s ag i case, then, what Marx did was as follows. Le 
laty " tine that labour is the measure of value, and on 
ame is the admitted measure of wealth, he confronted 
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the orthodox economists with the very pertinent 


‘ R ; ; questi 
since things are of value in proportion to the ] 10D of 


al 

them, all values or wealth do not go to the labon i A bot my 
and the capitalists only take what they do take because i el dog a 
conditions, land and capital happen to be owned by aan Presei a 
right, in the nature of things, have they, he asked, to cum bie 
since it was possible to answer with respect to land theta er? ite 
estates have been honestly acquired by purchase, so ae exit nits 
having practically been the price paid for them, he concent Capit) by b 
main criticism on the question of capital itself. In whe nel = jde 
does capital itself originate ? By what right or by what ae asked perioc 
its present owners come into possession of it? To this A thene 
the orthodox economists were ready with one answer, and wih be sal 
answer only. Capital, they said, is “the reward of abstinence, Me than | 
represents so much of the products of bygone labour as the ine I ib was 
who produced them had prudently abstained from consuming a : then, 
is the answer given in the orthodox text-books still. Sọ fbn a a 
goes it is doubtless true enough, but, taken by itself, it is chil P 
There can be no libraries unless we abstain from burning books: P J 
but merely to abstain from burning them does not cause books t T | 
be written. The fact on which Marx insisted was that, under modem Tf 
conditions, capital to an increasing degree is being concentrate tion, 1 
in a few hands; and even if the men who possess it claim that they | or of 
have been labourers once, the great growth of their capital taks | we fin 
place after they have ceased to labour. How, if all wealth—spent each o 
wealth and saved wealth equally—is great or small in proportion causes 
to the labour embodied in it, can saved wealth keep on increasing in and hi 
the hands of men who, if they abstain from spending, abstain from vidual 
Jabouring also ? of cor 
Such was the riddle of the Sphinx which Marx propounded to the feudal 
orthodox economists of his day; and in his treatise on Capital he capital 
elaborated his own answer to it. The fallacies which vitiate bs that u 
reasoning in that work are, as we shall see presently, incomparably and ar 
more profound than the mere deficiencies inherent in the reason ol 
of the body of thinkers whom he attacked; but he at all events a E 
brought into prominence one fundamental truth which these ae E ma 
had altogether neglected, and as soon as this truth has been UE th aN 
in its proper setting, illuminated by its true explanation, n E È ae 
Marx was altogether blind, and thus become part and se which status 
economic science, such science will haye to recognise the de to oe 
it owes to Marx. cist | byg 
This truth consists in neither more nor less than P re 
application to economics of the principle of historical E capits! | had, if 
we wish to understand, Marx said, why in the modern WER is! j pl 
as fast as it increases, is monopolised by a non-labouring ç thet tied to 


the labourers—its admitted producers—see it slip 7° 
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ust not only cease to indulge in idle talks about ‘ absti- 
Anger r i must cease to limit our attention to things as they are 
7 


1909 


nene: a Jook for the desired explanation not in the present but the 

now, 22 the whole present régume—that of the employer and em- 
T past. Se the capitalist and the wage-paid labourer—which the 
bi ployed, 0 sonomist accepts as the only régime possible, is, he said, 
ty orthodox + distin ctive features, a wholly modern phenomenon, evolved 
iy in its pi causes from conditions that were widely different. 
iti py histori modern is it that, although we can trace its birth to a 
‘ ee ae ding with the decline of the feudal system, and identify 
i enooforward the precise nature of its development, it can hardly 
a 5 said to have assumed Bayer OCIA proportions at a period earlier 
k in CO eginning of the reign of George the Third, and even then 
i ess practically confined to England, from which country, since 
rx | shen, it has been spreading itself throughout the world. If, Marx 
fa continued, We would understand the phenomena of capitalism, we 
PA must consider how, as a historical fact, capitalism rose out of feuda- 
ish ism; whilst if we would make our understanding of the matter 


complete we must consider how feudalism rose out of something that 
went before it. 

If we take, then, a bird’s-eye view of the history of human civilisa- 
tion, remembering that labour is always the sole producer of wealth, 
or of the whole material conditions on which civilisation depends, 
we find that labour has exerted itself under three successive systems, 
each of which has gradually given place to another owing to historical 
causes which have pertained to an evolutionary world-movement, 
and have lain entirely outside the intentions or the desires of indi- 
viduals. The first of these was the slave system, the second the system 
of corvée, or work exacted from the labourer as an incident of his 


the feudal status; the third is the system of wage-paid labour, or of 
A capitalism. All three systems have one feature in common, namely, 
5 


that under each the labourers, who are always the majority, support 
and are subject to the orders of a smaller class above them; but as 
coi stem has historically given place to the next, the details of 
i er subjection have undergone an evolutionary change. Under 


zl a ave system the labourer was a chattel belonging to his master, 
di Thee like a domestic animal, call nothing but his food his own. 


a ees he rose to a condition of limited independence. If 
Status i an or artisan, he found his work defined for him by his 
pe ayot otherwise, from which it was dificult for him 


0 
sie ae and a portion of his products was taken from him as tolls 
HP bis ow udal superiors. But the implements of his industry were 
a | had, ig n he conducted it at his own discretion. Similarly 4 ae 
ft ae qantas, a property in the fields he cultivated with his 


olding, and was bound for specific periods to place his 
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labour at the service of his overlord. But neither nt 
3 net ; ' nder 

system nor under the feudal system was any part played b the thy 

it exists to-day. How, then, Marx asked, did the ca ifs y ç itale 
arise ? It was, he says, in its origin a strictly local préa AM SYatey 
in England out of various local circumstances, chief aaa I atog | 
were the dissolution of the great feudal households cone ij 
the Wars of the Roses, and the rapid growth of sheep-fay Sequent 0 
expense of tillage. Anyhow, in England, by the time annie at thy 
Eighth, a large class had already made its appearance con, ent ; 
men who, neither as artisans nor cultivators, were provided tig 
as they once had been by the general constitution of see, long | 
the means of prosecuting the labour necessary to support a mith 
Here, says Marx, we have the germ of the modern working A live 
the proletariate, the essential characteristic of which, as distin ae 
from the working class under feudalism, is the fact that its a p 
whilst obliged to produce, are without the implements of oral 
tion, and are consequently driven to borrow them from another h i 
altogether, which is able to make with them in their necessity whateye | 
terms it pleases. The essence of modern capitalism is, in short, simply 
this, a divorce unknown in any previous stage of civilisation betwen 
the implements of production and the producers, the result of which 
is that the class which owns the implements is able to exact from 
the producers, as the price of being allowed to use them, the whole 
of the product except that irreducible fraction needed by the pr: 

ducers to keep body and soul together. 

This divorce in Henry the Highth’s time was but just beginning | 
to be appreciable. To bring it to its completion was the gradual work 
of centuries; but the eighteenth century saw it a completed factin | 
England, and from England it has spread itself like an epidemic 
throughout the civilised world generally. 

The labourers remain, however, the sole producers still. The 
interests and profits of capital are created by them alone, being merely 
names for a portion of their products which is taken from them. But 
though under capitalism they have lost much, there is son 
which they have meanwhile gained. They have gained a pr 
they did not possess under feudalism, and through that e 
they will ultimately find redemption. Their economie oe 
bad as it is already, will necessarily grow worse and worse., F 
will take more and more, leaving them less and less, until T 
unified misery a unified class consciousness shall cone i 
and labour, combining against capital, shall repossess itself g jc gaint! 
implements. It will thus recover the independence which it a freedo® 
by the substitution of feudalism for slavery, and: retam sendai? | 
which it had gained by the substitution of capitalism for is ia 
This new régime, when established, will constitute aie iD 
by Socialism; and thus Socialism will be evolved from © 
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impersonal process, just as capitalism was evolved 
nd feudalism from the régime of slavery, 
, its outlines we have the bold and far-reaching theory 
pere, in eee confronted the theory of the orthodox economists, 
which £ q existing conditions by taking their existence for 
explaine these conditions in reality were the things which 
d explanation. We will now briefly consider both 


4909 
1 
peral anc 
bee dalism, a 
0 


j, Tue THEORY OF Marx AS INDICATING FoR THE First Tryp 


TAL PROBLEMS OF WHICH IT OFFERS No SOLUTION. 


que FUNDAMEN 
Jt might easily be shown that the evolutionary theory of Marx 
is, on its historical side, inaccurate in many particulars. The economic 
stages into which he divides the past are really less sharply separated 
than they are in the picture which he draws of them. Abraham pur- 
chased land with capital in the form of silver. The merchant princes 
.of Tyre owned capital in the form of ships : and, whereas he takes the 
slave system for his starting point, this in reality grew out of condi- 
tions that went before it. His neglect of this last point will demand 
‘our attention presently ; but in spite of all such criticisms, his survey 
of economic history broadly corresponds, so far as it goes, with fact, 
and must be accepted as forming one of the most important contri- 
butions made to economic thought in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, its accuracy as a picture is, for practical purposes, 
sufficient. Its deficiency lies in the fact that it is a picture and little 
more. It exhibits to us a sequence of phenomena, but it omits the 
underlying forces to which the sequence is due, and it consequently 
propounds far more problems than it solves. 
» These unsolved problems it leaves for a sounder science to answer, 
some of them presenting difficulties of so obvious a kind as to press 
themselves on the common sense of the least instructed thinkers. 
eet difficulties the most prominent are as follows. The ordinary 
m ie apes production as it is to-day, and compares it with 
chet ch ows it to have been at no very distant period, is aware 
a 1 pee of nearly everything which he buys or uses, a part 
oth are A ee by scientific knowledge and invention, of which 
tempted n eyond the reach of his own capacities. He is theri 
labour ig foe to question the primary principle—namely, a 
Whole cones r e producer—by which Marx sought to interpret i 
I to oes ne economic history. Again reflecting further, he ae 
lhour embodias if all commodities are wealth in proportion to the 
odied in them, nothing can fail to be valuable which labour 


1g emplo 
Vor, tibo make. He knows, however, from observation or perhaps 
: EXV No. 38 : ; Ea 
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from unfortunate experience, that labour of the Most «ie at 190 
constantly embodied in commodities which nobog Saltul kings 
or in elaborate mechanisms which do not answer ane to he | 
: : eir y, te 
and are sold as scrap iron. How, then, he asks, can a Putpog. a A 
otherwise than incomplete, according to which value is formula A 
by nothing else than labour ? determin a Í 
The instinctive objections of common sense will prob pow! 
here. They will, however, lead us to others of a yet noe ably en read 
character. Ormidah, whe 
Marx, in his survey of the three economic stages, though hey 
insists on the differences which distinguish each from the ngh | 1V. 
also insists on the fact that one feature is common to all a 
In each we find the labourers, who form the immense Bi 
mankind, ruled in some way or other by men who form me J 1 
minority, and who, according to Marx, do nothing but ogne | i 
rob them. If this paradoxical arrangement had been a a al 
and rare phenomenon, it might be accounted for by accidental a A 
cumstances such as those which Marx adduces from the history of E 
one particular country. But such is not the case. During the Period | the 
covered by Marx in his survey of the three stages, societies throu. | soci 
out the civilised world have been dissolved and have reconstructed poin 
themselves. They have passed through every kind of vicissitude musi 
but this one feature has in every case reappeared. The minority weni 
in many respects has changed its mode of action, but whatever the 7 
nature of its rule a minority has ruled still. For so general a fat | whic 
there must be some general cause. But if we ask what itis, the sciene | fori 
of Marx can provide us with no answer. | place 
But a question, more immediately striking if not more important | grou 
than these, is as follows: It is admitted and insisted on by Mam were 
and by all other Socialists also, that ever since capitalism established fight 
itself as the ruling system—that is to say, since the middle of the and 
eighteenth century—the production of wealth has increased a5! cond 
never increased before. Now the establishment of capitalism meat, than 
according to the definition of Marx, the final completion of the divorce the : 
between the labourers and the implements of labour. If, then, Hi each 
is really the sole productive force, what is the explanation eh in ti 
fact that the productivity of the labourers has increased md Shy 
proportion as their divorce from their implements has ae a certa 
itself ? Capital, says Marx, is ever growing greater and grt Ge whil 
capital is the surplus of what the labourers produce, abstraci e ener 
them as fast as they produce it. If the capital, therefor ey aA is m 
the surplus must increase also. Why does the surplus a pe f taine 
total does not increase because somebody abstracts a part © nise | ug 
Marxian doctrine that capital is the reward of abstract rend Whi 
more obviously inadequate than the doctrine that it © ert 


of abstinence. 
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J Perey it short, on which Marx takes us is a journey through 
ie reviously unexplored by economists, but his route is 
terri 

a 


es asking unanswered questions; and the only 


nte at formed for us is that he h : 
ea he has really pertormec ! e has made them audible. 
service done this, however, 1s no small thing. It is the first step 


To have gwering them. My object in this article is to give the 
fowaras Paine the initial and most general truths which emerge 
shen once these questions come to be systematically considered, ~ 
tae MARXIAN THEORY OF LABOUR as THE Sore PRODUCTIVE 
AGENCY, APPLICABLE, WITH CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS, TO THE 
BARLIER STAGES OF INDUSTRY. 


The first problem to be considered—and it contains the clue to 
all the rest—is clearly indicated by Marx, though indicated in a 
negative Way: He starts with the system of slavery. How did this 
system itself come into existence? How did minorities throughout 
the ancient world come to own slaves, while the vast majorities, on 
the other hand, were enslaved ? Herbert Spencer, as a student of 
sociology rather than as a formal economist, recognises this as the 
point at which our inquiries into the origin and nature of civilisation 
must begin. In order to understand slavery we must consider what 
went before it. 

The origin of society, he points out, was the small family group, 
which, according to the possibilities open to it of obtaining food 
for its members, grew into the tribe and nation. This growth taking 
place from a multitude of family centres, there arose amongst various 
groups a constant struggle for territory. The issues of this struggle 
were decided by force of arms, and the groups which had the best 
fighters, and whose fighters had the best commanders, increased 
and throve whilst the others dwindled or disappeared. Under such 


IV. 


“conditions the protection of industry was a more important matter 


than the simple details of its prosecution ; and thus in each group 
the rulers were those who could fight the best. 

But besides the differentiation thus effected within the limits of 
ae group itself, a wider differentiation took place which influenced 
Spe ae whole races or groups of groups collectively. This, says 
ce mainly the result of climate. The races which inhabited 
whilst ae and rainless regions developed a peculiar energy, 
ace a inhabiting regions which were hot and moist, were 
ig nee : These latter regions are those, however, in which Nature 
tained eke and yields to labour the richest and most easily ob- 
Not ‘Naas Tt Wes in such regions that civilisation began, but 

oe the initiative of the original inhabitants sense 
exertion ertility of their habitat enabled them to live with little 


» lts moisture reduced to a minimum their inclination to 
662 
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exert themselves, and in process of time they were f Marg ; 190 
those other races which, cradled in drier cli Subjugat i 
; ; ; a climates, Tetaj eq by i 
vigour unimpaired. In this natural descent of the st ameq their i js £ 
on—to use Spencer’s words—‘ the richer and more ace € A yer) 
we see the origin of slavery, and all the ancient Ment tat, sole 
reposed on it. “ationg the pro“ 
The meaning of the above facts may be briefly s i pro] 
Under those ae conditions in Ka all haman paria thy; emb 
its starting-point, successful war was the primary condition of; has na 
The fighters were like a dam erected round the producers sa Indust. fa 
from the inundation of a flood of enemies from without. Sette hut 
in fighting strength was, therefore, the quality most essent INAI at 
welfare of all the members of any community that was to : to the frag 
and for this reason the military class, and especially its lead men 
the ruling class, the producing class being constrained to support oii pin 
The truth of this generalisation is abundantly illustrateq D | somi 
history. Commercial Carthage was destroyed when military Carth u each 
could no longer defend itself. The slave system of the ancient wa f play 
was due to the paramount part which military power and SUCCES gel 
played in the affairs of nations; and the slave-owning minority cop. pert 
sisted of those persons in whom, as a class, military strength resided mer 
And what is true of the slave system is true of the feudal system inte 
also. That, too, arose out of the paramount importance for all ie 
classes of a military class, which could secure at all events the rudiments 
of internal order; and the privileged classes under feudalism, who a 
took toll of the producers, did so because they represented as a clas a 
the needed military strength. In other words, under the slave levie 
system and the feudal system alike the minority owed their position aA 
to the fact that they performed that function on which the welfare, press 
and sometimes the existence, of all primarily depended. labor 
We shall presently see that precisely the same principle applies assoc 
to the position of the minority under the modern régime of capitalism. weal 
But we must first examine—for as yet we have only stated it—that that, 
doctrine of Marx, which for him formed the key to history—namely, it m 
that labour and the labouring classes alone produce all wealth. one | 
that 
V.— FAILURE OF THE MARXIAN THEORY TO EXPLAIN THE CAPITALIST te 
SYSTEM, AND THE INCREASED Propuction or WEALTH walk fe 
HAS COINCIDED WITH ITS DEVELOPMENT. only 
When the doctrine that labour is the producer of all re ves 
applied, as Marx applied it, to production in the modern world, ° : | 
the ordinary man—to repeat what I have said already i) tlam, 
think that it closely resembles nonsense. But before We e of in 
such a judgment let us go back, as Marx does, to the earlier in JE ae 
P f 


of society, and we shall reach a stage with regard to which 
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ue. In states of society which are savage 
o~) 


tr / or onl 
? | i coy civilised, ordinary pike is really, as Marx says, the 
d very oducer of wealth ; the implements of production are the 
, sole p of past labour likewise ; and commodities exchange in 
n cae to the amount of ordinary labour directly or indirectly 

a in them. The amount of labour embodied in different 
$ embo Jities is the measure of their economic value, because all 
d ai approximately equal; not, indeed, in its application—for 
5 iot of employment develop themselves in the dawn of history— 
‘ is its quality. The faculties of different men, by being con- 
ty ventrated on special tasks, give rise to special dexterities; but the 
he faculties thus specialised are approximately of the same grade. The 
, men who make the implements of production—in other words, 
| vimitive capital—are on a level with the men who use them. In 
n some cases they are the same individuals. Above all, the labour of 


each is entirely directed by himself. Mind as well as muscle of course 
plays a part in the process ; but the mind as well as the muscle is in 


ld each case the labourer’s own; or where several men unite in the 
s performance of some common task, the requisite agreement between 
ji- them is an agreement between the minds of labourers. There is no 
d. interference from without. The ruling minority takes, but it does 
; not produce. 


When slavery develops itself in the manner just now described, 
the situation is in one respect modified, but otherwise it remains the 
same.’ It is modified in this way, that the operations of labour now 
are subjected to an external influence other than that of the tolls 
levied by the minority on its products. The self-directed exertions 
of the primitive labourer or labouring group now experience the 
pressure of external coercion from above. The work of the individual 
labourer is at once prolonged and intensified. The voluntarily 
associated group becomes the organised gang. The production of 
wealth is hereby greatly increased. It is to be observed, however, 
that, so far as the ruling class is concerned, and the higher ranks of 
ee particularly, the influence exercised over labour is mainly 
ieee coercion. The efficiency of the labouring unit—namely, 
an oe mind directing one pair of hands—is left to take care of 
a x aa compelled to exert itself more unremittingly and 
of nn ime. The efficiency of labour, for the accomplishment 
only by a = association of the many units is essential, is increased 
were a Simple Process of addition, as though each fresh labourer 

Weight placed in the same scale of a balance. Wealth, to 
ly: f fy 
tee mae eccatlty, in any broad statement of a case (and Marx is not to be 
of industri J Omissions on this score) that the prevailing and distinctive features 


ti 
eespiiong Stages and systems should alone be emphasised, and wae many 
Winans ; o matter how important, should be omitted. The proper place for these 
®quent and more minute criticism. 3 
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speak generally, is in proportion to the number of sl 

- a 
number of hours for which they can be compelled to 
ruling minority, or at all events the higher ranks 
in determining the actual details of labour. 


that 
Jacke 
now 


ae who are themselves slaves, or to freemen of inferior, incon 

The truth of this statement is evidenced by the absence Ta Position aocor! 

literature of works relating to industry. We have sik evide, el 0880) 
Dee 


the P 
equal 
indivi 
of feu 
Jabow 


more direct kind in the systematic contempt expressed } oa 
thinkers for industrial avocations as a whole—even for th ancient 
money-getting. The word ‘mechanical’ amongst the E art of 
synonym for ‘low’ or ‘ contemptible.’ S Wasia 

And when from the ancient slave systems we pass to the g 


of feudalism the same broad facts, though in a modified for am . 3 
front us. The problem here is complicated by the part ply a 
tl pare Lae : : © part played } the tc 
he monks; but, this being put aside—for exceptions must þe y a 
omitted—the producing class as a whole was so despised by the ai a 
minority that no one of gentle blood could so much as link: vit 
trade. Still less could such a man sully himself by association with at oni 
the details of manufacture. This well-known fact may be taken a syster 
sufficient warrant for the assertion that the direct agents of pro- hecon 
duction under feudalism, just as under the slave system, were one ri 
labourers who owned, as such, the implements or the capital used by intert: 
them, and who, as to the details of their labour, worked under ther 2400 
own direction. The proposition of Marx, then, may still be accepted He 
as true—that labour produces all wealth, and that commodities alread 
exchange in proportion to the amount of labour embodied in them. and 0 
Let us now ask what, in respect of the wealth produced, have light x 
been the results of labour as operating under these three past condi- 
tions. Described broadly, the several results have been as follows: Wi 
Under the primitive condition the wealth produced was so meagre 
that, judged by subsequent standards, it would be hardly called 
wealth at all. The ruling minority were mainly distinguished from Th 
the producers, not by the amount of their wealth, but by the fac! u 
that they did not work for it. The refinements and conveniences 
of life—wealth, as we understand it—did not begin to appear, ® Á T 
Herbert Spencer insists, until the operations of labour were intensified a 
by the institution of slavery. The higher ranks of the minority unde A 
the Roman Empire possessed wealth in the form of houses and assort is the 
ments of luxuries, many of which can hardly be equalled by the p: f With a 
ductive agencies of to-day; but if we consider the entire popula Which 
amongst which such wealth was to be found, the amount of it, e Capita 
in relation to the entire populations, was small. Under feudalst i To 
was smaller still. The private citizens of Pompeii had. an z deduc 
comforts undreamed of by mediæval kings. The working diss ave Tents 
England during a portion of the fifteenth century appe?" spsert Hapro 


commanded an unusual quantity of meat, but Aeneas Silvius 
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e liable to scurvy from want of vegetables, They 
ences such as windows and artificial light, which are 
of course in even the poorest dwelling. Had the divisible 
now i aa nation been divided in equal portions, there would, 
income of to modern ideas, have been very little to divide. The 
pis decline of wealth during the Middle Ages was in part 
wars as compared with the ‘pax Romana’; but an 
iy obvious reason is the fact that, whilst the efficiency of the 
equany | labourer was no greater than it had been, the machinery 
a was far less efficacious in extorting from the individual 
of feuda ee maximum product than the slave system. 
in however, as we come to the period when, as Marx insists, 
Peis system began to transform itself into modern capitalism, 
the total product of wealth-producing human effort, relatively to the 
numbers concerned in it, at once began to grow. This growth for 
some two hundred years was gradual. But when, as Marx says, 
capitalism had made itself dominant in England, production began 
at once to increase there by leaps and bounds ; whilst as fast as that 
system has spread itself throughout other countries the increase has 
become greater still. The world had never seen the like. To take 
one rough illustration : the tons of seaborne merchandise of all the 
intertrading nations rose from 20,000,000 tons in the year 1840 to 
240,000,000 tons in the year 1887. 

Here we are brought back to two questions which have been 
already indicated—questions which go to the root of the whole matter, 
and on which neither Marx nor the orthodox economists throw any 
light whatever. 


onvenl 


VI—THE Inner MEANING OF THE CAPITALISTICO SYSTEM, WHICH IT 
. STILL REMAINS ror Economic Scrence TO FORMULATE. 


These questions are as follows: 
The first is, Why, relatively to the number of human beings 
eee has wealth grown at all during the past few hundred 
Is? 
ane is, Why has so large a proportion of this wealth been 
A are in the hands of a minority called ‘ the capitalists ze? 
is the aa » Which combines the first and second, is, Why, if labour 
With an TOONE of wealth, has this increased productivity begun 
which jg ept pace with the divorce of labour from its implements, 
Capitalism > ccording to Marx, the essence and inner meaning of 


T . 
Ae S first of these questions Marx, from his own premises, can 
Ments nee at all. He can only refer to the fact that the imple- 
abour have improved; but since, according to him, these 


Mpr 
Provements have been made by labour, this is merely to restate 
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the fact, not to explain it. By what internal] cha ; 

labour, as such, become capable of improving pa M its 
em ? 


orthodox economists are in not much better case 
say, increases because capital increases. Capital, ; duction , 
its amount, increases the product of labour ; and ¢ 


ause Certaj 


saved an increasing quantity of oats which enabled } 
LOrge 


multiplied. 
To the question of why some men have become 


8 t 


Capitalist, 


than others, ule ody reply of Marx 18 an appeal to English ne nature 
which, even if it answered the question with regard to th Ustory accide 
of capitalism in England for one or two generations, vou pionen is the 
application to its development in other countries, especial] haye v Ms 
countries as America, where most capitalists have Tae ve Sud | that € 
humblest ranks of labour. vom thy impler 
As to the third question, Marx and Ricardo are alike absolute, p not to 
silent. The answer to all three is to be found in the answer to the al crete Í 
The capitalists, who are the ruling minority in the third ecoa ia 
stage, owe their position to a cause, not identical with, but wa | pan 
analogous to, that which explains the position of the minorities tha l o f 
went before it. Like its predecessors, this minority exercises a control La 
over the majority because it represents the efficiencies which hay 5 101 
come to be most essential to the welfare, the power, and even the | ae 
existence of the community. These efficiencies are, in the modem | ae 
world, the efficiencies which raise to a maximum the production od | and ir 
economic wealth, and which, having raised, maintain it. However hand-I 
small the share of the new wealth may be which in the shape of com: existin 
forts and conveniences diffuses itself amongst the poorer classes, they themse 
are unwilling to forgo the increment when once they have become the sir 
accustomed to it, and are so far dependent on those to whose activities Certair 
the increment is due. Just as under feudalism they were dependent the exi 
on the men who could protect their labour, so under capitalism they by enla 
are dependent on the men who can augment its product. lt, “all 
Such is the nature of the case when stated in the most geneil pate 
terms. Let us now go into particulars. Under feudalism and the wah 
slave system, just as under the primitive régime preceding na ae 
labour, to speak broadly, may be regarded as the sole product ie : 
And it was so in this very definite sense that the minds as wae a i ne 
hands engaged in it were the minds of the labourers He T nS 
The superior classes—the military and the intellectual se rete 
dained to take any part in the productive process whatsoeve isto) J Why b 
nevertheless, though thus left to itself, made in the cours? 0 pal een in 
very considerable advances, These advances were due to Ue j Who ug 
causes. One, as Herbert Spencer insists, was the pressuz? h hidi Obvion 


slaves, which raised labour to a higher pitch of intensity, 2” 
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1909 , officiontly, was continued under the feudal system. 
hough a the division ot employments, which, as Spencer insists 
gnothe wa an owing to natural causes jn very early times. A third 
jjkewise mulation of knowledge gained by common experience ; 
yas tbe eN certain men, of special artistic skill. And yet 
and ae ae all these causes of progress, had made as a productive 
: aa advance since the days of ancient Rome up to the 
agency n ~ capitalism began to develop itself—a system which the 
ime i es mists accepted without question, and as to whose 
xX rx has nothing to tell us except that it originated in certain 
‘dents of English history, and that its inner nature, when analysed, 

aooi divorce of labour from its implements. 
is the f course, perceived—to repeat what has been said already— 


TX, 0 i 
A element in the case was the vast improvement which the 
plement of labour have undergone. But to insist on this fact is 
1 


not to answer the problem. It is merely to restate it in a more con- 
orete form. Why have the implements improved ? The real question 
lies there; and the answer, when demanded in this way, is further off 
thanever. If the labourers are the sole producers, not only of market- 
able commodities, but also of the implements or capital used in 
producing them—if capital is nothing, as Marx says, but past labour 
fossilised—how has it come about that these implements have 
improved in proportion to the success with which they have been 
stolen, as fast as produced, from the producers? To take the industry 
—namely, the textile—which is next in importance to agriculture, 
and in which capitalism achieved its earliest triumphs—have the 
hand-looms and distafis and spinning-wheels which capitalism found 
existing in the days of Henry the Eighth spontaneously hatched 
themselves like eggs into the mechanisms of the modern factory by 
the simple process of being stolen from their quondam owners ? 
Certain later Socialists, and indeed Marx himself, dimly perceiving 
= ae of some such difficulty as this, have sought to meet it 
: R their definition of labour so as to include, as Marx expresses 
5 aculties of mind as well as body which are necessary to the 


fe ee of any value-in-use.? But this formula amounts to 
ng more than the truism that every pair of human hands has a 
em, uman min 


d connected with it—or, in other words, that a man is a 


fb ` fig , not a dog or a donkey. The broad conception of the 
yes is hands = a man whose distinctive activity is the application of 
dis | him, ee Implements ’ susceptible of being taken away from 
ou aao on which the whole fabric of the Marxian logic 
oy f AY these ; ‘unchanged and unextended ; and the question remains 
gin ¥ been in the mplements, having practically remained what they had 
oi f Tho used p reat World, began to be improved as soon as the men 
A f “viously. ae Ceased as owners to have any direct interest in them. 


^ the reasoning of Marx there is a great hiatus somewhere. 
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A clue to the missing solution may be foung in 1909 T 


though he is instructive through what he definite] am 
rather than through what he says. He begins his W, aoe wind 
with the proposition that the increase of productivi a 0 in its ch 
on labour, as such, but on the extent to which E: depen s is to 94) 
conception of a labourer being substantially that of ML divide i the 8c0P 
a person performing manual operations with the assista om and, and it 
implements. And apart from the intensification of in of Mate iaa | 
coercion from above, division of labour has been the ron is Ue j ihe i i 
progress from the primitive ages up to the dawn of the a dustry Recs 
But when we come to those subsequent phenomena whic SYstey f A ther 
beginning in Smith’s time to exhibit themselves one Were only necessary 
scale, its efficiency as an explanation ceases. Division of label ajot of 
enable a given number of men to multiply carts, but it will nail tay | ‘iments 
them to turn a cart into a steam engine. eat | ponceriet 
But to make Smith’s formula adequate one thing only ig neal another 
and that is to substitute for the word ‘labour’ with its A t super-dir 
connotations the comprehensive word ‘efort? If we say that y and ener 
increase of productivity characteristic of the capitalistic system ts to the Jal 
its origin in a new division of effort, the true solution of the proben | It is 
will have come within our reach at last. ultimate 
Let us return for a moment to what Marx says about minda | = E 
involved in labour. The action of a superior mind in the case | Bee 
certain labourers provides Marx with an explanation of superio | of owner 
individual skill. The same explanation is brought forward also by improvin, 
Ruskin. The use, says Ruskin, which the labourer makes of hi | by itself 
hands is determined by the character of the intellect and the wl} tools wor 
directing them. Some men for this reason excel in the use of the} products: 
trowel, others in the use of the paint-brush or the sculptor’s chisel This $ 
But in each case the mind which both: Marx and Ruskin havel Np necessary 


view is the mind of the individual by whose hands the skilled labou ; even so fi 
is exercised. Productive effort, then, even in its simplest form, on labourer 4 
prises two elements—the individual pair of hands and the individul The prim: 
mind directing it ; but since both of these inhere in the same indivi | from the 
person, they are called when in action by the single name of labo i ey 
And when labourers unite, like a family of ordinary shore ee 
common work, like that of fishing in a small boat, the efforts a the = 
though needing to be directed and organised, are rightly calli ntirell ma > 
also; for whatever the organisation may be, it ip as at Capital b 
from the men by whose hands and arms the organised © 2 iy Thich ‘th 
made. But if from such a case as that of fishing from a sm Ames | Mus ee 


boat we turn to an enterprise such as that of the discovery of poni Tnd of 0 
a new feature confronts us. The crews of the vessels 2 jes É $ the labou 
were able, if we include the officers, to manage their on objet to A "ception, 
seamen; but the course which the vessels took P patel {labour 


which they were directed, these were determined by #§ 
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unctions from the minds of his labourers—that 
chara 
t : : : 
e, 10 owing to the force of a will outside their own that the 
ng group 
compare, then, the efforts involved in the discovery of 
e 
hermen we § 
“ot of W. z k 
pr in accordance with which the labour of all the labourers 
other mind possessing exceptional qualities, which co-directs or 
and energl 
ultimate direction of labour is separated from the mind of the labourer, 
meaning of capitalism. The mere separation of the labourer in point 


f mind of Columbus himself. This mind was so separate 
in aa’ cter and f p A z 
.. qrews——that the object pursued by it lay wholly outside 
is to 53) his only of their initiative, but very often of their belief ; 
the § Ee only : 
ib was s in question did not reverse their labours and take 
8 ° i to Europe, the enterprise having been rendered futile 
ihe ships Da ; 
if w ‘ith the efforts involved in the industry of a small group of 
oy ee that, whilst a division of labour is equally 
other -in both cases, there is in the larger enterprise a division o 
necessaly hich in the smaller no trace 1s perceptible. It is a division 
+ mental effort, : 7 : 
Eerie is no longer directed by their own minds only, but also by 
0 
super-directs the manual operations of each ; and in this way talents 
ies which exist only in the few lend their power simultaneously 
to the labours of the average many. 
It is this division of effort or industrial functions by which the 
_ and not any separation in point of ownership of the labourer from his 
material Implements, that constitutes the real essence and inner 
of ownership from his tools could itself have done nothing towards 
improving them or augmenting their products. Indeed, if this stood 


"| by itself the result would have been of an opposite character. The 


- tools would have been allowed to deteriorate; the amounts of the 
products to decline. 

This separation in point of ownership has undoubtedly been a 
cesary condition of the change, but not the vital part of it; and 
even so far as material conditions are concerned the separation of the 
ae his tools is an incident whose importance is secondary. 
sin ae ay in the case is the separation of the labourer, not 
ee cee of production, but from such products as are 
etesives h Is subsistence, so that instead of receiving them directly 
Which person ne indirectly as wages from the hands of another person, 

e labour cs pene them to him is able to make conditions that 
Power hag te nae al be performed in a prescribed way; and this 
“pital, but of ongin primarily in the possession, not of implement- 
Which the Won ee in other words, of those necessaries 
“IS possessed arer primarily labours to obtain. Wage-capital as 
, 4 of one m constitutes the material means by which the master- 
a the labo à an directs the labour of many; and of this direction of 
n A Optional p wy Ordinary men by the intellect and the energy of 


nal 
f “llabour are al the great modern improvements in the implements 
are the results. ES : 
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dustrial 4 voy 
d of Con . 
m indivig k 
and han he 
8 Tealised 


. Me, 
Pecore ita 


whether of will or intellect or imagination, instea 
effects to the development of incommunicable skill 
themselves in the form of direction to the minds 
mass of labourers generally. When once this fact ; 
and the results of capitalism, as described by Marx, 
As presented by himself, in his mere superficial descripti 
they are as unexplained and inexplicable as the fein, Of the 
engine would be if our sole knowledge of it were derived roe a st 
tion of its external shape and movements, and nothin : 
the properties or even the existence of the steam. 
But when orthodox economic science shall have assi 
fundamental fact, a further fact remains which it m 
and elucidate likewise. The increased and still increas 
of wealth-producing effort under capitalism is due, we 
the fact that capitalism is merely the means by which the exception 
talents of the few are enabled to affect the individual taskwork ¢ 
the many; but why did this process begin—as Marx right] 


Ea 
Æ 


Sey, 
a 


ust TeCoptis 


mg efficien l 


increasing magnitude, has this process since then continued to devely 
and extend itself? In order to answer these questions the econonis 
will have to turn from the details of economic analysis to the vite 


facts of history; and these facts may be briefly summed up as | 


fact—or, at all events, as many facts pertaining to a single mor 


ment. This movement consists of the gradually increasing defect f feat 
nere De § 


of the keenest minds and the most powerful wills from the fell 
opened to ambition by war, by mere learning, by theology = 
ecclesiastical politics, and by the service of secular princes, aud th 
concentration of these minds and wills on the processes by 
wealth is produced, instead of on those arts which secure 1, % i 
equivalents, ready made as guerdons. This movement, the ye 
causes to which it is due, the partial anticipation of it in ae 
Italy and elsewhere, and the enormous stimulus given to it a 
countries such as America, form subjects for a chapter of Re 
which still remains to be written. The fact of this movent t 
its general trend are sufficiently familiar to all who have t ‘ats ft 
of an historical education; but it still remains for €° ae jn the! 
elucidate them in such a way as will place them systematic gent 
true economic setting. The nature of the division of gi 7 jo obsot 
ally indicated, and the various ways in which socialistic 108 | 
it, will in the next article be examined more minutely. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A 


nLUTION OF THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 
5 


down of the last effort after a settlement of the education 
n spite of the high character and marked ability of those 
n both sides approached each other with the earnest desire for 

Eee has surely brought to the front some important lessons. 

Bit not clear that the failure is occasioned by the negotiations 
having started from a basis which is absolutely unsound? This 
basis is composed of two most unworkable assumptions, viz. :— 

(1) That England requires a single system of national education. 

(2) That State schools must have their religious type settled for 
them by the State. 

It is easy to show the fallacy of these two assumptions, which 
many minds appear to have accepted as axioms. 

_ (1) Whatever may be the case with other countries, the whole 

_ genius of the English people is dead against uniformity. In our 

associations for religious, philanthropic, scientific, artistic, and, if 
there be any other enterprise, people start on their own lines, employ 
ther own methods, draw up their own rules, choose their own managers. 
land when they come to the State for recognition and support, they 

lutually submit to certain conditions. But not so as to deprive 

themselves of their own raison d’être or to be forced into some rigid 
of Procrustes, 

À ee ae by its ‘ contracting out’ provisions, in a manner 

j ‘ee at the dual system is the only way out of the difficulty. 

stot} stl ae of Government was, no doubt, to make this provision a 

ug? Tee one. But it became very clear that “contracting- 

Gee a see the schools concerned, or virtually set up 
hif “Otalists to take a arge scale by making it tempting for denomina- 

f lamony With i advantage of it. Would it not be much more in 

gc Ma mug More ° nature of things frankly to accept the dual system 

| 3 Whole-hearted and logical way ? 
| betiveen eae be more certain than that the country is divided 
Soon ei, 1 believers in (1) the denominational and (2) the un- 
"oninationg System. It is quite idle to deny the strength of 
Convictions in the face of the fifty; millions that hav 


453 . 
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been given in support of Church schools and the 
still being made, in spite of the heavy financial bik Tenuoy, 


D 


they are handicapped, to keep the 11,000 which a} i i 
It is surely the fue of the State now as ae wl hold th a shool 
: Past, to re Ty results 
two systems. COgnig, apio“ 
‘ Yes, is the well-known reply, ‘that was all Ver Thi 
denominational schools came upon the rates, but ee til schools 
schools must come under public control, and come into the Siy Sur 
system.’ ‘One national system,’ as I have tried i One Nati ositio: 
not desired or desirable in England; it is a mere wai Os) of pare 
ignores the facts. ‘Public control ’ by all means, only let ea Thi Thi 
understood what it is in the field of national education that e le a parti 
is entitled to control and what not. the itos a muck 
Why does the State take up the education of the people af j r 
Simply because we have come to recognise that thorough a a 
education is necessary for the nation if it is to hold its own a . Fel 
other nations, and that it has therefore become a national ough I 
too important and too costly to be left to private effort. È Fell 
But there is another side to education—the religious side-yyi} vote: 


it was no doubt the State’s duty to regulate as long as the State mj} area; t 
the Church were component parts of one homogeneous body. in each 

But this has long ceased to be the case. Religiously we aredivid) under i 
into hundreds of sections. Parliament represents, not only em} tothe: 
variety of Christian persuasion, but also Jewish and other m| good fo 
Christian bodies. How, then, can it be fair or reasonable forth} soas t 
State to concern itself with the religious education of our chili) to be s 
far less to control it ? transfer 

In 1870, when for the first time rate-supported schools va party, \ 
established, the State distinctly recognised its limitations by puts termi 


an end to religious examination by her Majesty's inspectors f sae 
by ceasing to give any grant for religious instruction. Well be | a ae 
it have been had this principle of non-intervention 1m an ae 
been logically carried out by the State. But from that day g been tr 
we have suffered from State interference in the matter, ae and i 
in the recent claim for a universal State-favoured form of reig Provisio 
teaching, and there will be no peace till we are rid of it. jo wl Ney 
‘The secular solution, then?’ No, indeed. To al A got Ones mi 
the Christian religion as the foundation of character am tary, 
citizenship this would be ‘ suicide to save one’s life.’ oid ©} imosi 
Although such a State as ours is no longer fitted P atti oud | 
children’s religion, it would be an evil day for England W as ss thet j f best, in 
banish it from our schools. What we do ask of t ue conte ple 
should entrust the matter to those whom it 1mm z helpi y ‘cho), 
giving them absolute fair play, and neither aera i E am 


The State levies rates and taxes upon us 


n ls. 
setting up and maintaining thoroughly eficient schoo 
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red to support out of the rates and taxes every efficient 
js jts religious colour, which turns out the secular 
and keeps its buildings in thorough sanitary and 
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ee not prep 
aa une 
90 


ired, 
Bie condition ? k of the second fallacy, ¿ 
ip toe aie mo iG attac ot the second fallacy, i.e. that State 
This a have their religious type settled for them by the State, 
schools mus o must have learnt by now that this is an untenable 
surely w ainst it we have to take our stand upon the firm ground 
osition. J versus State responsibility in the matter. 
of parenta d principle has been widely taken up of late, and finds 


a timid place in the defunct Bill. But I would plead for 
a pat 


r application. of it. 

a at e yak as regards secular and sanitary efficiency, the 
state must be master. ‘ Popular control over national schools,’ 
therefore, We all ought not only to submit to, but to demand. But 
{would urge that, with regard to the religious character of the school, 
ihis control should be exercised, not by political boards or local educa- 
tional authorities (as at present constituted), but by popular local 
yote. Such a vote to be taken as soon as possible in every school 
area ; the point to be decided thereby being simply whether the school 
in each area shall continue as it is, either council or denominational, 
under its existing management, or whether it shall be handed over 
to the alternative type. And this decision once made, it should hold 
good for the next ten years (roughly the entire school life of a child), 
so as to avoid continual unrest and uncertainty. These elections 
to be strictly ad hoc. The school buildings, if the school has to be 
transferred, to be leased by their owners or trustees to the victorious 
party, under certain conditions to be agreed upon, for the ten years’ 
term. 

It may be objected that every variety of sect might rush into the 
feld, each fighting for itself. But we are dealing with things as they 
we; and as a matter of fact the ‘ Free Churches ’ are satisfied with the 
ae schools. Their own denominational schools have so largely 
“en transferred that those remaining are a ‘negligible quantity,’ 


an : 
ee any care to survive, they can come under ‘ contracting-out 
SIONS, 


ž 
No one can 


: deny the objecti to elections. These particular 
ones might dow y jections to elections P 


tivalty. Yet - btless arouse a good deal of hot blood and religious 
an 4 ; r et, in rural districts, at all events, little is known of religious 
Would howe with regard to the schools. The elections, moreover, 
est, ike very Tare occurrence ; and they would at any rate be the 
People wh the only, way of securing ‘ popular control’ to the only 


| : chon ® are entitled to it, as regards the religious type of each 


Ast g ate 
The ee i Size of each school constituency, the voting qualifications, 
“arrangements, the majority that should entitle the victor 
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to decide the question, and many other details, | wun ng 1909 

to say anything. The only point I would Urge as essentip + Vang 
representation in each constituency of parents of child lal jg the a of de 
age—the father voting when both parents are livin TEN Of g k vould 
he is dead or has deserted her. 8; the Moth, X N 

i ai 
Whichever type of school was thus decided upon ; ese 
should of course be made to meet the religious demands f fet ie | 
Only let them be the genuine demands of the minority con © Minor pe i 
hard and fast rule enforced from without. The diie sloth ae 
one locality and another are many and great. In one i bet ae 
the head master or mistress was popular, the minority ee ACE, They nob b; 
Church school had won the election, might merely demetita the W 
children should receive Scripture teaching only, at the hen thei would 
regular staff. (This plan has been asked for, and hag oa the great 
fectly smoothly, in a Welsh Church school.) In another Seri +} would 
teaching in a separate classroom by a teacher from outside nan preser 
| demanded. Often a portion of the schoolroom partitioned or ae ; the an 
| off would meet the need. Some minorities might demand n and : 
Scripture lessons for their children every day. Some would he on ee 
tent with one, two, or three days a week. Some might dema | ae i 
their own catechisms. Some would simply use the conscience claus, mN 
In the case of a council school winning the election, the minoris | Pede 
would probably in most cases demand a classroom and find its om attem 
teacher every day. But here also, if the head or one of the staff vee the c 
liked and trusted, the Church people might often be willing to lit have { 
their children attend the regular Scripture lesson two or three day: condit 
in the week, provided a Prayer-book teacher of their own choie own s 
took the lesson on the remaining days. where} 
One thing may fairly be reckoned upon, viz.—that in the vi Wi 
majority of cases a friendly arrangement would be arrived s the w] 
Parents do not cease to be parents because they are ratepaye!s, 1 Bal . 
aria) 


do ratepayers cease to be ratepayers because they are parents | 
They will approach the subject from both sides. The ee ye 
local weakness for ‘keeping down the rates’ would be eftectus) ating 


checked if the State did its duty and enforced on every school ae pe 
date efficiency on pain of forfeiting its grants. 5 Atd who r 
It is the attempt to bring the details of the matter into an i a th | 
Parliament which seems foredoomed to failure. A free bond ae “ae 
to localities to make out a workable arrangement for ae T 
would in all cases be far more likely to end in a peaceable a allt | scheme 
factory compromise. Where people know each other, where o S 2 
Theo, th 


are immediately concerned in hitting off a working Ear el ont ; 
locality needs, and where all realise that a certain type ° erii | 3 


. + e ê c 
decided upon, would hold the ground for ten year®, y sesso i We dies 

1 As to the cost, in most cases the parish priest would take the f Otten th, 
or provide some lay teacher, in either case free of cost. Vor 
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hy i 999 SO yee e y 
) 19 jagon de vivre for the minority in the interests of peace 
ty į devising g commend itself to everyone concerned. 
a wo q surel revolutionary would be likely to happen. With the 
my Nothing (1) places where a large influx of population, either of 
er r a or of Nonconformists, might lead to a change, or (2) 
“Ch urohpeP for one reason or another the schoolmaster or the govern- 


places wh had made themselves unpopular, the first election, at all 
ing bo uld probably leave all existing efficient schools as they 
events, a aise exceptional cases the difficulty would often be met, 
were; a ring the type of any existing school, but by opening another. 


i at would be secured, to the great advantage of all parties, 
jJd be a stable state of things everywhere for ten years. In the 
wo 


great growing suburbs, and suburbs of suburbs, of London, the Church 
° uld have the chance of occupying new ground, irom which her 
wo nt handicapped position unfairly debars her. As is clear from 
ee al reports of the Funds of the Bishops of London, Southwark, 
ba St. Albans, mission clergy with a bare maintenance, a roof over 
their heads, and a “ tin’ church, are early in the field of these new 
opulations, and seldom fail to gather together an otherwise unshep- 
herded flock in ever-increasing numbers. Under the present dis- 
heartening uncertainties, and with the prospect of heavy future 
burdens, who can wonder that such clergy are deterred from 
attempting to raise money for opening Church schools? But with 
the certainty of support from the people concerned, whom they 
have themselves drawn together, and of no disabling State-imposed 
conditions to face, the Church would have fair play in opening her 
own schools—in many cases, of course, along with council schools 
wherever the large population gave scope for both. 

Whatever arrangements might be demanded by either minority, 
the whole matter should rest with the governing body of the school, 
upon which parents of school-age children should be represented, 
ey merely making it obligatory upon each governing body 
ne e such arrangements as should satisfy the minority, and stipu- 
amg that all religious lessons should be given in school hours and 
subject to a conscience clause.? 

“| vio ae to find objections to this scheme on either side. People 
| a geen m the claims of the Church of England—the Church of 
a “ca mht polder than Parliament, older than the State itself 

recent days did practically all that was done for the 


satis education of : | 
alik | scheme ey poor—must contemplate with great reluctance any 


ad iy Places her hold over her own schools at the mercy every 
~ None eas 

a i 7 fat ae zee often complained that the conscience clause is a dead Toge 

pif | diftoutty He ould seem significant of the absence of any very burning scales 

y V the Conscience ii gto] areas. It has, however, been well suggested that copies o 

n | ake ung clause (in simpler and shorter form) should be circulated among 


Men the Wiser Gee. in the school, it may be doubted if either child or parent is 
: 
=No. 385 HH 
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as | RR RAP UNT 
ten years of a local election. ‘What!’ it will moreoye 
we to risk the betrayal of our trusts?” But must w * be 


admit that in those places where the Church stands tote Sorry k 3 ‘ee 
there it must largely be through her own, fault. What 3 her schok. ; ie 
during all the years of the past, when the education of i aS she diy ) abi 
entirely in her own hands? With many and splen diq Ople as pari 
did not the parish clergy too often leave the schools to oXCEDtiog glor 
themselves? Had the Church done her duty in the aar N Cate of stiti 
have had behind us at the present time a far stronger We Show aut] 
enthusiastic support. Where she has lost her hold i Moye The 
area, there we must acknowledge that she has for the P Scho ast 
her school trust deeds. But she may in the intervening i | 
recover lost ground. N Yean indi 
Nonconformists, on the other hand, may naturally par a 
unwillingly with the hope of seeing that type of religious ‘ad a 
which meets their views established and enforced ag the i ni 
religious instruction in all the schools. They may object that a | a : 
Church schools, wherever they exist, are managed religiously in th Jt s 
interest of one denomination only, it is not so with council schok abil 
This we must fully allow ; yet in granting the force of the objection, peor 
may we not point out that we call upon them for no heavy sacrifie, affat 
inasmuch as ‘simple Bible teaching ’ is what all the sects demand, | I 
and is what has as a matter of fact satisfied them, in the shape of the acce 
Cowper-Temple clause, for the last thirty-eight years. In proof d troll 
this we would remind Nonconformists that there was little, if any, sanit 
demand on their part, for any fresh educational legislation since 167). mon 
The demand in response to which the Act of 1902 was passed, was relig 
simply the ‘bitter cry’ of the starving Church schools. The Act of Ths 
1902, nevertheless, did much to remove any existing Nonconformst dem 
grievance. iy 
The appeal against the late Bill signed by several Liberal MPs 
which appeared in the Times soon after it was dropped, painted al 
rosy picture of the coming universal victory of undenominationl limi 
of the myriads of children pouring into its ample (if indetto a i 
and peace settling down upon this beautiful national system ^ j sche 
the results on the character of the children these gentlemen a 5 man 
forbore to prophesy. But is it either fair or prudent to GE en said 
other side or to push it out of the way as mere ‘ ecclesiastics a Chri 
at all events it can point to vast sums of money spent, heavy i e scho 
borne, ceaseless exertions made, and great results achieved, © teal 
of the children of the Church ? fs certa | I 
The fact is that any State-favoured. educational system th fort 

to capture, sooner or later, the great bulk of the ches ag% | ae 
Because it is the best system? No, but because there 15, oy contet J a 


multitude of parents totally indifferent to religion 20 gw 
to send their children to any school that lies handy. 
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re people who argue from this sad fact that we ought to 
phere a educational system to please these indifferentists, The 
lay out our never take this view. If parents abjure thei 
church ae children’s souls, then the Church must step in, in loco 
sibility en not, who has to do it? The State? What—the con- 
arents. of every variety of religion and of no religion which con- 
glomerate nd must inevitably constitute the State? By what 
stitutes PS it assume responsibility over the souls of the children ? 
gaia is about as well adapted for settling any child’s religion 
The E d is for settling the nation’s politics. ji 

as ae not be forgotten, however, that large as are the armies of 
sadiflerentism, large also, and very much to be reckoned with, are 
ies of denominationalism. | Does the Parents League, with 
its 100,000 signatories, mean nothing ? Does the existence, in spite 
of all losses, of 11,000 Church schools, with all that it implies of 
s and struggle, mean nothing? Nay, does the recent defeat 


of so weighty and earnest an attempt at compromise mean nothing ? 


1909 


T respon- 


a It surely does not become a Liberal Government to impose dis- 
vols abilities upon any section, let alone so considerable a section of the 
im people ; to forbid them, under pain of fines, to settle their own religious 
fe affairs their own way for their own children. 
xl If only the principles which I have tried to lay down were 
the accepted, viz.—that the State should be absolute master and con- 
tot | troller of every national school in the land, as regards its secular and 
ny, sanitary efficiency and equipment, paying each and all out of public 
B70, money for their results, and leaving it to each locality to settle the 
Was religious character of its own school by popular local vote, allocating 
to its own rate accordingly, with due tegard paid, according to local 
nist demand, to the claims of the minority—if this scheme were carried 
into effect, “contracting out’ would probably only be demanded 
Ps a by Roman Catholic and Jewish schools, which practically have 
ed 8 only their own children to cater for, and the State could well 
ae terms to them, as their number would be strictly 
A ed. 
sh me question of ‘ tests for teachers ’ would hardly arise under this 
sey ae Whichever type of school won, it would have its own 
the magement in the hands of its own governing body. But it may be 
es a pat Some real security for Scripture being taught by really 
T Stal = ee and the provision of a good syllabus in council 
a teaching ee e ee eee minorities to Cowper-Temple 
| | ays a week. 
K E i ane ane well if teachers would all remember that they exist 
en, not the children for them. ‘The ‘ tests” of old times 


Were p 
arbi trar enactments, by which non-Churchmen were debarred 


om 4 es 
8th aay privileges and civil and military posts. What have 
m common with tests by which, and by which only, we can 
Ha? 
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ascertain if a man is duly qualified to give the religions a 
which he undertakes to give to our children ? NS instr 4 

There is a certain section of political dissenters Sh Moy | 
to have persuaded themselves that * sectarianism’ (z.e, lib “ally Beg, Le 
schools common to all, to teach our own children ae wend in the i 
something of the nature of smallpox, to be kept at all ar fait WE 
contaminating the national schools. We would fain bai eae ak 
represent but few of the great body of religious Nonconfor hat they f 
that they will learn in time that if an appreciable number ae » an 
wish for ‘sectarianism’ or even for ‘the priest in the shear es 
wishes must be respected like other people’s. > thei 


Lucy C. F. CAVENDISH | 


P.S.—It is with pleasure that I observe the Suggestion of I 
Stanley of Alderley (in the January Number) as to a, 
exceptional schools.’ It seems as if it might work in with the ae | 
I have roughly attempted to sketch.—L. C. F. C. ea 
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EDWARD FITZ-GERALD 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE BY HIS GREAT-NIECE 


Firz-GERALD, the great Translator-Poet of the nineteenth 
was born, as all the world now knows, one hundred years ago 
_on the 31st of March 1809—at what was then called Bredfield White 
House, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. His father and mother were 
frst cousins, and the former added her name and arms to his own of 
Purcell. When she died in 1855, the Illustrated London News spoke 
of her as ‘Mrs. Mary Frances Fitz-Gerald, a lady well known for her 
high accomplishments and for her patronage of literature and the fine 
arts—her house being the favourite resort of writers, dramatists, and 
painters,’ and added : ‘ Mrs. Fitz-Gerald was a scion of the Ducal House 
of Leinster, being a Geraldine of that branch which descends from the 
second son of the first Earl of Kildare.’ Then follows an enumeration 
of her properties, ending with ‘the historic manor of Naseby in 
Northamptonshire, and the lands of Boulge in Suffolk.’ 

The Purcell-Fitz-Geralds seem to have lived the usual life of 
the opulent landowners of the day, migrating between 39 Portland 
Place and one of their own or some hired country house, such as 
Worstead, near Ipswich, of which the writer’s father has baby recol- 
lections—a visit to his grandfather and grandmother—a confused 
vision of some expanse of water supposed to be the sea off Harwich. 
cn hunted, and amongst the few recorded memories of Fitz 
hvu childhood’s days was that of his father fully equipped and 
shoul abe trying the new lash of his hunting whip on his children’s 
divileP s with the wholly well-meant but inelegant ‘Have at ye, ye 

* aS greeting. 
entertained, was entertained, went to the Opera, the ‘ Ancient” 
Oncerts,? the French pl ‘onable functions, dr eased 
magnificently. play, and all other fashionable func ione n 
ceremony ae masa recognised beauty. And thus, ami at 
aio and glitter, their gifted son grew up: z A 
exalted] preparation, one would think it to have peen, 

=J simple and wondrously monotonous life which was 
8 own choice in later years. 


hese assemblies were nearly as dificult of access as Almack’s. 


EDWARD 
century, 


ani 
the 


Vitz- Geralg 
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‘brook, whose duty, after it had turned a mill higher up, T ; 
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But it did its destined work—neither the sch 
man of the world alone, could have made Omar int 
might have been too heavy, the other too light of purpose mH 
fused in the poet’s crucible, gave us that measured deel: 3 a © thy 
mind’s subtleties which was Fitz-Gerald’s oreat leoa, aration of} 

: 5 egacy to | ls 
literature. y 
Most of the people who have written about MY great 
saw him, never fell under the charm of his smil oetuncle Neve 
Pi 5 Pe e : Smile, go beautif 
unforgettable—revelation of a tender, charitable, crystalli ALU, gy 
incapable of a mean, a selfish, an untruthful thought—never i Spirit, 
rhythmic voice, nor knew the aloof courtesy of his manner a is 
manner, which hedged him about from the impertinences 5 om 
would-be over-familiar, as ‘divinity’ did once, we are told : the 
about the persons of kings; and it is something to their honoy edge 
also much to his, that though their portraits have shown some 3 = 
sicalities, some gentle foibles, now one, now the other, all have give m 
the presentment of an honourable, truthful, upright life, of a koni 
brave, and generous soul. 5 

My first recollection of Fitz-Gerald is, as a very little girl, being 

one of a party on board his yacht—my first concrete recollection, as it 
were. My father had lately left the Army for what was then a Stafi 
appointment, the adjutancy of the Rifle Volunteers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Woodbridge and Ipswich, and we were living in a delight- 
ful and rather large house at Grundisburgh, near Boulge and Wood- 
bridge. My mind’s eye can see the house now, its somewhat imposing 
flight of front doorsteps, its cool hall paved in black and white, its 
cheerful day and night nurseries—you went suddenly down into them 
by the oddest little four-step staircase. The night nursery had 
unusual windows that moved lengthways in a groove, and a wide sill, 
where we grew geraniums; and out of these windows we could watch 
the strawberries ripening, and could expect them, though with dis- 
appointment, on the Ist of June, as did Chryssa in that classic of our 
youth, Miss Wetherell’s Chryssa and Sybil. 

The warm, sunny kitchen, too, I can see, with its deeply porched 

door leading into a vegetable garden—smelling of thyme and pepp 


mint and apple blossoms, and the indefinable, clean odour © o 


onies, 


olar alo 


US Country 


clumps of pinks, bachelor’s button-daisies, purple violets i 


the osiers gathered and set ready in clumps for peeling: 
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a‘ heart’s content, and the sun on 
0 e waves, gold, of the very joy of life. 
u this land of peace and varied delights, it seem 
hed very early one summer’s morning—a sol 


its shallow ripples 


am yell, from mee: 


atc 


samphire- : ; 
tothe P Gerald’s yacht ; and after dropping down the river we 


A 


went, I fancy; 
party, 
of that 


slippery W 5 4 s 
a A of his slow melodious voice, of the strenuous motion of the 
pre 7 


vessel and the sensation of Cocos ebi I havea clear though dis- 
jointed vision and memory. Mitz-Gerald treated children—of whom 
he was a great observer and passionately fond—with a dignified 
courtesy which, while it appalled their elders, had no other effect on 
those’infallible judges of character—young persons of the age to be 
inordinately addicted to balls, hoops, kites, and hop-seotch—than to 
make them anxious of attracting his attention and ready to listen to, 
and sometimes dispute, his words of wisdom. ‘No, no; play fair, 
play fair,’ was his frequent adjuration. Ona sweetly dignified maiden 
aged three, in a French hood, who laid the tiniest dimpled brown hand 
in his long, fine-fingered nervous one—she met his polite inquiry as 
toher name with a gentle but firm taciturnity—he passed the amused 
and relevant judgment, ‘She is very discreet,’ and allowed no unwise 
urging to a reply. He had come out of his garden gate, tall, loose- 
limbed, in his blue coat, soft black silk cravat, and high hat, a gentle- 
man of the early 40s, on purpose to intercept and greet her; which 
he did as though his had been the Royal Presence and she the fairest 
débutante of her year. Her age and sex against his age and learning : 
they were equals, 
A year or two after this episode of the voyage to Aldeburgh we left 
aceboy and came, for the convenience of our father’s work, toa 
oe : many gables, set in a little stiff garden on the top of the hill 
a ee tuns the road from Fitz-Gerald’s house—Little Grange— 
war tadfield House, and further yet to Boulge. We were imme- 
zi eee freedom of Fitz-Gerald’s much larger garden and 
fering fee agrten of the house, in which he did not then live, aa 
cheerful cal Sings over Berry the gunsmith’s shop, where he h a 
day, an x varied outlook, especially on that weekly festa, marke 
condition hes able to come and go with little of responsibility, a 
lodgings s ever loved. Before me lies directed to him at these sag 
Cahier, the ae Papet-covered, very Italian music-shop suggestive 
i address in the unmistakeable hand of his brother Peter; that 
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Peter who loved to drive his mother’s four-in-hand 


; : of black 
‘ Barmaid, what were their names ?—and who aeks— g 
; 5 ce 
majestic personage when she made the ‘ Grand Tour’ ompa 
m he 
r 


was presented to the reigning Pope, attended 
Naples and had Cramer play to her in Paris, crit 
in every known gallery, and lodged at Rome immedi 
Duchess of Cambridge. “Sweet little Princess Mar 


c 
the Court 


ately ben 
y above m 


jumping,’ she writes, and adds, “She has conceived a passi tej 
little Rubini, namely, the much-travelled, ill-tempered KA for Y 
spaniel, who also made the tour. MS Charly 


To return to the badly printed, dingy Italian music the « 
whose limp pages has made me wander into the paces Sight o 
digression, ‘ Armonica Religiosa ’ it is called, did Fitz-Geeaae d 
in his airless lodgings over the gunshop, and play with i i ane Ply i 
it, deepen its bass and make its treble to ripple, its chords He 
stones to fresh modulations, and draw out their melodies mai 
died in faintest sighs? “Perhaps he did; perhaps he played i 
simply as it is written, in the pleasant quiet of his own drawings 
at Little Grange, and on his own mellow grand piano ; but, when in 
where, be sure that it was played by the hand of a musician and with | 
the comprehension of the poet. As to the lodgings, so commonplar: | 
in their history and day, I believe that Mr. Loder, Fitz-Gerald’s king 
admirer and friend—whose bookshop in the Thoroughfare had ever tte 
most tempting new publications and bundles of quill pens sucha | 
Fitz-Gerald loved, delightful notebooks, sealing-wax that charmed the 
childish eye, and stationery fit either to enhance a fervent declaration, 
or to further the lawyer’s progress ‘in re Jones ’"—has placed a stone 
over the doorway, on which are engraved Fitz-Gerald’s initials and 
the inclusive dates of his habitation of these now much written 
about rooms. 

Fitz-Gerald might often have been seen walking the narrow streets 
of cheerful Woodbridge—one almost looks now to meet his tall slight 
figure, always moving leisurely, always with the air of on? oi 
strained to be spectator at a show, and with something of melancholy 


4 ‘ : ? J fact, lie 
as though he, too, ‘ saw through tears the jugglers’ leap. Wiel 


d come 


F 5 eS and i 
passing our garden, stop to pluck one or two laurustinus sea 


on 
perhaps speak to or watch us children in our swing. 1 think ins a |i 
fascinated him as we went high and higher—afraid but TE P att t 
at length to let ourselves ‘ die,’ as we called it. At the time r : el 
little of those now dearly remembered appearances, nor AG othe! 
that our grave, quiet uncle’s thoughts—such was his art 5 
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at 909 A 
1 n our OWD: He spoke to us of simple things: our pet 
tey; roov tha ve them a round wicker cage (do such cages exist any- 
thy | doves- e aes in a memory and in old woodcuts 2); the amber he 


W here pow; wd the rare good fortune to find on Felixstowe beach, of 
little roughly shapen heart, a little heart pierced by a 
the probability that his hens would give us a 
s; Mrs. Howe’s gingerbread ; or a book left open 
library table, into which we might look (we 
1); or there was a delightful and mysterious- 


‘a have & => y 
th whi qike gold ring + 
pret fal of brown egg 


Jooking pa 
in it? erald walked to Bradfield often, sometimes to Boulge, but 
seldom further than to the gates of the cowslip-studded park. Never 

there such cowslips for the making of cowslip-balls in the spring, 
a burnished warm-hued horse-chestnuts, inviting and ready to 
fis necklace-maker’s hand as those that autumn gave us in the park 
at Boulge, and close to the cottage which had been Fitz-Gerald’s 
dwelling place for a time. 

We went often to Boulge, and were made very welcome and happy 
in that dear house. The talk there was mostly of politics and litera- 
ture, and a good deal of state and ceremony prevailed, and we were 
expected to appear at stated times and to listen im silence as was the 
decorous fashion of those days, having been dressed perhaps an hour 
beforehand and seated, with strict orders not to ‘ rumple’ ourselves, 
in the upper drawing-room. We sometimes drove from Boulge in the 
large waggonette to see Fitz-Gerald, being dropped on the Melton road 
near Miss Bland’s house, and conveyed the few yards to Little Grange 
by a discreet footman, there to talk to Mrs. Howe and watch old Howe 
feed the pigeons and the greedy ducks, and listen to his rambling con- 
versation of the sailor Lord Howe, of being whose namesake he was 
indeed very proud, and a record of whose deeds, a greasy, yellow- 
paged, well-thumbed, evil-smelling book (a loan only, though: he 
n not part with it), he pressed on me as being the studious one of 
a party. Like Huckleberry Finn, ‘I read considerable in it, and 
er ace terrified thereby. Old Howe, who always wore a 
Weodbrig ort coat like an Eton boy’s, would go marketing into 
Urea z with a capacious basket, whose weight, when full, was 
muchgatherad of anxiety to Fitz-Gerald; and Mrs. Howe, in her 

and flounced gown with its pointed bodice, deep 


embroj 
and cee collar, and large brooch, would polish the unused farm- 
tion appartene, “n range, with its numerous brass-fitted oven doors and 
pi | ad- ice till it shone again, or set out dishes of rusks and bread- 


a and cake and her famous thin gingerbreads, to be pre- 
ugh els in to us in the dining-room with some punctilio, as 
AC not seen their preparation, and received with an air of 


Prise by Fitz-Gerald’s ‘ Enter Mrs. Howe with the tea-tray.’ 


“atly br 


0 
Pleasant sur 
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By and by would come the Boule m... 
oY Calriag, 1909 


jingling of harness and pawing of impatient poe With 
friendly footman performing a tattoo of art ang R tre is, a 
ring knocker-handle of the rustic gate; and We Bee On the 21 
through the wild rose, honeysuckle-perfumed evening ae driv bi A ; 
empty road to Boulge, in at the gate, and past mo al ng they wight 
and the old oaks, sheeted with lead to keep them toget} les i afew 
a curse on him who should hasten their end, so Tan the a s there presents 
twilight they seemed the changelings of some fantasti end ing, | to Caml 
awaiting the prince who should set them free. Sore fairy tg. | rooms è 
meetings in the morning at Little Grange. Nephew aaa there Te bade 
be staying there, and we, out for our early walks, would bea Wo i 2 
sit beside our elders—very still, very patient—while their ie int; ai 
went on. I can see Fitz-Gerald in the early spring suna i T 
sheltered side of the house, pigeons fluttering, cooing, g ana a th ars x 
feet, so embarrassingly tame were they; but has not Tens white-ha 
us so? ta exactly 
There would be mention perhaps of Fanny Kemble, his dey These 


old friend; he was going up to town, and would see her and Cari, | came 
ih 


too; or Thackeray’s name would come up. should— 
Here I cannot forbear quoting from a letter of Fitz-Gerald’s A Jast few 
which mention is made of a meeting between these two; it haan nh Hall, the 
other address than “| gone, he 
London, Wednesday. there, 1 


My DEAR KERRIOH,—I received your note (the double one I mean), ai}  lodge-kee 
thank you for it. Isend you by the coach a kennel for your Lion, which Iho | was a co 


will get safe to you. The iron grating necessary to secure the doorway, ti disturb t 
prevent danger to the family from so fierce a beast, I must leave to youi ‘ ee 
provide. I start to-day for Bedford on my way? to Suffolk—I shall beat Bulg father’ ; 
on Tuesday, then, I suppose, I shall hear of you. . . . Tell Miss Schutz thai! father’s 
send her Dibden’s songs and ...... an Italian Dictionary by this sw |f Ways’ 

coach. . . . Thackeray is blooming, and remembers you. We have sml \ always i 


together as usual. W. Browne thinks of going into the Church—what apity! | trouble t 


should be spoiled. Thackeray, coming in, sends his compts. as below, with vli Kitz 
we both bid you heartily farewell. BEG me th 
bine, § 
There comes at the foot of the paper a spirited pen-and-ink es either, sh 
of a young gentleman, hand on heart, in so-called ‘ skeleton T he took 
and a Toby frill, ‘making a leg’ as the deferential bow used K between 
called, to a damsel of haughty aspect who smells a full-blown, will He gate 
The simpering idiocy on the boy’s face is delightful, and ‘ Miss i Pi 
her grown-up airs-no less charming. the hap Ai ' 
_ After a while came changes—the young people grew "P ce no t 
groups that gathered at Little Grange dissolved neve? ae ane cae L 
in just the same way as heretofore. We moved into Norto dyar Th i 
Gerald came often tostay at Lowestoft ; he loved the fat, oie gale A ti af : 


of beach, the rough North beach for preference, where 2 ow 
dried and mended their nets and smart folks did not come: 
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an the sunny Bauveny Oe os at play all about 
y bours inkept crew—OF walk the pier, absent-minded, absorbed 
noisy ie the then excellent band. Or he would appear in the 
iy the mus co odgings of some favourite nieces, with alittle offering— 
jlight a”, bunch of grapes ; he had a genius for making pretty 
oe erested in their interests. When my brother went 
pr Fie Fitz-Gerald had him opora with him in his 
a vestott, spoke to him of his own days at Trinity, and 
pe lergraduate go and taste the celebrated ale at some 
of call on the banks of the Cam—the one mentioned in 
nor, I believe it to have been. 
Buphra Gerald had a great affection for the old “Ivy House’ in North 
ee his brother John had several times rented it, latterly one 
Peers Of its then owner, old Mr. Fisher, a bowed, pathetic, 
hite-haired figure, eco a cloak, he said one day to me, ‘ How 
exactly like dear old Carlyle : Bane : ae 
These visits to Lowestoft continued at intervals until the end 
e—so peacefully, so absolutely as he would have wished that it 


“tbh Pi and were, I think, the chief source of his pleasure during the 
Tg, | lst few years of his life. Just before his death he revisited Geldeston 
ee Hall, the home of his sister Mrs. Kerrich’s married life ; her presence 
“| gone, he had not had till then the heart to see it again and she not 
dm | there. The house was empty, but he lunched there, waited on by the 
ai] lodge-keeper’s wife, who had been housemaid when ‘ Mr. Edward’ 
Ih | was a constant visitor, and who had not-to-be-defied orders never to 
"as l disturb the books and papers which heaped his room. 
ae ‘Amy’ was fond of telling how he gave her an eight-day grand- 
“thal father’s clock as a wedding present, and had for him and his untidy 
js sor | Ways’ a courteous toleration mixed with the affection he could 
ma always inspire in servants; he was so very ready to save them all 
a ‘ trouble that he could comprehend. 
eee went on from Geldeston to Gillingham Hall, of which 
G. line S Miss Schutz aforementioned had been the talented chate- 
ketd etler ae was his great friend and his sister’s friend. Older than 
oust | be took ee also the first to go. Many must have been the walks 
to be ma ng the half-mile of oak-shaded country road which lies 
| 108 l the sate © two houses, with her and to see her, the walk ending at 
>i One, < 3 of Gillingham Hall, unusually set between two churches; 


the i . . . 
Stones: the ae steeple,’ as we Norfolkians call its ivy-embraced 


‘ time— 
o and loy e 


, the worl i 
tieit ae Ne much poorer when Fitz-Gerald left it. For some 
Y in the hi 
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steady and persistent growth of his, which NOW, in ne May 19 
centenary of his birth, has almost reached the ne i 5 Year o pd t! 
cult. Quotations from Omar are in the mouth ae di ip shout 
‘ miss ° in real life and in fiction. Half-crown and OL eye rly a 
alike drag in his name. No novelist of pretension is ie Mapa E 
chapter boast a quotation as headline or some had aPpy Uke, Sieg 
the psychological moment of her existence with i Oes thoy quit 
hand on her dressing-table to point out to her the eh Fabia A m 
things. In every conceivable binding and at all variety 7 Ness oal iravelle 
on bookshop counters and railway stalls. 7 OF price thi pitre 

Fitz-Gerald certainly never foresaw this fruit of hen far, WHI 
labours. I take leave to doubt, ungracious though that i lei, Jt w 
an appreciative public, whether he would have wished for ay Steny fE which l 
Cheap indiscriminate admiration he gave to neither coe Ike coo) of 
it was his abhorrence. Would he have welcomed it lavished na i 
so little understood when living; on his work, possibly meg Gera : 
understood now ? Y so Ti” In the : 

The solemn music of his quatrain is as the ground swell of the own ee a 


in some echoing cavern ; as the burden of the west wind overagw| mement 
of sad cypress; as the perfume of roses in the warm darknes oal doubtles 
summer’s night before the dawn breaks ; as the depths of wine cooledi;| one of t 
the snow ; as the garnered melancholy of man’s heart in all ages: ani | —_ramblin; 
being these things, it is also much that this century knows not w| man fro 
its need of, prate as it may of Omar. | told hin 

A year or two ago it was my happy lot to be staying at Thom | hearing 
Rectory, near Naseby, part of the Fitz-Gerald country, and whe] married 
there were yet a few who remembered him. These kind people ente: break in 


tained me in the sweetest old-fashioned drawing-room. Little miros he whi 
priceless from the collector’s point of view, hung high up on the wali- ayn n 
little oval gilt-framed mirrors, and so high up that they seemed oli; ate 
intended to see the white clouds on the blue sky of that hot afternom: | a oo 
China, too—such as would have caught Fitz-Gerald’s eye— stood naa 
tables whose date was of the mirrors; bowls of roses, ae i ae 
geraniums, and wonderful bouquets of worked flowers vied with a them ser 
in colour. Also there was provided a delightful tea of the comio 7 The e 
all-round-the-table order which would have cheered Cowper's he H ang a} 
not Fitz-Gerald’s. + had ot endowed 

The memory of my courteous hostess was not what i rd AË tion atte 
been; but on hearing his name she said cheerfully, ioe pas te tang 
Gerald? Of course I recollect Edward Fitz-Gerald: what of fe : ig be The 
then, with a spark of roguery and the prettiest pink fush a 18 n 
married 2’ «ngs 0) creat 

“She was a pretty girl, and always had two sre old | oe 
bow,’ said the perfect host with an answering smile, 22% m jes f "ed 


wetn 
that Fitz-Gerald spent his days at Naseby in the TE swell 
Boulge or Woodbridge. His mother hated the house: 
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a ood, and only visited them twice, and then ‘ drove 
neigh P0 ery haughty and distant.’ Such was the verdict on 

was Y y acute boredom at being so far from town and 
itz-Gerald was regarded as a harmless, solitude- 


ane | and was Y 
about s most Jikel 


whe” g coterie. 1 oe 
. 7: g j 
e: a 7 Ta in these parts—well known to him—TI made 
anot “ emembrances of him of the most likely inhabitant, to be 
inguiry * Pir Gerald, Fitz-Gerald? Do you mean the commercial 
nswered , ‘Oh, no; I replied; ‘I only wanted to hear about the 
wrote some verses.’ His fame had not travelled so 
y was as he would have had it be. 
far, WHI fiercely hot day when I drove along the straight white road 
Le ae Thor Naseby, and I was glad to get into t 
<) Jeads from Thornby to y, was glad to get into the 
which the ugly church, whose entrance seemed like that of Mrs. 
cool of house ‘round the corner,’ and over whose threshold Fitz- 
i eked ‘ quite the king’ in a blue frock-coat, as he tells us. 
ae front pew, just under the pulpit, dedicated to the occupants of 
the great house, one may be sure he did not sit. 
The ‘Fitz-Gerald Arms ’ still stands, a substantial, imposing 
memento of their reign. The Woolleys itself I could not see, but it 
doubtless bears no traces of their ownership. The daughter of Linnet, 
one of the old servants—old herself now, and with but confused and 
rambling memories of her girlhood—had been interviewed by ‘a gentle- 
man from London,’ and had heard “ he meant to print’ what she had 
told him. She received me, therefore, with some suspicion, but on 
hearing my name said, ‘Oh, you must be Eleanor’s grandchild : she 
married John Kerrich, out of Norfolk.’ She told me of an attempt to 
break into the house when her father was left in charge of it, and how 
‘he whipt old Oliver’s sword out of his hand and made after them 
down the front staircase and into the scullery, but he never caught no 
one’; ‘ Oliver ° being the Cromwell of that name, who is still a byword 
m those parts, and whose armour was moved with other Fitz-Gerald 
pe to Ireland when Naseby was sold. Such details were clear 
A ma d es s mind; the coats of arms— monkeys there were 
them an i ey unscrewed off the park gates; Mr. Fitz-Gerald he had 
The er to Little Island—they were heavy.’ 
md all tis ae e ground for which was a joint gift from Fitz-Gerald 
endowed bi ak and sisters, as the deed shows, was built by and 
tion attached, th 7 z and mother with, so I understand, this stipula- 
e taught ai T the Church Catechism should amongst other things 
© monum T 
felg is now ea erected to perpetuate the memory of the battle- 
endship with ; he Fitz-Gerald’s own, as being the occasion of his 
PS, Whose 8a, = yle. Hideous in itself and the rendezvous of trip- 
newich-papers and other lunch débris covered its base 
en I visited it, it commands, as it was intended to do, 


r? 
„Gerald who 
hu ma J daresa 


J the day wh, 
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a fine view of the rolling Northamptonshire G 
delicate, clear-atmosphered water-colour draw; 
ago; its pastures and hedges, its oaks, itg far-g 
world that one might expect to meet Rupert's r 
or irresolute Charles Dalzell at his bridle rein ursi 
magpie, that bird of unerring wisdom and cunnin i 
wide fields ; dog roses bloom in endless profusion, +, 
nay. They are lighter in colour than their Persia 
Fitz-Gerald loved them, and the space 
Midland scenery. 


ountr 


tretchi 


Here, where your lyric ‘The Meadows in 
Rose like the lark’s, enraptured, 

Here will I lay this little Word—this Thing 
Nosegay of memories only, humbly at your 


Mary ELEANOR Frrz-¢ k 


u. 
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A LESSON FROM AUSTRALIA 


he truth as to the relative progress of the two principal Australian 
Int Victoria and New South Wales, under the rival policies of 
ae ion and free trade, be once grasped, it is safe to say that it 
ee i admitted that restriction was hopelessly beaten. The two 
ca lie side by side, separated by the River Murray, and for thirty- 
a is, that is from 1866 to 1901, Victoria resolutely followed 
the policy of restriction, whilst New South Wales as resolutely followed 
the policy of free trade. During all these years, whenever the tariff 
question came before the electors, Victoria never failed to vote for 
restriction, and New South Wales never failed to vote for free trade. 

Victoria adopted the policy of restriction in 1866. In that year 
she stood head and shoulders above New South Wales in both 
population and wealth ; and, if restriction were indeed that creative 
force which its adherents claim it to be, she should not only have 
remained ahead, but increased her lead. It is true that Victoria is 
much smaller than New South Wales, but when it is pointed out 
that Victoria is bigger by some thousands of square miles than Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Greece, all five, put to- 
gether, it can scarcely be argued that she was short of room for de- 


_ Yelopment, especially as her average rainfall is not only equal to, 


but is superior to that of New South Wales. 


Now for the great test, population, the flesh and blood of a 


country, The following are the totals at the beginning and at the 
end of the thirty-five years : 


PoPpuLaTION—AGGREGATE 


| | | Increase i 
x: | | 
| | 1866 * l 19012 2AE -R 
~~ | | Numerical Per Cent. 
| Victoria x ae a | mF p- 
ew South Waga `| 633,602 | 1,201,070 567,468 | 89 
Wales a | 428,167 1,354,846 926,679 21643 | 
e =n Se eens pee = -4 
Ezoesg. Victoria 205 ee 
» N. 435 a= == 
SS. Wale — 153,776 | 359,211 126'87 
iD E o eee 
“ember 31, official estimate. 2 March 31, Census. 
471 
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€ S 2 : , 3 re . $ . ; 
an Sermons in stones are not more telling than are 190! 
in these figures. This table contains both males Ose emba 
us take males alone, as they are more representati, Maley. creal 
and of work done : velot Work p tarif 
POPULATION—MALES AJ wak 
| ss 
Er on + 
ma i 1866 1901 3 Increasa S u 
| popt 
| Numerical } any | 
EDS es nee S — 2 2 Pee ey | that 
Victoria . . | 354,757 | €03,720 | 243.993 | Ei 
New South Wales . 234,740 710,005 475 10 weak 
| | 5,265 1g T 
| |-— | iat | 4p 
| Excess, Victoria y 120,017 z Ux i fiftee 
| Excess, N.S. Wales . — 106,285 226,302 | z of thi 
e a AN S S S E 132% Tt 
HEr 
i hat this table sh De oe 
It will be seen that this table shows a greater, and not a 5 
relative increase in the free trade State, than did the table Pree 
gate population. But let us proceed further and compare the ee = 
of the males at the “ self-supporting’ age: na 
PoPULATION-—MALES BETWEEN 15 AND 65. 7A 
0 
i i | Tine a 
i a 1866 1901 i ae 
| | | Numerical PerCat | Se 
i Victoria . i ` 237,000 ° 360,107 | 123,107 52y Vi $ 
New South Wales . | 144,000° 436,781 | 292,781 03% ; Ti 
a 2 Si EE ales 
Excess, Victoria . 93,000 | ae at i of Ne 
| Excess, N.S. Wales . = 76,674 169,674 150'33 betwe 
: a pe ee O T a re struct 
This table shows’ the same movement, but in a more marked New | 
degree. Now take what is, perhaps, the supreme test, the malesi It 
“the soldier’s age’: tee 
m Vic 
PopuLATION—MALES BETWEEN 20 AND 40 ss of ful 
H = & j + Sara | ape } tage Increase a i 
} = 1866 1901 Cae | fh ? 
| j Numerical gah ‘a om 
Le Seat aed poate TE aa Mereg 
| = o e ol fy 
Victoria . . .| 1460005 | 189,380 43,380 O 2 
| New South Wales .|  77,000° | 223,652 | 146,60 | of go 
l ; —— a eel eee | Positic 
| Excess, Victoria .' 69,000 — T 169 Positic 
| >» N.S. Wales . = 34,272 1050 ee esg by 
ea ee areas See oe abl ik 
f ey oH ; 
These four tables give very remarkable results- Fie t a in 
clearly that the main attractions for population, 22 Of the 
Vo 


3 Official estimates. 
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N PROI 


09 ne 
19 o workers, were to be found, not within the borders of 
cream Mente d Victoria, but within the borders of free New South 
tarif PEO 


Wales. Hayter the late Victoria statistician, in his ‘ Genera] 
a , 


Report’ 


Victorian Census of 1881, said: “Relatively to the total 


on the, n, males at the soldier’s age are fewer in Victoria than in 
pA other Australasian Colonies. In fact, it may be stated 
any ° 


he deficiency of males at this important period of life is the 
yest point in the Victorian population.’ 
Knk of this being said of Victoria, by her own statistician, after 
Fen years experience of—save the mark !—protecting the workers 
e 
t State. ; 
a a worth while comparing the percentages of increase in the 


foregoing tables : 


that t 


POPULATION— PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE 


ye - i lie e 
tion, Aggregate 89:56 216:43 126-87 
E a a0 18 202-46 132-98 
$ i 4 15-65 . 6 52:94 203-32 150°38 
ss en 20210 ee 20-7 189-16 159-45 | 
Cent, 
=o It is noteworthy that whilst in the aggregate population the 
2H 


a Victorian percentage of increase is not one half of the New South 
Wales increase, the Victorian increase is less than one-sixth of that 
F of New South Wales in the case of the cream of the workers—those 
03 between twenty and forty years. The last column is peculiarly in- 
= structive, showing, as it does, a continual rise in the excess of the 
arkal New South Wales percentage over the Victorian percentage. 

es st a It is needful to understand the position that existed in 1866. 
The gold discoveries of the early “ fifties’ resulted in a yield of gold 
m Victoria which, for the six years 1852 to 1857, averaged a value 
of full eleven millions sterling, from which it gradually dropped to 
ten, nine, eight, seven, and six millions annually, and remained at 
a ast-named figure for several years. The population had grown 
Hom about 100,000 in 1851 to more than 600,000 in 1866; the rapid 


| I 9 

oi. by being due mainly to the arrival of immigrants attracted 
| a discoveries. This increase of population, whilst the yield 
al ect fell by one-half, naturally produced a difficult industrial 
AG | n. It was at this time, and in connection with this industrial 


etn, that 


sb it the cry arose in Victoria to provide work for the work- 
Y Testric 


ra ting the importation of goods. 7 
: i icto „outa Wales gold was discovered at about the same time 
OË the gg a la, but during the years 1851 to 1866 the average value 
Sold Won was less than one-sixth of that in Victoria. The 


Vo 
= UXV— No, 385 í TI 
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population, however, materially increased, 


1851 to 428,000 in 1866. So far as gold w 


sTowing from 44 
as concerned th; R 


of population was less justified than that in Victoria 18 iney T 
of the gold produced, to the close of 1865, was 20 000 0 tota ' H 
South Wales, as compared with 128,000,0007. in Vietor i Ne H 
readily understood that this large production in Vict ee Will, 
the fortunes of many men in that State. 1a “Stables 
It will be obvious that when, in 1866, Victoria embark 
policy of fighting against imports, she had available te ed on ba ' 
quisites of successful enterprise, plenty of labour and a a two y. ; 
of capital. Railway construction had begun in both States the “Tony I 
open being 254 miles in Victoria and 143 miles in New San a 
though only small in both cases Victoria had the advantag Wals; I 
public revenue was three millions sterling in Victoria pe 4 
‘ A E » and two mil 
lions in New South Wales, and ‘ per head’ was slightly higher, In 
Victoria. gee tal 
It may be said that a normal population does not contain th of 
large proportion of males shown to exist in Victoria in 1866 ‘i (i 
that a fall in this proportion might naturally be expected. This, af — 
course, is so, but the same condition existed in New South Wales 
to nearly the same extent. Thus: 
PERCENTAGE, MALES AND FEMALES, IN 1866 I 
Males Females Total I 
Motoran aaa int or. 55-99 44-01 100-00 r 
New South Wales . 0 54:82 45°18 100-00 à 
The excess of males over females being only 2°34 in Victoria ove iS 
the figures for New South Wales. Then again : T 
al 
+ pro 
Poruramon, Mares 15 ro 65, un 1866 r 
; Number Per Cent. 
ter T the 
Victoria . .. ies ie 2 237,000 37 a 
New South Wales. . . 144,000 33 tha 
2 Soe g ictoria begat 
The singular thing is that, as already shown, whilst vi a Sta 
her thirty-five years’ fight against imports with a pera, a exp 
proportionately stronger army of workers, she was found pa ekt 189 
of that thirty-five years to have an industrial army m ane 
in both respects as compared with that of New South san 
Take another comparison : 
er 
j ES sm 
PoruLaTion—Hxcrss or Mares OVER FT in, 
Victoria pay 41,313 E 
1866 mor e a OTB O12 47,596 f 
Ie side a es 08,8067 76,94! : 
1881 TEN eee bape: 41,099 91,878 Wal 
Jaona i erm a 1 254,418 66,846 


100122 eae tet ae 8210 
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Wi y is no mistaking the siets to the workers of such figures 
hp There other surprising comparison e ie 
Na, flere 8 an 
val Mate Porutation. 
No, ee a en. 
ll, | A Between Twenty and Forty Years |Betweon Fifteen and sayra 
Shed Year i i = 
Victoria New South Wales | Victoria | New South W Š 
Cie sim i ‘hel | New Sont ales 
the — 167,844 67454 ossa | m 
; L67, | £54 35,630 7 
T ori | 146,000" 77,000 | 237000 TAO 
On isi - oa Se „89027 | 238,839 | 160,945 
k a 114,142 131,805 272,514 247.577 
age Be 206,260 210,353 375,933 | 373,346 
ly. T; 189,380 223,652 | 360,107 436,781 | 
mil In this table the census returns for 1861 are included. Possibly the 
et in table now following may be considered to be the most remarkable 
; of the series : 
1 the 
and PoruLtation—Gain or Loss By MIGRATION ê 
8, o is 5 
A Victoria New South Wa 
Vales Period | = ae ? E == 
Gain | Loss Gain | Loss 
1866-71 32,192 =| 23013) 
Wey ame 16,004 116,640 | — 
1882-91 | 118,270 e 1601725 ME 
1892-01 — 115,635 — | 3175 
Ea ivee | i 
ai Total =. . a | 18,823 ats 302,403 4 — 
oE a whole thirty-five years, it will be seen that the State which 
‘ ¢ >: Ont . 
3 er to ‘ protect’ its labour from competition did not succeed 
te ae even one-thirteenth as much new population as did 
T rade State. Failure could not be shown in a clearer manner 
an by these figures. 
D The singular chang f iti ; i 
eg e o nge of conditions shown in the last table, in both 
o aE the fourth as compared with the third period requires 
en 1801-1901 The years 1881-1891 covered a great boom; the years 
aket ae A yers a great collapse; and the centre of both the boom 
sanguine oñapse was in Victoria. The amount of money that too- 


into ieee and investors poured into Australia, and especially 
Soene X almost passes belief. It seems safe to say that neither 

sma ane have such vast sums of money been poured into such 
Coghlan as nities as were poured into Australia in the * eighties. 
the new capital obtained during 1881-85 at 13,002,000. 


4 4 
4 Oficial estimate. 


ate-aid x . 3 B 
Wales 60,000, *d immigration between 1866 and 1891: Victoria 20,000, New South 


Bai EF DE r3 
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for Victoria, and 30,473,000/. for New South Wales. H | 
writes : © Coghlan 


The next period, 1886-90, was marked by very extraordinary ¢ fos 
average population of Australia was 3,540,000, yet, during the Pi Th spe 
five years, the various States governing these people Taised LOrE spac i the 
53,374,0001., while an additional sum of 53,714,000. wag received t OX pended 
on private account, or was introduced into the country by por. FAN Vestman 
their abode. But even more astonishment will be evinced on noe Made jt = 
detailed figures for each State. Of the large total received by the va idering the 
considerably more than one-half—54,690,000/.—was obtained by Vise State, 
as the population during the five years under revision was 1,070,000 in and be 
of capital amounted to over 51. per inhabitant. -.. These figures C Infloy, 18 
sufficient clue to the astounding impetus which trade received during Ro a 18 
and the corresponding rise in land values. New South Wales, though $8 Yoars 18 
recipient of so much money as its Southern neighbour, nevertheless cae 18 
to obtain 28,145,000/.—a far larger sum than could be conveniently ab rived 19 
in five years. Sore 

e 
For the whole ten years, according to Coghlan, the Victorian total a 
was 67,692,000]. and the New South Wales total 58,618 000) i mor 
view of a ‘ per head’ expenditure so unparalleled, it is no wonder that obse 
trade boomed and population rapidly increased. New 
The collapse came in the early ‘nineties.’ The financial crash the 
will be remembered in Australia for many a long day yet to come 
Wealth, or what had been accounted wealth, disappeared by the 
million ; banks closed ; rich men became poor ; employment decreased 
till the army of the unemployed grew vast; public revenues fell till 
retrenchment on cruel lines became.necessary. ‘The figures in the last AN 
table show that in New South Wales the arrivals of population, which 
had been large the previous decade, came to a full stop, and that that te 
State did not quite hold its own. In Victoria, where the tariff fence 189 
was supposed to guarantee employment to labour and safety to ee 
capital, the position is mildly described as having been pitiable. The 
census of 1901 showed, after allowing for the difference between This 
births and deaths, that there were as many as 115,635 fewer perso” se 
in Victoria than at the time of the census of 1891. At the vely date on 
when the eastern States were staggering under the burden of eee a 
and depression, Providence interposed in the form of the Wee 
Australian goldfields. Western Australia relieved the ine 
was to that State that the bulk of the departing Victorians H d — 
The tariff had failed them in Victoria; natural opportunities, p m ; 
Victoria, saved them. Of the 115,635 persons lost to Victora i ihe 
than about 75,000 were males, and, as shown in one of the i ally ea 
excess in the number of males over females, which 1 coe boll | 1866 
marked feature of Australian statistics, had, in 1901, seat p E T 
disappeared in Victoria, whilst still remaining very subs A w 
New South Wales. i es 


* The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1901-02, p: 76% 
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1909 rod ; 
4, of COUrE, manufacturing industries that Victoria especially 
It y ia q in the statistics relating thereto she ought to appear to 
cee ` avantage ; but even here the comparative figures suggest 
5 cae same, was not worth the candle.’ 
that 2 
MANUFACTORIES AND Worxs—Hanps Emproyerp 
O | raest ea 
Sitora New South Wales pig aee | 
= Total Total ries 
Victoria | New South Wales 
—_  . 10,239 | Not available. 1362 | a 
1866 mee | 36,015 29,849 19°88 | 8-05 
He 7 | 53:525 50,879 15:54 | 15:09 
Ta s. o 39,815 42,057 17:74 | 1005 
ieee. | 66,529 66,135 29-27 | 17°65 | 


observed that the Victorian figures represent cheaper labour than the 
New South Wales figures, since, on the average, they contain twice 
the percentage of females. 


Horsz-PowER AND VALUE OF MACHINERY AND PLANT 


ha 


| | Horse-Power Value l 

Victoria New South Wales Victoria | New South Wales | 

: | No. No. £ £ | 

1866. aR 4,242 Not available. 1,165,327 | Not available. | 

1881. a 10,067 ditto. 2,624,348 ditto. | 
e mee 30,078 29,801 5,035,493 4,386,475 
RE | 34,701 44,595 4,864,900 5,860,725 


This table bears further evidence to the fact that the Victorian policy 
was a distinct failure. 


Rae relative growth of public revenue may be referred to. Each 
a the tailways within its borders, and the figures are all the 
° interesting, because they include railway receipts. 


Pusric REVENUES 


! Victoria New South Wales |———— —— —— ~ 

Eo ESEN aa : - Victoria New South Wales i 3 
= — $$} 

| 1866 : £ £ o% £ ¥ £ | ; 

lesi | = | 3,079,160 2,012,079 | 1,067,081 | eae 

| 1891 ke: | 5,186,011 aaoi | es 1,521,952 | i 

Po 8343588 | 10,036,185 | 1,692,697 | 

ew | T7209 | 10,805,543 = ae 

1 4866_] ; 

ae aes 4,632,939 8,793,464 : aa 4,160,525 
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URY 
These figures tell the same story, as do the other 
viewed. The set-back of the collapse in the eine al 
the 1901 returns for both States, but whilst the Viet is 
shows a big drop on the decade, the New South Wale Mn 
a substantial advance. S Tevenye Show, y 
The external trade—the commerce—of the two State 5 N 
follows : S Compare p o 
Imports AND EXPORTS, AGGREGATE i and 
i | =a Poo uce 
Pe 3 DEN AEE MEA | aen 1899-01 E- dk 
: E =. CU 
| Victoria... «| 26,809,644 36,606,158 ag coul 
| New South Wales. 3 | 18,655,457 54,681,570 3602p have 
| EA E = a i capii 
| Excess, kinotia ey pi 7,744,187 Ss Er char 
a 3 18,075,412 95,819 559 Vict 
: NS mon 
The figures are not available for 1866. The average of the three ean their 
1869-1871, and the average of the three years 1899-1901, give k of th 
comparison. It will be seen that whilst the commerce of Victoria did for t 
not increase anything like one-half, that of New South Wales increased Vict 
about threefold. histo 
Tn an inquiry of this nature there is no direction in which results polic 
should be more closely scanned than in regard to production: g ; 
: f 
Propuction—ALL INDUSTRIES” J a 
1671 1881 1601 101 of in: 
Victoria . . . 19,260,000 22,750,000 30,320,000 30,807,000 l The 
New South Wales . 15,379,000 25,180,000 36,740,000 38,954,000 the ] 
PRODUCTION, PER HEAD to co 
1871 1881 1891 1901 Sena 
A a GA EA, £ Sd ` 
Victoria m  . .26 2 8 26 3 0 26 9 3 2512 2 
Now South Wales . 30 5 3 3218 3 3235 279 Th 


The figures for 1866 are not available. It will be seen that benveg 
1871 and 1891 the value of production increased by 114 millions m 
Victoria, and by 23°3 millions in New South Wales; and that at n 
period the value ‘per head’ was distinctly higher in the free ar 
State. It can, of course, be admitted that the ‘ per head’ ada 
is not so great as it looks, since it has been shown that the ie a 
of adult male workers in the whole population was greater a i 
South Wales than in Victoria. At the same time, it ought ee j 
pointed out that the value of production in Victoria was ae opie’ | 
protective duties. True, the extra value was obtained, but? | 
sented taxation, not production. .. in the tf 
It is worth while noting what the different industries p i 
States contributed to the totals of production already give? 
7 Coghlan’s Australia and New Zealand, 1903, p: 91¥ 
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1 THE PRODUCTIVE ÎNDUSTRIES IN 1901 
? Agriculture, Mining, 
Manufactories Pas a, Forestry, Total 
£ e £ 
7,472,000 17,867,000 5,468,000 30,80% 
A . 5 . Q ; 5 4 i KOT | 507011000 
Victoria th Wales - 10,082,000 22,285,000 6,587,000 38,954,000 


New Sou 


, will be 
and unpre 


geen that Victoria owes her real prosperity to her natural 
tected industries, and that in manufacturing, to promote the 
of which every family in the State was specially taxed, her 
success ment was, to say the least, disappointing. 

See failure within the supposed charmed circle, the protected area 
vould not well have been more complete. What population did, u 
ie seen; 08 regards capital, it is singular that much Victorian 
capital found better occupation outside than it could find inside that 
armed circle. Gold, and other natural products, made many 
Victorians wealthy; and probably Victorians have invested more 
money in other parts of Australia than has been invested outside 
their own States by all other Australian capitalists. Tt is not the object 
of this article to create the impression that Victoria is a poor State, 
for that would be quite untrue. Natural opportunities have made 
Victoria a great and prosperous State; but, none the less, in the 
history here unfolded is undeniable proof of the signal failure of the 
policy which Victoria followed for thirty-five long years. 

It may well be asked: ‘If the policy signally failed in the one 
State of Victoria, why was it adopted by federated Australia in 1901 2° 
Tt can only be said that the world’s history and all political life are full 
of instances in which the lessons of experience have been disregarded. 
The State of New South Wales sent a big majority of free traders to 
the Federal Parliament, but the restrictionists of Australia were able 
command a sufficient vote in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to control the tariff. 

EDWARD PULSFORD. 


The Senate, Commonwealth of Australia, Melbourne. 
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M ay y 


TRADITION VERSUS ENQUIRY ry IRI 
HISTORY Y 


In the Quarterly Review of January last there appeared an arti 
Mr. Robert Dunlop, dealing in a trenchant man R 
. À MeL with a bot 
which I wrote lately, The Making of Ireland and Its Undoi i 
regret to take part personally in a controversy where my aa ! j 
is brought into question, and I am only moved to do so by con 
tion of the grave issues which are involved as regards the stud i 
Irish history. i 
l The appearance of my book has raised two questions of a yey 
different order—the important question of whether, with the advan 
of modern studies, need has arisen for an entire review of the whok 
materials for Irish history and of the old conclusions, and the les 
interesting problem of my own inadequacy and untrustworthines, 
Mr. Dunlop, in some fifteen pages of discourse, has not so much a 
mentioned the first. He -has treated the second at considerable 
length. We may here take them in order of importance. 
The real difference between Mr. Dunlop and myself lies deeper than 
the question of my merits or demerits. It is the old conflict between 
tradition and enquiry. For the last 300 years students of medieval 
Irish history have peacefully trodden a narrow track, hemmed in by 
barriers on either hand. On one side they have been for the most 
part bounded by complete ignorance of the language of the or) 
or its literature. On the other side they have raised the W 5 
tradition. Along this secluded lane writers have followed one eae 
in the safety of the orthodox faith. A history recited with oe 
unanimity takes on in course of time the character of the ~ Be 
truth. There have been disputes on one or two points pat ich 
ry of St. Pate 
theologians are concerned, as for example the story © o serials 
but on the general current of Irish life there has bee? ie po 
discussion nor any development in opinion. The see evel 
universal assent has been sufficient. ‘There is 4 similari y refer 
phrase. ‘We prefer to think, writes Mr. Dunlop. bce gnotbet 
abide by the traditional view of the state of Ireland, Wo". dul | E: 
critic from the same school. Agreement has been genera y 
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‘on has not disturbed the peace, and all have joined their 
J] the general creed. Under these favouring conditions 
oices t° a hnd speak with a rare confidence and unanimity. 
pjstoria® Aie 5 after all 2? cries the sagacious historian of 
ane - ‘mere impertinences.’ 
d to me to question the received doctrine. Universal 
„of all men of all time is a very useful thing, and for some positive 
j pe decisive. But in Irish history it is used to enforce a 
ations—no human progress, no spiritual life, no patriotism, 
f neg ont, no activity save murder, no movement but a constant 
no CE ay and a doomed lapse into barbarism of every race 
falling t0 A fie charmed circle of the island. However universal the 
that Be ks statements of the tradition are of so extraordinary a 
oe that one may fairly desire an inspection of the evidence. 
aie ventured to suggest that the time had come to study the 
to see if any had been omitted, or if in modern research 
any new testimony concerning Ireland had been brought to light ; 
to give less weight to negative assertions than to positive facts; and 
to enquire what the whole cumulative argument might imply. Thus 
the fundamental problem has been raised. If Mr. Dunlop has not a 
word to say about it, it will nevertheless not disappear. The enquiry 
will need many scholars and a long time, but I am sure it will be 
completed, and that Irish history will then need to be rewritten. 
Meanwhile, as I claim no infallible authority, to fulminate against me 
does not get rid of the essential problem. The discrediting of a 
doubter of the orthodox faith is the simplest form of argument and 
the least laborious. The trouble is that when it is done the real 
question is no further advanced. 

A heretic must take his risks. We have an example of their 
gravity in this article, in which Mr. Dunlop restores an old custom 
to controversy. We had almost come to suppose that it was the 
privilege of theologians to settle the respective platforms from which 
disputations should be carried on. The higher plane is reserved for 
the orthodox. The ‘ querulous ’ dissentient, on the other hand, is 
peed to be making mere incursions into what is for him a 
(eed unknown region, his incapacity is obvious and his want 
mal ae eplorable, and he has forfeited all claim to respect. This 
handed do © appropriate manner of those who hold an Irish history 

wn by tradition. ; 
lly a belief about Ireland has been summed up Po 
Cambridge v pelo in the Dictionary of N ational Biograp oe a 
Ireland ae Ae History, and elsewhere. Of the poe = 
sessing no rds at least led a wild and half nomadic ae ae 
*veral clang as of national unity beyond the nartow limits © id 
o Which they belonged, acknowledging 2° law outside 
of their tribe, subsisting almost entirely on the produce of 


WA Oa happene 


series © 


gources anew ; 
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their herds and the spoils of the chase, and ind 

mantles a sufficient protection against the nN M thei 
and one relieving them from the necessity of bullae a 
selves, they had little in their general mode of lif D8 hon; 
from their Celtic ancestors.’ ‘ Outside th 2 
worthy of being called a Church. To say 


a Chistian belief atil survived; basat ee St, The ag a 
z E oe Gea aS a lifeles ü the eal 
The country was ‘ cut off by its position, but even er. Uselesg thy: | py Bes 
of the greater part of its inhabitants into a state a DY the N centry 
from the general currents of European development.’ a “ata ending 
the lairs of the wild-boar and the wolf, made intern al Ogs And roy, | shelter® 
dangerous and difficult, and prevented trade and fr Untcatn, cloak. 
other nations. Few words, therefore, are heeded to Course wiy | bones 3 
commerce. ‘French wines found their way into the coii tej in fish 
Cork and Waterford; the long-established comm thro a 
between Dublin and Bristol still subsisted ; Spanish ae ret he 
their wares on Galway quay; the fame of St. Patrick’s po ate 
attracted an occasional pilgrim from foreign lands ; and a mt Fes 
chieftain it was placed on record that he had accomplished i Ir a del 
dous journey to Rome and back.’ Shane O’Neill, ‘ cham ites athere 
civilisation,’ could speak no language but Irish, and could ae mama 
his name. In the Quarterly Review we have a few more details—th _ Europe 
the main part of the Ivishmen’s dress was skins; that this perp Trish tr 
who lived without houses when they went on their ‘ marauding a was an 
peditions * (excursions of the full summer time) made to fiene Contine 
tents of untanned skins to cover them (here I could almost imagi: did not 
Mr. Dunlop, in spite of his aversion to bards, indulging on thesyuf Ind 
a cloudy reminiscence of an Irish poet); that among the whded} #08 y 
them they had just a few hundred coracles made of osiers and ski (e G 
for crossing swollen rivers, for the O’Malleys and O’Driscolls who hal ae 
long-boats represented ‘ perhaps the Iberian element in the nation [f IR 
suggests Mr. Dunlop, not to give the Gaels any credit, while ™ Dg 
slips by the way into the objectionable word apparently £0 ia these st 
to avoid; that they made no practical use even of ther m confron 
fisheries, and had no industries, so that even the cloth was made b there hi 
Englishmen. Je | Heal 
We would desire to ask Mr. Dunlop for the exact proof he x i destruci 
on for any one of these statements, beginning perhaps aA istoria 
law outside the customs of the tribe.’ Writers who hold Egi pinion 
to be, as he says, ‘a sort of scrap-heap for Europe, 3. the Pe My 
cannot conceive of medieval Irishmen as ordinary men $ the vot i Da 
faults and virtues of other white Europeans, are addicted r w | : a 
“ native ’"—a word not in common use among historians for p pdo T Ppr 
in England in the Middle Ages, but affected by them toad m 
2 9 heir . The 


Irishmen in Ireland, with the derogatory sense whic 
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A js 


Mie vulgar view oN a we were official recognition 
ago om Mr. Hamilton in his preface to the State Papers 
J io references 1n my book, 487-8), where he explains 

ot 2 Ait of [rish life till Elizabethan times will be of considerable 

ule of Universal History, Ireland being so remote frorn 


00 ph 


ses: 
cm req enti 


n „nd the old poets still lingered there till the sixteenth 


e, sowing little corn, and rarely building houses, but 
6 i alike from heat and cold, and moist and dry, by the Irish 
sheltere ie last fifty years, we see, amid the general shaking of dry 
cloak. ‘| the movement of history elsewhere, have brought no stir 
bones Rarer: That alone stands like eternal truth fixed and 
in ee Hence, doubtless, Mr. Dunlop’s canon (Quart. Rev. 
gy forbidding ‘a history of Ireland in more than one volume.’ 

l The barbarian legend has got a long start. A first attempt to 
ig vier its evidence was made in my book. In a series of social 


studies I have endeavoured to discuss, not the whole of Irish history, 


‘a but definite matters of trade, social life, and education. I have 

Cds oathered a body of facts which indicate that Ireland had considerable 

Hee manufactures ; that her foreign commerce can be traced throughout 
u 


th | Europe; that there was an ordered society, even a wealthy one; that 
| Trish travellers were known at Rome and in the Levant; that there 


cogl ; : i 
a f yas an Anglo-Irish culture by no means contemptible, in touch with 
ie, Continental learning; and that increasing intercourse of the races 
mae | Sd not tend to barbarism but to civilisation. 


ate In this sketch I have not proposed to myself to draw nice distinc- 
sale tions between what the Normans precisely did, and what the Irish, 
{skis f(t even, following Mr. Dunlop), what Iberians were doing in the 
hotel. teenth century in the joint work of commerce and culture, because 
there is as yet no sufficient material for that discussion ; I share this 


lion, 
ile he lack of knowledge with many who have pronounced themselves with 
„hmi | O uncertain voice. Further, I should have been glad to confine 


these studies to the c 
confronted with tw 
there had been any 


inland 


heerful progress of trade and culture; but I was 
de br 


o possible objections. The suggestion that if 
considerable trade it would not have vanished by 


; afr 
el oe could only be answered by indicating how and why the 
Lt stores ood been wrought. And to meet the argument that 


torian 
f opini 5 would not have let a genuine story perish, I gave my 


i : 

ly veal it was that the truth dropped out of sight. f 
lt. unlo UStons conflict with the venerable traditions over which 
i one valk mounts guard. I clearly offend also against the canon 

A me. It is obvious that he must feel for me the sharpest 


\ _*Dproval - : ees 
tase op a and this censure is conveyed with no mitigation of 


anner, 


cha 7 
tge he elaborates against me is briefly that I have no 
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judgment, and less candour, in the use of doe 
produced a mass of mischievous fiction, “ments, and pa 
I may say in passing that Mr. Dunlop’s sae "ety 
authorities comes somewhat oddly f verity. yi Ni th 
i i 4y irom one who h t bib reg 
fairly easy in such matters. In his own writings h as sho A mt n 
and in this same article the only authority he et T adr 
is Mr. O’Connor’s Elizabethan Ireland. When 1 Inde eve Bog 
“Turn we to Mr. O’Connor’! Now Mr. lilac toh T A vi 
slight sketch of Irish political and social life in nome S ite Polar} 
gives no dates, no indications of place, and no refer j ag i May 
have Mr. Dunlop’s word for it that it is a < scholar] a Bun f oder 
O’Connor’ quoted by Mr. Dunlop ends controvers i me t jr, Just 
is secure. I might envy Mr. Dunlop this freedom a © tradi | summer- 
references, of date, or of place. In such wide and va ramme y include ? 
any statement about Ireland may appear as true of om a | p 
of all time. Barbarism would seem to be a fixed and 7 Peconi a 
state, a passive monotony, from the time of ‘ Lacustrine ai i i : in ] 
and of ‘ Hesiod and the old poets,’ till its characteristic ee f shane 0 
in Shane O'Neil. The principle once assumed, any oie _ js ‘abso 
suffice to show that the Irish had none of the attributes of onda death in 
white Europeans; while evidence that they made money ae -jf he cou 
built houses, talked Latin, studied medicine and law, or one might ha 
behaved like other people of the Middle Ages, is probably rhodomm | his assas 
tade, moonshine, or historical profligacy. heated w 
Mr. Dunlop’s summary method with unfamiliar sources apen| beyond e 
in his asperity towards what he calls my ‘ trivial references’ tolt | However, 
Standish Hayes O’Grady’s Catalogue of Manuscripts. re 
€ 
We wonder (he says on p. 267) how many of Mrs. Green’s readers are arst ff to ae 
that of this book, from which she has gleaned so much information—of asn Papers, 0 
only one copy, so far as we know, is accessible to the public, and that isin ite aD 
MSS. Department of the British Museum. The book, we understand, ip °° ~ TE 
never published. It is still incomplete. The official copy consists merely | 1t is well 
the bound sheets as they were printed off for proof. me 
C 
I suppose Mr. Dunlop does not mean to suggest that the vee ‘Ipny y 
of a book is in proportion to the number of copies, or that an me comforta 
of which a single copy exists should not be quoted. In any case i brought t) 
reassure him. ‘The sheets of this Catalogue have been thee” | and pray 


years past for sale to the public at the Museum, where Dey a boug 


and I hope many others did the same. The book a the Lond” E i 
in a London shop to-day. Mr. Dunlop might consult 16m t pin? lan s 
e to 


Library. The copy placed in the National Library in D T 
1895 has been in frequent use since then. Possibly E 
knows the inside of the book better than the outside, pP, 
to be a new acquaintance, suddenly introduced and Vi 
distaste. In this brilliant Catalogue we have the work 


authority, unsurpassed in his special learning, 145 
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4909 [RA Jay claim to; with its “information—of a sort—’ 
ve portant book that has appeared for many years 
b most 1P history. Another critic of Mr. Dunlop’s school 
no definite sign of any knowledge of ie, 
has reproached me for referring to it “ without further 
ie certain that neither Gi Ces: writers who reprove 
"fen MA en do much ‘ further sifting’ where that admirable 
l A gone before them. ; 
scholar add that Mr. Dunlop does not appear to follow too closely 
ay dies on Irish affairs, or he would surely have known of 
modern ee Madden’s Classical Learning in Ireland, published last 
Mr. ‘oh ae book which he should certainly have been willing to 


4 work, 


r—a 


summer any review of recent Irish writings ? 
ie wa however, to my own lamentable want of candour and 
3 E r Er give a few of the instances of my deficiencies, and 
Ne 7 Pas admirable example which Mr. Dunlop sets me in these respects. 
ain Wr. Dunlop states, ‘ to speak accurately, that my reference to 
nie I ghane O'Neill as ‘done to death (so he expresses it) by the English 
: out foundation.’ His own account of Shane’s 


is ‘absolutely with à i 
death in the Dictionary of N ational Biography tells us that “ possibly 


if he could have kept a civil tongue in his head the MacDonnells 
might have consented to a reconciliation.’ ‘It is doubtful whether 
his assassination was premeditated . . . it is probable that when 
heated with wine he may have irritated them by his insolent behaviour 
beyond endurance.” In the Cambridge Modern History (iii. 592), 
however, Mr. Dunlop has attained conviction. ‘In his wine-cups,’ 
he tells us, “he began to brawl, and was literally hacked in pieces by 
his enemies. These and some other of his suppositions do not appear 
to agree with the story in Holinshed, Campion, the Calendar of State 
Papers, or the Four Masters. But why does Mr. Dunlop disagree with 
lord Deputy Sidney, the main mover in the matter? Many efforts, 
itis well known, had been made to murder Shane. In 1566 Sidney 
has his ‘man,’ the English-Scot Douglas, who had come 
Te om Leicester himself. Sidney gives us the clue to his mission. 
ae m 7 he wrote to Leicester, ‘ let this bringer (Douglas) receive 
bough ne ee of you. I have found him faithful ; # was he that 
nd prayed cots that killed O'Neill.’ Douglas repeated the boast 

à reward from Cecil. Years later Sidney being maligned 


rough! ee enemies at Court, reminded the Queen of his old services. 
nl fE kan à ereas he [0 Neill] looked for service at their [the Scots] 
jlin Ms Teame at me, for service of me, they killed him. ... But when 
asl the Court,’ he added with indignation, ‘it was told me 16 


Thad made, nor worthy to be called a war, for that 
the Scots es but a beggar, an outlaw, and one of no force, and 
pict Tice on him by chance.’ Would Mr. Dunlop as a 

Owing me jain with, Sidney’s enemies to rob him of 
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the deed he boasted of? (Vide 


Sid. Let. ° 
Car. ii, 338, 340-1.) M72, 5G si 


Sp 


‘ T have pained Mr. Dunlop by referring to the } ibe? 
Earl of Tyrone, as evidence that Ulster was none tard Of Conan We tbat il 
discovers that Shane O’Neill ‘ robbed his tothe ue Ye ng Mr 
can scarcely believe that I adduce this < robber ei OL this h of BY 
of Ulster, and that I use it in connection With a to Tove ¢ a ga 
of Ireland by English invaders. This hoard Me abont prading 
pages containing signs of riches in Ireland E one 
) : (Pp. 67-69 oft, r 

at which would show the absurdity of any conto Ain Ceg pa 
moneys I mention fell into English hands A that ap i of 
savings, I see no objection to an allusion to ine 3 to Con Oy a Ji 
others of money and plate in Ulster. I do not ae root ay, ai 4 
means not only to suggest my want of candour ba if Mp, Dh snes. 
that if Shane ‘robbed’ his father’s treasure, Prone also to Bef which 
soldiers or officials robbed any Irish chief of a nok ordt 
wealth. i S pef ndo 

But though in this connection I have really nothing + d Mr. 
the ultimate fate of Con’s hoard, I may in passing com 8 to donf where 
Chancellor Cusack’s repor i i P o pare telal them. 

ancellor Cusack s report at the time with M 


E 5 r. Dunlop's ‘ri F 
Con O’Neill was thrown into prison in Dublin in 1552 ae wi ‘ee ; 
ee t the rel 


threatened with death. The English were prepared with an ilk} should 
mate successor in Tyrone. Shane claimed to be his fathers Wl better 

heir, and fought the English nominee. A garrison of Enolish slis Sidne 

was thrown iuto Armagh. Beyond the Blackwater Ford, ne 5) 
of Armagh, lay the chief fort of Tyrone, on the great hill of Dung: (a.b.),’ 
Shane, evidently with the support of his people, ‘came to Dungme| proof ? 
and took with him ‘of the chief’s treasure 8007. in gold and slef had be 
besides plate and other stuff ’ [apparently then not the whole ofitt} on the 
so much as was needed for the war at the moment] ‘and retail  cumsta 
the same as yet, whereby it eppeareth that he and she [the Bala the fai 
Countess] was content with the same; for,’ said Cusack, ‘it cob superio 
not be perceived that they were greatly offended for the same. absolut 


was how Shane O’Neill ‘ robbed his father.’ | ah a 

Mr. Dunlop quotes a sentence that ‘ Galway ships alld Os ezi 
Orkney and to Liibeck, and gives one only of my relent TR en 
note, which states that a Scottish ship of Orkney was ie ao 
Galway for Lisbon. It is evident that by one of the accident this 3 
of transcription, which every writer that ever lived has so att} Tts = 
deplore, I transferred the words, and Orkney was used where] ate ee 
write Lisbon. Lübeck is a different matter. Why fe a oll ong in 
carefully omit the reference in the same note to the mo wasii glad to 
mention goods shipped from Galway to Lübeck m i “crate $ hich, 
generous effort to make the error take on a more cane j ko 
Or was it a common inaccuracy? I may inform ie ish j Metem 


Hansisches Urkundenbuch further references occ! 
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ig well 8 to Irish cloth ‘oil eonen along the Elbe, and 
göbek a mehe throws doubt on ap pears with good reason in my text. 
ett ena jop also discovers a “ most apparent and painful ’ instance 
yr. DW ae of evidence ’ in my reference (which I did not ive 
of e to Limerick merchants appeached of treason for 
o guo rish rebels, when the deputy’s words were victualling 
a nm E 170). Mr. Dunlop might perhaps himself suspect 
nd Eer in the business when it attracted eight merchants to 
some ©* so dangerous an enterprise. But he conveniently omits the 
trafic 12 “tory, that within a year of the arrest of the eight merchants 
rest of a corporation prayed to have the city charter confirmed 
the an ecial clause that they might buy and sell with Irishmen at all 
imes ey seem to have had no objection to trade with the Irish, 
a was the only point I had there to prove. I willingly alter the 
“al that seems to Mr. Dunlop so painful a distortion of the truth, 
and DY argument remains unchanged. 

Mr, Dunlop twice condemns me in “the case of Enniscorthy fair, 
where the documents referred to refute the deduction drawn from 
them.’ ‘We strongly resent her concealing the fact’ that Sidney, 
with the Four Masters deplored the “ destruction (n.b.)’ of the fair by 
the rebellious Butlers at the instigation of James Fitzmaurice. Why 
should I not ‘ conceal facts ° I do not know to be true? I fancy it is 
better than publishing them. The word used by the Four Masters, 
Sidney, and a contemporary letter given in Hore’s Town of Wexford 
(175) is “spoiling.” Will Mr. Dunlop give his references to ‘ destruction 
(a.b.),’ and to ‘ the instigation of James Fitzmaurice’? What is the 
proof? This day’s raid was not the first attack on the fair after it 
had been granted to English officers charged to execute martial law 
ou the Wexford Irish. I have not space to tell the significant cir- 
ee Mr. Dunlop blames me for not giving the founder of 
Sa ie Heel overlook the omission,’ he says in his lofty way of 
ie udition and fidelity to facts. This cheap taunt is surely 
Sah ise ee of a writer who should be aware that no one as 
ote origin of the fair. I see no reason against mentioning 

» among many others which Mr. Dunlop neglects, as 


evide; : E 5 f 
cae trading activity in a region where Irish law and speech 


la 
this Gao Topose to weary the reader by multiplying instances of 


he details of historical controversy interest few readers. 
© true aha ect should interest none. ‘The instances I have given 
long in ic fig es of all the rest. T have gone carefully through the 
eee one I note half a dozen minor points in which I am 
Thich, Ty, 22 obvious misprint or to amend an error (not one of 

affects the drift of my argument). But the great 


gh Geis 
ading with I 


with 2 


ts personal 


ry Would 8 ay, 


Oi iem o S 
e c i 3 Sda mis- 
Statements of See inaccuracies in themselves, or mis 


I say, or dogmatic assertions which need for their 
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discussion evidences which there is no attem 


h [ 
little help. For an example of historical T off "ca oe ae 
Irish history, of serious use of references and ey} den of mat the! 
fairness in discussion, I must go elsewhere than to Me Oe Of cus, 4 gi pevi 

With regard to evidence, I am charged with ren, 3. UOP. WPA to tt 
Pudiat 
mony of Spenser, Davies, Fynes Moryson, Cuella, Ing the tay he Y 
Baty at gs : T, D ey h. do 
official documents that tell against me. I have dra erri J a 
from State Papers and official records of all kinds act Very ay agal 
tion which have proved invaluable for my purpose. 7" of j i, i 
bog of medieval testimony, some firm standing is a ay shati E 
statutes, ordinances, town records, cartularies, and the found i nit 
them we rapidly come to more perilous regions—Stat, = Uy Irish 
letters—where every document needs to be considered ag apers ay chief 
“source ’ to be separately discussed. Some were written ie Sepang, that 
newly come to the country—soldiers, secretaries, adventins ti when 
others by higher officials struggling in an intricate tangle of fi! glass 
or by a lower sort trying to make their way upwards ; roa sea, | 
governors zealous to keep their credit amid the scandal of the Ol ae 
others by governors desperate to recapture a lost reputation, Inte ae 
medley of partiality, prejudice, ignorance, despair, and triumph shelti 
every one must judge to the best of his ability as to the value oft y M 
testimony ; there can be no scientific accuracy in the measureney "i y 
There is the same difficulty with the reports of a few Continent igl 
travellers, Italan or Spanish. Historians of Ireland have fredly salk 
used the evidence of men, English or European, who came not knowin e 
a word of the language, who traversed the country more or less rapidly Whit 
under official guidance, or in the midst of armies occupied ina pe} Conti 
liarly ferocious warfare, or who attempted an uneasy living o the worl 
confiscated lands of the ‘native’ people—men, in fact, who kuer and 
practically nothing but destruction. From the study of other evident’ | = summ 
I have come to think that the view which has generally been ae 2 theB 
from these gentlemen is imperfect and often erroneous. They cot M 
know nothing of an earlier time and had but a partial vision of ther a 
hat r 
n see 5 found to give deal 4 
Some well-thumbed later authorities have been oik with. 
no trustworthy guidance for medieval Ireland, and ne eth | same. 
appear in that, customary place of authority which had becera T 
recognised privilege ; on the other hand, some entirely new au Was a 
have been called in and some which have lain unused. ‘p (uel Mk. D 
Among the writers L am accused of neglecting 38 Cana z hisi tion f 
a Spaniard from the Armada, knowing no Irish, AE the | toits 
sometimes among people who had no good reputation Pe be sO) Teigy, 
themselves, hiding himself in the wildest and most ou r goldies See 3 
districts swept and wasted from end to end by ae as 9 pi oy his 
I do not know why such an experience should be 4” and am  808sip 


pire e, 
record of ordinary Irish life in the plains, in times of peat 
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her and more settled he a Mr. Orpen, in the English Historical 

the richer extracted from this little record every damagin g phras 
I i to be found in it and omitted every favourable one. "ae 
to the i „ why I have not done the like? I have not done it bea 
he won Fk it fair dealing or honest history to state as eva 
rish that Cuellar was “robbed of all he possessed, stripped 
1 forced by a blacksmith to work’; and not #0 


m that the robbing and beating was the work of English troops 
me 


and mercenarie 

; v. 
mith’s forge Y ; te 
Frishman in his seven months’ wandering ; that the moment an Irish 
chief heard 
that in th 


shelter to hide him from the English. By what strange tradition, 
by what long prejudice is this perversion of evidence fabricated and 
admitted ? 

Besides English and Spanish testimony we have also some from 
the Irish themselves. _ Among Irish witnesses the great Galway 
scholar Dr. Lynch, writer of Cambrensis Eversus, stands high; no 
student can afford to neglect editions and translations made by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes and Professor Kuno Meyer in this country, and by 
Continental scholars; the translations of Dr. Douglas Hyde; the 
ahs 7 p Aore Moore in the Dictionary of National Biography 
A Po a or he collection of criticisms, translations, and 
En r make up the invaluable Catalogue of Manuscripts in 

E na by Mr. S. H. O'Grady. 
ray ae aa a like poets. Surely she must know that the 
Bice = e of a poet is pane moonshine,” he avers. ; However 
deal that as nde ay say that Mr. O Grady’s Catalogue contains a great 
vith the lofticcs poetry. Must we remind her, says Mr. Dunlop 
aake severity, that bard and annalist were often the 
. ualt” The Catal uld lain to him how impos- 
sible would he ae ogue would explain to P 
vas a mere ne a conception to the Irish world, where a bard 
ik. Dun ipa ura, poet who had not studied in the schools. Will 
tion ftom | A ae Single instance of this frequent fact? A quota- 
to it tWice, re „Poet peculiarly awakens his contempt, as he refers 
Teigue Dall One here the criticism of another writer of his school. 

See gin was a man of great eminence in his day; and 
elieve that a blind man necessarily takes leave of 
aE no doubt that Teigue was at home in all the 
Yor, LXv_y en, and that he could distinguish between the sounds 

0. 385 KK 
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or of women talking over their embroider 


ta smith’s shop 
ole h ore. Other references to Fer and of 


men bringing boats to the sh 


which I have given in my book, and Se in the English + í 
of the importance of water carriage on ri P bear out the story a 
Teigue the Blind. He was right about ¢ 1e ie hills. of A 
Tf Mr. Dunlop accuses me of a parbiality for native records? , + re 

all their ‘ rhetorical rhodomontade,’ I frankly confess to a regardi i 
the opinion of people who belong to Sou and speak its toute s 
T suppose that contemporary Irish at is the Four Masten pi 
may be used with the same authority and the same limitations i a 
English; nor do I know why the opinion of any stray traveller a ne 
minor official from over-sea, intent only on furthering his interest i 
is to be accepted without question, while the word of a deeply learned all 
Anglo-Irish scholar of Galway, or of an eminent Irish poet who had aa 
visited every province of Ireland, is to be wholly suspect. I wil] me Ht 
an illustration by recalling the case of Sir J ohn Davies and of Dr, med 
Lynch. To Mr. Dunlop the brief writings of Davies represent a vay 4 hun 
high authority, while the Cambrensis Eversus of Lynch is dismiss] P cent 
in one word as a ‘ political pamphlet.’ He does not apparently think carr 
Davies had any political leanings. We usually think people impartial buil 
who hold our own opinions. aan 
In my book I have given definite reasons for thinking that Davies’ ! 
acquaintance with Irish affairs was inadequate—in a short residence in tod 
the country of which he did not know the language, the law, or the the 
history. My own judgment is that considering his imperfect means of to ti 
knowledge, and his very strong bias of prejudice, his statements about was 
Ireland before his coming there have no particular sanctity, and need Tha 
to be tested and corroborated like those of any other writer. That he quot 


is sometimes at fault even a believer such as Mr. Dunlop seems in a dip) 
hidden way to admit. Suggesting that my references to the cloth 


trade are not so novel as unwary readers might think, “ the excellent “a [pr 
quality of Irish wool,’ says Mr. Dunlop, ‘ is one of the best attested | a 
facts in Irish commercial history.’ Then why has Mr. Dunlop until a 
this moment excluded any slightest mention of wool in his summa) ae 
of Irish trade? Was it too well known ? Or was it because of i A 
saying of Sir John Davies— for wool and wool-felts were Oe aa y 
little value in this kingdom’? We are here shut into a denial of 00 : 
well-attested commerce in wool, or to a doubt of the sufficiency © Se 
Sir John Davies as a witness; and we are left without guidance 0 Y 
Mr. Dunlop. On the whole, it seems judicious to depend on ae the « 
evidence only for the things that lay within his immediate and d made 
observation. His opinion on all that he himself saw js ya c Testyj 

2g evi en ut 


respect, and we may admit the sound legal maxim that a man What 
can always be accepted when it is given against himself. pp 

The same distinction may surely be drawn in the case of Dr. an o thii 
Davies was a man of English and Latin learning ; Lynch & 
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in learning. ‘The historical criticism of 
ae country, and as Davies leant to fh 
an leant to the Irish. But Lynch, 
4 prejudice di er of what he had himself seen 
Y of peliev®s f Be ces, And I have therefore quote 


their day was 
e English side 
like Davies, was, I 
or had heard from 
d him, ag I have 


what had come within the range of his personal knowledge, 
T povies i rs of historical research. His testimony 13 of extra- 
Ui not for ae pathetic interest. Born in Galway in the last years of 
i a, when the city still preserved its old culture and the remnants 
. E piane P th, Lynch was one of the last scholars who ever saw and 
e of its Pe Anglo-Irish civilisation. It is not any single picture that 
to knew t alee important; it is the host of scattered and chance 
sate he gives as to things well known to every Irishman in his day, which 
med dae the society in which he had been brought up. It is touch- 
had ge Bee her that he was the last to say a good word for the 
give mg 


dieval civilisation. After his death a darkness and sile 
va 
Dr e 


nce of 
hundreds of years fell over that story, 


and it is across nearly three 


ies that Irishmen will now have to take hands with Lynch and 
ssed a his justification of the Ireland which was being gradually 
hink a by the work of Gaels, Danes, Normans, and English in their 
aiel common country. : ; 

A This, however, is just what Mr. Dunlop denies. He begs leave 
T to doubt’ that the ‘ native Irish’ in the fifteenth century developed 
i: the resources of the country. By omi tting all contemporary references 
k to timber, to leather, and to salmon, of course it can be said there 
wa was no medieval trade in these. The plan seems unsatisfactory, and 
H Ihave not followed it. Mr. Dunlop, for example, blames me for not 
ihe quoting an English poem (no pure moonshine here—perhaps a farthing 
On dip) which does not mention leather, as proof that there was no 
loth leather trade. I have quoted the Libel elsewhere, but on this point 


lent “on I preferred the direct e 


sted and I have since added notices in the Hansisches Urkundenbuch for 
until leather sent in 1304, 1327, 1453 to Bruges, Dinant, and Portugal 
ary Would ask which is the historical method : to close the question once 
t the (tall with the negative silence of an anonymous English writer 
T Whom we think, says Mr. Dunlop, in one of his easy moods about 
fthe evidence, “had a 


pretty accurate notion of what constituted Irish 
ee "} or to pursue enquiry in business records of the ports and 
0 ase 


e by ertain the exact facts ? 
wes Boo wee making linen was known, according to Mr. Dunlop, to 
jiret mad native Trish, as it is to most primitive races? But what they 
y of = em Trelan Was ‘ of a very coarse kind, and its use was pacai 
Je Mes a to the wealthier class, viz. the merchants of the towns. 
i Campio 5 Proof for all this? Was it the town merchants that 
Be th escribes in their linen shirts for wantonness and bravery, 
aD are ]i 


e little enough for one of them’? What about the 


KK2 
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great linen rolls on the Trishwomen’s heads, pa (is the infe 
romantic ?) perhaps on their bodies also? W hat about the 
in which the Galway women wrapped the Spanish hangeq 
Armada? When I read of 6000 bales of linen cloth sent from he 
to Genoa in 1492, or of 4000 linen cloths mentioned in 1499 in a Way 
Galway merchant’s will, or of the ‘sardok” of mixed woollen è 
linen in the Netherland markets in 1353, or of Henry the Righ 
forbidding Galway any more to export linen, the records of the ; th 
seem to conflict with the opinions which Mr. Dunlop ‘ begs leave i 

ld. 

ho Mr. Dunlop now admits for the first time some trade in g] 
with a stipulation of his own that it was all made by Eng 
He does not trouble to consider such a clue as we find in ¢ 
Papers of Galway merchants carrying their wine into the Country to 
exchange among other things for cloth. He has his own theory ; “it 
is pretty clear from such expressions as Limerick cloak, Galway mantle 
Waterford rug, that the centres of the cloth industry lay within the 
sphere of English influence’; the participation of the Trish was 
excluded by severe guild regulations, and ‘it may not be unfair to 
infer that the reputation acquired abroad by Ireland in regard to its 
serges was not due to the industry of its native population,’ This 
insinuating hypothesis is a flaming fact on the next page, where it 
appears the ‘ native Irish’ (no inferring here to dull the conclusion) 
“took no part in the commercial development of their country, leaving 
it to the stranger within their gate, and thereby earning from the latter 
the reproach of idleness.’ If there were, as Mr. Dunlop ‘ prefers to 
think,’ some loyal Irishmen who preferred English civilisation and the 
chances it offered them of pushing their way in life to their native 
customs, he states that the presence even of such loyal Irishmen ‘ was 
not always welcome to citizens of English blood.’ Thus the English 
of the towns must have toiled day and night to supply the mantles 
which the English Government forbade to loyal people, and to provide 
cloaks and cloth for the foreign trade, since in their incessant struggle 
to preserve themselves intact from Celtic influence they refused the 
aid of Irish hands to work for them. It is an idyllic picture of high 
purpose and endeavour, of the way to develop a country, and to 
make an empire. 

We are not, however, shut up to this series of hypotheses. The 
town records themselves and English State Papers, as I have shown, 
give sufficient proof that the ‘ native population’ were not, in fact, 
rejected from the town industries. Mr. Dunlop denies this; he 
thinks the towns remained pure English. He is sure that all 
Galway people shaved their upper lip weekly. Henry the ae 
was not so sure of it when, in 1536, he sent orders from Westms 7 
to Galway men to shave themselves aright. When Mr. Diter 
prove that the Galway citizens consistently desired to keep thems? 


Tence 


oth, but 
he State 
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ors, quotes laws against Irish games and keening 

D [rish cust’ t date. My contention is that. if i 2 

goo 0 tis without eo 1s that, if it was 
es late as 1527 and 1625 to enact these laws, this, with 

a e indications that I have mentioned, shows that 
qumber i ; desire’ was not very effective, and that there was 
jon 
„alis Ae native customs.’ No doubt the extent to which 
San changed must be conjectural ; but there is evidence 

change did take place. My suggestion that ‘ White’ 
Bini an Irish house gives Mr. Dunlop an opportunity 
pay 2 A his knowledge of Gaelic. He informs me, on the 
to para of O'Donovan, that there is no such Gaelic name as Geal 
att o that settles the matter. He has never, then, heard of 
and imag which has been anglicised by “ White’ for centuries, 


me Fionn, 
ae a well-known Scotch writer of our day calls himself Henry 
us 


White or Fionn indifferently. Bee 
As for intellectual culture, Mr. Dunlop is brevity itself. He has 
scarce a page for that chimera. The Trish were barbarous ; the Anglo- 
Normans contaminated. His method is summary. The evidence of 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, of Dr. Norman Moore, of Mr. S. H. O’Grady, of 
Dr. Kuno Meyer has too little importance with him to be mentioned, 
and he can thus more easily avoid all proof of Irish scientific skill in 
medicine, or of the admirable quality of their translations from the 
latin. He necessarily omits all mention of the many Trish scholars 
onthe Continent, for has he not himself told us only one Irish chieftain 
made the perilous journey to Rome and back? He has no reference 
to buildings or arts which indicate the intercourse of Irish chiefs with 
the Continent. He is silent on the schools from which Irishmen were 
able to pass to foreign universities. He seems not to have heard of 
evidence of Latin culture collected by Mr. Justice Madden. And most 
wonderful to say, he seems entirely unaware of the importance of 
the list I have published, for the first time (by the generous kindness 
ofa great scholar), of Irish translations of Continental works. Perhaps 
ie felt himself anticipated by the conclusive comment I saw from a 
dashing newspaper critic, that ‘ the Irish evidently satisfied themselves 
TA translations >! In any case, he never hints at this list or its 
of le evidence. So astonishing a neglect of the greater matters 
eee hee while every detail that could by any means discredit me 
the matte a Is surely a grave abuse of the historical method. In 
Testraint a S culture Mr. Dunlop confines himself with a einen 
counts ‘nies single topic—the list of Irishmen at Oxford. In this 5 
is solitar ysl Norman and only seventeen Gaelic got a 
Tecognise 2 act is enough to make him astonished that I di ig 
glo-Irish ey untenable is her theory of the ae o 

tumn to the ewe by the native Irish.’ Those readers who 
chapters on Irish learning in my book will perhaps be 


names 
that such 
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astonished, not at the theory that there was culture in Trelang 
at the travesty of that theory and the suppression of evidence a 
serves as historical criticism for Mr. Dunlop. ; Wich 
Mr. Dunlop meets with a direct negative my stateme 
Sussex and Sidney carried off in their train every notable 
they could lay hands on, but he gives no more than his 
rity. My statement is perhaps too comprehensive, but I ave giy 
numerous instances (pp. 425-437) to show that the method certain 
used by Sussex and Sidney, so far as they could, was steadily incre ased 
and extended in proportion as the English power gradually Spread 
over one Irish region after another, The English took over the Trish 
system of hostages, but they developed it in a new way. The Catholig 
chief’s son was brought up in London as a Protestant, in English law 
and language and tradition, with the avowed purpose of Spiritually 
severing him from his people, and leaving the clan without a natural 
leader or defender in the national conflict; their chiefs, in fact, were 
to be made the very instruments for dividing and subjugating their ? tho 
own people. In the words I quoted, it was a method which ‘ not only Ta 
rent asunder the bonds of national loyalty and of natural affection, with 
but which forced parent and child alike to believe that in this world dwi 
and in the world to come they were divided by an impassable abyss,’ of t 
Surely there is no likeness in this deliberate plan to the Irish chief's 


t tha 
Chief’, ie 


Own autho. 


Gen 
use of his hostage; it was, indeed, practised with consummate art by abo 
Turkey. to } 

In this article Mr. Dunlop proposed to prove two facts: first, this 
that Celtic civilisation is largely a figment of my imagination; and, byt 
secondly, that far from composing one nation, the English element in Diar 
Ireland was proud of its origin, and struggled incessantly to preserve inc 
itself intact from Celtic influence. One part of his plan is destructive, the 
and the second constructive. Unfortunately the work of destruction t yaro 
has proved so alluring that the constructive scheme is abandoned. 4 ( 
As to the value of the destructive work, I contend that Mr. Dunlop’s lake 
criticisms are not so historically accurate, so reasonable, or so candid, of J 
that they can serve for Correction or instruction. I contend further deri 
that even on the generous assumption that the whole of Mr. Dunlop’s tem 
criticisms might happen to be valid, there would still remain untouched pi 
the main body of my evidence and the whole current of my argument. Dia 
And I confidently believe that the history of Ireland will be rewritten bece 
on truer lines and surer foundations than those sketched out in the | 
Cambridge Modern History and the Quarterly Review. But perhaps fort 
Mr. Dunlop will go farther. Tt would be pleasant to hear, in more | one 
detail, his views on ‘ the Iberian element in the nation.’ is 
ÅLIOE SroprorD GREEN. Pg 
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AS GALLEYS IN THE LAKE 


OF NEMI 


e even in Italy few such beautiful spots as the Lake of Nemi. 


’ m a a deep crater dating from one of the more ancient of five 
( is of eruption attributed by geologists to the Alban Mountain, 
3 a peen likened to a cup with wine glimmering in its depth; and 
it the woods of ilex around it, to a sacred wreath around the cup. It 


y is a still sheet of water framed in by magnificent grey crags rimmed 
, vith dark evergreens ; and, so completely does silence reign, that 
d during many hours lately spent there, except for the occasional stir 
i of the trees, were heard only two sounds—the deep-tongued bells of 
| Genzano and the croaking of a pair of ravens. Ridge upon ridge 
above it the forests (formerly the hiding-place of Gasperone) rise up 
to Monte Cavo, like steps placed there for the gods leading down to 
this enchanted pool—for ages consecrate to Diana, and still called 
, by the simple country folk ‘Lo Specchio di Diana,’ or, the mirror of 
N Diana. It measures but a mile and a quarter across, and four miles 
e in circumference. Itis drained off into the western Campagna, and to 
, the sea beyond that, by an ancient ‘emissarium,’ or tunnel, 1640 
ni yards in length, the precise age of which is not yet ascertained. 
| Ovid, Virgil, Propertius, all refer to it as Lacus Nemorensis, & 
lake (like that at Sicyon and Hoiran Göl), consecrated to the worship 
: r Diana Aricina, and it is obvious that its present title of Nemi 
i TA ao its former sacred “nemus °’ or grove. Strabo says the 
a a a the goddess is in the grove, and the deep lake lies opposite 
Town cople say that the cult here derives from the Tauric cult of 
ees ue the Ephesian. Nevertheless, at whatsoever period it 
e Hellenised, the name of the Latian goddess survived. 
further iene gives the position both of grove and temple. a 
once visible oe that the lake-water is supplied from a eee : 
e ea close to the Temple of Diana.' This is borne out yy 
empesta,’ whi el of a copious cascade, to-day known ae E 
castled Ey a gushes out of the steep wooded rocks benea 
n of Nemi, not far from the site under consideration. 
1 Strabo, v. 
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In 1885 the late Lord Savile at his own expense Opened 
spacious area cumbered with ancient remains correspondin ta A 
position described by Strabo, near the northern margin of the] 4 
and he was immediately rewarded by finding abundant Votive on’! 

ings in terra-cotta and bronze, which, beyond question, identifiog 
situation of the ‘ Artemisium,” or Temple of Diana. Most oft p 
terra-cotta objects related to women and to this goddess. Tę has hesg 
possible to find many of these lying about the site until quite lat 
In some other openings, however, but little removed from thi 
first excavation, were found remains of several male terra-cot 5 
statuettes. These were more or less fragmentary, and all of them ta 
attitudes indicative of active motion. m 
One thing was evident, these could have had nothing to do 
the essentially feminine cult of Diana Taurica. One of these fi 
wears around his chest a thong, or fascia, such as were wo 
$ charioteers. With these was found a fine votive vase, upon the 
$ or bowl, of which is represented, in full action, a horse-race, with the 
a “meta ’ (or goal), and the ‘ova’ (eggs) representing the customary 
i seven rounds of the circus-course. Further (and that is an interesting 
a7 point), four of the ‘ova’ are displayed fallen; showing that three 
more rounds of the race have yet to be run. The riders are nude, and 
two griffons (for Nemesis) are seen seizing a stumbling horse, and 
tearing it. But what should such a vase be doing in precincts of 
Diana? How can we explain the presence of these distinctly masou- 
line offerings within a precinct peculiarly sacred to a feminine cult? 
Possibly the explanation of this may throw light on the signifi- 
cance of the sunken galleys still lying in the adjacent lake. Some 
writers have attempted to account for the presence there of the 
famous barges, as having pertained to Diana and her sanctuary, and 
having been connected perhaps with her picturesque processions on 
the 15th of August ; but it must be confessed that, although ingenious, 
this hypothesis taken alone is scarcely sufficient to explain all the 
evidences.” 
ii Let us rather begin by stating that besides Diana there was 
another divinity worshipped at this place, from pre-historic times; 
and by name, Virbius. Indeed, tradition recognised this Virbius as 
i the primeval King of the Wood, that is to say, the tree-spirit of the 
4 oak. In the belief of the Aryan races that tree was the divine acou- 
mulator of solar energy, represented by the mistletoe, or golden 
bough, which grew upon it. When our trees in Europe becom? 
leafless and ‘ bare Tuined choirs—where late the sweet birds ae 
the real life of them is held to have passed into the mistletoe whi’ 
grows upon them ; and, accordingly, in later days, it was regarded 
as very sacred, and came to be suspended for felicitous usages 3t * 
Winter Solstice, or our later Christmas. 
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* Cf. Mon. Antichi dei Lincei, xiii. p. 58. 
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Jatin god Virbius, worshipped at Nemi, was believed 

Now, the inde he sun’s fire and light, and he was represented 
py toT fall of the Empire by a base-born man who, strangely 
ea” ptil the 1 ag his own re-incarnation. Ovid describes this 
as ‘ Strong of hand and swift of foot.’ è Besides 
King ° of his priest, Or Flamen Virbialis. This priestly post, 
i heat in Imperial days by one who conjoined with it free 


3 . . . 
poreve Y sightly rank, and also magisterial functions—such as 


path, the ae Games. * It will therefore be of no little interest 
eE re inscriptions be found to throw further light upon the 
iin the Al l-born priest to the base-born ‘ Rex.’ For it 


jationship ae that the Flamen of Virbius who superintended his 
fices (about which unfortunately we know but little) 
0 ‘socially be so superior to his master. So far, it is perhaps to 
shoul fred only by the notion that the incarnated God, like the 
be exp if tiger, was bound to lead a degraded life. 
ie ae conditions pertaining to the Rex Nemorensis are 
ow well known, largely owing to Mr. Frazer’s noble volumes entitled 
ab Golden Bough, in which (as a text for his theory) he recapitulates 
the various passages in ancient authors relating to the subject. 

Pausanias relates that the people at Aricia (i.e. Nemi) told him 
the old Greek story of Hippolytus having been brought back to life 
by Aesculapius, and having come from Greece to Aricia and there 
founded an area sacred to Diana Artemis, ‘where,’ he says, ‘down 
to my time the priesthood of the goddess is the prize of a victory 
in single combat. The competition is not open to free men, but 
only to slaves who have run away from their masters.’ ° 

Another peculiarity needs be recalled—namely, that no horses 
were permitted to approach the sacred grove here. ‘This, as Pro- 
fessor E. Pais has pointed out, was placed in relation with the very 
name of Hippolytus and with the Hippoi, or unlucky horses, which 
dragged that hero to his death. That is to say, the Aricians identified 
ee (to whom was dedicate a portion of the neighbouring Via 
nee 7 Clivus Virbius) with the son of Theseus, just as they 
a a Diana with Artemis. Syncretism had done its work there ; 
bane have been an attempt on the part of the local authorities 
ith ae the combined cults of Diana and Virbius at Nemi, and 
or R aon, The latter consisted in the fact that the a 
K lon of Virbius (doubtless the Sun God), was likewise t e 

7 priest of Diana. He was the slayer who must himself be 


slai 
E the Keeper of the Golden Bough, or mistletoe, in the sacred 


Now 
to be id 


re ae 
i, a strikmg 


ult and gacrl 
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é this base-born Rex, or ‘ Servus Rex,’ is without difficulty 
ntified with the traditional sixth king of Rome, Servius, w 


* Fasti, iii, 271. 4 C.I.L. x. 1498. 
5 ii. 27, Pausanias (J. G.: Frazer). 
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established the Federal temple of Diana upon the Aventina m. 
rallying-point for the Plebs, and a sanctuary for fugitive d : 
him, too, we not only hear that he was born of a slave-m et 
called Servius (Tullius), but that he met his death like Hi 
being trampled upon by chariot-horses in a street there call 
Urbius (ie. Virbius).@ This, as Professor Pais has dem, ed Ciy 


5 

points to the conjecture that Servius Tullius may have ‘yatta on 
priest of Arician Diana transferred to Rome. There is fe t 7 pei 
Tacitus (Annales, xii. 8) of the dependence of the Aventine ont in pose 
that of Aricia. tun atten] 

We are further informed by Strabo that the Rex Nemorensi hichi 
about at times armed with a long knife in view of encounter Ven of Dias 
would-be assassin and successor. This candidate for ae his ith 
honours, however, had, before doing murder, to cut the mistletoe f Aescul 
the sacred grove and then engage in the mortal combat, Tf the TA to life 
won (as sometimes no doubt he did), it would be interesting to ky S is dif 
that he offered up his fallen antagonist to Virbius or Diana, "A derive 


But we have not here to enquire further into the causes of this pS of hun 
extraordinary procedure. We have, instead, to keep attention upon part 0 
the fact that the King of the Wood forms the connecting link ; md Vi 


: a : k between 
Diana and Virbius, and then to adduce a circumstance and one or gin 


two facts related of Caius Caesar (Caligula) by Suetonius in his Life m ; 
of that Emperor. m 

It is therein stated that this interesting tyrant, being of a mind oe 
that the reigning Rex Nemorensis had enj oyed his sinecure too long, i 
gave permission to one of his stalwart slaves to go and wrest the mck 
priesthood from him, if he could. We do not hear the result of i 
the struggle. ie t 

The question arises, Why should Caligula have been interested in race, 8 


such a matter, or in the special priesthood of Virbius and Diana? accour 
If we recall the most salient features of the Emperor’s daily life Da by the 
we shall find that the two passions, par excellence, of this maniac 4 manif 


great-nephew of Augustus were (1) for horses and (2) for the water. had n 
The latter taste he may have acquired through having been brought Conn 
up at Capri under the Emperor Tiberius, who once prophetically said it. Tt 
ae l es T am rearing a watersnake (natricem) for the people Procla 
2 Rome.’’ Ata later day, as if in imitation of Xerxes building his sons ( 
bridge across the Hellespont, Caligula set about constructing one three statue 
and a half miles long, from Baiae, in thesea, even to Puteoli (Pozzuoli). their 
i As to his obsession for the circus, the same writer tells us Br 
that he was so extravagantly fond of the charioteers of the Green faction that the tl 
he supped and lodged constantly in the stables where the horses were kept- He Visit 4 


made a present of two millions of s : . f chariot: | Tear, 

A esterces to one Cythicus, a driver 0! car ne 
The day before the circus games he used to send a to enjoin silence ™ H for Fj 
neighbourhood, so that his favourite horse ‘ e (Go-ahead) might not 


ony ea : $ 
Dion. Halic, iv. 39, 7 Suetonius, Vita Calig. xi. 
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is favourite animal, besides a marble stable, an ivory 
d a jewelled frontlet, he appointed a mansion, fine 


n 
to serve for the reception of such as were in- 


mi ; f slaves, 

i sie i 3 E ane to sup with him. It was even said that he proposed 
rts, vel pim Consul.” 
ivy pi j circumstance (as we have already noted), which has 
tel, one espe respecting the cult of Virbius at Nemi, is that no 
th x? dow? ee tted to enter his consecrated precinct. The Romans 
e ip jose W iain this by averring that it was because the horses 
ipon ien ted = chariot had killed Hippolytus, son of Theseus, a favourite 
4 ein som (We have already noted) they had learned to identify 
iy of PEE bius. Pausanias says that at Epidaurus the Temple of 
T th Jopin contained a tablet recording that Hippolytus on returning 
a fest! de Jicated there to Aesculapius twenty chariot horses. It 

to life whether his name, signifying the ‘ horse-freer,’ 


"a from the story, OT the story from it. He was possibly a god 
iot-racing ; and in all probability was a male counter- 


e ting or char . “45 . . 
a a oe ail At any rate, the connexion of Virbius with Diana 
pon i Virbius with unlucky chariot-horses was quite sufficiently made out 
een A the Roman mind in Imperial times. Mr. Frazer and others infer, 


> Or vith much probability, that an annual horse-sacrifice, like that to 
Life Mars at Rome, was made to him at Nemi. Here, then, it is of 


interest to remember that the Aventine temple of Diana overlooked 


ind the Circus Maximus. 

ng, I venture to suggest, therefore, that this chariot-racing may in 
the some way have been the very reason for Caligula’s attention having 

of heen drawn to the Lake of Nemi and its priest-king. Moreover, 
y that the presence on the spot of a votive vase representing a circus 

| in meand the fragments of male statuettes of charioteers, may be 


\ accounted for here by the cult of Virbius, that had been overlaid 
F 4" by the Greek legend of Hippolytus, the favoured of Diana. It is 
uae“! manifest that so delirious a devotee of the circus as this Emperor, 


a had natural reason for holding intimate relations with all divinities 
aid Eoo with the steed, and especially as against evil-fortune with 
ple nl : y for such a reason, perhaps, that we find him insolently 
his Be aiming his intimacy with Castor and Pollux, the horse-taming 
ree of Leda and Jove, and exposing himself nude, between their 


st i 5 ; 

ji). T m the Forum, in order (it was averred) to obtain a share of 
eae It is manifest the terra-cotta statuettes were © votive.” 

et us return to Caligula’s other passion : that for water, and 


the eh: 
a ae of the water. It was probably on the occasion of his 
yts: learned eee where he exhibited Grecian games, that he first 
ie | to Bie Cut a celebrated galley once made there, by Archimedes, 
be X0 to present to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. This amazing vessel 


* Suetonius, Vita Calig. ly. 
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obviously amounted to a magnificent floating villa ; Or besi 
taining a banqueting hall, a library, a temple, and bath, e8 oy 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fountains, and a 
surpassed in its enchantments the Atlantic triumphs of OU oy thu 
Let us recall what Suetonius says further of this extraor 
i 
Emperor : Nay 
He built two galleys having ten banks of oars; the Poops of me 
with jewels, while the sails were parti-coloured. ‘These Were fitte hazed 
ample baths, galleries, and saloons, and supplied with a great Variety z With 
and growing fruit trees. In one of these he would sail in the daye Of Ving, 


the coast of Campania, feasting amidst dancing and concerts of e- along 
building his palaces and villas there was nothing he so much desired ¢ e 


5 : Re oa 
as what was considered impossible.’ I 


Now, if he built such amazing galleys, like that of Ti: 
for the coast of Campania, mad as such a feat a" doubt 
was—to do the like on a little deeply-shut-in lake, like this of 
Nemi, was surely even more crazy. But here, precisely at this 
northern end of the lake, there are lying at this moment, at righ 
angles to one another, two galleys such as Suetonius has described 
and although they have been locally known for many centuries R 
belonging to Tiberius, recent research beneath the water has 
succeeded in appropriating them to their real Constructor, For, 
on several lengths of leaden piping laid for the purpose of supplying 
water in and about these huge galleys, and which have been 
brought up by the divers, the inscriptions read : ‘ Gaii Caesaris Augusti 
Germanici’; therefore, unquestionably, they pertain to the son of 
Germanicus, otherwise to Caligula, and so they must be dated between 
the years A.D. 37 and a.D. 41. These pipes measure nine inches in 
diameter (fifteen centimetres). This date has been further corrobo- 
tated by the discovery of tiles bearing the name of Marcus Fulvius 


Zosimus, which occurs in other imperial structures of that period. “vy 
Further, the exquisitely realistic sculptures in bronze!” found among 1 


the fittings of the sunken ships only serve to amplify the assurance 
as to the period to which they belong. Among these occurs an am 
and hand slightly archaic, having very square finger-nails. 

This brings us to the story of archaeological research relating t0 
the subject, and this (it is well known) commences with the fifteenth 
century. About the year 1435 Cardinal Prospero Colonna, the then 
owner of the castles of ¡Genzano and Nemi, the two villages over: 
looking the lake from the lofty ridge of its crater, having learned that 
the fishermen not infrequently drew ashore in their nets, objects ° 
Wood and bronze which evidently belonged to sunken ‘structuré 
began to inquire how it, could be that such should have,been o% 
structed there, in a small inland lake surrounded by really high ee 


* All now placed on view in the Museo Nazionale, at Rome. 
10 Suetonius, Caligula, xxxyii. 
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“ty Jed him to desire closer acquaintance with the 
oubted facts. To this end he communicated with 
i, the celebrated architect of Rimini Cathedral. 
d enthusiastically into the subject, and presently 

fts laid upon quantities of barrels, capable a 


tday, | 4 ge Ta 

ian red De 50 d great windlasses with which he presently pro- 
on oe he imagined vessel. He then procured from Genoa 

blae pos oi o should descend for him into the lake to ascertain 

) a spe tio and to attach four-pronged anchors and ropes, so as 

ea ihe PEF. i 
a yo draw i ‘alae bold experiment was to break off, in the effort, 
eect e stem of the vessel. The operation caused so great 


: th 
portion of ‘a Rome that crowds of eager folk, including grand 


ae az! 
a sonsatlo cal Court, came out of the city in order to inspect 


Tie ; Pontifi 
tel ii discovered, and to carry off mementoes. Among these 
is of r course Were peautiful marbles, plates of lead, and portions of the 
this e befo re-mentioned, together with magnificent bronze nails— 
Tight some even ® cubit in length! Flavio Biondo, a contemporary, in his 
ibe, Italia Illustrata, relates that the wood of which the vessel was con- 
eS as structed Was recognised by Alberti to be larch, or ‘ larice.’ We to-day 
has are enabled to corroborate a curious detail—that externally the vessels 
For vere coated with lead, covering a stiff lining of woollen-cloth padding 
lying fastened in with bronze studs. The wonderment, however, lasted 
been but a little time. The expense prevented further work. 
pusti The operations were, in fact, suspended until 1535, or a century 
n of later, when another architect and military engineer, Francesco de’ 
T Marchi, of Bologna, was caled in to try new experiments for raising 
ee the obdurate vessel. He tells us : 
vius Ihave seen and touched it with my hands, so I will speak something of that 
j and near to the shore which 


N which I know. The ship lies sloping in the lake 
nod. SA looks A . ; 
ion 4 looks eastward. Master Guglielmo da Lorena made a contrivance by which 
g ~f  heentered the water and made himself descend to the bottom of the lake ; and 
ance EE he remained an hour, more or less, just as he wished, until the cold drove 
arm 7 pe agani With this contrivance of his, one can work, sawing, cutting, 
= Rae tying ropes; one can also operate with hammers, chisels, pincers 
other such tools, though one can use but little force because of the hindrance 


g to 
an ee Wie the sun is shining one can see not & little, as when I was 
‘hen about the ly 15th, 1535. One views (the object) through a orystal window of 
7 appears |] sizo of one’s palm ; and everything seen through it, however small, 
bi ‘Lateri tge; much larger than it really is. I say that the fishes called 
that ey in this lake, which are no bigger than the smallest finger of one’s 
so own ab as fat as a man’s arm and as long as three palms. And had I not 
res, multitudes. Pe fishes I should have been much alarmed, owing to their 
con cheese to a 7 or I carried with me four ounces of bread and one ounce of 
un- tond mo ft the bread being dry it crumbled ; wherefore the fishes came 
i me I A numbers, and being without my garments they ee i 
ling that th e them away with my hands; but thes one fees Sa 


(3) z $ fo 
y were in their own house, as it were. 


arge; but it proved to be no fatter than my second finger- 


emed quite 1 
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I carried it above with mo, thinking it might weigh thirty oun | 
to weigh no more than twelve. The reason I had no garmen 
in the days of my former master, Duke Alessandro do’ Medici, ong Of the «ule 
men in the Arno went to fish with his hands and dived beneath the 


Man 
nough th 
m’s length, 


He goes on to describe how his nose began to bleed and also his mo 
and ears, and he had to give a sign to his comrades to draw him ut 
He presently plunged in, he says, for a swim, and the bleedi u 
. When next he went down he attached ropes to the wreck a 
of it to load two stout mules was drawn up by the windla 
on the raft above. The wood now proved to be of three spe 
pine, and cypress ; while the pegs were of oak. He found m 
nails as fresh as if made yesterday. These, he says, fa 


ng Ceased 
nd enou 

SS Workin 
cies, larch, 
any bronze 


Tiver fisher, : 
he got caught in the branches of a sunken tree and was drowned. Thi Ther 
reason. Master Guglielmo wished me to stop up my ears with cotton, mas ty 
But this T forbore to do, lest I should not hear if called. And, sk, ee 


plates of lead on the exterior. There was also a lining of linen between 


two feet square (bipedales), also segments of red marble and enamel, 


Here were the rooms of the palace which I did not dare to enter, both for 
fear of losing myself and also on account of the machine within which I was, 
which if a man did not keep it upright, he would suddenly be drowned by the 
water coming in; though one who knew how to swim might save himself by 
quitting the machine. Master Guglielmo said that there were beams of bronze 
down there ; but I did not see them. We found anchors which had been used in 
operations in the time of Flavio Biondo. Measuring the ship we found it in 
length seventy canne," and in width thirty canne, the height from keel to deck 
eight canne. All my measurements and relics, however, were robbed from me 
by certain ones who hoped to discover in the material something about the 
make of this ingenious instrument of Master Guglielmo. But they found 
nothing ; and I have sworn on the Sacrament not to divulge the secret while 


the lead and the timber. Within the ship were pavements of tiles 
i 
$ 


the Master lives. All I know is that this ship is in this lake, and only one KA 


particle is wanting to its completeness, and that is wanting because Master 
Guglielmo took it away. 
Various attempts were made once more, in 1827, by one Annesio 
Fusconi, an engineer, who used Halley’s diving-bell; but the 
results were unsatisfactory. Nibby, the Roman archaeologist, w35 
present, and came to the erroneous conclusion, with those who ers 
employed in diving to see the remains, that they must have perta ma 
to a villa which Julius Caesar is known to have built at Nemi, Ko 
which, displeasing him, he destroyed. ‘He pulled down villa which 
he had built from the foundations at Nemi, because it did not exattl 
suit his taste, although his means were, at the time, but slender ` 
The real secret of the waters of Nemi, so long and ieee 7 
preserved, remained with them until September 1895, when me 


4 A canna =6 feet 5 inches. 12 Suetonius, Julius Caesars xlvi. 
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í ined ermission from Prince Orsini to em 
gorghi Sai h T aard. Guided by the fisherman, ey 
Age ive nd ie and two divers soon located the first of two mag- 
hep. vito? falfa that lie therein, at a distance sixty-five feet from the 
a so ee a depth of thirty feet. At right angles to it, some 
my sot It x feet distant, they found a second ship; and besides 
was w0 pu dre a found a structure resembling a pier or mole. 
shes? eine long cords with corks to the galleys, the divers 
Fy r sketched out in outlines on the surface the shape of the 
patty he writer can recollect the feeling of awe which thrilled 
uth ing on at the design developing slowly upon the face of the 
tp, those forming Us of the peculiar, if not unique, historic wonders 
sed. waters, aie length of the first vesse] was found to be ninety feet, by 
uch or six in the beam. The decks were found to be paven with 
ing neua mosaic work in porphyry, green serpentine, and ‘rosso 
ch eabora -ntermingled with richly-coloured enamel. The bulwarks are 
nze antico, 1 bronze once gilded, as traces showed. 


i cast in solid š : 5 à 
x from other parts of this vessel nearest the shore, which lies in 


een @ shallower water than its fellow, the divers brought up the various 
peautiful sculptures besides quantities of fragments confirmatory 
to the letter of De” Marchi’s description as to the structure and 
yed to keep out leaks. The outer edge of the 
Aa 
4 


ingenious means*emplo 
cloth smeared with pitch, and over this occur 


i vessel is covered with 

by folds of thin sheet-lead doubled over and fastened down upon it with 
nze copper nails. It may be verified, when a yet more determined 
lin attempt shall be carried out to make the lake yield up bodily its 


treasure, that these great galleys may have been designed by their 
megalomaniac builder, Caligula, in imitation of those described in 
Suetonius as having been used by him along the neighbouring Cam- 


the 
ud \  panian coast, for floating villas; but as to their purpose, it is at 
hile +m least as probable they were connected with the cult and festival 


of Virbius, representative of Hippolytus, the charioteer, as with 
those of Diana; were it not that the Ancients, as well as some 
. moderns, have held that there is immediate relationship between 
iN the Moon-Goddess and the lunatic. It may thus have been that 
the Flamen Virbialis had advised the Emperor upon the spot that 


vas F 
ere a Rex Nemorensis’ had enjoyed too long a reign, Or had in some 
ned of as tyrannical. This would account for the flippant order 
but to E mperor that one of his slaves should challenge him, in order 
ich ae him and appropriate his office. 

ty will $ day when these galleys of Caligula shall be brought to land 
; ut = Yeritably a red-letter day in the archaeological calendar ; 
Y owe aN both to their condition and the depth at which they lie, 
nor Ca Y well doubt if that can ever take place. 


4 


Sr, Cram BADDELEY. 
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HOW WE CAME TO BE CENSORED By 
(iit STATE 


II.—THE WEDGE 


Prrnars because the player is obliged to appear in propria persona 
and cannot be judged apart from his quasi-physical achievement 
by proxy as it were, as can other artists, since it is unfortunately 
part and parcel of his accomplishment, the public have from the 
first displayed an intense curiosity to approach the Player as inti- 
mately as it can in his profession, as will be seen from the Custom 
that prevailed up to far into the eighteenth century, of allowing 
spectators to sit on the stage to witness a play, and this in spite 
of repeated Royal commands to the contrary. 
This hindrance was not finally abandoned until Garrick’s time, 
It was the fashion amongst the modish to indulge their wit at the 
expense of any unoffending personage in the audience, and exchange 
compliments with any woman that took their fancy. Presum- 
ably, even gentlewomen were quite ready to enter into the spirit 
of it, for under their vizard masks they felt all the courage of 
incognito. But I cannot help feeling a mask was rather a protection 
against the free language of the courtiers than of the playwright ot 
players. When Samuel Pepys saw Cromwell’s daughter Mary, then 
Lady Falconbridge, in the theatre with her husband, he noticed with 
much pleasure that she became so embarrassed at the amount of 
attention and curiosity she was attracting that she put on her vizard 
mask, and so kept it on all the play, ‘which of late has become a great 
fashion among the ladies which hides their whole face.’ Here, 2t 
all events, we find a lady masking herself against the impertinent? 
of the public. Performances that had at one time commenced at 
three o’clock or even earlier, at the end of the seventeenth cently 
had reached a much later hour. On some occasions, by 1ea802 of the 
heat of the weather, the play did not begin till nine, nor was the house 
to be opened till eight. To all appearances the fop went to the ey 
house to be observed or to show off his new periwig, or t0 Pa 
a man of fashion, and had as little critical faculty in judging ê pey 
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outh of fashion who is to be found in the front 

medy at the Gaiety. I cannot believe that human 
teriorated much more than in the fashion of 
k from the forehead, instead of surmounting it 
; g the . and the fatuous young man in white waistcoat and 


T 
talls of OU 
3 o jngton 0 
to look wholesome, lest he make so nauseous a figure in 
0 x the ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon 

eit 


a play: Js the end of the seventeenth century the upper gallery 

Towards atis to footmen waiting for their employers, and it is 
Fiat with the nobility and gentry so voluble in the pits 
the lacqueys were not much more reticent amid the gods. 
of admitting the footmen was not abandoned until the 
the Second, when, for their rudeness, they were not per- 


f the gallery, until then reserved for or rather appro- 


and boxes, 
This custom 
reign of George 
mitted the use O 


2a 
aye 
ry 


the rated by them. Three hundred of them then armed themselves and 
iti- e into Drury Lane in the presence of the Prince and Princess of 
m Wales. An endeavour was made to read the Riot Act, and some thirty 
ng of the ringleaders were seized and sent to Newgate. A threatening 
M letter was sent to Fleetwood, the then patentee, that the footmen 

vould raze the theatre to the ground unless their prerogative of 
ne; a free pass was restored to them, but an efficient guard of soldiers 
1o on'several subsequent nights terminated the affair, and this custom 
8 died out after being in existence a hundred years. 


How and in what manner the players were able to make them- 
selves heard on the stage it is difficult to understand, for there, too, 
a constant discussion was kept up on the current topics on both 
sides of the curtain. ‘ You speak so low,’ cried an exasperated critic 
fom the pit to an actor who could not be heard above the buzz of 


S 
Z- 


th as conversation. ‘And you too high,’ returned the humiliated 
f actor. 

i Steele, of one of his comedies, says: ‘It had a clear stage and 
at aes This of a play in which he had endeavoured to clear 
at vith T of any but the player during the performance, in accordance 
ze ot eee of Queen Anne’s, in which she endeavoured to abolish 
at an custom of the spectators mixing with the players, and that 
uy to Calle, Wearing vizard masks at the play—a habit that, according 
wv Wag R Cibber, “had so many ill-consequences attending it.’ That 
P i inte to hundred years ago. There was a play last Spring 
To A maks © at which I had been glad had it been the fashion to wear 
E OF tight of th my defence I may say that I was there on the second 
a Tho had a‘ Performance, ignorantly one of a few scattered. spectators 

Yo strayed in to hear a drama in a foreign tongue. Later I 
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- stage that. attracted his attention ; therefore it is not to þe won 
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heard it was crowded, and I observed that by special re 
particular play was repeated again and again. 


We get some terrible pictures of private squabbles ee 


into a dangerous tumult when the Hanoverians were on the th, 
Ong 


In 1720, under Rich’s management, a certain Earl, whose Name t 
do not gather, but of no very sober habit, seeing a frieng of hi A 
the other side, crossed the stage while the play was in progress E n 
a general uproar from the house. The manager then went tA aq 
and said: ‘I hope your Lordship will not take it ill if I give oe 
to the stage-door keeper not to admit you any more;” upon ane 
the Earl, as he is called in the history, gives Rich a slap in the a 
which is cordially returned by the manager. A grave scuffle engi. 
of patrons versus players, and Quin, Ryan, Walker, Rich, ang othen 
drive their patrons out by the stage door. The gentlemen re-enter 
by the boxes, cut the hangings of gilt leather finely painted, ang ih 
not desist until a constable and the watchmen take the rioters in 
. charge, for which, as usual, the theatre is closed down—this tint 
indeed, not by command of the King, who henceforth ordered a guard 
to attend this theatre, but in order to repair the damage done during 
the riot. 

We must, however, make allowances for an uncourteous period 
of manners, for, if the general public was not too gentle to the player, 
it is at any rate interesting to find that even the King was treated with 
the scantiest ceremony where an audience was kept waiting for him 
after the time advertised for the commencement of the play. George 
the Second, having arrived rather late on one occasion, was received 
with marked resentment by the public, and with violent expressions 
of disapproval. At this the King seems to have been embarrassed 
rather than angry, and with some readiness of resource advanced 
to the front of the box, pulled out his watch, pointed out the difference 
of time to his lord-in-waiting, and beat his misleading timekeeper 
against the box, which little pantomime highly delighted the audience 
and restored them to good humour. That evening was destined to 
be an amusing one. A centaur was introduced into the play, who had 
to pierce an adversary with an arrow; the weapon by an accident 
glanced into the King’s box and grazed past him. At the sight of 
this the public rose in a great ferment, suspecting treason, and pre- 
pared to revenge the outrage, when all of a sudden the whole tot 
of the centaur came off, and the carpenter who played the y posterior 
advanced and fell on his knees to the King, assuring him 1 m 
an accident. This was just the kind of performance that p 
tickle an audience to death, and George the Second voted the ante 
head and tail the most amusing thing of the evening. This 5 

sovereign was often wont to be heard talking aloud in his b 


; the 
he had any comments to make on anything that was said aa 


quest th at 


Pandin 
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t the example his subj 
where he se subjects followed 

at i “i their right to assert themselves, even 4, i frankly 
pe ol ed in the amusing affair of the four kings—four re as we 
z m chiefs dubbed Royal by courtesy, and announce merican 


a - d to be 
Ind an Irish actor called B e present 
yt the benefit oia °c Bowen who was playing Mac. 


dense crowd assembled was in honour $ 

ra E than of the Scottish thane, and A a ess 
ei when it found the chiefs could not be seen from ae m 
Pang would serve their purpose than that four chairs sioni k 
2 the stage, and the Indians solemnly eg a 
ia i 2 their seats in full view of the ee ore 

to tax ; : . 
E ie is glad to think that when any very serious upheaval was 
contemplated by the gentlemen of the audience the ball opened 
with a preliminary ceremony of conducting all the women out of 
the pit, a3, for example, in 1740, when a riot was organised on account 
of the non-appearance of a French dancer. 

Colley Cibber, indeed, gives us a remarkable picture of these 
‘dlers who organised these revolutions. He says that they were more 
desirous to come in for their share of the attention of the audience 
than for any pleasure they could derive from the play, that they 
daily placed themselves where they could best inconvenience the 
actors and interrupt them by their conversation. The only expedient 
of the managers at last, as no Royal decree could stop this state of 
things, was to refuse to take money at the stage door from all persons 
and without distinction; and then they preserved to themselves 
the right and liberty of choosing their own company, but this does 
not show that they did not still admit their own friends to the 
stage. Indeed, at the benefits of those various players who were 
great favourites with the public, and for whose rich patrons there 
was otherwise insufficient room in the house, it was advertised that 
part of the pit will be railed into the boxes, and for the better ac- 
commodation of the ladies the stage will be formed into an amphi- 
theatre where servants will be allowed to keep places.’ If a big house 
Was not secured there would be a notice to this effect: ‘Not any 
mane on the stage.’ As far as I can gather this building rose on 
fe ces = Renae up into what we a flies or dlon aae 

gots the actors’ entrances and exits must haye been 

ae blocked by spectators, besides which there were canvassed- 
people see ae the actors and actresses were continually disturbing 
ako of ed by the stage doors. The main entrance to this amphi- 
Stage seats was up steps from the middle of the back 


so 
ai os when that was filled there were groups of persons squatting 
five ue? three or four rows deep. Mr. Quin at the age of sixty- 


minutes bee as Falstaff at his own benefit, was detained several 
hemmed a ore he could pass through the numbers that wedged and 


m in. As to the actresses in the hoop of the period we 


LL2 
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can well picture the commotion and movement their ent; 


Marg, 


7 , r . ance 
have created as they tried to press through the ranks of the onlook a 
Indeed, manners seem to have been left behind in the chain Org, p 


coaches that brought the great world to the playhouse, We a 
of one little illustration of this in 1717, when a pretty young Mi 
is sitting in an upper box watching the opera, and is accosted be 
military man who wishes to make her acquaintance, a desire b 
means reciprocated on the part of the lady, whose attention Wr 
engrossed by the play. The gentleman beside her taking umbra a 
the soldier dropped compliments and began to talk offensiva 
which the actress resented, and in a very proper manner proceeded 
to what is colloquially called ‘ put him in his place.’ On the next 
occasion of her public appearance in one of her best parts thers 
was our friend the military gentleman ready with several others 
to interrupt her performance by calling out and shouting varion 
forms of mockery, and even flinging things that he had brought for 


the purpose at the actress. At last one Englishman actually did wake © o wh 
up to the fact that this was unwarranted, and declared that no one | upo 
but a fool or a bully would be capable of insulting an audience or a disy 
woman in such a monstrous way. ‘This resulted in a duel in Hyde folli 
Park, in which, if history is correct, it is good to know that the officer 
got the worst of it, and in the end begged for his life. rep 

At Covent Garden, where Quin and Mrs. Woffington held the stage, inte 
the exciting incident of Miss Bellamy’s abduction has an original fou 
note in it. She was playing Lady Fanciful to Quin’s Sir John Brute, Ly 
when a gentleman called Metham begged to be allowed to speak Bu 
with her in the hall of the theatre, and without more ado bore her exe 
away in his carriage. Quin appeared on the stage and explained this of c 
abduction to the audience, who were so thoroughly pleased with eo 
the episode that they seem to have made no comment about the MG odes 
absence of the actress during the rest of the play ! = A E | 

The remarkable thing that strikes me most in the history of the se 


theatre is that at all times the public took it upon themselves to inter- tha 
fere directly with the player’s business on the stage. It never seemed 


to occur to any of the many brawlers and agitators to whom I have by 
only made occasional references that the theatre is a financial vent, dra, 
that it is as much the manager’s affair as a bank or a brewery i8 the Har 
concern of the banker and the brewer and of no one else. In a less The 
degree the same spirit survives to-day. The privacy of the ao berl 
actress is never respected; the player’s time is never to be con- que 
sidered his own. If a charity is in need of funds he must act fot ihe to 
cause; if a philanthropic institution needs subscriptions the Bale ing 
must speak on behalf of it; if the school boy or girl wants 2 F of g 


graph the player must sign it; if a man or woman be incapable gi 


concentrated attempt to earn his or her living by any other cam f con 
acting: the 


the player must give an opinion as: to his or her genius for 
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and pay ° 


ra $ r e 

a hat his Py he should have also increased the prices in the audi- 
aa every ra by an Irishman called Fitzpatrick, who harangued the 
a tr from the boxes, the public at Drury Lane received Garrick’s 
a lE cen with an uproar of abuse and proceeded to tear up the 
y p and break the lustres and girandoles, and commit every act 
Us ba hich an infuriated mob can perpetrate. An actor, Moody, 


of violence W à - 
vho had stopped some maniac from setting fire to the place, was called 


upon to apologise. He very wittily said he was very sorry he had 
i sed them in putting out the fire and saving their lives. The 


prt 
& 

= 
t 


n ia evening the same scene was repeated at Covent Garden. 
E The damage done to Covent Garden took four or five days to 
cer repair, and the manager, tired out by the hissing and hooting that 
g interrupted the performance, finally accorded the rioters what they 
‘Al fought for. Where was the Lord Chamberlain during all this 
i scrimmage? We have seen how, from very early times, the stage 
a is under the closest scrutiny on the part of authority—on what ground 
ich except for the protection of both stage and public from the dangers 
ie of each to each? Since when is justice in England administered for 
th the exclusive benefit of one side and none to the other ? 

Me To understand it we must go back—or, rather, not to understand 


it, to be more puzzled, perplexed than before—we must go back 
over the whole evolution of facts that culminated in the supreme 


S 
= 


er- act of control by the law introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, when 
ed that statesman was suffering from irritation at some fancied carica- 
ye hue of himself on the stage. The agitation started some time ago 
A s à number of playwrights and players to limit the powers of the 
he simatic censorship has resulted in a Bill framed by Mr. Robert 
ser Meane himself a writer of plays as well as a member of parliament. 
oh berlaj a Proposes to transfer all licensing powers from the Lord Cham- 
s tae ence to the London County Council, and in view of the 
k to the emg shortly brought before us, it may be of some interest 
5 and it perder to trace the origin and growth of that officer’s duties, 
fe of ees Presently be seen that far from the office being the outcome 
: Merely ae ae for the protection of public sei a 
nf: Conflict het vival of certain temporary measures in the perp 


the Ree Ween authority, with its wilful distrust of the stage, and 
nd manager who depend on it for a living. 
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In the December number of this Review I went fully ; h 
celebrated Rogues and Vagabonds Act of 1597, which, I HON the 
vided for the protection of both public and player 9 a > Pro. 
nuisance of strolling and irregular theatrical companies NS the 
After James the First came to the throne it may be reme 
the Crown adopted all licensing powers. 
When the Globe was burned down, Sir George Buck, the n 
of the Revels, received 207. as his fee for licensing a new teat 
Whitefriars. In 1620 there is a patent to King James’s elle in 
servant—mark how the actor is addressed up to this aie ie Oved 
at the Globe, the Bankside, and Blackfriars Theatres. play 
Upto the time of Charles the First we find the aid of the M 
the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert, continually invoked for the Protecti 
of the players and the rectification of their wrongs; and when Prati 
publishes the ‘ Histriomastix, or ‘ Players’ Scourge,’ he, as we e 
seen, is heavily punished. But in 1642 the cant begins in good earnest 
on the part of Lords and Commons. * Public stage plays do not agres 
with seasons of humiliation, it is said. Then this cant and humbuy 
erystallises into an Act forbidding playhouses and putting them aes 
by order of a magistrate, when Prynne is released and the acto 
loses his liberty. Later Prynne recants and withdraws every word 
of his ‘ Histriomastix,’ but liberty to actors is subject to the rights of 
the Master of the Revels, t.e. the Chamberlain— 


mbereg 


aster of 


to warn, command and support in all places with this our seal all and every 
play and play-writer, either belonging to any nobleman or otherwise, who must 
appear before him with all such plays or shows and thereto present or recite 
before our said servant whom we authorise to order and refer, authorise and put 
down such as shall be thought fit or unmeet. Should any disobey, he may 
attach them and commit them to ward. We command you to assist him. 


And they do assist one another. When one gives permission 
and the other has not license, it is always an appeal to the Privy 
Council or a request to the Lord Mayor to use his authority. What 
was in truth nobody’s business became everybody’s business. All 
this while, until the Restoration, the Master of the Revels, who had 
actually purchased his place and had received it from Charles the 
First as a grant for two lives, had been making a very good thing 
of it. He had a fee of two guineas on every new play (it is less nowa- 
days than then because the value of money has risen), a benefit worth 
1000. per year, Christmas-box and Easter-egg of G1. from each cor 
pany. When Killigrew and Davenant are the King’s patentee i 
revenue falls off, and he brings an action against Killigte™ x 
playing without a license. He gets a verdict in his favour, but Le 
a Westminster jury he is told he has no jurisdiction over Davenant i 
company, and no right to fees. Ina second action against Dae 
in the City, the Master of the Revels is allowed the fees for 1°45 
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put is held to have no authority to license the players 
Me pey’, + is only by immediate aiima from the Crown. Was 
toat" En interpretation of the law? The managers can only 

o by patent from the King, but the Master of the Revels, 
aid his fee for licensing a play, has no power to license. 


3909 


te ho 8] as appeal however, to have been brought against the 
The sa acting, and not against the patentees, in almost every 
te gotor 
a ase: sce Herbert, irrespective of the verdicts, sends an order 
ved P nt’s players that they may not act, although the Court 
hy 0 ee he has n0 jurisdiction over them; finally the Master 
has oS an enters into a compact with Killigrew (who, it may be 
rol of the ay: comes off well, because he is a persona grata with 
ion observe by which he and Sir Henry Herbert arrange that the 
nhe the ese Fis Revels shall keep his fees, and neither of them shall 
a Peay or indirectly aid or assist Sir William Davenant or those 
les 


| f his pretended company. Later, the players appear to have got 
Tee 5. 0 of hand, and the Master of the Revels is ordered not to license 
rr a play containing immoral or irreligious expressions, and to give 
notice to the Lord Chamberlain if the players presume to act any- 
thing which he has struck out. The ofñce of Master of the Revels 


4 yas literally instituted as the “great director of the sports of the 
Court by night as well as the sports of the field by day ’—virtually 
ihe King’s Chamberlain, which office is now represented by the Lord 

ery Chamberlain. Gifford, in a note to the Alchemist, says : “ The Masters 

ma of the Revels were tasteless and officious tyrants who acted with 

m little discrimination, and were always more ready to prove their 

may authority than their judgment; the most hateful of them was Sir 
Henry Herbert.’ 


Sir Henry Herbert after the Restoration was a restless person, 
jon x4 forever appealing to the King and the Courts of Justice to establish 


Ivy his authority, which he endeavoured to make as offensive as he could, 
K vith or without jurisdiction. Thomas Killigrew, his successor, 


curiously enough, was in the position of being the patentee of the 


a King’s company on the one hand, and on the other he was also Master 
2 4 ae Revels, which puts me in mind of the anomalous situation of 
x eain tal officer, who, left in sole authority at the depot, 1s obliged 
H : ask his own permission when he wants leave of absence. Presently 
i T VER to be a final definition of the Master of the Revels’ right 
his f to oe licensing of plays. A new patent of George the First grants 
oA inia ee Steele full power to establish a company of comedians 
for? at n € sole government of Steele, and it commands and enjoins 
nts 0 new play nor any old or revived play be acted under the 


authori 2 
at ` sity hereby granted until the same be corrected by the said 


G0Verno 3 i 
g Steele, ae any offensive and scandalous passage OF expression 


Tefore, causidered himself sole judge of the plays to be 
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acted in the theatre. But when a new play is produced Which i 
been submitted to the Master of the Revels’ judgment, the a3 not 
nevertheless, demands his fee of forty shillings because he shoul, aster 
read it. Hereafter comes a tug of war. Colley Cibber is sent b stia 
to discuss with great urbanity whether the more recent patent tin Cela 
the latter by George the First has superseded an old patent or i ted ty 
without his knowledge of it, in which case Steele suavely says a 
most certainly continue his habit of fees. Challenged, however i © wil 
his claim, the Master of the Revels has no warrant to fal] hak Prove 
and from that time the theatre spares him the trouble of readin ne 
the next Master of the Revels’ authority is neither opposed none 8 
nised, and he receives fees when he can; and in the next ete 
Act the Master of the Revels is no longer mentioned, and what ie 
he possessed passes back to the Lord Chamberlain. 3 
But though Steele may have had a moderate little Victory 5 
that occasion, a little later a man less amenable to the theatrical 
cause holds the office of Lord Chamberlain in the person of the Duke 
of Newcastle. He is presumably one of those who have a physical 
loathing of playhouses and more particularly of Sir Richard Steele, 
The latter had violently opposed certain Government measures in the 
house, Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill for example, which he regarded 
as too exclusive and aristocratic. Some authorities on the stage 
have it that the Non-juror, a satire adapted from Molitre’s Tartuje 
by Colley Cibber, in which the Duke pretended to see offence to his 
party, was made the pretext for his forbidding Mr. Cibber to appear. 
Steele remonstrating, he was forbidden ever more to write or speak 
to the Duke. After further correspondence comes a letter from the 
Lord Chamberlain to the gentleman managing the company of 
comedians at the theatre in Drury Lane, and to all the comedians and 
actors there, in which the license is revoked—for the further preven- 
tion of any future misbehaviour and disobedience to his Majesty's 
commands, ‘I do by virtue of my office hereby discharge you the said 
managers and comedians from further acting.’ Steele’s argument m 
the matter is at any rate full of common-sense. He says the theatre 
is but a workshop and receives nothing from the Crown. ‘If I had 
been a laceman, saddler, or shoemaker to the Crown by patent, T could 
not have been dispossessed but by course of law.’ 

The Attorney-General and the Lord Chief Justice, Northey and 
Parker, are of opinion that the patent is unassailable. But m pe 
of all argument forensic and otherwise, the King thinks prop? i 
revoke the said license for the purpose of reforming the comedians a 
for establishing the just and ancient authority of the officers of a 
household and more especially of Chamberlains.’ All licenses; poia 
and authorities are thereupon revoked. There is not here any plann 
reason for an act of such gross oppression—a company is disban a 
and I doubt if any unacquainted with the life in a theatre fully £ 
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down of a playhouse means in the way of distress 
thon the actors, to the many who are employed as dressers 
arpenters, machinists, dressmakers, to the whole little 
earners within. Steele urged all this, but without 
t done? Not for the reformation of the actors 
had been no question of the plays they perfori 
d been well conducted enough for some years We 
d mace 20 disturbances there when this license oi 
_ Why; then, should the Lord Chamberlain close down the 
n this small wage-earming community ? Because if the Lord 
fce were no longer able to control the licenses of the 
it would cut down that officer’s fees, and his 


4909 
., shutting 
it t sh 


de 


Een not here that the suspension was one only of a few 
veeks. Tt might have been months if distress had not forced the 
comedians to make their submission and accept the license. The 
pinciple is the same. As Steele says: ‘Had it been a shop to make 
saddles in, the distresses of the wage-earners had been considered. 

a shop for comedians to produce their work, the players 


Because it 1s 
must starve that the officer of the Crown shall have his privileges and 


fees,’ 

The humorous part of the whole transaction is that it is set right 
through the medium of Walpole who had now become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Walpole, who presently, in a fit of personal vanity, ” 
hurries through an unconsidered Bill that is a final gagging of actors. 
Itis Walpole who in this case reinstates the much injured Sir Richard 
Steele as controller of Drury Lane, little more than a year after his 
ejection from that theatre. 

OR Pr es one person at Court at this time who had the 
HERS a oat perv. the comedy of ministers and placemen and the 
Gr tke ree 1t to an iene in a captivating form. I refer to 
par or o the Beggar’s Opera, which was produced towards 
e end of poor ‘Dick’ Steele’s life. Gay is supposed to have com- 
Posed the Beggar’s Opera smarti a a Pri intment at 
onra where te had od] ing ‘under a disappointment a 
Usher to the Roval y been offered the appointment of Gentleman 
who first Par ane Pope declares that it was Dr. Swift 
Newgate pastoral mi o Mr. Gay what an odd, pretty sort of thing & 
in its Progress ve make—Switt and Pope were both interested 
as we Imow, in t P Congreve advised its production. Eventually, 
Say rich Si d K po oi the well-known mot of the period, it made 
it at rehearsal ae gay.’ Rich had become very despondent about 
end and patro the Duchess of Queensberry, Gays staunchest 
Production. O n, attended a rehearsal in person and encouraged its 
: On the first night its success hung in the balance until 


the publi 
° suddenly awoke to the political allusions in it, when it 
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ended in a clamour of applause. P ope 18 said to have alt 
celebrated lines that gave such offence in high quarters ered thy | 
Peachum, the thief-taker : > Bun ft 
The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, afi 
The lawyer beknaves the divine, ht 
And the statesman because he’s so great ” i 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine. i 
The King waxed angry. ute 
The Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, for encouraging th wil 
formance, were forbidden the Court, upon which the Duke resign gv 
appointment, and the Duchess wrote her well-known letter in reply, dou 
The Beggar’s Opera was played sixty-three days without a ON 
sion and was revived the following season ; the ladies carrie d E tT 
with them the favourite songs of it on fans, and houses were furiei you 
with it on screens and paravents. In a recent exhibition of 0 9 
Masters at Burlington House there was a picture of the Beggar's 2 


Opera by Hogarth. It gives us some idea of the way the public _ 
were accommodated on the stage during a performance. To the right 9 De 
of the picture we see Gay, the author, following his own play in the 


prompt copy of the book before him. Rich (this was Christopher’s son), of 
the manager, next to him, looks, I must say, much like the character thai 
his associates gave him—bland, tricky, suave, but cunning. There is Car 
the Duke of Bolton who afterwards married Miss Fenton, the lady on run 
her knees in the scene as ‘ Polly Peachum ’—the Duke must have been a] 
a familiar figure, who probably assisted at every performance of the but 
opera—and there is Walkerin the middle of the stage, who, without a shit 
voice and with only a fair ear for music, made such a furore in the mel 
part of Captain MacHeath. On the O.P. or left side of the stage are wh 
several men and women of the world, who, no doubt, had some interest kee 
in or admiration for some members of the company. In short | his 
everyone and everything connected with it became famous, and lastly G4 bee 
it drove out of England for that season the Italian opera that hal mal 
been a serious rival to the English actors in London for the previous Cor 
ten years, a competition that had much to do with the vagaries and Lor 
vicissitudes of theatrical fortunes. When the Beggar's Opera was day 
printed, and the charm of the performance with music was removed, Wa 
moralists objected on the ground that it gave encouragement to all ‘B 
kinds of vice, and pretended that after its exhibition the gangs of plie 
robbers were multiplied. This objection to it continued: to 11, doi 
when Sir John Fielding, the magistrate at Bow Street, requested the the 

managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden not to revive it. git ; 
the theatrical commentator, says wistfully : ‘It is much to be wish inf 
that it had never been written, as its success entailed on us from t2 Ag 
time to this (1832) those bastard comedies styled operas.’ : a 
« Bccentr® Pol 


* Quoted by Mr. Norman Pearson in his article in this Review, 4% 
Beauty” of the Eighteenth Century, May 1908. 
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about the Beggars Opera, I have not wandered 
original departure from the Lord Chamberlain’s 

3 geld ee { fnd myself back again there with our friend Gay 
fat in LT 1 to his first success called Polly, which is it 
0 a al. 
ii jor sebet s Grace this answer : “ that it was not allowed to be 
e Essie d to be suppressed,” this was told me in general 

sid bu Meas acs gned or any charge against me of my having 
Hal offence.” Genest says there is, however, little 


pe A si part la thi 
ic se at that official was taking his revenge for the honest and 
if dot! tire of the Beggar s Opera, and we are glad to note that when 
r open » published by subscription 1t made more money than it 
E it a have done by the representation. To understand the situation 
hed w must remember there were at this time in London six play- 
oi Ms the Opera House, the French Theatre in the Haymarket (this 
ars house stood on the site of the present Haymarket Theatre and was 
bio d ocoupied by 2 French company of actors who were announced in 
ight d- December, 1720, as His Grace the Duke of Montague’s French servants), 
the a theatre of small holding capacity opened about 1725 in Goodman’s 
on), Fields near the-Minories in the City, and three more classic theatres 
cter that I have dealt with in the Stuart period, Drury Lane, Covent 
eis Garden, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The theatre in the City was actually 
7 on run up out of an old workshop by Odell, who was after Walpole’s Act, 
een as I shall show, engaged as deputy-licenser to the Lord Chamberlain ; 
the but about 1730 a clever young man called Gifford, of good Buckingham- 
nt a shire descent, and his wife took it over and rebuilt it. The new manage- 
the ment, persons of taste, were responsible for the early efforts of Fielding, 
are who had not yet immortalised himself as a novelist, but who with his 
rest keen satire and trenchant wit spared neither King nor minister in 
jot \ _his plays. The play that began to irritate authority appears to have 
stly S4 been Pasquin, a dramatic satire that Fielding produced at the Hay- 
had market, with his own company called The Great Mogul’s Company of 
s Comedians. It is said, this hard-hitting, mirth-moving satire made 
= iden scream for nearly two months, a colossally long run for those 
T we ane of the parts called ‘ Quidnam,” was supposed to caricature 
al ae There are some amusing lines in it. Miss says to her mother 
d oie ces heard that’s a naughty thing’; to which her mother te- 
7), ‘en oe a t be if your betters do it. People are punished ee 
the ee a ty things, but people of quality are never punished, 
est, : ey never do naughty things.’ 


hed | i a such as that were beginning to irritate the Great Mogul 
- James’s. ‘La moutarde lui montait au nez, as the French say- 


hat Àgai ae 
along aa edoun Work or Phaeton in the Suds, with its political 
DR D P the Town, but not Authority. Authority preferred 


of the stage play. 


e Gra ` 
ertheless, it is curious that it was not Pasquin that perturbed 
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the politicians at Westminster, for already two years Previous 
appearance some busybody, Sir John Barnard by name, ia to it, 
stirring up an agitation for leave to introduce a Bill for restrain; ey 


Com. 
atte 
financially called a corner in theatres, so that the patentees at ig 
dictate what terms they chose to the players—without dealing pi 
the question of existing leases of theatres that would become mth 
with the Act. For the moment the danger was averted bedaa IA 
Government was desirous of increasing the Lord Chamberlain’s n the 
to which Sir John Barnard, the prime mover in this measure, chide 
and as the King would not pass it without this, the Bill wag donna 

But the discussion had put heart into the principal inhabitant 

and justices of the peace and deputy lieutenants of the Tower divin 
to present petitions for the abolition of the playhouse in Goodman 
Fields as a great nuisance. The magnates of the City of London 
always the bitter opponents of the theatre, are at their old game; on the 
other hand, the shopkeepers, weavers, and dyers in the neighbourhood 
of Spitalfields are emphatic in their approbation of the management, 
and evidently rather prefer the theatre than not as a means of at 
tracting business to that quarter; and a further petition from actors 
is presented, couched in pathetic terms, setting forth that to render 
any man incapable of getting his bread in the business or occupation 
which he had been trained up to from his youth, deprives him of life 
in the most terrible manner. As a result, petitions pour in from every 
source—one from a Mrs. Lee, who had annually erected two dramatic 
booths at Southwark Fair, another from Charles Lee (not a relative, 
but comptroller of his Majesty’s revels) who complained that the 
measure interfered with his privileges and fees, and again a petition 
from Anthony Aston, the oldest actor on the stage, who was actually 
called to give evidence personally in the House of Commons (the rarest 
and most singular of proceedings), and, having from his own expe 
rience shown how easy it was to evade the provisions, caused the Bill 
to be rejected in its first shape. Thus we see that when, for almost 
the first time in the history of the stage, the player’s own version o 
the story is heard from his lips it carries forcible conviction with ita 
once. 

The irrepressible Fielding is at his desk again with the Historical 
Register jor 1736, which was in effect a review of topical allusions, 3” 
Was a source of annoyance to Authority ; apart from its travesty ° 
things of public interest there is an amusing allusion to the celebrate 
quarrel between Mrs: Clive and Mrs. Cibber, as to who should py 
Polly Peachum’s part in the Beggar’s Opera when it came to be revive: 


The quarrel seems to have been the talk of the town, for Miles 


Í the 
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i f hybrid opera pantomi è 
ites & kind 0 ) ‘a Dp mme comedy of it, 7 
ord “ives with Beggar's Pantomime, or The Contending Columbin 7 
sitle. Eventually the public plumped for Mrs, Clive! , 
ithe © pert Walpole, stung by the travesty of himself in the His- 
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. Ro Eaa 2 sge > 2 
a Review for BOOT was only biding his time, and when Gifford 
gorica ager of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, in the 3 


pi Pomas perhaps an attack of oficious conacientiou a 
year Ja comedy to him called The Golden Rump, W alpole seized upon 
a ansible pretext that the play was scurrilous, and introduced into 
jament a Bill which was in effect a muzzling order for actors. 
E Chesterfield protested against the power of prohibition bein 

r o jn one single man. One consequence, he said, would be that 
i 2ra prevalent at Court would come to be represented as virtues 
we told the Lords they had no right to put excise on wit. Wit, 
my lords, is the property of those who have it, and too often the only 
property they have to depend on. It is, indeed, but a precarious 
dependence,’ and then added, cynically, Thank God, we, my lords, 
pave dependence of another kind. ; 

There is no doubt that this Bill was hurried through both Houses 
by Sir Robert Walpole, in spite of Lord Chesterfield’s remonstrance, 
with unconsidered and undue haste, for the irritation set up in Court 
circles by Gay’s Beggar's Opera and Fielding’s subsequent Pasquin was 
not to be soothed or quieted except at the expense of the unfortunate 
player who was condemned to pay it to the last farthing, and is still 
paying it. 

The Act provides that no person shall, for gain, hire, or reward, 
perform or cause to be performed, any new interlude, tragedy, comedy, 
opera, play, farce, or other entertainment on the stage, or any addition 
to an old play, unless licensed by the Lord Chamberlain; every person 
offending against this provision is to be fined 501. and every manager 
or company offending is to lose the grant, license, or authority under 
which the playhouse or company is carried on. Moreover, no letters 
patent or license of the Lord Chamberlain is to be granted for any 
performance except in the City of Westminster and the liberties 
thereof and in such places where the Sovereign shall in person reside, 
and then during his residence only. 

. Though this Bill contained the clause that gives the Lord Chamber- 
ee Power of licensing other theatres if he so thought proper within 
We City and liberties of Westminster, the patentees, being under the 
mpression that the actors would be effectively tied up under the 
Fl tenour of it, helped it along without awaking to the peril 
ie to their own interests. A new office was invented of 

3 *t of the stage at 4007. per annum (the first licenser was one 
-“twynd), but, in order to take the work that he was paid to do off 

shoulders, a deputy licenser and inspector of plays was found 


t ; 
© help him at a salary of 2007., in the person of no other than Odell, 
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the builder of Goodman’s Fields Theatre, complaints of me 
originated this whole upheaval of theatrical legislation. a hag 
theatre in the Haymarket was shut up and the new one ing © litt, 
Fields was closed, to reopen again a little later, and to be Mon mang 


yet another upheaval in English histrionic annals. Qn the 1 Ne of ten 
October, 1738, it was this stage that Garrick trod for the fir Ith of rey 
to solicit the suffrage of a London audience, who went mad oa timg, bo 
Not very many years after this new Licensing Act came in, the r hin, to 
sense of fair play was for once on the side of the players, fop we as 
after 1777, a company of French players was brought over to W abi 
at the Haymarket, and Authority wrote its name in large iste ee 
the programme, the public would not suffer foreign players to ant on pe 
a stage from which English actors had been ousted, an a felt on fre 
proud duty to manifest its displeasure that our people had ee: a 
deprived of their livelihood and thrust into gaol for debt. 4 uae 
praise of English beef was started in the gallery and taken up br re 
whole house, although the French Ambassador occupied the bor a A 
honour. When the curtain went up the French company mi P 
covered standing between two files of Grenadiers with fixed bayonets dis 
resting on their firelocks with the order to maintain the King’ i 
authority if the play were interrupted. This was more than British vis 
flesh and blood could stand. With one voice the audience turned to lea 
certain justices who were present ready to read the Riot Act, and it. 
demanded the withdrawal of the troops. Pending their withdrawal by 
the usual interruptions of cat-calls and whistling were resorted to, eni 
and when the wretched players commenced a dance the spectators flung ma 
peas on the stage to trip themup. Finally, just as one of the justices | de 
got up to read the proclamation and ordered the Guards to be in at 
readiness, wiser counsels prevailed with him, and a friend urged him 
to save bloodshed, as the people were in earnest. Upon which the ley 
French Ambassador left the house amid loud cheering and the curtain of 
was dropped upon a painful scene. ch 
The first plays prohibited by the licenser after the Bill had passed acl 
were Gustavus Vasa, by Brooke, condemned as being dangerous to th 
public order, and Thomson’s Edward and Eleanora, alluding too freely th 
to Royal family dissensions. These were published by large sub- ha 
scriptions on the part of the public who were, some say, incensed at ze 
the powers of a licenser, but what is much more likely is that they mI 
bought them out of curiosity because they were forbidden fruit | 7 
_ The curious anomaly of the early licensing of stage plays 18 that a 
originally all plays were licensed. by the printing of them—indeed, 8 i 
considerable part of the profit to actors and authors was on the a fi 
of printed plays, of which copies were to be bought usually ne T 
by the theatre itself—does not that point to the greater interest 0 . E 


literary taste of the Elizabethan playgoer? Subsequently to the 
Restoration, no book might be printed until it was registered 8 
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, gjall. After 1692 this provision was not Te-enacted, owi 

hag gintione® gor of books having licensed a book which the Howe 7 
ltt, the ead ordered to be burnt. Inconsistency upon beoi 
any onm Few papers have facilities of circulating pernicious n 
8 of sen? Pe ay matter with far greater facility and less expense Hi 
h of revolut! et they have never at any time been subjected by statute 
ime, pooks, Y orship, although there were at one time stringent provisions 
hin o registrations of printers, publishers, stamp duties, &¢., which were 
te ped in 1869 and res bject here to di 

= eot e27 P ing the stage and yet allowing de Ee aE 
r je serve d by restraining g yet allowing the Press absolute 


A illogical as it may appear on the face of things to exercise 
free j control over the publication of literature open to any man 


i rt 0 
T a Be or child, who can expend a few pence, and yet to supervise 
a a stringently the performance of plays ina theatre that is too costly 
iJ n J 


for the greatest number to visit habitually. There must be, numeri- 
x of cally, many hundred thousand readers in excess of playgoers in the 
a United Kingdom, when we consider the dwellers in remote country 


dis- Ea aE 
nets districts OF the religious sects with Conscientious scruples to whom a 
ns box of books from the library is their only excitement, and who never 
itish visit the playhouses at all. True, it is optional to read a book or to 
d to leave it, but then the same may be said of seeing a play or of not seeing 
and + In the first case an objectionable book or paper may be taken up 
awal by an unsuspecting and unsuspicious reader, while a visit to the theatre 
_ to, entails a deliberate and rather elaborate preparation, and in the 
lung matter too of the drama the plot and substance of it is rendered in 
f detail in every newspaper, a process that is impossible in criticising 
e in a thick volume. 
him Admitting that the present output of fiction is on a far higher 
the level than the output of drama, it cannot be said that the writers 
tain 2° of novels and history of the present day are more squeamish in their 
i choice of subjects than the playwrights, but the superiority of their 
ssed achievement and the quality of their work are due perhaps only to 
3 to the greater latitude allowed them and to the want of supervision by 
ecly the State. The literary man need not be afraid to speak out. I he 
ub- have a truth to tell he may tell it seriously, frankly, and he is not 
| at Tequired to cloak it and conceal the shape of the figure beneath as 
hey must the dramatic author. : 
Nothing is more terrifying to the imagination than the outline of 
hat è corpse that is covered with a pall ; turn the cloth down, and the 
d, & dignity and solemnity of death have no more horror in them. 
sale : To the prurient mind, there is nothing so hideous as the naked 
ard sure of truth, but to the artist there is nothing shameful in the nude. 
ie : ae I would sooner take a young girl or boy to the Doll’s House by 
the endrik Tbsen than give them a volume of Hume’s history to peruse. 
a o uiy ag questioned whether an unrestrained stage would not 
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make for a greater expansion of thought, for it certainly ; 
the canons of Free Trade—that British fetish of Past year a 
custom to the State for an exchange of ideas, in the form i Mi 0 Day 
per act. 0 Uinegs 
Every dramatic author who wants to preach the bigger tr 
the greater issues must feel baulked, more or less, by the ghost ee and 
pencil hovering like a will-o’-the-wisp over his script; ang vies ie 
hoped to speak to an audience as an apostle to his congregatio e 
a professor to his students, he is oppressed by a narrow a Or ag 
time-honoured prejudices and finds himself merely in the non 0 
a nursery-governess amusing a kindergarten pupil. Not Shae of 
nor Goethe nor Cervantes could have tuned their lays or be rg 
songs under such conditions as these. § their 
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or recent years a determined effort has been made by a certain section 
ie ducational reformers to tender the University and colleges of 
oxford more easily accessible to the working classes. The celebrated 
Dr. Jowett wished that outposts of the University should be estab- 
lished in the industrial towns,’ and the establishment of Toynbee 
Hall in the Fast-end of London was a practical realisation of the 
‘dea that Oxford should keep in close touch with the new forces to 
which political power had been granted. The compliment paid by 
Oxford to the working classes has been returned. 

The leaders of the Labour Party towards the end of the last century 
decided that it would be good policy to send some clever workmen to 
reside in Oxford for the purpose of studying political economy, history, 
sociology, local government, and public administration. f 

A working-class settlement was accordingly founded in 1899. Tt 
was called Ruskin Hall, and is now called Ruskin College. At Ruskin 
College there are no servants, except a cook; examinations and 
creed-tests, religious or political, are dispensed with; and the cost of 
each student’s residence is 521. per annum. Engineers, miners, 
spinners, weavers, blacksmiths, painters, and representatives of other 
trades are taught at Ruskin College ‘to acquire the knowledge 
essential to intelligent citizenship.”! 

As was only to be expected, the presence of the new-comers was 
speedily felt in Oxford. Philanthropic Dons lectured to them ; they in 
tum began to proselytise the undergraduates. Speakers from Ruskin 
Hall were invited to the debates of college societies. Eloquent 
workmen, who from personal experience understood several factors 
of the economic problems which perplex the modern world, were 
Pitted at the Union against undergraduates carefully protected from 

ect contact with the harsher aspects of human life. So far as the 
ae College experiment tends to familiarise the richer with the 

x T of the poorer members of society; 50 far as it ees 
ae i that the too frequent callousness of the leisured capia 
attributed to the fact that, under the existing system © 


educat A 
ducation, the imaginations of the well-to-do are benumbed or stimu- 


1 Oxford and Working-Class Education, p. 8- 
Vor: ng 
®t: LXV—No, 385 521 MM 
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lated in wrong directions; so far as these results are Produ 
Ruskin College, the experiment commends itself to persons va y 
neither sentimental nor hard-hearted. 0 any 
There is, however, a less satisfactory side to the experiment 
students at Ruskin College are, generally speaking, matured 
and vigorous personalities who have pushed their way to 
in open markets. The Dons, on the other hand, who train und i 
graduates, have, as a rule, since their adolescence been in posit er. 
analogous to the positions of irresponsible Civil servants. T ya 
apt to get into grooves and out of touch with the bulk of their pu ik 
and their views tend to become antiquated, stereotyped, and provinsi ; 
Is it, then, to be wondered that many undergraduates are taking wey 
ideas on politics and sociology from the virile students at Ran 
College? The advent of workmen at Ruskin College has, an 
doubt, hastened the growth of Socialism among the junior Member 
of the University. Consequently the public must not be Surprised A 
the University in the next decade becomes, like a Russian university 
one of the most important centres for the spread of doctrines wae 
hitherto have not received the support of experienced statesmen, The 
persistent efforts of Christian and other Socialists to capture Oxford 
deserve the earnest attention of those who believe that the world is 
not yet ripe for Socialism, and that the British Empire will be dissolved 
and the comparative prosperity of the people in these islands disappear 
if the electorate embraces the tenets of Karl Marx, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mr. Victor Grayson, and Mr. Robert Blatchford. 

Synchronising or connected with the appearance of the students 
at Ruskin College, attacks from every quarter have been commenced 
or renewed on the curriculum at Oxford. The chief objective of these 
attacks has been Responsions, which is the entrance examination to 
the University. By a tacit arrangement between the college autho- 
rities no one under ordinary circumstances resides at a college who 
has not acquired the rudiments of ancient Greek and Latin. Hin 
Responsions French and German were substituted for those difficult 
languages, two formidable barriers separating the working classes from 
Oxford would be removed. A workman has neither the opportunity 
nor the inclination to learn even the modest quantity of Greek and 
Latin possessed by the average Freshman. Their failure to remov? 
the abatis of Greek and Latin from the path of the poor has driven 
the Democratic and Socialist organisations to originate new tactics: 

The college authorities may, if they choose, let their rooms 10 

working men: They may also dispense the latter from the obligation 
of taking Responsions or any other university examination. Mozeo 
there is nothing to prevent the Head and the Fellows of & conr 
kom granting considerable sums of money to workmen. Ib vl 
52,8901. lös. 103d. was allocated by the colleges to soho A 
exhibitioners. Part of the sum dispensed in scholarships ande 
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be easily diverted to the uses sug 

aso markable pamphlet, Ozford and Pon gy Ss authors 
Web, ssued by the Clarendon Press on the 28th of Noni 
wo tank exposition of the democratic pogani ovember last, 

sping the proposals set out in Ozford and WAA po 
TE will be as well to pause for a moment to consider the ee 
“al expediency of converting Oxford into an institution nid ig 
universities supplying a Picher education to the d o the 
united States of America. The problems—a 


y of F Majesty’s 
. 5 5 i 
government ; they may still prefer to be ruled by mi 
; : ess, certai 
arguments for throwing wide the portals of Oxford to the aw 
classes are of a peculiarly cogent and insistent nature. z 
‘Changes in the structure of English society,’ explained Mr. Sidne 

Ball, Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. to dip 
members of the Conference of the Workers’ Educational Association 
held in 1907 at Oxford, ‘ are throwing more and more responsibility 
on the shoulders of men who have had no opportunity of obtaining 
the synoptic mind which, as Plato says, is desirable in govemon 
Oxford, unlike the newer universities of London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, boasts that it possesses a specific for producing 
‘the synoptic mind.’ Even at Cambridge University the curriculum 
is too banauste. It may be objected that Lords Cromer and Kitchener, 
who possess ‘ synoptic minds,’ were educated at Woolwich Academy, 
and that Mr. Haldane graduated at Edinburgh and Göttingen Univer- 
ae There must be exceptions to almost every rule. ‘The man 
eee ae Humaniores, as most of our best men do,’ say the 
ae ae and anonymous Fellows and Tutors who contributed to the 
a ee of letters entitled Ozford and the Nation, has acquired 
Ta 0 his fourth year the best general education which any 
tees n aa give. That a claim so sweeping can be solemnly 
meat x S columns of the Times is evidence of a widely spread 
meas A xford’s essential superiority, not only to Cambridge 
lations Ps Anglo-Saxon universities, to the universities on the 
Taye pie a to the universities of Tokyo and Kyoto. Why, it 
ee sere y asked, should the future Labour Leader be debarred 
city on T cae from spending a few years in the semi-monastic 
obtaining cee of the Isis, where, though he is to be excused from 
he may possibl est general education which any university can give, 
1s desirable in eee Wa the. synoptic. mina a 
c Is f 

Ye bring it to pass,’ said Latimer—the passage is quoted 

2 uM2 
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approvingly by the authors of Oxford and W orking-class p aan 
‘that the yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school (a ion 
universities do wondrously decay already), I say ye pluck Ndeeq 
from the people, and utterly Betty the realm. Tg this 3 
taught by rich men’s sons ? No, no; read the chronicles ea] 
yeomen’s sons the faith of Christ is and hath been maintained ol 
Disciples of Mr. Robert Blatchford are not likely to maintain y. 
faith of Christ, and the realm of England was not ‘ utterly dee the 
as Latimer had prophesied. But the attitude of Latimer toward t 
universities is to-day very popular. 
Not many months ago a question was put to the West 
Council of the Independent Labour Party as to their views 
organisation of higher education for the working classes, Te 
Council replied that ‘the funds requisite for carrying out this ide, 
should be met by grants from the Imperial Exchequer, ang By the 
restoration of educational endowments which, primarily i 
for the education of the poor, have in the course of time become 


London 
On the 


appropriated by the richer members of the community.’ Since F 
every boy and girl in England is compulsorily sent to an elementary scl 
school, and since the poorest among them receive a gratuitous educa. th 
tion, the wisest of our statesmen should earnestly consider how a ser 
large proportion of those boys and girls may be enabled to complete wo 
their education at the University which supplies ‘the best general cor 
education which any university can give.’ Several of the teachers at 
Oxford desire to impart their stores of knowledge to a wider audience. Co 
They do not admit that, in the words of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, they ‘live Te 
secluded from the world, and so are like children as to commercial Ox 
matters.’ cla 
“The supreme social requirement for England,’ thinks the Bishop sch 
of Birmingham—himself an Harrovian, an ex-scholar of Balliol, and tio 
an honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, ‘is mixture of the 4> af 
classes, and learning is one of the most levelling instruments among ; 
persons of equal capacity.’ To hasten the mixture of classes is the Mi 
aim of the Dons who are anxious to remove from Oxford the reproach 
that it is a “ home of lost causes.’ ; org 
With such an excellent aim most of us will be inclined to sympathise: Ea 
Though equality, except before the law, may be an ideal impossible = 
of realisation, to promote fraternity should be the constant endeavour ie 
of Englishmen who believe that ‘Homo homini lupus’ is a bad, a DS Wo 
chievous maxim. It does not follow that the measures for fuse nex 
the various classes of English society which have met with the ae oe 


of the gentlemen responsible for Oxford and Working-class ; 
pjects | 


tion are beyond the pale of criticism. Because their ° 


so great, just, wise, and popular, it is necessary that ganen 
e co 


and colle? 


have proved that they possess ‘ the synoptic mind ° should b 
before the meditated changes are made by the University 
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A scheme of such magnitude and moment which has not 


th gathositie® Avis crucibles of the Cabinet, the Houses of Parliament, 
leeg peen T fine Council must needs be regarded with grave suspicion. 
tion ot the Privy authors of Oxford and Working-class Education admit 
alm oxford, ihe trustee of its endowments. The powers of the authori- 
By (p: 74), 38 University and colleges are mainly derived from Acts of 
fly, ties of the Qn more than one occasion the intentions of the donors 
the Parliame? br which they administer have, in accordance with the 
ed’ of the Toora Commissions, been set aside by the King in Parlia- 
the oe a would be a most serious usurpation of the rights of the 


men for the University and colleges to endeavour to anticipate 


a s ae andings of a Royal Commission or the Act of Parliament 
The yo uld be passed to carry those findings into effect. That any 
t 


bodies, corporate or incorporate, that a group of private 


id body or ; 

a ne eh eminent though they may be in the worlds of art and 
a Pe should virtually constitute themselves a Royal Commission 
“ef “ll be a still more extraordinary departure from constitutional 


With these preliminary observations I approach nearer to the 


: 
ince usage. ; ! s : s H 
tary ioie contained in Oxford and Working-class Education, which is 


the report of a joint committee of university and working-class repre- 


uca: 
F 7 sentatives on the relation of the University to the higher education of 
lete workpeople. The history of the origin and of the acts of this joint 
eral committee is so very striking that it deserves a more than cursory notice. 
rs at In August 1907 Mr. Walter Nield, President of the North-Western 
nce. Co-operative Educational Committees’ Association and Mr. Sidney Ball, 
live Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, read papers on 
roial Ozford and working-class education at a conference of working- 
cass and educational organisations held in the Oxford examination 
shop schools under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
and tion, which, the report tells us, ‘ was founded in 1903 and consists of 
the 4° afederation of over 1000 working-class and educational bodies.’ 
nong | On the 10th of August the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
r Nield and seconded by Mr. Ball, was passed : 
oac 


3 That this National Conference,? consisting of working-class and educational 
hise. ce ey affirming the growing desire on the part of workpeople for Higher 
sible mee and anxious for the further co-operation of Oxford in the systematic 
: gor historical, economic, and other liberal subjects, approves the forma- 


ti T 
wa ee à Committee of seven persons nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
ms Wore y of Oxford, and seven persons nominated by the Executive of the 


ising DG podteational Association, with instructions to report before Easter 
roval into of, the Organisations here represented, as to the best means of carrying 
cct the Suggestions made in the two papers read before the 


juca- nferenco, 

a 

m Eo 3 sence of ‘ working-class and educational organisations held 
i ‘tthe auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association had 
lep: 


2 The italics are mine. 
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become a ‘national conference, which it emphatically was : 

neither the nation nor its representatives in Parliament 

in Council had summoned it, and the majority of the 

unaware of its existence. 

The next incident in the genesis of the report was sige 
astonishing. ‘The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. T. H. Warren, with More 


ot, si 
nor the Ki 


nation wie 


: : out 
viously consulting Congregation or Convocation (Oxford’s edina 3 
to the Houses of Parliament), appointed Mr. Sidney Ball, the Des. 1e 
of Christ Church, the Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Mr a i 


Smith, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Mr. A. E. Zimmern, and Mr. H 
Lees Smith (the Chairman of the Executive Committee of T 
College) to confer—I had almost written, negotiate—with Me 3 
Bowerman, M.P., representing the Parliamentary Committee A a 
Trades Union Congress; Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P., also representin e 
the same committee ; Mr. W. H. Berry, representing the Educational 
Committee of the Co-operative Union; Mr. Richardson Campbell 
representing the National Conference of Friendly Societies; My. J M 


Mactavish, Labour member of the Portsmouth Town Council; Mr Ti 
Albert Mansbridge, General Secretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association; and Mr. Alfred Wilkinson, Labour member of the vl 
Rochdale Town Council. w 
Whether Congregation and Convocation ; whether the Heads and ze 
Fellows of the different colleges, the incomes of which are recom. 
mended by the report to be diverted into new channels, would have 
approved of the conduct of the Vice-Chancellor is a question which, 
of course, cannot be answered with absolute certainty. But it is cla 
probable that if the above bodies had been willing to negotiate an 
with the working-men organisations they would have chosen Sir gr 
William Anson, Professor Case, Professor Osler, Professor Dicey, K.C., Fe 
or, at any rate, gentlemen less prejudiced in favour of Socialism bu 
than Mr. Sidney Ball and Mr. A. E. Zimmern, and of more experience jA str 
than the latter, to represent them. The Chairman of the Executive P ti 
Committee of Ruskin College, too, would scarcely have been appointed, g 
The committee, half of whose members had been appointed, not am 
by the Chancellor, Lord Curzon, but by Dr. T. H. Warren, held five 
sittings of one or more days, and it appointed two sub-committees— 
one to deal with financial and administrative questions, and the other 0c 
with courses of study. An interim report, which has never heen th 
published, was presented for the consideration of the Vice-Chancellor 3 
( 


and ‘the various university bodies whom its recommendations 0i 

cerned.” The final report, as previously mentioned, was issued na T 

public on the 28th of November last. i 
A month before it was offered for sale in Oxford, a statute embody Y 

ing a recommendation in the report that the Extension Delegacy® =, ~ 

University should form a committee consisting of working-class Ae | 


mats oo| 
sentatives in equal numbers withmembers of the Delegacy pal A a 
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Pe contradicente by Convocation. If, by the 27th of 
HA the date of the statute, the report had been in the 


L agogues of the French Revolution. | | 
B. ee anal and nondescript assembly constituted itself a national 
7 ference 5 it requested an official of the University to appoint seven 
i Hite fourteen members of a sort of committee of public safety ; this 
T ae appointed them; the committee drew up a secret report; it 
a was published by one of its members at a gathering held near the worst 


Jums of the metropolis ; and afterwards it was brought to the notice 
of the bulk of the persons whose actions it was intended to modify. 
Mf The whole procedure was most un-English. 


i I pass now to the recommendations of the Committee, the chief of 
th which is that married or unmarried workmen shall reside with the 
: undergraduates in college. It is significant that there is no minority 
and report. 
om- Tus CONTROL OF THE TEACHING OF WORKPEOPLE BY -THE 
ave UNIVERSITY 
ich, The direction of university teaching, in as far as it relates to the working 
t is classes [we are informed], should be in the hands of a committee consisting of 
jate an equal number of workpeople and university representatives. But we attach 
Sir great importance to the principle of direct representation, and we desire to 
C, it extended for the following reasons : (a) The presence of leading members 
an of working-class organisations is invaluable on account of the personal contri- 
butions of knowledge and suggestion which they can offer. This report is a 
ne striking example of our statement. (b) It secures the confidence and co-opera- 
tive tion of large bodies of men who might otherwise be inclined to distrust Oxford. 
ted. ae gives workmen a very valuable insight into the working of university 
not at : eee which, through them, may be widely diffused through- 
five P: 04). 
a Rayna has taken practical shape. As related, on the 27th of 
an 08, a statute was slipped through Convocation empowering 


e Uxtension Delegacy to. form a committee consisting of working- 


OL cla: . 4 
a m “epresentatives in equal numbers with members of the Delegacy ; 
the 4 Committee is in existence. 
dy- Th EXTRA-MURAL CLASSES 
e 9 F gire 
the N nature plowing extracts from the report sufficiently indicate the 
pu il 0 the classes which are to be established in industrial centres : 
ur 3 . ` 

een Í towns ee Proposal [the committee say] is that in certain selected industrial 

; ® should be established, of not more than thirty students; that 
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these classes should pursue a plan of study drawn wp by workpeonle i 
sentatives of the University in consultation ; that Oxford should appn; “ire 
pay half the salary of the teachers by whom such classes are taught. t ang 
such teachers should receive a status as a lecturer in Oxford, appointed that 
by a collego or by tho University (p. 56). Sith, 

We have no foar at all that were the classes placed, as we recom 


. Jags ae i men £ 
the direct control of workpeople, in co-operation with universit Cr ade 
would be used for any but the highest educational ends (p. 58). > they 
While the management and organisation of the class should Be mainly ; 
hands of workpeople, the selection of curricula and guidance in roadie N the 4 
be the duty of the University acting a co-operation with workpeople (pss 
As a rule, teachers should be selected from among those who have had pe: ih 
experience of teaching workpeople either at Ruskin College, or at Social eo it 
ments, or in connection with the Workers’ Educational Association, OF in so; e. 
other way, and should satisfy the standing committee that they possess the desire 
qualifications (p. 65). : ; i 
If University Extension work is accompanied by a recognised sa 
Oxford itself, the teachers employed will have far better prospects of obtainins a 
or 


Professorjal Chairs and other posts of dignity and emolument, with 
that the ablest mon will tend to offer themselves for the work. 
The presence in Oxford of the teachers of the tutorial classes will give under. an 


the Tesult 


graduates an opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of industrial conditions i 
which it is much to be desired they should possess (p. 67). 
Comment is quite superfluous. It is obvious that the extra-mural 
classes will be mainly superintended by workpeople, and not by the 
University. 
Tutorial classes of the kind, a prefatory note tells us, ‘ will be held z 
this winter at Chesterfield, Glossop, Littleborough,. Longton, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Swindon, and Wrexham.’ These classes are being held; 
two of them are, or have been, subsidised by Merton and Exeter te 
Colleges. ig 
Is 
THE ‘ CurricuLuM’ FoR THE ExTRA-MURAL CLASSES 
From Appendices VII. and VIII. of the report one can gather the 7 
nature of the teaching which will be provided for members of the extra- 
mural classes. Space forbids my dealing with itat any length. The 
students are to take courses of economics, recent English literature, 
recent English history, modern world history, general English history, 0 
and political science. Only a year, so far as one can see, is to be giv” a 
to each course. Some of the topics to be studied are distinctly 
dangerous. For instance, ‘The Carbonari’ and ‘ Bakounin and de Bo 
Anarchist Parties’ are scarcely edifying subjects to be taught to ss h 
men. Suggestions for preliminary study will be found in Apper h au 
VIIL, which, signed by Mr. A. E. Zimmern and Mr. J. M. Maota i 
meets, I presume, with the approval of the other members of i. or 
committee. A few quotations will enlighten the reader a3 r 
theories which a Fellow and Tutor of New College and 2 La ae ti 
member of the Portsmouth Town Council consider to be the approp” D 


litical 
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bring about? What is the goal of political 


me pest oxpressed [they opine] in the watchword of the early revolutionists 
êr jt 8 

ibertye ant— 
ider a liberty 18 m y ; 
7conomi ; 
hey i.) E t free when he is hungry and naked ; or when he procures food, 

JA po slothing only by an unhealthy or degrading occupation. 
the pelter, 8 leat conditions economic liberty for the many can only be secured 
me Ue cial organisation, curtailing some men’s licence for other men’s 
; throug 
toug iberty- ee 

A ritual liberty : : 
ie i 7 pi not free when he cannot think, speak, and write as he will, and act 

8 : i 
ire] a bis opinions if he so desires. 
u re mal liberty for the many ee freedom from authority ; but it can 
Jh i i secured by curtailing some men’s licence to act (e.g. criminals or lunatics), 
it on 7 on, in rave CASCS, to speak and write, for other men’s liberty. 
oie se poe of the political student, then, is to remove obstacles to economic 
a spiritual liberty, and to provide opportunities for men and women and 

der. children to develop the good that is in them. 


iong Where liberty begins, politics end. 
The goal of political study is not : 
(i.) to change human nature ; 
ural üi.) to introduce any definite political or social or ethical system ; 


the ii.) to secure liberty to any particular class or 


(iv.) any particular nation ; 
though any or all of these may turn out, through study, to be necessary steps 


eld or consequences. 

am, 

ld; Certain questions, Mr. A. E. Zimmern and Mr. J. M. Mactavish 
eter tell us, arise for discussion out of the above ideas, e.g. * Does not an 


ignorant fanatic achieve more in politics thana skilled political thinker ? 

Is not the use of the intellect in politics enervating ? What right has the 

State to inflict punishment, or otherwise to limit a man’s freedom ? 

the Up Can a wage-earner be considered economically free? How can spiritual 
í liberty be reconciled with any fixed system of religion or morality 2? 


The Again, at page 159 we learn that— 
ure, ; An impartial visitor from another planet, reflecting on our problems of 
ory government, would make three observations : 
ven + (i) aa our world is, and has always been, very badly governed. We are 
otly ty Gs to recognise how much a wise government can achieve. : 
the | ad a hat governing is not a very dificult art ; itrequires much less technical skill 
jie ; rae than engineering or medicine. This can be observed by aaa 
T ie ee of any small community or group of men, €g. & club, a cricket 
g 1i authori fielding, a district or parish council. Most men submit readily to 
ish ority wisely exercised 
i ii. È 
the or A ae ue natural way of managing government is to put the: beau man 
the | P of men in command. 
our The J 
E ae Warden and Fellows of New College have and exercise the 
E Sendi i 
jal Does My. ae down ’ any undergraduate member of their college. 
mmern’s experience, in his capacity of one of the governors 
Ei 
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of New College, bear out his confident assertion that ‘ governing i 
Not 


a very difficult art’? 


THE INTRODUCTION OF WORKPEOPLE INTO THp Cor 


The extra-mural classes are to prepare students (who 
excused Responsions) for residence at Oxford, either within 
or in lodgings. I will once more let the authors of the 


for themselves: 


“EGEg 
Will pe 


Colle 
Scheme Seah 


(1) We recommend that, on the conclusion of the period 
study undertaken by any extra-mural class, a special committee of selection 
appointed, consisting of the class teacher, two University representatives, q re K 
sentative of the Workers’ Educational Association, of the local Organisation Me 
of the class, to select those students whom they consider ought to be anal 
to come into residence at the University (p. 71). ed 

(2) It is hardly necessary to point out that no workman can, out of } 
carnings, provide anything approaching 521. a year, and that such mon 
has laid by must be used not to pay for his residence in Oxford, but to 
him during the period after leaving Oxford in which he is likely to be 
for employment. Moreover, if he is married, his family has to be considered, Jn 
abandoning his trade for two years, and consequently losing his wages and breaking 
his service, he will make, in any case, a very considerable financial sacrifice, Tt 
will be necessary, therefore, if the freedom of access to Oxford which is generally 
thought desirable is to be a real and not merely a nominal freedom, to find the 
means of maintaining him at the University (pp. 72-3). 

(3) It appears to us, in view of the urgent importance of bringing the working 
classes into touch with Oxford, that 7 would not be unreasonable to ask the col: 
leges to devote part of the funds which they spend on scholarships and exhibitions 
to the maintenance of the students from the tutorial classes, when the latter have 
been established (p. 738). 

(4) The scholars may come up either as members of an ordinary college, 
or as non-collegiate students, or as members of Ruskin College, according to 
the tastes of each individual and the advice given to him. But we think tt im- 
portant to point out that the fullest facilities should be offered for the admission 
into ordinary colleges of any approved person who desires it. The life of the non- 

- collegiate student, in spite of the great educational advantages which it offers 
at a very small cost, would not be that most adapted to the education of work: 
people, because it would tend to cut them off from the opportunity of mixing 
with many different types of character and social tradition, which is generally 
admitted to be one of the most valuable elements in an Oxford education (p 76). 

(5) We have seen no reason at all Jor agreeing with the suggestion occasionally 
made that workmen students would not mix well with men drawn from the ‘ public 
schools, or that they would introduce a discordant element into college life. Though 
it is hard for a poor man to enter a college, he finds in it, once he has enterè i 
a spirit of fellowship and equality ; and, if we may be permitted to express e 
opinion on a matter on which certainty is impossible, it seems to us that a 
would make very valuable contributions to the social life of Oxford, and n 

they would teach other undergraduates at leass as much as they would ma 
from them. For this reason, if for no other, we would wish that a large ™i 
of them could reside regularly in Oxford colleges (p. 77). >  peidence 

(6) Finally, we think it desirable that the working-class students 1” ie 
in different colleges should as far as possible reside together during the “lainin 
and we recommend that facilities be offered them by one of the colleges fore 
rooms in it at any rate during July, August, and September (p- 81): 


of two Yeary’ 


nis own 
ey as he 


Support 
looking 
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e students educated at Oxford will naturally become teachers 


(7) some © lasses organised under the new Standing Committee Gite 
putoriat 0 n Delegacy- This would, in our opinion, be a anne 
aq pxtensio. 5 t (p. 84) , a most im- 
oy desirable development \p. 04). A 
nt and Aust be opened to talent. There must be that free movement 
(8) A sig another that alone can ensure that the manual and intellectual 
one n P performed by those best fitted to perform it, and that 
f, vork of me of ability are continually drawn from every quarter of society 
Be fresh eis aE cholarships from the elementary to the secondary schools, 
eak here mus ' plic secondary schools to the university. A larger number of O xford 
and sae must be reserved for poor men, and must be given in subjects such 
an scholars Ta d modern languages, 1n order that the youth educated at schools 
‘ith as (ieia a predominate may not have an unfair advantage over the boy 
pre. where Tok where the future of most of the students causes classics to be 
ang ve fea out by other subjects. The expenses of a university education must be 
bled awe io a minimam by action on the part of the University, and if necessary 
redu nts frown public sources, and a far larger number of those who are destined 
own b P the rising generation must receive the broad mental culture which 
s ho to ivorgities can give- By these and similar steps the movement of the sons of 
Dort i, parents into the intellectual professions would be facilitated, and Oxford 
ting Bei be enriched by men from every school and every social class (p. 85). 
In (9) The tutorial classes are, of course, open to women upon the same terms 
ting asto men; there are several women students in the classes now at work. It is 
It intended that the whole scheme shall benefit the education of working women 
dy as much as the education of working men. It would be within the province 
fe of the proposed Standing Committee to consider any further steps with regard 
4 to the education of working women which may from time to time appear 
on desirable (prefatory note). 
a I would humbly point out that the scheme, for the present at 
ve Dal . 
all events, is impracticable. 
ene, Appendix VI. to the report is an account of the Longton University 
to Tutorial Class, which, it is said (p. 105) ‘was an ideal university 
we class, being representative of all sections of what are known as the 
sion aille pat ki 1 b 
Be: ind working classes. In the class were a gardener, a plumber, 
fers potter's thrower, a potter’s decorator, a basket-maker, a miner, @ 
rk- mechanic, a baker, several clerks, a librarian, a grocer, a miller’s agent, 
iy i allway agent, a clothier, insurance collectors, and elementary 
0) x a To withdraw most of the above from their trades 
ally F TRA and to place them in a college, say, Christ Church or 
i Ra is wholly Utopian. The academic authors of the project 
A ats ave remembered that parents of the upper and middle classes 
nat ; aes for the education of their sons at the University may raise 
hey and thes that there are even now distinct ‘sets’ in each college, 
ies é cae the members of these sets usually do not fraternise. 
sper have ese omers might have an opportunity of observing, they would 
character , or no opportunity of mixing with, the ‘ different types of 
not of the ae Social condition, which is generally admitted to be one 
in 0 Wis valuable elements in an Oxford education.’ * 


n mish, also, that ‘ : uld as far as 
Doss i , that ‘the working-class students sho d 
le reside together during the A and that ‘facilities should 
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be offered them by one of the colleges for ordinary room 


A a Sini 
during July, August, and September,” is to forget that, in M 


: ) Me aie Most cae, 0 
the furniture, pictures, photographs, books, manuscripts, lat f 
crockery, and linen in those rooms belong to the undergraduates p 4 
might not unreasonably object to their property being placeg we ; ' 
disposal of these strangers. The plan of billeting workmen on i c 
colleges might have been specially designed to drive the rich and al 0 
to-do away from Oxford; a contingency boldly faced by the Bish, l- b 
of Birmingham. After Mr. A. E. Zimmern at Toynbee Hall ha st 
explained the report to the delegates of the trade unions and othe 
working-class organisations, his Lordship spoke as follows - ; 
He desired [he said] a system in which it would be clearly understood a 
effectively brought about that persons who did not at once show that D 
came to the university because they wanted to be students would have y ci 
go elsewhere. Ho was sure that was a reasonable request. If carried out i 
would produce. a tremendous change. There would be a great displacement C 
of rich or well-to-do young men, who wanted to have a good time, by serious 
students, who would come equally from all classes, but in large measure from 
among the workers. 
Tue FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE SCHEME 
‘In 1907, we are assured (p. 30), ‘the expenditure of the 
University and colleges exceeded the receipts from endowments by 
177,2171. 10s. 94d.’ This deficit “was covered by the sums collected i 
from graduate and undergraduate members of the University and 
colleges.’ If the rich and well-to-do graduates and undergraduates ers 
were expelled, who would be expected to supply the bulk of this fi 
deficit? The workmen who replaced the rich and well-to-do under- tl 
graduates would be unable to do so. Moreover, the deficit would he o 
very largely increased. Several of the colleges own house property in al 
Oxford. If the rich and well-to-do undergraduates departed, the | p 
tradespeople and lodging-house keepers could not possibly pay the A v 
high rents which they are at this moment paying, and the private Tesi- 4 
dents, especially in North Oxford—a large part of which is college ti 
property—would speedily vanish if Oxford ceased to be a fashionable a 
university. It is unnecessary to press the point, but one may be ci 
permitted to urge that the-City of Oxford would have a reasonable g 
ground for complaint if it were materially affected by a scheme which i 
had not been sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament. Was it, t0, sl 
Mr. Rhodes’s intention that his scholars should graduate at the Bishop p 
oi Birmingham’s university of students? He directed that, 1 H 
choosing a Rhodes scholar, the candidates’ athletic attainments E ja A 
qualities of leadership should be taken into account. ‘tee ; 0 
I submit, therefore, that the proposals of the informal commit 
who" have produced Oxford and Working-class Education 81° a T 
visionary. The reforms which are urgently needed in g 


My i t 


are reforms in the ‘curriculum’ and the examination syste™ 
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4909 een I have had considerable experience—is that the 
ove p undergraduates, while anxious to learn things which have 
ms $t ae after-life, refuse to treat seriously the subjects 
pearl Boia present taught and in which they are at present 
hich A Js it not extraordinary that to-day in the chief university 
examine ‘ish Empire the degree of Bachelor of Arts can be obtained 
of the A who has not been obliged to study any of the following 
a 


subjects * 
a) Fnglish com 
b) The history O 
(c) Geography, 
(d) The scientific 
ditions of modern life, 
3 (e) Any of the laws of England, or the rules which guide the Law 
Courts in estimating 
(f) The art of government, 
(g) Economics, 
(h) Business methods, 
(i) The art of war, and. 
(7) French, German, or any modern language ? 


position and literature, 
f the British Empire, 


discoveries and inventions which have altered the 


the value of human testimony, 


The methods of examining students are also unsatisfactory. Too 
much value is attached to a powerful memory. 

The Nation and the Empire have a right to demand that Oxford 
should be reformed. The University has been one of the two chief 
finishing schools for those who are going into politics, for the sons of 
the rich, for the landed gentry, for the Indian, Egyptian, and Home 
Civil servants, for barristers, for the clergy of the Church of England, 
and for public schoolmasters. It has trained, and is training, Eastern 
princes, rich Colonials, and the Rhodes scholars. If, then, it pro- 
vided members of the above classes with a liberal education, fitting 
them to perform their duties, it is difficult to see what more ought 
to be expected from it. The chief grievance which the poor have 
against the University is that it has not in the past educated suffi- 
ciently the de facto rulers of the Empire. Economics, statecratt, and 
pee have been either neglected or till recently taught by academic 
ieee Appendix VIII. to Ozford and Working-class Education 
aaa divorced from realities is a typical Don. The text-books for 
Hedy oa in the Modern History school are Aristotle's Politics, 
Rone eviathan, and Maine’s Asa Law. Tt would be more 
order k à w the nation if the Oxford authorities set their house 1n 

R workmen to reside in it. ae 
might at a that is not an aim ambitious enough for = eae y 
ey might a more cautious in their experiments on the hea ae 
trades and f #9 ascertain whether workmen removed 0. s 
amilies will in fact fraternise at Oxford with bachelors o 
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arch 
the upper and upper middle classes considerably younger `a 
matured than those workmen. Would it not be better that af 
Fellowships should be awarded to workmen who have Won distincti 
in practical economics and politics ? If that innovation—and ¢ a 
would not be the discrepancy of age between the new anq iie i 
Fellows that there will probably be between workmen scholar, k 
youths of eighteen or nineteen—was @ marked success, a further Ste 
in democratising the University might be taken. Meanwhile some of 
the scholarship and exhibition money could be handed over to the 
Universities of London and Birmingham, or to similar institutions 
more in touch with members of the working classes. 

A mechanic in Magdalen or Christ Church would feel as out of place 
as he would at a dining-table in the Carlton Hotel. If an Act of 
Parliament were passed compelling the Reform Club to elect ten 
workmen a year, what would be the inevitable result ? 


nd lesg 


J. B. Ryr. 


Oxford. 
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IRELAND ‘IN EXTREMIS’ 


‘s impossible to envy the conditio i meae 
Ir is imp Bea te teas n of mind of those Unionists, 
and there are many m, who for the past three years h l 
their eyes and ears to the rapid declension of two-thirds of I r A 
a state of admitted peace to one of almost incomparable ek ae pe 
reasons many and various the Unionist party has, with eae 
reasons ae y has, with a few notable 
exceptions, devoted the whole of its time to problems involved i 
Fiscal, Licensing, and Educational controversies ; it has ae Jn > 
impossible to arrest the attention of a British endian ie AA 

5 i] T & 
moment, and to get their sympathy for fellow-loyalists living in 
misery and terror about twelve hours distant from the metro oli f 
the Empire. At last the truth is dawning upon them and a 
sickened at the news; they cannot but feel that, if they had attacked 
the present Government on the maladministration of Irish affairs 
with anything like the concentration and courage which distinguished 
their onslaughts upon the Licensing and Eduéation Bills (since 
deceased), fewer families would be living in j ir li 

Jl g 1n jeopardy of their lives b 
day and night, fewer tradesmen would be ruined by the ‘bo wo? 
sie farmers reduced to penury by cattle-driving, fewer trad 
an j 5 : $ 
R eE when engaged on the King’s business, 

Se and mutilated in the country districts of Ireland. 
a u recent disclosures have aroused the deepest feelings of 
Tena what must be the sensations of Liberals and Labour men 
e Pomi to the level of being but stipendiary or voluntary 
io eor e What must those men and women 
a e appalling figures of crime and outrage, of tyranny 
y a and agrarian offence, reeled off by Mr. Birrell in answer 
ee, ie n the very first week of the new session ? These things 
A nie by the Government, nor by the United Irish League, 
bini Tesponsible, directly or indirectly, for most of them. On the 
amie a they are admitted and scarcely palliated, except by one 

nexperienced politicians in the House of Lords. 

ti when it comes to the question of punishment or prevention— 
aye,“ there’s the rub,’ EEEN P . 7 
can evolve £ rub.” Every conceivable excuse that human ingenuity 
from the a the utter failure of the law is offered by those in authority, 

Time Minister and the Lord Chancellor downwards. The 
585 
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latter gentleman assured the House of Lords that “in about 6 
of Ireland there is a deplorable state of things that ou ime 
punished, that ought to be stopped, and we try and have trie 
stop it.’ And how have they tried in the matter of cattle aA 
a cursed invention which the Bishops have condemned almo 3 
exception ? They have invoked an ancient Act of Edward 
(the ‘ ordinary law’ forsooth !), and have bound some one 


people caught in the act ‘ to keep the peace.’ But they h 
thereby stamped the delinquents as prominent agitator 


stigma of Proclamation being put upon the district. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., seconded the amendment, which was 
accepted by Mr. Balfour and became part of the ‘ ordinary i 
but it is never used by the present Government, though when oa 
driving is indulged in by two or more persons it constitutes 4? z 
lawful assembly, and may be dealt with as the Nationalists thems? 


proposed. 


With such a weapon in their hands, it is idle for the Prime 
and his colleagues to bewail the difficulty of getting evide 


Course they cannot get it when every possible witness 
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i S, and h 
so ensured them getting the largest and best slices of land wh y: 


property in the neighbourhood has to be purchased and di 
the Estates Commissioners! There is no penalty in this ; 
punishment, for I could tell of many men who have gone to tl 
to demand the reason why they were not arrested and bound 
y that they had been engaged in cattle-drives which they named. Some- 
times they are told to give bail for good behaviour, and if they refuse 
they are sent to gaol for a short term. ; Mr. Birrell asks us to Consider 
that a penalty. How can we oblige him, when we know that in gaol 
they are treated as untried prisoners, wearing their own clothes 
seeing their friends, receiving newspapers and writing letters, and 
being fed from outside at the expense of the League funds? Ny 
wonder they prefer gaol to bail; but it would be a different story if 
the Crimes Act were enforced, and if the sentence before two resident 
magistrates was one of imprisonment with hard labour for such term 
as the gravity of the offence demanded. A few such sentences would 
close the cattle-driving campaign in Ireland once and, probably, for 
all. And this, of all sections of the Crimes Act, is the easiest to put 
into operation; for it can be used—unlike the rest of the Act— 
without proclaiming a district. This section (sub-section 3 of section 2) 
was actually proposed by a Nationalist member of Parliament, Mr. 
O'Doherty, on the 18th of May, 1887, in the following language: 


This is an extension of the Crimes Act to all Ireland, and it exempts the 
Government from the necessity of ‘ proclaiming’ any part of the country m 
order to punish offences against public order. . . . What I want the Government 
to do is to state that, when this particular offence of holding unlawful assemblies 
and rioting occurs, the offenders may be tried in a summary way without ie 


~) 


ie 7 4 
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Be hie stated all he knew, he would be handed over to the 
yell tha Me of the League when the Government had picked his 
tender “TNT were different in Mr. Balfour’s day ; noe’ ae 
prains: H by inquiries under the Crimes Act, convictions were 
olen and order was restored. Evidence jg all a question Y 
ea if the ‘man in the street’ (even in Treland) knows he 
a protected, he will come forward and give his evidence againet 
wi of things which he loathes as much as any man ; if he knows 
a, will be deserted and thrown to the wolves, he will keep fs 
ia shut. Yet we are told it is ‘ coercion’ to ask for the enforce 
mor of the Crimes Act. I agree with the poor farmer in Galway who 
“al to me ‘I never knew coercion except the coercion of had 


evidence was 


neighbours.’ f are GIE. 
Before leaving this cattle-driving form of intimidation I would like 


to add that, large as are the numbers officially given, some 800 drives 
have been excluded from the Parliamentary returns because a rule has 
been Jaid down by the present Chief Secretary that only where these 
riots are followed by a conviction for unlawful assembly before a jury, 
or where compensation has been granted for injury to cattle, shall they 
be recorded in the criminal statistics, And, similarly, the records of 
crime take no official cognisance of the immense number of persons 
who are prevented by the United Irish League from taking or stocking 
grazing farms. In the days of Mr. Walter Long there was no fear and 
no difficulty in thus carrying on the ordinary business of agricultural 
life. He laid down an instruction to the Estates Commissioners that 
they should not purchase or divide lands where such intimidation had 
taken place. The present Government repealed this most wise regu- 
lation, and now cattle-driving and gross intimidation form no bar to 
lands thus vacated being dealt with by the Commissioners, Once 
more we see that vice is its own reward and a high premium is set on 
lawlessness, 

It is amazing that, when coercion so rampant and relentless is 
applied both to the Government and the people of Ireland by the United 
Irish League, His Majesty’s Ministers cannot summon up sufficient 
ee to shield either their own honour or the lives of those whom 
a as paid to protect. Who can blame, in these circumstances of 
ee : eee Mr. John Redmond, M.P., for his well-founded 
Thea fe ne York on the 22nd of September 1908: “We (the 
eee 1s League) maintain an office in Dublin within A avali 

a R Speaking, the Government of Ireland is carried on. F 
aan Eue one sample of this government. We learn from t : 
of the a ald of the 24th of October 1908 that the eee 
Mr iT, rish League held a meeting on the 18th ee ne 
as he grabbed. proposed that no man should trade wit JONE ROBES, 

a portion of land at Lamagh. He carts milk in here to 


! Irish World, New Yı k, October 3, 1908. 
Vor, LXV—No. 385 SA NN 
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the town.’ After a few words, ‘an order was made that R 
transgressing the law with him in future would be brought Eon 
dealt with.’ j 
Of the sequel I am competent to speak, as I have seen this ó 
and his wife in Newtownforbes, where he lives. I have alread Te aa 
to this case in a recent letter to the Times, but it bears and als 
repetition until it is relieved by the authorities. He is absolutely b 
cotted, and I think he told me that his house has police-patro} o 
tection, but I am not absolutely certain. He cannot buy food e 
from a boycotted tradesman ; he cannot sell his milk ; ruin stares h; ; 
and his family in the face. His little boy was sent away from ie 
school for being the son of his father ; his girls are often pelted with 
stones as they leave their school. His wife went to the parish priest 
to complain of the way in which her child was treated by the school- 
master, but the priest slipped out by the back door and so avoided her 
visit. She went to the Bishop of the diocese, who, on hearing that 
the boy was the son of a “boycott ’ who had taken some ‘ condemned? 
land, could only reply ‘Isn’t boycotting the penalty they always 
inflict for that 2” I have said that this man’s milk trade is ruined: 
aye, and British soldiers wearing the King’s uniform are made a 
boycott him even against their will. Certain married men of the 
Army Service Corps, quartered at Longford and living in the town, 
were informed by their landlords that they must cease buying their 
milk from him or they would get no lodgings in Longford ; so they— 
the King’s soldiers—had to obey the law of the League. I have 
reported the case to the Secretary of State for War and to the Com- 
, mander-in-Chief in Ireland, who cannot deny its accuracy ; but nothing 
“is done, for “the government of Ireland is carried on within the walls 
of the United Irish League office.’ Yet this man Rogers, anda dozen 
others in the same district whom I have seen and could name, will 
not surrender to the forces of disorder though the League and the 
Government be against them. Others have surrendered, some out 
of sheer terror and some from pity for their families. The last case 
I hear of is of a railway clerk, a Unionist, who has given in; and this 
is but one of many. Unhappily, there are no statistics of these. 
Yet we are told ad nauseam that boycotting is very difficult to 
deal with, and that the Government would do so if it could. Again 
we must call history to witness, and cite the Crimes Act and Mr. T. W. 
Russell's letter to the Times in March 1889 to prove the case. Before 
the Crimes Act came into force in August 1887 there were some five 
thousand cases of boycotting; in December these were reduced to 
about 2400; in December 1888 the number was 712; and on ihe 
31st of December 1891 the then Chief Secretary declared that oe 
was not a single case of a person being; either wholly ot pa 
boycotted. There isa complete answer ; by the Crimes Act (See. 6) ; 
League can be proclaimed as a ‘ dangerous association,” its meeting 


ma; 
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j er penalty, and its tyrannica resolutions g 
80n prohibited ze the most that Mr. Birrell would do iii to AE 
nd E a tion of notices criminally libelling and intimidating Owners 
the pub Jands and other persons.’ So absurd a notice was derided 
lan of E the Nationalist Press of Ireland, and, except in form, no 
Ted all oea paid the slightest attention to it. Observe how easy it is 
nds a the spirit of this egregious prohibition : the editor may not 
a a We the name of eee bags as such; very well. The 
a resolution is therefore framed as follows: 
3 Pee Branch: That, as we have not up to the prese oi r 
i i T ae fies Geass withdrawal by this Bea nah the he ate 
> ma well estate of the objectionable, we are determined, in the event of his 
a N to have recourse to pressure of public opinion.? 
a , 
ol- in : 
And again : , 
her The Geevagh Branch: That we severely notice the action of a certain man 
lat from Unmeryoe in his connection with driving police, and we now call upon 
qd? every Nationalist to observe the rules of the League.” i 
n And yet Mr. Birrell fondly imagines that his regulations are being 
a obeyed, and that the law, which he is well salaried to administer, is 
he being respected! Let him be under no delusion ; he no longer governs 
m Ireland—if, indeed, he ever did; Mr. Redmond is the ruler from | 
i his ofice in Dublin, although the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief ; 
id Secretary may imagine that they reign. And that is why the rich 
ve and poor go in terror of their lives and livelihoods in the twenty-two % 
N- disordered counties in Ireland. That is why 47,0001. was charged f 
ng on last year’s estimates for extra police in Ireland ; why thousands F 
lls of pounds are charged on county rates for malicious injuries to pro- 4 
an perty; why hundreds of people are boycotted ; why tradesmen are B 
ill tuined by the score and grinding tyranny crushes the spirit out of 
ie Àa the poorest of the poor. Let any impartial man read the Judges’ f 
t og charges at the winter assizes in the crime-ridden counties, or the : 
e | Lenten pastorals of the Bishops published ten: days ago. These face 
is the facts and state them ; but the Chief Secretary, if he admits them 
(which is doubtful), laments his incapacity to cope with them. 
0 . -Te are not a few who believe that, by permitting all this unrest : 
n m Ireland, Mr. Birrell hopes ultimately to. disgust Great Britain 5 
i. of her ancient ‘connexion with the sister-isle and so to hasten the Ý 
e 2y of Home Rule for Ireland. He is certainly doing much to con- l 
c n them in that belief. He is arming the peasantry to the teeth, ' 
$ E ‘Snoring the unanimous opinion of the police authorities that 
; obligation Act Should not be repealed ; he is adding to the financial F 
i curred aa 330,000,002. since 1880) which Ireland He = F; 
: one, mg rds this country and which she, as other countries N i 
z Y repudiate when separation takes place; he is making the be 
* Sligo Champion, November 14. a 
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country impossible for friends of Great Britain to live in, Trish, 

and bred though they be. Feckless, he takes no note of the bor 
which the county and district councils in three provinces of ie in 
do their public work as mere branches of the United Irish Les and 
or of the governing capacity of Nationalists as shown in the ague 
Convention in Dublin. He probably has not even read of 


which the Irish-American newspapers expect Ireland to 


g 


8y betw 
3 ` . A : 2 : eer 
ordinary crime in England and agrarian crime in Ireland. Into the 

‘ e 


former it is not my business now to inquire; but this differen 
must be noted once dnd for all: that, whereas in England the peo fi 
are on the side of the law and the malefactor is punished, in the a 
turbed districts of Ireland the populace sides with the law-breakers 
who, if caught, get off scot-free. Besides which, the Irish disorder 
are the outcome of an organised conspiracy against the law of the 
land, and could be suppressed (as Mr. Dillon admitted in the House 
of Commons on the 24th of February) if the Nationalist party chose 
to denounce them; but the crime in England is committed by indi- 
viduals without any pre-concerted arrangement whatsoever 
Parliamentary party has the power to stop them. 

Meanwhile Ireland is suffering morally and materially. It rests: 
with the Unionist party to redress her just grievances, to crush agita- 
tion, to restore order and liberty for the law-abiding citizens of that 
unhappy land: for in all these particulars the present Administra- 
tion has lamentably failed. : 


, and no 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION 


Tu Navy Estimates for the coming financial year have been awaited 
with eager intezest ; they did not appear until an unusually late date 
(the 12th of March). It was recognised a year ago that there must 
be a considerable increase of expenditure, and that an enlarged 
Programme of shipbuilding would have to be undertaken in view of 
the great activity of Germany. Amateurs, claiming more or less 
authority on the subject, have been occupied ever since in framing 
ares. During the last two months they have been excep- 
Cabine busy > While- rumours have been rife of dissensions in the 
This Je = deciding on the number of new ships to be provided for. 
ae > age of information in regard to Cabinet procedure is greatly 
place e aean must do harm. Last year similar incidents took 
the cae cae with the preparation of the Navy Estimates, and 
evils, ex en ventured in these pages to point out the consequent 
‘a Tare a essing a hope that what had happened would proye to be 
Ope has X arture from “in honourable tradition.’ Unfortunately that 
Nance of 3 been realised, but it is unquestionable that the mam- 
of Estim eee: m regard to preliminary stages in the ieee 

Vou. rgy S °SSential to efficient administration, and that the 

—No. 386 r 00 
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reputation of a Government which does not secure th 
suffer. 

Many features in the new Navy Estimates deserve oo: 
because of their novelty and importance; but for the a eration 
programme of shipbuilding is, by common consent, the vif Ont the 
overshadowing all others. The debate in the House a estion 
has been confined almost entirely to this subject. Althou a Mons 
Lord, in his opening speech, alluded briefly to Other mat 
statement in regard to new construction was so unusual in pe in 
substance that it riveted attention and dominated ies Orm an 
cussion. Obviously the action taken by the First Lord wa A dis. 
and thoroughly considered, and the speech had been it ae 
prepared. It was naturally influenced by the considerati anl 
many supporters of the Ministry had declared themselves ea 
increased expenditure on armaments ; it may therefore ae : to 
thought desirable to place beyond question the necessity for mia 
a larger provision for shipbuilding and for other items of import 
in the Estimates. On the other hand, it may be doubted whether E 
Government realised beforehand the full effect which official sail 
ments made by Mr. McKenna, and subsequently confirmed by the 
Prime Minister, would have upon the House of Commons and the 
country. Before those statements were made the questions of chief 
interest had been—what number of ships would be laid down and 
what would be the additional expenditure? The speech of If. 
Balfour at once indicated that exceptional importance attached to 
other issues which had been raised. His treatment of the subject was 
worthy of the occasion. In words that must command universal 
assent Mr. Balfour referred to the ‘ immense effect upon the national 
destinies which may result from the decision which the House wil 
take during the next two or three days’; and in view of what the 
First Lord had said this was no exaggeration. The Prime Minister 


t 


in the opening sentence of his reply frankly admitted the truth of 


Mr. Balfour’s opinion, and said: ‘ We are face to face, not withs 
party issue, but with a matter which affects the well-being, and indeed 
the safety, of the Empire.’ These weighty words should be bome 1 
mind by all who attempt to influence public opinion on the subject 
and they will be remembered by the writer in all that follows. 

The primary fact requiring to be kept in view at a time like this 
when public anxiety has been awakened, is that the maintenance ° 
naval supremacy is essential to the existence of the Empire: 
nation is united in the resolve to maintain that supremacy ae 
costs, and only harm is done by exaggerated statements a by T 
hysterical inquiry which has been made in some quarters, 7 ite 
Sea-Power be saved?” As a matter of fact the supremacy © 
British Navy is as real at the present moment as it has °¥* 
Universal assent was given less than a year ago to @ 


declaration 
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Ahri 4909 e by the Prime n and no one of authority now 
t The het eine fact. The only st ew to be dealt with now 
gestioni gement and execution of such a programme of furth a 
ration, ; the 4° ag will ensure our continual Supremacy at sea, notwith- 
Nt the sito o forts which may or can be made by Germany and one 
Uestion standin a in Mr. Balfour’s words the essential point is whether or 
Moy ountries essary ships’ are to be built ? As Mr. Balfour and his 
le Firg not Be ior the programme embodied in the Navy Estimates 
TS, bis friends Pe insufficient, he invites the House of Commons to declare 
M2 ang of 1909-10 A of his Majesty’s Government respecting the maA 
ae By Peon of battleships of the newest types does not sufficiently 
kit ee he safety of the erie on motion raises a distinct issue ; 
N that A debate thereon should c 7 the Ee aE should enable the real 
ile ae situation to be better understood. 1 o It is desirable to 
k bal ‘eal any disposition to create a naval scare for which there ig 4 
me. absolutely no justification, and the creation of which could only make 
tance ¢ s ridiculous in the eyes of the world. s N f 
her a g For the present condition of anxiety in the public mind the Ad- i 
state- miralty and the Government must undoubtedly be held responsible 
by the in great measure. It is the natural result of the form in which the 
nd the shipbuilding programme has been presented in the Estimates, and of 
f chief statements made in the House of Commons by the First Lord. Those 
m and statements were guarded and limited, no doubt, but the limitations 
of Mr, have not been recognised generally, and a great impression was made 
hed to on the House and the country by the serious tone adopted by Mr. 
ct was McKenna and the Prime Minister when dealing with the recent action 4 
versal of Germany. i 
ational Take first the form in which the programme of shipbuilding has $ 
se will been presented. It may be said with truth that the Government i 
atthe | thereby frankly confessed the absence of any definite decision on i 
inister \, their part in regard to the number of battleships necessary to be 5 
uth of “f ordered in 1909-10. Tt might be four or eight. Two battleships were g 
iths | tobe laid down in July, two others in November; these were to be r 
indeed pressed forward rapidly and completed in two years from the dates of pe 
me M laying down. In regard to the other four ships the responsible autho- & 
bject, Titles were content to express their policy as follows in a footnote to fa 
the Estimates : ae 
e this, His Mai 
nce of if pales Government may in the course of the financial year 1909-10 
The ships ea to make Preparations for the rapid construction of fas 
at al therefore, oh ae on the Ist of April in the following financial year. a 
the uch power lament to entrust them with powers to do this effectively ; 
y the onder. "oud enable them to arrange in the financial year 1909-10 for 
uM oD Machine mg, collection and supply of materials for guns, gun-mountings, armour, 
of tH f above ee shipbuilding, thus making possible the laying down at the date 
peet: $ ated of four more ships to be completed by March 1912. 


p Mr. : j 
ion Balfour desired that for ‘may’ the word ‘shall’ might be 


002 


| 
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substituted. The Prime Minister declined to accede to 
the motion for a Vote of Censure followed. The result i th ; 
bhi 


as might have been anticipated, was to transfer to the f 8 
House of Commons a discussion as to the “ necessary ’ nine Oor of the 
which matter ought to have been dealt with finally ang er of g inn a 
in camera by the Admiralty and the Cabinet. As the Writes etl it 
in these pages a year ago : ` “Markey 4 
; t 
Responsibility for the maintenance of our defensive forces ha 
standard must necessarily be borne by the Government, Upon at a Prone is 
rests the duty of determining governing conditions by which i the Cabinet J 
naval and military force shall be fixed: upon the Admiralty T aa of % 
of deciding the character and extent of the naval expenditure Fire the dy y tél 
these governing conditions. Sary to fulg pt 
el 
i ties has been fulfilled i : 
Neither of these duti in the new Navy Bstimata i 


Instead of decisions one finds a contingent ” programme, which } bu 
been attacked and defended at great length in Parliament and j : 
press. But for the important issues involved, the Spectacle ne p 
have been amusing when politicians, innocent of technical knon 

Uge 


like the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, the First Lord, and many others. p 
attempted in public debate to make estimates of the number of i ert 
ships which would be * necessary ’ at various dates, or to fix “das y 
periods ° likely to occur during the next three or four years, What a 
happened really demonstrated what must happen if responsible m 
administrators virtually abdicate their functions, and fail to reach and ih 
state definite decisions on matters of programme and Estimates. = 

Mr. McKenna led off in the direction indicated. Starting from p: 
the sound hypothesis that one is ‘ obliged to refer to foreign countries i 
in making estimates of our naval requirements,’ and that no country f 
was developing its naval strength ‘ at a pace comparable with that of z 


Germany,’ the First Lord selected that ‘ Power as the standard by 19] 
which to measure our own requirements’; adding ‘ the House wil TM of 


? 


understand that I do so only for what may be called arithmetical “| ie 


purposes.’ His method proved singularly attractive to all who bat 
followed in the debate ; everyone felt equal to an arithmetical effort, : 
although some failed in their attempts to marshal figures, and others a 
— perhaps unintentionally—overstated the German case. Much the 
valuable time was wasted and no small confusion arose. ‘ Arithmetical’ ang 
exercises have since proved attractive also to writers in the press; the Ger 
game is still going on, with widely divergent results as to the relative the 
numbers of German and British Dreadnoughts which will be complete the 
and ready for service at various dates. Arithmetical exercises crit; 
_ necessary, of course, in settling a programme, but they should be its 
performed deliberately by the Admiralty, and definite decisions base Dr. 


upon them should be communicated to Parliament after approve 7 ; 
the Cabinet. In the course of a long official experience the writer has P 
never known of a refusal by the House of Commons to accept estimê 
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ary for the national defence. Th 
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€y considered 
‘ ou mute may be and o 
A differences of opinion as to the provision asked for ba 


pave pee A peen felt that the Government must be trusted, otherwi 
; se 


pas ae oibility would disappear. If the Provision suggested for an 

aplete { jt a onsi dered inadequate by the House and the country, of pae 

marked gervi! i the possibility of a Vote of Censure such as Mr. B 
sé d to move. It is the duty of a Government to make up 


os : 
has par and to act. If there are contingencies to be met they 


alfour 


S fest it on ie tae erty Tart he 
ted s ten years 280 see en tal Estimate À eae Hee shipbuilding 
to a rogramnmne- Supp me nases are aways available if unfore- 
geen necessities Aris? , care a ought to be provided for 
is the regular Estimates. _ nese are axiomatic statements, no doubt, 
Imateg ; they need to be applied in practice. 
ch hes Be h er fundamental condition, stated by Mr. McKenna before 
In the roceeding to give the results of his arithmetical investigations, also 
Would ¢ requires to be kept in mind. He clearly laid it down that his com- 
vledge, native figures applied only to “ the newest types of battleships and 
others, p users ’™—in popular language, to Dreadnoughts and Invincibles, 
of ney o, shortly, to Dreadnoughts. He admitted that this method of 
pate ‘calculating in Dreadnoughts and Invincibles alone may seem unsatis- 
Wh X factory, and even unfair, to some persons ’; and he declared that the 
sible British Navy built before the Dreadnought era ‘still constituted a 
oh and mighty fleet.’ The facts stated by the writer in this Review for 
ee December last demonstrate the truth of the last statement; indeed, 
ae these ships really constitute our existing naval force, since there are as 


aan yet only five of the modern vessels in full commission. According 
7 to the latest official estimates there will be ten Dreadnoughts and 


T Invincibles finished at the end of next year and sixteen at the end of 
i iM 1911. For the next three or four years, therefore, the main strength 
tical “| of the Royal Navy must consist of pre-Dreadnought ships. Mr. 
who McKenna himself really demonstrated this fact in dealing with “ our 
fort, battle strength in 1912,’ gave ‘ roughly ’ about fifty vessels as available, 
thers excluding Invincibles ; and from his other statements it appears that 
Much a sixteen out of the fifty vessels would be Dreadnoughts. Later in 
ical’ ae debate Mr. Macnamara fell back on this fact, and used it as an 
the (ee when pressed by comparisons of numbers of British and 
ative Hees Dreadnoughts likely to be available at different dates; but 
plete the see scheme of comparison which the First Lord had started and 
are artis ane Minister had adopted was naturally adhered to by the 
d be be S. The Financial Secretary’s statement is worth quoting since 
ased r iia the contention of the writer and those who think with him. 
J by i achamara said : 

has ‘Oday we h i ears of age in 
sis f POT "Thee as ao othe nie or cncomiaation of any te mains 


e 
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which had such a magnificent reserve force. We had two Lord Noy 


5 EA A 80 
had met more than ono naval officer who would rather fight With th ed h 


than with the Dreadnought. In addition we had eight K ing Edwar d 


Dr. Macnamara might have added that many naval officers ai 
the King Hdwards to be superior to the Dreadnought in offen, a ngider 
defensive power. Mr. Asquith, like Mr. McKenna, confine 
numerical comparisons he put forward to British and German the 
noughis, but was careful to explain that while he agreed that Me 
of new types will gradually exclude vessels of earlier type from ii 
competition, he considered the magnificent fleet of forty battles 
we now possessed to be * the finest fleet which has ever been Seen in i 
history of the world.’ He added that up to the year 1912-13 it a 
be still the most powerful and most efficient and most formideh 
fighting fleet.’ E 
Leaving out of account, however, all matters of opinion as to th 
relative fighting values of different types, the point requires to T 
pressed home that the main strength of the Royal Navy now and for 
some years to come must consist of pre-Dreadnought vessels, and that 
to treat them now simply as a “ reserve —magnificent or otherwise 
is to unduly depreciate their importance. As time Passes and these 
vessels grow older they must, of course, depreciate in value, and finally 
they will disappear; but Mr. McKenna apparently failed to realise 
the enormous importance of a reserve of ships in the passage of his 
speech in which the subject of ‘ scrapping ’ the older vessels of a fleet Was 
touched. Those who are interested in the subject may turn to this 
Review for May 1905. The writer will be content with one quotation 
from the opinions he then expressed and to which he still adheres: 
Increase in the power of artillery and explosives and the extended use of under- 
water attacks—by means of locomotive torpedoes and submarines—have 


rendered greater the probability of serious damage to structures, armament and 
equipment. Developments of mechanical power and of elaborate as well as 


delicate organisms in armament and equipment have enlarged the risks of injury /¢ 


to offensive power and mancuvring capability, and have added seriously to the 
time and cost of making repairs. Both sides engaged in a contest must suffer; 
but it is undoubted that supremacy on the high seas can only be assured by 
considerable superiority in numbers as well as in the power of individual ships 
of the several classes. The British Navy ought, therefore, to possess such & 
reserve of ships available for service that after a campaign with a powerfu 
enemy its effective force shall still be able to meet, with assurance of succes 
any fleet which is likely to be brought against it: even if that fleet had Lae 
engaged in the earlier stages of the war and consequently remained Dee J 
intact, while many of our ships will be war-worn and to some extent Cee 
These are the commonplace considerations which have governed our naval pou 
for nearly twenty years, and have led to the retention on the E 
(although in inferior categories) of a considerable number of vessels of a 
classes which had passed by lapse of time through the process of oe 
dation in rank. As “in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is Ase 
in the last stages of a great naval struggle these ships might play 4 deossi 


the 
It is worth noting that the German Admiralty has adopted 
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Pen has been departed from by our own Admiralty ; 
out the ‘ scrap-heap policy of the last four or five oe ji 
so-called ‘substitute ships’ have been completed te ae 

z e 


avy their predecessors are usually retained for a time 
y rg JEE 


Dox to British ships which have been scrapped. The ey 
i kept in mind, however, is that above stated—the naval power of 
Creat Britain now ane ae a ae to come must depend on ships 
of the pre-Dreadnoug't pa a : : wee limited to Dread- 
noughts gives a measu eee e actual relative naval force of various 
jes. 
i controversy i regard to the numbers of British and German 
preadnoughts which will be completed at different dates still con- 
tinues. There 1s no dispute about the British ships, but considerable 
differences of opinion exist as to the dates of completion of their rivals, 
Admiralty statements, used by the Prime Minister and First Lord, 
may be briefly summarised. ; At present Great Britain has five vessels 
completed and two others will be finished this summer ; Germany has 
none complete; two are to be finished towards the end of this year. 
At the end of 1910 it is anticipated we shall have ten ships ready and 
Germany five. In April 1911 the corresponding numbers are twelve 
andnine; at the end of that year sixteen and thirteen ; in April 1912 
twenty and seventeen. The German rate of progress is put higher 
by some writers as well as by Mr. Balfour and his followers. One of 
the most sensational estimates on this side gives for December 1910 
ten British as against nine German, and for April 1911 twelve British 
against thirteen German, but the assumptions on which this estimate 
is based do not appear trustworthy, and are contradicted by a semi- 
official communiqué published in the Cologne Gazette of the 21st of 
March. According to this authority—which confirms a statement 
a to have been previously made to the Budget Committee of the 
cichstag by the Secretary of State for the Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz 
—the anticipated dates of completion for German Dreadnoughts are 
as follow: The first four battleships afloat will be ready for active 
Service between the autumn of this year and the spring of 1910; the 
= cae cruiser was launched on the 20th of March and will be 
ae i ed in the summer of 1910; three other battleships and a 
of Gite mee are to be ready for service in the summer or an 
cree 4 Ae os equal addition to the active list a made ae se 
noughts and a when the grand total of on : pe, sabe 
as possible p Toe will be thirteen, instead o: a e 
. Balfo y at McKenna, and twenty-one assume ee p ai 
More ann ane his friends. The German journal adds ooN pie 

of the Fi ence in the figures of Admiral von Tirpitz than 1m t 
lrst Lord of the British Admiralty, and we do not believe that 
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anyone will doubt the statements of our Naval Secretar int 
of matters touching our Navy.’ This comment is natural en Deg 
view of the fact that British journals of high standing have wae in 
to suggest that Germany might be asked * to let us know ina te 
way’ what is the real interpretation she actually places on her ( Cady, 
Law because it ‘ would help to good relations > Simply becange » 2) 
lance and not unprejudiced writer like Count Reventlow h p 
express opinions differing from those attributed to the Secreta 
State. Suggestions of such a nature surely indicate that me 
journalists have rather lost their heads. They might quite as i 
ask the British Government to state whether or not an opinion 
any naval subject expressed by Mr. McKenna was to be aa a 
if one of our many naval experts differed from the First Lord, Pted, 
A careful perusal of the reports of the debate leads to the ¢ 
viction that the anxiety which has undoubtedly arisen in re z 
to the relative standing of the British and German fleets, so a : 
Dreadnoughts are concerned, has been caused by statements ar 
by the First Lord on the faith of information furnished to him 
by his professional advisers, and now reported to be contradicted 
by responsible German authorities. To say the least this is an 
unfortunate occurrence, and does not reflect credit on the Intell. 
gence Department at the Admiralty. It appears desirable to deal 
with this matter more fully, as the incident is unusual and the declara- 
tions publicly made by the First Lord are of an unprecedented 
character. These statements were twofold. First, Mr. McKenna said, 
‘ the Government find themselves placed at this moment so that we 
do not know—as we thought we did—the rate at which German 
construction is taking place . . . we do not know the rate at which 
the provisions of this Act (Navy Bill of 1908) are to be carried into 
execution.’ Secondly, Mr. McKenna asserted that there was good 
reason to believe that the dates of completion originally assumed for 
the four German ships of the 1909 programme would be anticipated, 
and that similar acceleration in construction might be secured with 
the four ships of the 1910 programme. The German financial year, 
like the British, begins in April. Mr. McKenna stated that one of the 
four German ships of the 1909-10 programme was already ‘ laid down '; 
two others were not laid down, although materials for their construction 
have been collected and the armaments are in course of construction; 
as to the fourth he ‘ did not know’ whether the vessel had or had not 
been laid down. This last statement was extraordinary, for 168 by 
no means difficult to ascertain whether or not a battleship is m om 
of construction on a building slip. The localities in which all a 
German ships are to be built are well known, and anyone who oe 
to take the trouble can discover readily whether or not the opera 
of building are in hand. An Intelligence Department exists for 
purpose of, obtaining accurate information on subjects afiecting 
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icy and it is clear that if information 
a foregoing the work of the Dep 
; Mr. McKenna strongly resent 
sie the effort to defend officials di 


to his head. 1 1 
rding to the Cologne Gazelle, the facts are as follow: Th 
BE aor of 1908 provided that three battleships and dette i 
Bes should be laid down in the financial year 1909-19 wine 
EE oes on the 1st of April 1909. The orders for two of the three 
Wee hipe were placed with private yards (at Stettin and Danzig) 
ni October 1908, although the first instalments of the ships had 
Bt been voted by the Reichstag. The reasons alleged for this 
anticipation of the date of ordering are that a discharge of workmen 
which would otherwise have occurred was avoided, and that more 
favourable terms were obtained from builders because of the depressed 
condition of shipbuilding. In passing it may be remarked that this 
explanation is quite reasonable. Further, it is stated that the period 
allowed for construction of these two vessels extends to thirty-six 
months from the date at which the first instalment is voted by the 
Reichstag, and that they will not be completed before April 1912. 
For the other two vessels of the 1909-10 programme no tenders have 
yet been invited, and it is not expected they will be completed until 
the autumn of 1912. At that date Germany would have altogether 
thirteen completed Dreadnoughts instead of seventeen in April 1912 
estimated by the Admiralty, and the possible twenty-one contemplated 
by Mr. Balfour. It is admitted that the Cologne Gazette derives its 
inspiration from high official authority, and there appears no reason to 
doubt that the communiqué was intended to show that there is no real 
cause for the suspicion which Mr. McKenna’s statement aroused in this 
country, and that Germany was not secretly accelerating the rate of 
production of warships. No onehas questioned her right to determine 
that rate without regard to other countries ; but in some quarter$ the 
Worst possible construction has been placed on the incident which Mr. 
McKenna described as having come to the knowledge of the Admiralty 
last November. He then cited this date as a proof of the alertness of 
the Intelligence Department, but the Times subsequently called 
attention to the fact that its correspondent had given information on 
the 15th of October that two battleships had been ordered. Hence 
7, Pbears that what one of the apologists of the Admiralty recently 
eee 2S anew fact,’ was not a ‘ fact’ at all as regards two ne 
Reon not ‘new i as regards the other two. No doubt ee a 
eae ee who will treat this semi-official statement as ; m ra 
ipo hy erman duplicity. When men can bring themse er a ae 
given b ey imperfect information as to German 7 i ERA 
sente y e McKenna a charge such as is contained in the fo ie : 
Bees By an act of moral treachery a foreign Power has double 
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its naval programme in secret and has gained six monthg’ at 
conspiracy against our life they may be expected to main 
view in all circumstances. Reasonable men, however, wil] he ; tat 
to believe that the publication of the German statement has a 
made in good faith and is intended by its authors to remove ten 
apprehensions caused by Mr. McKenna’s speech, and to 


5 §- 
Teliey 
. aclu é e 
tension and anxiety which have been produced thereby in the a 
sion y : 
of British people. 


Viewed in the light of the latest information it will be seen th 
a programme which provides for efiectively commencing two a 
British battleships in July and two others in November next, ang 4 
completing each ship in two years, should give us sixteen completeg 
vessels of the Dreadnought and Invincible classes before the end i 
1911, at which time Germany would possess nine similar vessels Ea } 
for service, two others approaching completion, and two well advance) 
but not expected to be ready for service until the autumn of 1919 


Further, if orders are placed. for four additional British ships so that. 


their actual erection can be commenced in April 1910, these also 
should be available before the summer of 1912, and we should then 
have twenty battleships and cruisers of modern types as against 
thirteen German ships. What margin of strength in these particular 
classes of warships should be provided is a matter for the Government 
to decide; but in making that decision regard should be had to two 
important considerations: First, the enormous preponderance in 
numbers and power of the British Navy in ships of the pre-Dreadnought 
types; second, the ignorance which still prevails in the Admiralty as 
to the actual particulars—including offensive and defensive powers—of 
the latest German battleships and eruisers. When the Nassau and 
her sisters enter into service many of these carefully and successfully 
guarded secrets must be disclosed. It is most desirable that the 
facts should be known before further designs for H.M. ships are finally 
settléd. Admirers of the present régime are already declaring loudly 
that recent debates have conclusively demonstrated universal accept- 
ance of the Dreadnought type as the best possible, and that all which 
now remains to be done is to multiply it. The writer has stated his 
views in regard to that type (see this Review for June 1908) and does 
not desire to carry on the controversy here. He will be content to 
express the conviction that as there is no finality in warship design; 
and as the Dreadnought.type is not approved by many competent 
authorities, it is practically certain that it will not remain permanently 
in favour or be so long continued in use as its advocates think probable 
Mr. McKenna said that ‘inasmuch as every other country is copy) ; 
us we assume that it is the best type of ship.’ He did not ise 
perhaps that other nations are not copying the Dreadnought m nN 
important features, and particularly in defensive power and second 5 
armament. The First Lord himself in the same speech went oP 
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tthe four ships of the new programme would be ‘ gre 
gay Ea dnoughts and Superbs; and consequently 
to the 44 be much stronger than if we had gone on the lines of builg; 
pw E ar ; 3 of building 
flee ships each year. — He stated also that the new ships would ‘ we 
Wee He something reac per cent. superior to the Dreadnought? 
be interesting if he would inform those interested in warp 
ji would be 1 He adale et compere rested in warship 
design what 1s t ti iN ; P ha y which this 30 per cent. is 
measured. an ‘ Mr. M aa that information one may 
venture to hope that Mr. 1 : enna will keep an open mind, and wil] 
endeavour to discover what is the general Opinion of the Naval Service 
as to the type of battleship best suited for adoption in the Royal 
Navy; rather than to approve the perpetuation on an increasing scale 
size and cost of so-called Dreadnoughts. 
In passing it may be noted that the so-called ‘ secret procedure ° 
which the Germans are practising was really begun by the British 
Admiralty about four years ago, when the Dreadnought and Invincible 
classes were introduced. Up to that time German practice had 
heen characterised by free disclosure of details of designs for new 
ships. When it was publicly declared by representatives of our 
Admiralty that particulars of our ships must be refused ‘ in the public 
interest,’ it was natural that the Germans should take a similar course. 
Jf rumours may be trusted, and in this case they seem probable, the 
attempts to keep secret from German authorities particulars of our 
designs did not prove successful, and there is evidence on the other 
hand that the Germans have played the game of secrecy better. Yetthe 
game goes on andis illustrated evenin the Navy Estimates Just issued, 
wherein many details which must have been settled for various 
vessels, and which ought to be given to Parliament ‘in the public 
interest,’ do not appear, but are represented by blank spaces. 

It would be interesting also to have authentic information in view 
of the complaints recently made against German naval authorities 
because a few orders have been antedated, and contractors have been 
enabled to push on with preparations for building two new battleships, 
as to whether similar action has been taken in this country in recent 
years. If report speaks truly, such action has been taken in several 
cases, and no one need ob ject to it ; but if it has been taken, why throw 
Stones at other people if they do likewise? In carrying out large 
Operations in warship-building it is perfectly legitimate to use every 


ae means in order to get the work completed in the stipulated 
‘ame, 


greatly superior 
n 1911-12 our 


of 


gee Situation in Germany at the present moment is one of great 
i noe for the naval authorities. Under the Navy Acts of ae 
of thi a 1908 they are charged with the construction of a great wee 
s my-eight modern battleships, twenty large armoured cruisers, 
A ‘Y-eight small protected cruisers, and 144 torpedo craft, besides 
Muber of submarines within a certain period. At the start the 
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battleships constructed were of about 13,200 tons displacem, 
costing (inclusive of armaments) about one and a quarter mile! 
sterling. Ten of these were laid down from 1900 onwards ante 
HOW On service, When the Dreadnought was laid down in 1905 arg 
heralded as a type that made all previous battleships « obsoleg and 
if not obsolete, the German authorities thought it worth their Cent 
to improve upon that vessel, and so made a start in that a 
petition which has so much exercised, of late, the minds of the Bile, 
Parliament and people. Consequently, in 1906, a new law Was pa 
under which the cost of German battleships was increased by pe 
50 per cent., and six large armoured cruisers were decided On ag “il 
ROTO ships of mystery ’—the I nvincible class which were Ordered ; 
1905. Then in July 1907 the British Admiralty presenteg to Pa 
ment a return of warships, in which nine out of twenty existing Cin. i 
battleships were officially classed as ‘obsolescent.’ The Ge 
authorities responded by another Navy Act (1908) reducing the age- 
limit of their battleships from twenty-five to twenty years, and provided 
for laying down in each of the years 1908-11 four large armoured ships 
instead of three previously arranged for. German resources had proved 
capable of coping with the previous programme of shipbuilding, but 
the latest developments—including the introduction of the Tivals to 
our Dreadnoughts and Invincibles—made necessary great extensions 
in the means of manufacture of heavy guns and their mountings, of 
armour and shipbuilding materials. This demand has already been 
met toa large extent, and in the writer’s opinion—formed and expressed 
before the recent agitation began—there should be no serious difficulty 
as matters stand in carrying out the programme as amended in 1908, 
except as regards guns and gun-mountings. Of course, the greatest 
care and forethought are required on the part of those who are respon- 
sible, in order to carry through successfully such a vast undertaking, 
and, as one whose experience in that kind of work is extensive, the 
writer can sympathise with the men now bearing the burden in Ger 
many. On the other hand, he feels confident that of late far too much 
credit has been given in the British Parliament and Press to German 
industrial resources and possibilities. 

One feature of the Dreadnought class is the greatly inoreased 
demands it involves for heavy guns, their mountings, and the machinery 
for working and loading the guns. For instance, a vessel like the 
Nassau is said to carry twelve 11-inch guns. If they are mounted m 
pairs, as is usual, each ship will require six sets of heavy gun-mounting 
and machinery. One of her predecessors of 13,200 tons would a 
carried four 11-inch guns and have required only two sets of mcs $ 
&c. That is to say, each of the German Dreadnoughts needs as 0° 7 
heavy guns and mountings as would have sufficed to equip thr A 
her predecessors; and there are to be four new ships of the nae 
type laid down annually instead of three of the preceding class. 
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twenty-four sets of mountings and forty 
ee) are now needed for each ye f 


5 gerv fie, i 
y fa gix sets of mountings for the earlier annual programme Th 
ga a koj . 4 
Bd upon the manufacturer has been quadrupled, Here lieg the 
f the output of warships in Germany at the Present time e 


„al von Tirpitz practically admitted it to þe so in the R 
ie December. Armour may also be rather difficul 
ae but probably it does not cause serious hindrance, 
j In Germany Messrs. Sains havea practical monopoly of the manu- 
facture of armour as well z a pny Sle and their mountin gs. Accord- 
ing to the Times eee of July 1908) the firm obtained a loan of two 
and a half millions sterling during the first half of 1908, primarily for 
the purpose of constructing new workshops for armaments, It was 
then stated that Berlin banks had provided the whole sum in advance, 
go that the German Admiralty had probably determined that these 
extensions were essential to the fulfilment of their enlarged programme 
not Jater than April of last year. It is highly improbable that the 
whole of this new capital was designed to be employed on extensions 
of factories for guns and gun-mountings, and it is obvious that the 
construction of buildings and the provision of machinery and equip- 
ment on the large scale contemplated would in itself require a 
considerable time for completion, before the full effect on output 
could be secured. Mr. McKenna informed the House that the accelera- 
tion of the German programme was ordered in October last and was 
known to the Intelligence Department within a week or two, so that 
the Admiralty and the Government became aware of the ‘ new fact’ in 
November. The Times statement shows that this is not a complete 
account of the transaction, and that the enlargement of Krupp’s works 
was known months before. Mr. McKenna, when questioned further, 
stated that the Admiralty had information of what was done in July, 
but his original statement hardly conveyed that impression, and his 
hearers certainly took November as a critical date. 

In this country the manufacture of items corresponding to those 
of which Krupp has a practical monopoly is undertaken by many 
establishments—such as Armstrong and Whitworth, Vickers, Beard- 
More, the Coventry works, and Woolwich Arsenal. We have also 
= a armour-plate and gun-steel works ; while firms like Firth 
e adfield furnish projectiles and steel. No one more ae 
area organisation at Essen than does the writer, and s n 
kie e welcome there : but he considers that this country A 
di on ee over Germany in the scale and ee 2 > 
a Tee aes. He is also of opinion that Mr. u Ae 

, Zen In the assertion made during the recent debate tha 
wa ty utp of fas, em-nekgs, tares Md a 
he Covent. hat kind exceeded that of Armstrong, V1¢ hole of 

Y works, Woolwich Arsenal, and, in fact, the who 
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our national resources put together.’ It would be interesti 
hear what the heads of these and other British firms capable of tf s 


taking this class of manufacture would have to say in regard 4, H 
The authority for such a statement ought 0 Mr, 
known that Mr. Lee has not the technica] i. : 
ma trustworthy estimate. Similarly, ie Hee 
that during the last twelve months Messrs. Krupp have ined 
the numbers of their employés from 68,000 to 98,000 needs exa A 
tion and verification. Even if it be true, which appears dai 
one would require to know in which of the many department, X 
that vast undertaking the increase in numbers has been ma n a 
McKenna was more modest in his estimate of Krupp’s capabilit i 
including recent extensions it was supposed the firm could « a He 
the component parts of eight battleships In one year’: the cotta 
showing that the reference was to a possible output of ‘ guns, anne 
and mountings.’ Mr. Roberts (of Sheffield) during the debate ee 
a letter from a correspondent in Germany to the effect “that the 
German Emperor has an arrangement with Krupp, and that if 
necessary that firm could make the complete armaments of ten 
battleships in one year, of course giving them a few months in which 
to collect the materials.’ Mr. Roberts did not authenticate this 
statement, but said that “he knew Krupp’s factory was far greater 
than was needed for Germany’s present needs.’ In the writers 
opinion, even allowing for extensions, Krupp’s capacity will be fully 
drawn upon in meeting the large requirements of the annual 
programme now in process of execution. 
Considerable weight has been attached by Mr. Stead, and by 
other persons, to the fact that building slips capable of receiving 
Dreadnoughts have been multiplied during recent years in Germany. 
Mr. McKenna stated, as if it were an important item in warship- 
building capability, that Germany already possessed fourteen such 
slips, and would soon have three others ; for this country the come: 
sponding number of slips was said to be seventeen. This was an 
obvious under-statement of our resources, and attention was soon 
drawn to the matter by a member (Mr. Renwick of Newcastle) familiar 
with the subject. The numbers given could only have been arrived 
at on the basis of some arbitrarily chosen conditions ; a much large 
number of slips are to be found in private yards, which already are 
or could readily be made fit for building Dreadnoughts, and M 
McKenna subsequently admitted as much. This question, howeveh 
has no real importance in connexion with the output of battleshP 
in either country.. The limit is not fixed by the possible producti 
of hulls or propelling machinery, but by other items above mention?” 
and especially by the output of armour, guns, and gunoh 
Moreover, no country could expect to have orders for seven 
battleships simultaneously, even if it could undertake the work. 
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Lee’s assertion. 
given, as it is well 
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s one of many instances where Gern 
short, th ed. The Kirst Lord introduced int 
0b ctraordinary growth of the power 
to 7 r ke size in Germany ’ during recent years - 
of ae But when he went on to say that the pres 
undou of Germany “will tax the resources of our ow 
ower to retain the supremacy in rapidity and volume 
we fa our firms less than justice. To their enterpris 
seveloping resources, not merely for shipbuilding and engineering of 
11 kinds, but for the manufacture of specialities, such as guns, T 
r ountings and om oe ara deep debt. In Germany 
recent expansion EATS ey ae to the encouragement given 
to private firms by the receipt of extensive Government orders ; and 
our firms can fairly expect, if they do not claim, similar help ; for, 
after all, these great private establishments are based on commercial 
considerations, not on patriotic or philanthropic principles. 

Recent discussions in Parliament and outside it have brought into 
prominence once more the question of the relative rates at which 
warships are or can be built in Great Britain and in Germany. Apart 
from financial considerations, which often control the rate of advance- 
ment in the royal dockyards, or from labour troubles, there is 
probably little difference between the time now required by leading 
firms in both countries to build a single ship, each firm doing its 
best. Other considerations, of course, come into play when a large 
number of ships have to be built, simultaneously, and in that 
case we undoubtedly have a great advantage as yet. As a matter 
of fact and experience, apart from the considerations mentioned, 
British practice in recent years has probably involved somewhat 
less time than German. Some remarks on this subject made by 
the writer in this Review for December last may be read by those 
interested in the subject ; and further facts can be found in an able 
article on ‘German Naval Policy ’ contributed to the last Navy 
League Annual. In connexion with strikes the following remarks 
are made in the latter article : 


ent productive 
n great firms if 
of construction’ 
€ and courage in 


Essen... . is a hotbed of trade unionism, even though Krupp is regarded 
"> a model employer. In the event of a strike occurring among the many 
thousand men employed in those huge foundries, the German naval programme 
ould Teceive a severe check. . . . We therefore arrive at the conclusion that 
a n the goodwill of the national labour party depends to no inconsiderable 
ent the Materialisation of Germany’s maritime ambitions. 


wins ae also given in that article of strikes which have recently 
mean leading German shipyards, and the author dwells upon 
vor qmonstration they have afforded of the power exercised by 
kia i organisations. Facts such as these should ponte a 
Or ¢ When estimates of progress in warship construction in Germany 
e™Parisons with British performance are made. It 1s wise, no 
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doubt, always to make an allowance in favour of a compat 
order to be on the safe side, but that allowance shoy 


Id not 
Another quotation from the gq ma it 


reasonably large. me arate Un. 
illustrate this remark : © Wil 
German shipbuilders have been credited [by the English Press] J 

fectly supernatural attainments, and we have even seen it stated i ie. 
improved Nassaus are to enter commission eighteen months after the l at the 
the keel-plate. The most superficial acquaintance with the Provisions o P gof 
German naval estimates is sufficient to expose the fallacy of such a declan 

: ation, 


As a matter of fact, the German Navy Act contemplates an ave 
period of construction of three years, and it will þe remembered n 
the recent communiqué to the Cologne Gazette confirms that yi i 
Certainly a less period will suffice here, and the Admiralty no a 
about two and a third years from date of order as a proper time 3 
be allowed for the largest ships. to 
Readers unfamiliar with shipbuilding operations may understand 
better the points at issue if explanations which were given by the 
writer three years ago in this Review are summarised. Phrases 
such as ‘laying down,’ ‘ period of construction’ and ‘ dates of com- 
pletion ° have been used repeatedly in recent discussions, but not 
always in the same sense. When a warship is ordered by the 
Admiralty from a private firm the ‘period of construction’ (or 
° contract date for delivery) is usually estimated from the date 
at which drawings and specifications are received by the builders, 
A large amount of preliminary work has then to be done in pre- 
paring orders for materials, obtaining them from manufacturers, 
l putting together framing, plating, &c., forming parts of the structure, 
iy preparing the building slip, and other matters precedent to com- 
$ mencing erection. Three or four months are usually occupied in 
these preliminaries, and the ‘laying down’ of the vessel—i.e. the 
commencement of the erection of her structure on the building slip— 
is later by that period than the date of order. Ifa ship is built in 


aroyal dockyard similar considerations hold good, but not unfrequently m 

sufficient information and drawings are sent to enable the preliminary th 
| stages to be passed through before the complete design-drawings ex 
i are furnished to the dockyard. The extent to which the work a 
if preparation is carried before a ship is ‘laid down’ on the building as 
He slip may be, and often is, considerably varied. In some instanc bu 
f this work has gone on for several months, and many hundreds ofto f a 
¥ forming parts of the structure have been put together and made fm 
5 ready for erection before the keel is officially laid. In some a | of 
l indeed, a considerable amount of erecting work has been done on | al 
: slip in the royal dockyards before the keel was nominally ie f = 
i e formed ln 


these circumstances, obviously, erroneous ideas may b 
the time really necessary for building a ship—taken fror 3 
when the design-drawings and specifications are supplied 
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Pye construction ie reckoned only fomi elem 

p the keel is Jaid down.’ It 18s, of course, advantageous to 
out the preliminary work thoroughly, and to prepare Mi 

catty of the structure before a ship 1s laid down, in order that th uy, 

otia uninterrupted progress in the work of erection when it a 

Fon begun. ‘The case of the Dreadnought iz nae as 

ts tion of this general statement. Prelim; 

illustra arly in the financial year 1905-6 ; 

’ was deferred to the 2nd of October 


extreme 
nary work for that 
the official date for 
1905, at which time 
rection, and al] the 
by contractors, and 
and gun-mountings had 
vp heen in process of manufacture long before the keel was laid, 


gix months after the official date of ‘ laying down’ the financial] year 
ci and yet in that year no less a sum than 857,0007. had been 
expended, including about 90,0001. for dockyard labour, 475,000. 
for materials and. armour, 165,0007. for machinery, and 120,000). for 
qun-mountings. This was a very exceptional case, of course, but the 
figures show how inaccurate may be the idea of progress obtained 
by taking official dates for laying down as guides for estimating real 
eriods of construction. 

In Lord Cawdor’s memorandum of November 1905 it was ordered 
that two years should be the period of construction for future British 
battleships. The writer was of opinion (NINETEENTH Century, 1906, 
p. 614) that this period would not suffice unless the time occupied 
in preliminary work was excluded. It is satisfactory to find 
that Mr. McKenna now adopts the writer’s opinion, and says, ‘ It is 
impossible to rely upon ships of the (Dreadnought) type being de- 
livered in time (i.e. in two years from laying down) unless considerable 
notice is given to contractors who supply equipments of the ships, 
and unless orders are given for materials.’ For smaller vessels less 
time is usually required. 

The fact that the German fleet is being constructed under Parlia- 
mentary Acts, which determine the number of ships to be built and 
their dates of completion, carries with it certain advantages in the 
execution of the work, As the Admiralty authorities in Berlin have 
4 complete knowledge of what has to be done during a term of years, 
nan aS an acquaintance with the capabilities of various ship- 
ae ae establishments for producing different classes of vessels, they 
ae a í long look ahead ’ and make the most suitable eae 
of a Magnitude of their task, in comparison with the ia a 
diene ye ents capable of building the heaviest ships, has le ie 
inexpey a Place some orders with comparatively untried pe Ter 
i ee in the construction of large warships, and this fa 7 

seli a comment on the First Lord’s remarks on the vas 


Teso 
a se of Germany. Similarly, orders for armour, guns and 
2r. LXV—No, 386 PP 
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è f TANT - : ? hey 
been many changes in the Navy Acts, accompanied by Cha Chay, 


designs of ships; and with novel types of ships ang a Bes in 


1906 than in those built previously. None of the new German } 
ships, of course, have yet reached the final stage. Doubts exist atthe. 
as to what is the actual heavy-gun armaments of the later ships het 
been confidently stated that they are to carry 12-inch guns i 
of 11-inch, as in the first four battleships. This is a new Calibre į 

German Navy, and preliminary trials of guns and mountin y the 
be necessary if this new gun has been introduced before miata a 
can proceed on a large scale and with rapidity. No doubt all oe 
difficulties and drawbacks will be overcome in due course, but a 
those who have been ‘ through the mill’ know what they involve d 
time and trouble, and attention is directed to them because they 
have as a rule been entirely overlooked in recent discussions, i 
Finance lies at the root of all great naval programmes; yet 
strange to say, in recent discussions of a possible acceleration of 
German shipbuilding hardly any attention has been given to the 
financial effects of such a change. Everyone familiar with the subject 
will know that in connexion with each Navy Act there has been 
prepared a comprehensive financial statement, giving details of the 
estimated expenditure for each year over which the programme is 
to extend, as well as the amounts to be provided either by ordinary 
revenue or by loan. These figures are available, and have great 
interest. Of course the changes made since 1900 have involved 
very large additions to the original estimates, and those of 1908 have 
been especially costly. Taking the three years 1909-11, the total 
anticipated naval expenditure stands at twenty, twenty-two, and 
twenty-two and a half millions sterling respectively ; and that esti- 
mated for new construction and armaments averages twelve and one- 
third millions sterling perannum. In view of these figures and of the 
condition of Imperial finance, there would seem to be little probability 
of acceptance of increased outlay in these years for the purpose ° 
accelerating the completion of a few ships. It may be added that 
during the three years named it is proposed to charge about eighteen 
and a half millions sterling of the total naval expenditure t0 w 
If space permitted much more might be said in regard to the ioe 
side of the German naval programme. It may be stated briefly a 
for each ship annual instalments are voted during her construct n 
and the armaments of new ships are dealt with separately, who pi 
not the case in our Navy Estimates. Take, for example, the Nae 
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man Dreadnought. Beginning in 1906 w; ; 
and machinery of 147,0007. an Squat tee instal- 
._ atglments voted were 421,0007. in 1907, 284,000], in id age 
(or final instalment) falls upon the coming mt E 
estimated cost of this ship is, for ship and madh . ; 'he 
total 000l. and for armament 725,0007. ; grand total, 1,838 A bout 
ee z of comparison, the following figures may ee He ys As 
a ne BLS. Bellerophon, laid down in December 1906 “ae ee 
ap in February 1909. ; Preparatory work had been ee 
Bi the vessel was laid down, so that at the end of March 1907. 
only four months after ee eae laying down—319,0007, had been 
spent on and for the ship and machinery ; 859,0007. was spent in the 
next year, and 472,0001. in the remaining ten months occupied in 
completing the vessel. The grand total of cost for ship and machinery 
(exclusive 0 : 
cost of armament except the price of the guns, which was 116,3001., 
and to this must be added the cost of ammunition, projectiles and 
reserves—a Very considerable sum. It should be noted that the 
German system includes under the ‘ armament’ section items which 
our estimates place under ‘ship and machinery.’ Further, it is 
asserted that the cost of armour per ton for German warships is 
considerably less than that for British ships, so that any detailed or 
exact comparison cannot be made with the figures available. It 
ought not to be the case that Parliament should be left uninformed 
as to the total cost of British ships, including armaments, ammu- 
nition and reserves. 

The Nassau and her sister ship the Westfalen belong to the 1906 
programme, and it might have been expected therefore that they 
would have been completed early this year. Owing to various 
circumstances connected with their increased size and novel type, 
these vessels were not laid down until the summer of 1907, were 


t Ger 


launched in March and July 1908, and are not to be completed until - 


October and November next. These facts are notable illustrations 
of the difficulties imposed upon German naval authorities by the 
enlargement of programme embodied in the Naval Acts for 1906 and 
1908. Tt is possible that the antedating of orders for some of the 
later ships may have been due in part to this experience with the 
ist vessels of the Dreadnought type. Great importance has been 
attached by some writers to the fact that the first and second instal- 
monts for the German ships of the 1908 programme have been much 
meteased in comparison with those voted for the Nassau and her 
a ship. The actual sums proposed for the later vessels are (for 
or oa Machinery), first instalment, 269,0007. ; second, 0250: : 
0 E Merease on the two instalments of about 226,0007. The po F 
a recy has been carried so far that the total cost of the later vesse 

* not been published, but it has been stated on good authority 


PP2 
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to be about two millions sterling—inclusive of armaments 
nearly 200,0007. more than the corresponding Cost of the yt 
If this be true, it follows that the larger instalments for the g aatan, 
1908 do not necessarily mean accelerated progress, especially ay "DS of 
the German system instalments not spent in one year are ayo: 
in the next, although it does not contemplate provision for 
i sedating orders for building shi Advang, 
payments caused by antedating 0 : Ing ships. So fax 
financial provision goes, therefore, no evidence can be found o E 
quickened rate of shipbuilding ; but for later ships—ag Prelimin a 
difficulties have been surmounted and manufacturing raO 
enlarged—the conditions will be more favourable than were those a 
the Nassau. s: 
Suggestions have been made that we should match Programm 
with programme, or ‘lay down two keels to one’ laid by Gen e 
or make a supreme effort and decide on the simultaneous construction 
of such an overwhelming force as would convince the German come 
ment that it is hopeless to attempt a competition with Great Britain, 
All these proposals appear to miss the essential point that we already 
possess an overwhelming force, taking into account the two navies 
as they exist, while in Dreadnoughts alone we have maintained 
(as shown above) a considerable lead, shall continue to maintain it 
for three or four years if the new programme is carried out, and can 
maintain it without any special programme on lines similar to the 
German Acts. Those Acts closely resemble our Naval Defence Act 
of 1889, and as the writer was responsible not merely for the designs 
of the seventy ships then built, but for the preparation of the financial 
scheme and the supervision of the building of the ships, he can speak 
from thorough experience of the relative conditions of working under 
a special Act of Parliament or under a series of Annual Estimates. 
No one who has had such experience can doubt that for the Royal 
Navy the latter system is greatly to be preferred. Its adoption does 
not involve the absence of a programme drawn up for some years 
beyond that to which the estimates for each year correspond : such 
a programme ought to exist; it did exist and doubtless continues to 
exist in the Admiralty. But it is only published in sections, and 
as the programmes of other countries are varied the unpublished 
British provisional programme can be suitably adjusted. Elasticity 
of that nature is an essential condition in a shipbuilding programme, 
and the succession of German Acts since 1900 proves that this 18 
true. They also demonstrate the unwisdom of adopting the het’ 
method proposed and laying down simultaneously a great number 
of ships in order to convince Germany that competition with ma 
naval power is hopeless. Germany would, never be convince - 
that fashion ; its rulers are keen and determined : they have om : 
their scheme and will carry it through, making such modifica ay 
from time to time as experience may show to be desirable. Germ 
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wledged to be strictly within her rights in ¢ 
js E eat Britain is within her rights in 
pa acy. Jf it be accepted that any mutual 
supr 


reating a powerful 
maintaining naval 


è A 5 agreement t roe 

Pan T ais ò o limit 

aments 15 impossible, in which there is included the condition 
m 


shall restrict the scheme of warshin-ty;19: à 
that Be ts that conclusion need not carry as embodied 
l competition in naval expenditure for all rane pa! 
‘fact’? with which our Government has to deal—an Pie 
no means & ‘new’ one—is that Germany, for reasons of its a 
has resolved to pe y E become—a great Nava] Power 
Accepting that fact, it = e F y S the British Government to take 
iho action necessary in order that Great Britain shall always continue 
to be the greatest naval Power, capable of meeting any combination 
of navies which can be brought against her. Mr. Asquith has 
declared repeatedly that the Government fully recognises this duty 
and will fulfil it. The programme of shipbuilding for 1909-10 in 
the judgment of the Government is sufficient for that purpose ; 
but their acknowledged doubts as to the actual progress of German 
warship-building opened the door to a discussion that might have 
been avoided had a definite decision been made, on the basis of the 
best information available, and brought before the House of Com- 
mons as sufficient, in the judgment of the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment, to secure our supremacy. Whatever motive may have led to 
the disclosure of doubts or ignorance respecting German progress 
and intentions, the result has been most unfortunate, and has pro- 
duced a state of anxiety and suspicion of Germany in the public 
mind that now appears to have been to a large extent unfounded. 
It must be admitted that in these circumstances the action of the 
German Government has been friendly, and that it furnishes evidence 
of a desire to remove anxiety or suspicion as to their alleged accelera- 
tion of the execution of the programme of shipbuilding as a whole. The 
writer does not presume to say that the communiqué which has been 
published in the Cologne Gazette is sufficient in itself to give proper 
assurance that no serious acceleration of the programme has taken 
Place or is contemplated. In his judgment, however, even allowing 
for all recent Increase in the manufacturing resources of Germany 
and, of Krupps in particular, there is no reason for supposing that any 
considerable acceleration would be attempted, nor has Germany any 
sufficient motive for facing immediately any further increase of naval 
N which under the Acts is already enormous T the 
fone ee The assumption that underlies mer 
Teat DN RPP a a eta i ae at 
Particular dat F e number of Dreadnoughts A Be recon; 
$ ano es during the next three years, and tha eae 
ghts alone would be fatal to our naval supremacy, bec 


Teadnoughts have rendered all earlier types obsolescent and of little 
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fighting value. The latter doctrine has been preached 
loudly in this country during the last four years that it has Fo Ong ay À 
converts here, and possibly also in Germany ; but the nava 
ties of that empire are not among the believers in that IRA ori, 
have given evidence again and again that they are not °Y, ang 
cherish no illusions, but fully recognise the enormous Pre J 
ance in power of the British Fleet, and it is folly to atte tt 
them the desire to provoke a conflict in the near fut Ute t 
have reason to be ashamed of the wild talk which bia We 
indulged in by some writers during the last few days 
assertion that ‘unless the Government can be indue 
. . . to lay down eight ships in the next few months, and to : ced 
that those vessels shall be pushed on night and day oii au 
supremacy is doomed, and our national life, our Imperia] erii 
are worth little more than two years’ purchase.’ While the e 
a possible invasion of Great Britain by German military forces ‘a 
on here, in Germany the possibility of a repetition of the “Be r 
Copenhagen ’ and the destruction of the German Fleet by the British 
is troubling the minds of many people who sincerely desire the 
existence of friendly relations between the two Countries, The 
writer speaks of what he knows in regard to German feeling 
and regrets to add that the indiscreet utterances of some of 
our fellow-countrymen, whose position and knowledge render 
inexcusable what has been said by them, have given colour to 
the suspicions and fears of Germans. Is it not time that this 
unnatural and unnecessary irritation should cease? Germany 
and Great Britain must be rivals in industry, trade and commerce, 
and also in naval power ; but there need be no reason for a perma- 
nently hostile attitude, which even now exists chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, in the minds of a limited number of irresponsible but noisy 
persons on both sides. 

One great aid to a better understanding would undoubtedly 
be found in discarding the stupid and provocative folly of secrecy 
which was adopted by our Admiralty in connexion with the 
Dreadnought and Invincible classes in 1905, and has been caried 
out since by Germany much more effectively. Surely there can be 
no reason for hiding, or attempting to hide, information as to the 
dates at which warships are ordered and laid down, or the proposed 
dates of completion. The German Navy Acts really contam this 
kind of information so far as the intended programme is Cancer 
Tf for any reason changes in that programme should be made, aiio 
there is no obligation on the part of the German Admiralty to ™® 
the facts known, there would undoubtedly be less chance of susp! i 
of ulterior purposes, or possible intention to accelerate progi? 
changes of plan were made openly. On our side the correspon 2 
information as to the immediate future has been publish 
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during the debate. On the German side 
disous®® ral communiqué. If it should hanne 
4 gn debate in the Reichstag that the G 
the Eade to make known officially the present 
i ffairs, and its intentions for the comin 
"tor possible misapprehension would be rem 


there has been 


ire 8D 
a W. H. Warre. 

posrsoriet.—The following facts for British and German war- 
“nips which will not exceed twenty years in age in the year 1919 
stated by the Prime Minister in the debate on the 22nd of March, after 
this article had passed into the printer’s hands. It is a matter for 
regret that Mr. McKenna did not present the figures to the House of 
Commons at the commencement of the debate, and in advance of his 
comments on recent construction in Germany. If this course had 
heen followed there would have been no approach to a < scare.’ 


, Were 


British. German, 
Pre-DREADNOUGHT BATTLESHIPS :— : 
Number . 5 . . A 40 20 
Aggregate Displacement (tons) . - 585,000 241,000 
Total number of guns of calibre from 
6 to 12 inches . P : 3 650 384 
ARMOURED CRUISERS :— 
Number : 3 4 : 7 ; 85 8 
Aggregate Displacement (tons) . - 416,000 75,000 
Total number of guns of calibre from 
6 to 12 inches . 4 : ; 5 470 112 


A considerable number of the British armoured cruisers are dis- 
tinctly superior to some German battleships in offensive and defensive 
power. The British battleships have 152 12-inch guns in their 
armaments ; the German battleships forty 11-inch. British cruisers 
carry sixty-eight 9-2-inch guns as against six 9-4-inch guns carried by 
the German cruisers. 

When it is remembered that this ‘ mighty fleet’ will be supple- 
mented in 1912 by at least sixteen completed Dreadnoughts, and that 
twenty such vessels will be ready if the four ‘contingent’ Dreadnoughts 
are laid down, while Germany anticipates the completion of thirteen 
ships only by the autumn of 1912, it must be admitted that no true 
-cason exists for anxiety as to our naval strength three years hence 
ce with Germany ; or that the accelerated completion in 
an ae of any possible number of Dreadnoughts by that oe 
en ‘eaten our superiority, since we can build as fast, and probably 

Some Temarks made by the head of one of the greatest private 

m Great Britain since this article was written may also be 
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mentioned. Mr. Thomas Vickers, of Sheffield, whose ait 7 
experience on the subject are exceptional, is of opinion h Y eg 
statements have been made in some portions of the that wi 
regarding the possible output of the great shipbuilding ane Press 
works of this country.’ Mr. Vickers asserts in regard a the ameng 
that the ‘ United Kingdom need not fear comparison with Na, Output 
country.’ Mr. Vickers is personally well acquainted with forein 
facturing resources of Germany, and his estimate of rela fen e many 
will be preferred by most people to those of amateurs, in lt 
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A RUDE AWAKENING 


pe Rip van Winkle, the country has awakened from a long sleep 
and has found things much changed. This sleep was recommended 
by the First Sea Lord about a year ago, and, trusting in the watchful- 
ness of the Admiralty, the public dropped off with a sense of perfect 
security and absolute confidence. the feeling expressed in the 
formula, ‘ Anyhow, the Fleet’s all right,’ gave rise to a settled con- 
viction that no danger was to be apprehended from any potential 
enemies by sea. The Army might be Inefficient, the War Office 
might be rotten, but the Fleet ! Fortunately, there was no doubt 
about that. But what an awakening and what a disillusion! A con- 
fession by the Government that they too had been sleeping and had 
failed in their duty as custodians of the national safety. Out of 
their own mouths they stand condemned. They confess that in 
last November they knew of the acceleration of the German pro- 
gramme and yet did nothing to counteract its effect. They acknowledge 
that they did not know, what everyone else knew, that this acceleration 
had been determined on six months previously. In addition, they 
based their advice to Parliament as to the number of Dreadnoughts 
which we ought to build on a false idea of the rate at which the Germans 
could turn out their ships. Could anything be more fatuous or show 
a greater disregard ofthe charge committed to them, whether they 
took this course through ignorance or in the interests of a popular 
Budget? Even now they refuse, presumably in deference to the 
Little Englanders in the Cabinet, to take the only steps which can 
medy these unfortunate mistakes. In this respect I am confident 
they entirely Misjudge the effect which these disclosures have had 
"pon the public mind. Without going too deeply into technical 
fue the ordinary citizen has got it into his head that nothing less 
of a the laying down of eight Dreadnoughts will give him that feeling 
ARR which the revelations of the last few days have so rudely 
a ed, and, what is more, he means to have them. The Govern- 
and an find that this frame of mind is one not to be trifled Ae 
forget aane they recognise it the better. Mr. Asquith Sen 
count, n his denunciation of the agitation that is going on mm 

y, that it is due entirely to his own speech on the 16th ult. 
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He admitted in that speech the serious position we shall je 
years hence, and showed plainly that unless immediate ema fey 
taken to counteract the accelerated programme of q A : 
superiority in the North Sea would be in danger of disappear” Y ou 
he now refuses to take those very steps which, on his ow 1ng, Yop 
constitute the minimum of safety. Can he grumble if T Wing 
has taken him at his word? Can he be surprised if the o Count 
made up its mind to have these eight Dreadnoughts at ntry ha 
And, above all, has the Government forgotten the 
‘ cordite? which wrecked the last Liberal administration 2 
very well to say it is not a party question. I quite agree thate 8 all 
national question, and it is the nation that has taken it apie It j 
to see it through. ge 
There can no longer be any doubt that the public is genyj 
alatmed at the statements made by the Prime Minie 
Mr. McKenna as to the relative strength of the British and 
German navies in the near future. For the first time Re a 
hundred years people are beginning to realise that our supra 
at sea is being challenged by a neighbouring Power. I have a 
the country is alarmed, and, I think, not a little angry too, with the 
Government for neglecting its duty and allowing a rival to steal g 
march on us. Yet I doubt if it even yet quite appreciates the 
menace to our national existence disclosed by the recent admissions 
of the Government. It is not merely the approaching equality in 
numbers of Dreadnoughts which makes the situation so serious, but 
the interior lines on which our rivals can work. This is an advantage 
from a strategical point of view which it would be difficult to exaggerate 
While our battleships must of necessity be scattered all over the 
world, Germany will be able to keep hers concentrated, and will always 
have a preponderance in the North Sea. The limited coal-carrying 
capacity of her ships alone makes it obvious that they are built for 
service in home waters; besides which, Admiral Tirpitz has stated 
that the German fleet is for service in the North Sea. Then, again, 
the power of concentration which the Kiel Canal has given her is an 
advantage of the first Importance. Taking all these matters ‘into 
consideration, can it be wondered at that Germany rejected our some- 
what undignified and childlike suggestions for mutual disarmament 
at the Hague Convention? An arrangement by which our supremacy 
would have been assured for all time could hardly commend itself to 
an ambitious and self-respecting Power. The advantages we? 4 
on our side, and it is hardly to be wondered at that the honesty 
our intentions should be doubted and that an amused incre 
should have greeted our protestations of disinterestedness: E A 
case, we could hardly expect our powerful neighbour to "l on 
in an arrangement which, though it suited us admirably, = one 
been extremely galling to her. The challenge was boun to 
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. or later, and is merely the logical conclusion of for 
sooner“ to the natural expansion of a great people, 
nth people of this onal z much by surprise i 
Eis d. The Germans have been quite straightforward in the 
ynders dwecannot say we have had no warning. Ido not bla 
jor one moment. pen the time the Emperor said ‘ Our fate 
them he ocean’ till Germany contemptuously rejected Sir Henr 
pell-Bannerman’s advances as to disarmament, she has we 
Camp din her task. She has worked in a businesslike manner t 
waver Jish her ends, and while our Government hag been sleepin A 
pA steadily reaping the benefit which comes to those iG a 
etary. Germany has made no mystery about the matter, There 
A peen little concealment beyond the secrecy always observed in 
her arsenals and dockyards. We have been lulled into a sense of 
security by the process of a few international courtesies which have 
encouraged our Little Navy party and have had the effect of Testricting 
our programme, while hers remains unaltered and goes ruthlessly 
forward. The visit of a few burgomasterg or Tepresentatiyes of 
the Press has been quite sufficient to curtail our output, while 
Germany has kept steadily on, laying down more ships. Under all 
these circumstances it is no wonder the country has become alarmed, 
but why they should be surprised or grumble at the Germans is quite 
another matter. Except to those who are wilfully blind, or whose 
simplicity renders them incapable of appreciating obvious facts and 
drawing natural deductions from them, the revelations made some 
months ago in the Daily Telegraph must have shown the mental 
attitude of the Germans towards this country. Just as there were 
simple-minded people who failed to see that the preparations made 
by the Boers before the war were, and could only be, directed against 
this country, so there are now many who seem to imagine that Germany 
18 merely spending all this money for amusement. They seem to 
forget that on any other assumption this expenditure would be 
criminal folly, 

Again I do not think Germany is to blame. Circumstances are 
too strong for her, and her policy is dictated quite as much by economic 
conditions as by her restless ambition and desire for national glory. 
onp increase of her population renders expansion in the future 
an ae and any real expansion is out of the question till sea 

makes it Possible, and this can only be arrived at at our expense. 
aie wish of a great people to possess the outlets of the eae 

wane ie traverse its country is another factor which eae me 
oal i i ae to reckon with, and which may probably be part o a 

sea ich all these naval preparations are tending. aoe 

Place in fe of Dreadnoughts which Germany may at ome Pena 

bia °, 1t will be well not to ignore those possessed by bike 

y- The Support which the latter country is receiving & 
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8 difficult to 
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present moment from Germany goes to prove that thege t 


7 Os a LR A AT, oc f 
are as one should either consider that its interests were th Untye 


by any combination of other Powers. The three Dreadnoughy Cateneg 
fore, possessed by Austria-Hungary should not be ignored 8, thera, 
puting the relative strength of this country and German M Con, 


these there are three owned by the Brazilian Government Psd, 


and might constitute a dominant factor in the situation The 
contingencies which make the problems to be dealt with m 3e ate 


ore diff. 


cult, and I am doubtful as to whether their importance jg Suffici 
appreciated by the country at large. y” tently 
While acquitting Germany of any duplicity in the 
while fully recognising her right to take whatever steps 
thinks fit for the development of her maritime power, I venkat 
think the time has come when a little plain speaking on our Y 
might be of advantage, and when we might point out, fail 
but firmly, that we mean to remain masters in the North Sea, th 
first step in this direction is the laying down of these eight Dread, 
noughts at once, and for this reason. The finances of Germany are 
not in the most flourishing condition and although want of mores 
has never stopped a nation going to war, yet if Germany once realised 
that we were determined, cost what it might, to retain the superiority 
which we now possess, the idea might strike her that perhaps after 
all the game was hardly worth the candle, that competition in war- 
ships was a wasteful and unremunerative game, and that the money 
might be otherwise and better employed. Unless some such reasoning 
is adopted, there seems no alternative but that this country and 
Germany should sooner or later come to blows in the North Sea. 
The space is too limited to support two Kings of Brentford, and the 
question of which is to have the upper hand must ultimately depend 
on which is the stronger. Sea power is the heritage of the strong. 
We have fought the Spaniards for it, we have fought the French forit; 
and it may be that we may have to fight the Germans for it. T believe 
this is the opinion of the governing classes in Germany, and they are 
very wisely making the preparations they think necessary: For 
what other possible reason can Germany want seventeen Dreadnow ts, 
and for what other reason is she pushing on her building of o 
with this accelerated vigour ? Her commerce is in no dange +98 
colonies are few, and her coast-line is adequately defended, 48 p 
apparent in the war against France in 1870. On no other ae 
is it possible to justify this sudden and rapid advance of her ai 
policy. She is a great land Power, conscious of her ow? ee 
animated by what she considers a lofty ambition, and pushed iro £0 
by her rapidly increasi ulati d a consequent des 
y rapidly increasing population an 
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Her alliance with Austria makes he 


m | Be r the i 

aga the Continent, and it is only England and her NESH 

power Aen Germany and supreme power in Europe Histon 
. £ Ty 


stand oat itself, and the time may come 
may ep more have to fight for the liber 
may 00° f one great central Power. 
otism 0 : 
te the other hand, the action of New Zealand and our other gel 
ee, Colonies will probably exercise a restraining name P 
gove an aspirations as to sea power ; and the spirit which hag alee 
see oflers of assistance in ships shows, as it did in the South Africa 
on how strong are the bonds which unite them to the Mother 
Country. I had the Piai of serving with these New Zealanders 
and Australians in South Africa, and I know what sort of men they 
are and how they are to be depended on. I feel sure the nation at 
jarge Ís deeply touched by this evidence of practical patriotism on 
their part, and is very grateful for the assistance offered. 

I think I have said enough to expose the gravity of the situa- 
tion disclosed by the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and I would turn for one moment to the effect which 
this rude awakening should have on our national defences. In the first 
place, the sense of absolute security due to the preponderance of 
our Fleet, in which we have always believed, has received a severe 
shock. The tenets of the Blue Water school have been rudely 
shattered, and we may not unnaturally ask ourselves whether the 
danger of invasion has not come appreciably nearer, and whether we 
are content, in the event of the Expeditionary Force being out of 
the country, to rely on an imperfectly trained force of 300,000 men 
for security against invasion or raids. The distinguished military 
correspondent of the Times has said ‘that the period of training 
approved for the Territorial Force is altogether inadequate, and that 
any attempt to increase the training will destroy the Force.’ There 
is only one logical remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it 
ne ; well to consider whether the time is not ripe for the making 
a a army by the thorough training of every adult 
Teesi e Fae, who is capable of bearing arms. This, or a large 
eae e Regular Army, in addition to the eight Dreadnoughts 
ee ae to me to be the natural outcome of the recent 
ina z > ess we wish tamely to abdicate the position handed 
to the Ee our forefathers. This is the only way to give freedom 
tekin out and to enable it to carry out its legitimate duty of 

Ut and defeating the enemy wherever he may be found. 


when perhaps this country 
ties of Europe against the 
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GERMAN ARMAMENTS AND THp 
LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 


Tye discussion of the Naval Estimates has revealed a most Serion, 
state of affairs, and I am afraid that even now the danger of a 
present position is not fully understood by the nation. On Tuesday 
the 16th of March, Mr. Balfour stated in the House of Commons! y, 


We have reached a point when the matter in debate among us is not, wheth 
in respect to that particular class of ships (Dreadnoughts) we maintain the trp, 
Power standard, but whether we are maintaining the one-Power Standard, , ‘ 

I have been forced most reluctantly, not only against my wish, but in 
all the traditions by which British politicians and statesmen have been animated 
for generations, and now for the first time in history, to declare that we are face 
to face with a situation so new, so dangerous, that it is very difficult for u 
thoroughly to realise all that it imports. 

For the first time, there is bordering on the North Sea, upon the waters 
bathing our own shores, a great Power, which has the capacity, and which looks 
as if it had the will, to compete with us in point of actual numbers in respect of 

P these great battleships. I am afraid that nothing can be done. Itis too late 
|e with regard to the years that precede November, 1911. What has been done 
i has been done, and we can do nothing to remedy it. 


nS On the same day when Mr. Balfour uttered these words of despair 
' the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, confessed : 


(1) That, a year ago, when the Government brought in the naval estimates, 
he had stated before the House of Commons, that the German shipbuilding 
programme was a‘ paper programme’ which could not be carried out, and m 
not only his prediction had been absolutely falsified by events, but a 
“paper programme’ had been actually doubled by the sudden addition 0 r ai 
German Dreadnoughts, which had been laid down, and which are being built w 
the utmost speed. 3 tage 

(2) To give Mr. Asquith’s own words: ‘We had a substantial sad 
in the rate of construction, which would always enable us to quickly ae fact 
Germany. I am sorry to say that that is not the case. I believed it to D0% i 


in Germany, not only in the provision of shipyards and slips, 
or the fabric of the ship can be built or repaired, but, what is 
in the provision of gun mountings and armaments, that we could n advantoee 
to ourselves the consoling and comforting reflection that we ha he — 


mes rep® 9 
1! The extracts from Parliamentary speeches are taken from the Timé 
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dand the rate at which ships can be constructed, Th 
e spee 7 


: at is a vital and 
rious fact. 


yr. McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, confessed - 
Mr. = ~UTESSEC 

ears ago, T believe, there were in Germany, 
vo years ag 


$ : with the poss 
two slips in private yards, no slips capable 
e or 


of carrying a 


ually no less than fourteen such «l; 
To-day they Bec hat is true of the hull oF ene nee a 7 eee 
construto nountings. Two years ago, anyone familiar with fir. ae ae 
a armour Pd other great German firms would haye Tidiculed the pestis A 
x Krupp Na the supply of all the component parts of eight battleshi, Be 2 
Be ar. To-day this TE power isa realised fact, and it will ia the 
perce of OF ieee ms 1t we are to retain the Supremacy in Tapidity 
and volume à 
Serious Was there ever a more lamentable Confession of ignorance and 
T Of the incompetence made in the British Parliament? The position of 
uesday, affairs into which we have been brought by the action, or, rather, 
ons! by the culpable inaction, of the Government, was well summed up 
Sah by the Radical Morning Leader of the 17th of March in the words: 
Me ‘Our British superiority in the rapidity of construction, where great 
AA battleships are concerned, has been wiped out by the amazing develop- 
t against ment of German resources.’ Our rapidity in building Dreadnoughts 
inimated has, indeed, been ‘wiped out’ by the lamentable and inexcusable 
we neglect of the Government, and I intend to prove in the following 
pages that the Government must have known, and actually did 
e waters know, that the British superiority in rapidity of construction was 
ich looks in process of being wiped out by Germany, and that the Government 
spect of did not lift a finger to prevent that calamity whilst there was time. 
be Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna pleaded that they were 
ignorant of Germany’s shipbuilding activity, and that they were 
surprised by its enormous expansion, which they discovered only 
despair recently. Their excuses are worthless, and their explanations cannot 
beaccepted. The fact that Germany was accelerating the building of 
ane Dreadnoughits to the utmost was no secret in Germany. One can 
puilding possibly keep secret for a time the building of a small torpedo boat 
nd that Ur of a submarine, by constructing it in a closed shed, and by en- 
that the trusting the work to a few picked men of known character ; but one 
a t Ie keep secret for a day the building of numerous huge slips, 
; Aa o bear the weight of Dreadnoughts, or the construction of 20,000- 
pt Tequir Te or the manufacturing of the armour, turrets, guns, &e., 
ee ee ed for a large number of Dreadnoughts, for such work requires 
pet Set t au o; more than 50,000 men. Fifty thousand men cannot be 
he bulk wince m a few business centres without everybody in those 
serious: centres knowing it. sn 
ne eman meus shipbuilding and armament-making activity of 


wee Over G Was the talk of the steel trade and of the busmess men a 
poe “many, and notices about the progress of naval work co 
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be found in many German newspapers. Great Britain 


Apy 


Ambassador in Berlin, and consuls at all the principal Germ sa 


and business centres. She has consuls in some of the very Dti 
in which Dreadnoughts and their armaments were actual] tg 
constructed. The British Ambassador and our consuls know à Icing 
Tt is their business to observe events and to keep the Goy i: 
informed on all economic matters which have a militar T Meni 
bearing. Hence it is absolutely inconceivable that all oat 
sentatives should have failed to notice and to report Germany, 
feverish haste in building ships and making the armaments a anyi 
for them. Besides, Great Britain has in Berlin a naval atlas a 
presumably knows the German language and reads the o 
papers, and whose special besans it is to study and to report A 
Germany’s naval progress. Can we believe that the naval attach 
also did not know what was going on ? 
We have in London a Naval Intelligence Department, compose 
of an admiral, four captains, nine commanders, and aman 
marine officers and engineers. It is their principal and Special dut 
to study the progress of our greatest naval competitor, and they 
have ample means at their command for finding out what Germany 
is doing. Germany is not a far-off and mysterious country like 
Japan or Tibet, into which an Englishman can penetrate only with 
difficulty. The Government has enough Secret Service money at its 
disposal to get all the information which it requires. However, it 
was not even necessary to employ a secret agent. It was not even 
necessary to send to Germany an Englishman familiar with the 
German language. Every schoolboy and every workman in the ship- 
building towns and in Essen knew what was going on. The very 
barbers and waiters would unreservedly have talked with a British 
emissary about these things, which were matters of public know 
ledge. As a matter of fact, I have the very strongest reason to believe 
that the Naval Intelligence Department did not fail in its duty, that 
it correctly informed the Government in time, and that the Gover: 
ment failed to take notice of that information. ea 
Lastly, there is an intimate connection between the British oe 
the German iron trades. The British steelmakers in Sheffield a 
elsewhere were, to my positive knowledge, acquainted with the ne 
that kept their German competitors extremely busy when they “af 
slack, and it is inconceivable that the British contractors for za 
&c., who knew of Germany’s activity, did not urge the 
to take their countermeasures. in time. X + of Get 
If we wish to believe that the Government was ignorat 
many’s activity, we must assume the impossible. 
that the Admiralty is out of touchwith our steel trade. ! peni 


assume that the British Ambassador and the naval attaché arte > 


3 g (3 
our consuls in Germany, and our Naval Intelligence 
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y information on 
less than nineteen 
eview, in an article 
quoting Die Flotte 
for August, ie 
yore than a year ago, five private shipbuilders i 
I ae able to lay down every year seventee 
F tiem Pn from twenty to twenty-four 
BEE a available for shipbuilding two other ] 
a shipyards in Kiel, Wilhelmshaven and Dantzig. The manufacturers of 
Pend armour have declared that they could provide during the same time 
Bre onr and guns than are required for seventeen battleships. 


n Germany have declared 
n large battleships, and to 
months, and besides these, f 
arge private builders and the 


that t 


Bleven months ago, in May 1908, I again drew attention to the 
dangerous increase in a naval armaments, and to the rapidity of 
naval construction, 1n Germany in the pages of this Review. Under Eá 
the heading, ‘ The Naval Policy of Germany,’ I wrote, commenting 
on last year’s Naval estimates, and especially on Mr. Asquith’s 
statement that ‘there was very grave reason to doubt whether the 
Germans could build a Dreadnought in thirty months’ : 


We have officially and semi-officially been informed that we need not hasten 
to take up the German challenge because Great Britain builds her warships far 
more quickly than Germany, and that she can therefore always catch up and out- 
build Germany. Thesame people who know the intentions of the German Emperor 
toward this country better than his Majesty knows them himself, and who 
disregard the clear and explicit statement of Germany’s naval policy contained in 
the preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, are apparently also better informed about 
Germany’s shipbuilding capacity than is the head of the German Admiralty, 
Admiral Tirpitz. Admiral Tirpitz expressly declared in the Reichstag that it 
was not true that Great Britain built warships more quickly than Germany ; 
but that, on the contrary, Germany built warships more quickly than Great 
Britain. The ‘semi-official Naval Year Book, ‘ Nauticus,’ and the semi-ofticial 
naval monthly, Marine Rundschau, have given exact calculations of the building 
times of a large number of British and German warships, which absolutely 
confirm Admiral Tirpitz’s contention that Germany builds her warships more 
‘quickly than does Great Britain. The first German Dreadnought was launched 
Seven months after she was laid down, and her successors are to be built even more 
rapidly. Furthermore, according to Die Flotte for August 1907, five private 


1 and German shipbuilders have declared that they are able to lay down every year 

| and Seventeen Dreadnoughts, and to complete them within from twenty to twenty-four 

cause Months. Nevertheless, the advocates of naval economy persist in speaking of 

were Germany's shipbuilding inferiority, and in assuring the British public that 

nour, Germany requires, three years or more to build a Dreadnought. EE 

iralty D As the German programme stands at present, Germany will lay down four oe 

readnoughts and Invincibles every year during the next three years, and then = 

she will lay down only three. That programme will very likely be considerably fe 

Ges: zceeded, especially if the British Government shows a desire to withdraw from the E 

sue race for naval supremacy by making puerile proposals of naval disarmament which Pd 

pust Serve only to strengthen Germany’s determination to outhuild this country. ey 

E ; all My forecast was to be fulfilled only too soon. The warnings from 

p Y r 


Quarters fell on deaf ears, for none are so deaf as those who will 
Vor, LXV—No, 386 QQ 
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not hear. l do not think that I was the only one who 
months and nineteen months ago, drew attention to qa. 
naval activity in the British Press. In view of the fact thas oui 


5 ee ! 
bassy in Berlin, our consulates in Germany, and especially tho a 
Se 


ihe naval armament and shipbuilding towns, such as Di it g 
Hamburg, Dantzig and Stettin, must have noticed what waa N e 
on under their eyes, that the Naval Intelligence Department 8 c 

sumably takes in some of the German papers, and that the Admin. 
officials talk with British naval contractors, I am reluctantly io ha 
to conclude that the Government must have known, an ee ai 

did know, what was going on in Germany since at least an l 
montis, and that the Government deliberately closed their Fe a a 
deliberately abstained from necessary action. Under these are N 
stances, it seems most reprehensible that the Government stati th 
have allowed the blame for their own incapacity to fall on their expert pe 
advisers. I have every reason to believe that the Intelligence Deni r 

ment did their duty, and the attempt of the Government to allow 
their professional advisers to be suspected of having kept the Govem. G 
ment in ignorance was rightly censured by Mr. Balfour. ; th 
Whilst Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna pleaded that the Gover- wi 
ment were unacquainted with the enormous developments which to 
the output of naval armaments has taken in Germany during the it 
last two years, both Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna took much credit di 
to themselves for the fact that the Admiralty and the Government ar 
knew already in the autumn of last year that Germany had antici- m 
pated her shipbuilding programme by six months by laying down bu 
four Dreadnoughts in advance. With regard to these four German sh 
Dreadnoughts, Mr. Asquith stated, on the 16th of March in the House 5 
e 


of Commons : “ We knew it, or heard of it at any rate, in the autumn, 
I think in November.’ 

The Government are apparently the last people in the worldto |. it 
receive information on the most important matters of State. In ; 
July last year, whole-page prospectuses appeared in the German Press 
in which Krupps invited subscriptions for a sum of not less than 
Marks 50,000,000 for the extension of their plant, and in the money 
article of the Times of the 23rd of July it was stated that a Joan of = 
2,000,0007. had been floated in Berlin to enable Krupps to double 


m 

their productive power. That money had been advanced by Berlin 
banks and was actually being spent two months before the Joan. D 
Therefore the British Embassy, who are in touch with the Ber ie 
bankers, should have known something about the Krupp loan a he 
before July. The Government apparently received their informatio” Te 
several months after it had appeared in the Times. that} fu 
In November 1908 the Government at last discovered o 
a j ty 


Germany had laid down unsuspectedly four Dreadnoughis, 


this 
McKenna mentioned proudly that the Admiralty discovered 
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few weeks after the event, when they might and ou th 

oy known fi many meni before the event, through the A 

La 2 Krupp Now the wellknown weekly, ngieaiaa 
activi the 6th of November 1908, exact Information of the J ng, 
ga sjon in Germany’s naval construction in a statan A A 
ded with the words : which 
: eral programme of Germany has been advanced, Therefo 
id down within two years—seven battleships and two imme 
(l follow in a month or so. ý 


The gen 
have been lar 
and three Wi 

from the foregoing quotation it appears that t 
„hich, if we can believe Mr. McKenna, the Admiralty received in 
November, must have reached Engineering at the end of October at 
the Jatest. Yet Mr. McKenna was proud of the Admiralty having 
possession of information which they might have obtained from the 
office-boy of Engineering. 

Let us assume the unlikely. Let us assume that the British 
Government really discovered, only in November 1908, that during 
that year Germany had laid down eight Dreadnoughts as compared 
with only two Dreadnoughts of our own. What was the Government 
todo? Having discovered that this country was in danger of losing 
its naval supremacy, it was clearly the duty of the Government imme- 
diately to acquaint Parliament with these threatening German 
armaments, to ask for credits sufficient to checkmate Germany’s 
move, ‘especially as they had also discovered that Germany could 
build battleships more quickly than this country, and to call all our 
shipbuilders together to agree with them on a plan for the most rapid 
construction. But what did Mr. Asquith do? On the 16th of March 
he told us himself what he did in the following words : 


Te, nine ships 
nse cruiserg— 


he information 


He knew it, or heard itat any rate, in the autumn, I think in November, and 
it was in view of that most grave, but to us not only unforeseen but unexpected, 
state of things, that we had to reconsider our programme of the present year. 


_ Seeing Great Britain’s naval supremacy threatened, and consider- 
ing the position ‘ most grave, unforeseen and unexpected,’ Mr. Asquith 
Spent four months ‘in consideration of a programme of the present 
year,’ and he made in the meantime brave speeches about his deter- 
Mination of maintaining the two-Power standard. : 
The British Government met Germany’s move of putting eight 
Dreadnoughts on the stocks in one year against our two, not with 
deeds, but with brave words addressed to the British public, which, 
owever, was kept in ignorance about the real state of affairs. As 
7 sards Germany, the Government determined to rely on the most 
futile and foolish diplomacy. Mr. Asquith asked Germany to reduce 
= naval armaments because the cost of naval armaments was 


Minous—to Great Britain. On the 16th of April, Mr. Asquith stated 


‘aR? 


, 
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in the House of Commons : * The question (of the restriction 
armaments) has been raised by us, the British Government nava] 
than once, but we have been assured more than once, ang; Morg 
most formal manner, that their (the German) naval exper a the 
is governed solely by reference to their own needs,’ Mitura 
Can anything be more humiliating than the foregoing g 
Can anything be more humiliating than the spectacle -of i 
Prime Minister going cap in hand to Germany, and saying : « Tish 
stop building ships. The expense 1s ruinous. He does notgay «n, 
ruinous to us,’ but he might just as well have added these two tis 
for we do not go and ask Germany to stop shipbuilding bee oe 
is ruinous to her. And when Mr. Asquith is told ‘ in the mos i it 
manner’: ‘No, thank you for your good advice, we prefer a 
on building ships,’ he, like a commercial traveller anxious tart 
an order at any price, does not mind asking Germany nn è 
than once’ to stop building battleships against Great Britain. That 
is Mr. Asquith’s conception of statesmanship. By the by, there a 
little sympathy with the restriction of naval armaments policy in 
Germany that the Chamber of Commerce of Altona, a town unknown 
to most Englishmen, is, I think, the only one in that country which 
has advocated a reduction in naval armaments. 

On the 16th of March, when the naval estimates were brought out, 
and when Mr. Asquith made to us the revelation that we had actually 
lost our supremacy in rapidly building battleships to Germany, 
the two-Power standard, about which the Government had talked 
so bravely last autumn, was not even mentioned by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the Daily News, the organ of the Little Navy 
party, which opposes the two-Power standard, wrote in a tone of 
satisfaction in its leading article of the 17th of March : ‘ The ideal of 
the two-Power standard was practically dropped.’ The Government 
has maintained the two-Power standard only with words, at a time 
‘when they were actually destroying the two-Power standard by their 
inactivity and negligence. As a matter of fact, the chief activity of 
the present Government in naval matters was to weaken the Navy. 
The Liberal Government, during their three years of office, have 
struck off, for the sake of economy, four Dreadnoughts, demanded as 
indispensable in the Cawdor programme, and if these four battleships 
had not been struck off our naval position would now be more secure: 
For the sake of economy they have used up 4,000,000. worth of our 
war reserve of ammunition and stores without replacing them. or 
the sake of economy, in order to save money on the coal bill, they have 

not given the necessary tactical exercise to the fleet and have made t ; 
manoeuvres a few days’ farce. For the sake of economy, they a 
disbanded a large number of the coast guards, the look-out ei 
these islands, whose services in war time would be invaluable. Si 


have ‘retired’ Lord Charles Beresford, perhaps the ablest of out 
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als, who is the strongest advocate of efficiency and preparedness 
ar in this country. Such qualities are, of course, very inton 
politicians bent on economy at any price. The Govern- 
Pi produced tee) mY the cost of efficiency and security, 
Ai provisions made l y the Government in commencing for certain 
four Dreadnoughts in the course of this year, and 


ly ; ‘ $ taking JOWE 
ror collecting material for another four ships, are absolutely in- 


sufficient even ne Germany alone, and there are grave reasons 
for believing that these EE Os were considered absolutely in- 
sufficient bY the Government s professional advisers. On the 18th of 
March Mr. Balfour said in the House of Commons that ‘ The Govern- 
ment should not shelter themselves too assiduously behind the opinions 
of their expert advisers.’ He intimated ‘that the Government had 
pargained with them or suggested diminutions in this vote or that’ 
and that ‘ the official experts had in certain respects probably been 
overruled.’ Mr. Asquith, who immediately replied to Mr. Balfour, 
was very careful not to answer these awkward questions, and we 
must draw our own conclusions from the evidence at hand. Dr. 
Macnamara, the Civil Secretary to the Admiralty, stated on the 17th of 
March in the House: ‘ The First Lord of the Admiralty, the Civil 
Lord, and himself had worked and worried this thing (the estimates) 
out for days and nights and weeks... . They (the Government) 
were not dictated to by experts ; they came to their own deliberate judg- 
ment.’ There must have been a great deal of bargaining and haggling 
with the expert advisers if the battle of the estimates between the 
politicians and the admirals raged ‘for days and nights and weeks.’ 
Therefore we have been given political estimates but not naval 
estimates. 

The Daily News appears to be often in receipt of inside informa- 
tion, and that paper stated most positively in its leading article of 
the 17th of March : ‘ The demand of the Admiralty was for six Dread- 
noughés this year and as many next year. That total twelve has been 
teduced to eight.’ If this piece of news is correct, and there is reason 
to believe that it is correct, it seems likely that the Admiralty Board 
threatened to resign unless they were given eight Dreadnoughts as 
4 minimum, and these eight Dreadnoughts were very ingeniously 
whittled down in ‘days and nights and weeks’ to four by giving 
to the Board four Dreadnoughts for certain, and by giving them 
assurances for the remaining four ships, which assurances were to be 
fulfilled or not to be fulfilled according to political convenience. 
s Mr. Asquith, after repeatedly solemnly pledging pe ae 
T two-Power standard in its integrity—and hea The a 
ie has always been understood to apply to on pe rae 
which, A insuficient provisions Hio ay Meee a Navy party: 
nal was loudly cheered by his followers of the CEN, Tie 

which has been differently reported in different papers. 
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Governmental Daily Chronicle reported Mr. Asquith as sayin’ 
16th of March : ‘ We have had the most positive assurance i On the 
i i : JOVET ER at jee 
not the intention of the German Government to accelerate it jg 
programme. (Ministerial cheers). The Times reported Mr. Ag thei 
as saying : quith 
We have had a most distinct declaration from them (the German 
ment) that it is not their intention to accelerate their Programme (o 
and we cannot possibly as a Government, believing as we do most e 
the good faith of these declarations—(cheers)—we cannot possibly 
the House of Commons and Parliament a programme on the assump 
declaration of that kind will not be carried out. 


Govern, 
heer) 
Xplicitly « 
Yin 
put before 
tion that A 


From this extraordinary statement of Mr. Asquith it o 
that the Navy estimates were framed principally with the eo 
not hurting Germany’s susceptibilities. And that is a statemen 
which a British Prime Minister has ventured in all Seriousness : 
put before the House of Commons and the country. 

I am acquainted to some extent with the traditions and methods 
of German policy and of German diplomacy, and Mr. Asquith’s state. 
ment is so extraordinary that I am afraid that his memory has deceived 
him when he stated that he was given “ the most positive assurance’ 
as the Daily Chronicle reported, or “a most distinct declaration’ 

‘as the report of the Times says, that Germany would not accelerate 
her shipbuilding. Therefore it is to be hoped that the Prime Minister 
will either withdraw the statement or give us some details of that 
“most positive assurance ° or that ‘ most distinct declaration ’ so that 
we may know their wording and exact value. It is of course quite 
possible that some German official obligingly assisted Mr. Asquith 
in his desire to keep ‘our Naval expenditure down by saying ina 
private conversation either to him or to another representative of 
Great Britain that Germany did not intend to accelerate her ship- 
building. However, such a statement, if ever it was made, would 
of course not be binding on Germany and would therefore be worth- 
less. Such a statement would be similar in character and aim to 
those declarations and assurances which Bismarck gave to Benedetti 
before the war of 1870 and which Benedetti was foolish enough to 
take seriously, to France’s ruin. In diplomatic matters one can expect 
to be told the truth only when one has a right to ask for the truth. 
No nation can claim from its competitor State to be given reliable 
information as to its armaments. A child, not a statesman, can put 
such a question, and a childish question such as ‘ How many shia 
you going to build?” does not deserve a serious answer: Ponp 
Mr. Asquith told the German Ambassador : ‘ We are in trouble ae 
finding the money for our next Budget. I hope you will abstain E 
accelerating your shipbuilding and save us the expense of layme 2 
additional Dreadnoughts ?” Tf the question was put in tha 


+ form the 
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dor would of course say: * Don’t trouble about us, I don’ 
mee we are going to lay down any extra Dreadnoughts? - Idont 
thin w let us look at the Anglo-German naval position and ] 
ee its dangers. SLOR ca md let ug 
We have seen that Germany is outbuilding this country in Dread- 
pattleships which, according to the German official ea 
three times the fighting power of the battleships of he a 


pass 


nouglitss 


sgess i 
Dreadnought era. We have seen that Germany laid down last year 
-pt Dreadnoughts to our two. We have seen that, according to Mr 
eig atement, Germany can turn out ej S 


ycKenna’s stater ; ght Dreadnoughts 
aa But that is not the whole danger. Germany is building three 


m adnoughts for Argentina and Russia. These three ships ma 
possibly come into Germany S possession, and though I think that 
the three Dreadnoughts which are building in this country for Brazil 
not for sale at present, it seems doubtful whether they will 
ever reach Brazil. The future may reveal to us an unexpected 
further strengthening of the German Dreadnought fleet through the 
purchase of foreign Dreadnoughts. 

According to the Government’s statement, our Dreadnought fleet 
villin 1911 and 1912 be numerically slightly stronger than the German 
Dreadnought fleet. According to Mr. Balfour’s calculations, it will be 
weaker than the German Dreadnought fleet. The Government’s 
forecast of the future growth of the German fleet must be regarded 
with grave suspicion after the incompetence which the Government 
has so far shown in gauging Germany’s shipbuilding capacity. 

We cannot rest contented with a small margin of superiority 
over Germany. Our superiority must be overwhelming. Apart 
from these islands we have four continents to protect whilst Germany 
has only a single short coastline to defend which, owing to its extensive 
sandbanks, scarcely requires any defence. Great Britain is the most 
vulnerable, and Germany perhaps the least vulnerable, of States in a 
naval war. Germany can draw her provisions overland and can 
direct her foreign trade wd Rotterdam, Antwerp, Trieste and other 
neutral harbours in case of a blockade. We have not that advantage. 
Whilst, therefore, a blockade would merely inconvenience Germany, it 
would tuin us. A blockade would mean merely a moderate rise 
m prices to Germany, but it would mean starvation to Great Britain. 

Germany has shown the greatest ability in war by land and she 
ay show equally great ability in naval warfare. 

p a IS a one-man business. A democracy is always at eae 
creat when: fighting against a well - organised oe ih a 
ihe oe m which science and war have been developed to t F hae 
ada e between a democracy and a monarchy, divi e oE 
ar Te pears are pitted against a perfect organisation ie ei 
against ge will. A disciplined nation which is certain to 0 ne 

an undisciplined nation which, at the supreme moment, may 
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see its strength crippled by unscrupulous party politici 

strikes. Besides we may be attacked by surprise, we ma fe ot by 
or two by accident or mines, an admiral may make a i & ship 
ally may make a diversion, our shipbuilding may be dela a CT an 
labour difficulties, we may have a powerful squadron abroad rong, 
these reasons our superiority over Germany must be overwh Oral 
and Mr. W. T. Stead’s formula, ‘ two British keels for ever a K 
one,’ must become our guiding principle laid down by law. y erman 

Our naval position is unfortunately far more dangerous fhe 
appears at first sight. Under her Navy Bills Germany jg enabled it 
lay down a large number of ships of the Dreadnough to 
immense preparations for building these ships make it seem Probab 
that she will continue turning them out with the greatest ta a le 
Besides, she is likely to amend the Navy Bill. The original ¥ ty, 
Bills 1900-1906 provided for thirty-eight battleships ang el 
armoured and protected cruisers. A large number of these bate 
measure less than 13,000 tons, and many of her armoured and H 
tected cruisers measure from 5700 to 9500 tons. If we takeni 
agitation of the powerful semi-official German Navy League as a guide 
to Germany’s intentions, it appears that the German authorities 
wish to replace her inferior ships by battleships and battleship-cruisers 
of the largest type. At any rate, as Germany is increasing her slips 
from fourteen to seventeen, it is safe to conclude that she wishes 
to construct more ships than she is constructing at present. The 
Dreadnoughis which Germany has on the stocks, and which may exceed 
ours in number, are to be faster and more heavily armed than our own, 
and we must bear in mind the possibility of our eventually having to 
meet a fleet of fifty-eight German Dreadnoughts. 

The naval position of Great Britain is most serious, not only because 
the present Government has allowed Germany to overtake us in the 
race of armaments. In modern wars success depends perhaps not so 
much on superiority in numbers and material, on the bravery of the 
men, and on the ability of the general or the admiral in command, 
as on superior preparedness. It depends largely on the supreme 
direction and organisation of the armed forces in times of peace. The 
supreme direction of the British fleet is not in the hands of the 
Admiralty but in those of the Prime Minister and of his Cabinet. 
Superior preparedness, due to superior organisation and direction 1 
peace under the ablest experts, was the chief cause of the splendi 
victories of Germany and of Japan. Unfortunately, the chief a 
of our Admiralty seems to be an unending and exhaustive peas 
with the ruling politicians, and with a supreme political direction 5 
our naval forces such as the recent debate in the House of Commons is 
revealed, Great Britain’s defeat in case of a war with Germa) 

possible if not probable. if 
The danger of a surprise attack, in the event of an Anglo-Ge 


t class, and her 
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rlooked. The German navy « 
prow be ov" nan navy stands und 
ats Bnd of the Emperor. According to Paragraph XI. of a 


tution it is one of the Emperor’s functions to declare 
e same paragraph we learn that ‘for a 
wal in the name of the Empire the consent of the Federal Council 
of aay unless an attack takes place upon the Empire or its coast. 
is i ., true that, according to the letter of the German Constitution 

soman Emperor cannot declare war without the consent of the 
ihe Le al German States represented in the Federal Council But 
indi military preponderance in Germany is so enormous that none 
of the smaller pe ee es risk picking a quarrel with the 
german Emperor and F en russia, because of an infraction 
of the Constitution. Tf it d oppose Prussia, its ruler would risk to 
Jose his throne, as did the King of Hanover, and his ministers might 
have to flee the country. i 

Moreover, it is not even certain whether a sudden attack on Great 
Britain ordered by the German Pori on his own initiative would 
really involve an infraction of the German Constitution. Itis Germany’s 
principle to prepare m peace for every emergency which is likely to 
arise in time of war. At present Germany can hope to defeat Great 
Britain only if she takes her by surprise. A previous consultation of 
the States might make a surprise attack impossible. Hence, it is not by 
any means impossible that the German Emperor and Chancellor are 
already empowered by the leading non-Prussian States to declare war 
and to order an attack on Great Britain on their own initiative. 

I do not wish to insinuate that Germany intends attacking Great 
Britain in time of peace. Still the Statesman must be prepared 
to meet every possible danger. A more or less plausible casus belli 
can always be produced at short notice. It may be created over night. 
A German fishing boat may draw fire from a British gunboat. If 
we are preparing ourselves for an Anglo-German war—and the arma- 
ments of Germany and of Great Britain and the disposition of their 
fleets on either side of the North Sea show that we do—we must take 
into account all possibilities, and among these is a surprise attack. 
Since the time of Frederick the Great, Prusso-Germany has won all 
her great wars by falling on an unprepared enemy. The only time 
when she allowed herself to be attacked, in 1806, she was defeated, 
oe she will scarcely repeat that blunder. Let us not forget that it is 
Stone tradition to be ready first, and it is unfortunately British 

i 1on to be caught napping. a 
ines of the possibility of an Anglo-German collision ee 
on aes upon Great Britain, I think it 1s perhaps ae a 
oats mn ee in harbours on the North Sea. Cerna pis 
thins in i T cross the North Sea unnoticed and an E 
an eae but they could scarcely go unnoticed up are 

urs on the south-west coast of England. We requite, 


co. 7 
gole A Consti 


mð 
Ge from th declaration 
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course, war bases on the east coast. Whilst Preparing i 0 
on the east coast as war bases, and fitting them for a h 
torpedo-boats, submarines, a few cruisers, and some of the efe il 
ships, it will, perhaps, be advisable to put our most a 0 i 
ships out of reach of a surprise attack, uable 5 i 
T would now draw attention to some weak spots in fp 
defences. Apart from one private dock, there is not ott tal a 
on the east coast able to take Dreadnoughis. Tf f bend le dog T 
occur in the North Sea, the disabled German Dreadno tle shoud hic 
reach their home docks and be repaired, whilst the dini a Tigh is i 
Dreadnoughts might have to be abandoned and be ai Briti iiy 
Therefore, the present Government’s failure to provide i nk , ze 
Dreadnoughts on the east coast is most culpable. vane fn Po 
German authorities assert that our 12-inch wire guns A hich i 
inferior weapons. They say that the barrel of our guns loses a z y wild 
very quickly. The 12-inch Krupp guns are said not only he ane y 
better and to allow of straighter shooting than our 12-inch Wear ei 
but, according to the German ordnance tables which I h Ju B 


AVE seen” 
they are far more powerful weapons than are ours. Our reserve Primi 


of 12-inch guns is far too small. Lastly, the Germans attach gnt 
great value to airships and flying machines for reconnoitring an] Brita 
attack. In these we are lamentably deficient, and, as airship of th 
can be effectively fought not by gunfire but only by airships and saj 
flying machines, Germany would have a great advantage over usin colea 
naval war. In about two years Germany will possess some twenty Bae 
airships able to travel thirty hours, or, let us say, more than six ros 
hundred miles, and to carry each from one ton to three tons of out t 
explosives. We have nothing to meet these, and, lacking experience, x | 
we shall scarcely bê able to have any airships ready by 1911. This Na 
danger to our fleet should not be under-estimated. A 
During the last three years the Liberals have followed their tradi- 
tional policy of starving the Fleet. Eleven months ago I wrote in 


this Review : Pc 
During a long time it has been the settled policy of the Liberal perty to ne 
starve the Fleet in order to pose as champions of peace and economy with thet th 
supporters and to declaim against the ‘ reckless wastefulness ’ of the Unionists gi ( 
and their ‘ bloated armaments,’ as-soon as these tried to make good the Eo Teir 
of their predecessors. From the party politician’s point of view, the ne they 
policy of the Liberals was very useful. It is true that, incidentally, it ae be in 
the safety of the Empire, but that was apparently a minor consideratio money 
present the Liberals are again practising naval economy at the cost of ri own 
security. Will they allow Germany to obtain a temporary naval sop in tival 
which may become a permanent one, and which may involve this conni Ten be i A 
greatest dangers, in order to gain a trick in the party game 8 AA mo 
madness, in view of the evident drift and the officially declared aim of etlesbiDs? Mog 
naval policy, to allow Germany to outbuild this country in first-class Da prefel © demor 
Will it not be an almost equally great madness for this country Rey allow D% fitst, : 
with but a small margin of naval superiority over Germany, Great pritat Britig 


to hope that by a special effort she might succeed in outbuildin 
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ive her an inducement constantly to enlar 
he mad shipbuilding race? Would it not be wiser 


0 35 
i laa Britain will lay down two ? 
5 yotets i sae 
hip ‘os of the Liberal party has had the consequences 


ei “The traditional Liberal policy of naval economy 
«hich I pr ee of folly. It ig an economy which causes enormous 
js the aning to Germany about the costliness of naval arma- 
vaste. py reducing our shipbuilding programme, the Liberals 


only endangered our peace but have encouraged Germany 


t : 
» pave 00 pid for naval supremacy. Thus, the Liberals, by their pseudo- 


akea : 5 
tom have made necessary an enormous enlargement of our ship- 


Tra programme, and for every single million saved on the Navy 
pu h we shall probably have to spend ten millions. This is 


py Mr. Asquith we £ ; 
she usual result of Liberal economy in naval matters. 
the usus 


By failing to provide adequately for our naval defence, the 
Prime Mmister has shown that he does not possess the most 
elementary qualifications required for directing the policy of Great 
Britain and of the Empire. We need not inquire which members 
of the Cabinet are responsible for the neglect of our Navy, for there 
ig a joint responsibility in the British Cabinet. Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues are a danger to the State. The defence of the Empire must 
be amply provided for at all costs, and if the Government refuses 
to do this it must be removed. The House of Lords should throw 
out the Budget if it contains insufficient provisions for naval defence 
and thus force on a dissolution, and save the country from this 
Government. If it be allowed to stay on, the historian of the future 
may sum up its record in the words : ‘ It took a farthing off sugar and 
wrecked the Empire.’ 

J. ELLs BARKER. 


Postscrrerum.—Since these pages were written some of the 
daughter-States have offered Great Britain battleships as a gift. I 
ae their offers spring partly from generosity, partly from a feeling 
ite Germany’s naval armaments threaten them quite as much as us. 
the ae should be accepted with gratitude and rejoicing, and if 
Ae materialise, it is to be hoped that the Dominions will 
Mone i not only to assist in the defence of the Empire with their 
oom ue also to man their ships with officers and sailors of their 
tivalty het a step would make the Imperial Navy a reality. Friendly 
INerease ee the Colonial and British contingents of the fleet would 
ring the 0 efficiency . Before all, the common task of defence would 
eMonst neness of the Empire home to every heart and would visibly 
tate its peaceful and defensive mission. It should be the 


tst, and . 7 i 
titish ee Important, step towards the consolidation of the 
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THE UNIONIST PARTY AND ITS 


FI 
SORE SCay 


Tu Unionist party suffers from a running sore, < 
ailment weakens it to a dangerous state of debility ; 
no more than a vexation and distress. Just now the 
strength and recovering with a rapidity which delights its frien), 
from its great illness of three years ago ; and yet its physicians pe 
quite relieve it from the discomfort and irritation of its fiscal me 
It may seem strange that the fiscal question should be go pain 
vexatious. Other questions lead to disagreement ; other ie 
strongly arouse passion; but neither in contemporary politics a 
in the pages of Parliamentary history, will there be found anything 
precisely resembling the disorganisation and uneasiness which the 
fiscal controversy has caused among Unionists. Not even in ihe 
great convulsions which took place over the Corn Laws and ove 
Home Rule was the disturbance so lasting. When Sir Robert Pel 
divided the Conservative party by repealing the Corn Laws in 1846, 
when Mr. Gladstone divided the Liberal party by introducing Hom 
Rule in 1886, there was an acute difference of Opinion within the 
disintegrated party ; but in neither case did the disagreement produce 
a prolonged disorganisation in its internal economy. In the dap 


Sometimes it i 
par ty 1§ gainin 


of the Peelites such dissension was not so abnormal as now. Indepen 4 


dence from party was recognised as legitimate, and the friction that 
it caused was much slighter. The period of bitterness, though act 
was short; and afterwards the Peelites were allowed to continue ai 
independent element in public life, until they were gradually and we 
little pain absorbed into the two main parties. After the rejection 
of the first Home Rule Bill, the Liberal Unionists passed rapidly m 
easily into coalition with the Conservatives; most of them had i 
been vexed with the developments of Gladstonian Liberalism. a v 
after 1846 nor after 1886 was there exhibited the spectacle a 
see to-day of a party comprehending, but neither toler 
assimilating, conscientious disagreement within its ranks. 4 


z Lee in 
ment is commonly tolerated, is sometimes assimilated, and Aap | 


rare cases it leads to secession, but that-none of these thet = 
kifaa PEE as 


ee iss = 
should happen is a ni eee tics: Cee 
: ppen 1s a phenomenon new in politics. 
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: might a 
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vith its 7 
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) ught right and obligatory for public men at least to pre- 
ferred the interests of the country to those of their 


‘stg would trouble us. Independence admittedly honest would be 
= cted, and there would be no effort to force on a dispute which 
ne fter all be avoided. It is the singular combination of vague- 
T in the party policy, and rigidity in the claims of party allegiance, 
which oppresses us. This union of vagueness and strictness is unpre- 
cedented. Even the history of religion, rich as it is in the enforcement 
of opinions by menaces, cannot, I think, match the attitude of the 
ralous inquisitors of Tariff Reform. Persecutors are always harsh 
and narrow, but never before have they been so unreasonable as to 
require assent to what has not been precisely formulated. 

The situation will be more clearly dealt with if I, as a Unionist 
Free Trader, consider in turn these three questions : (1) Why cannot 
we secede to the Liberal party ? (2) Why cannot we assimilate our 
opinions to those of other Unionists? (3) Why cannot our opinions 
be tolerated by our Unionist friends? Hitherto either secession, 
asimilation, or toleration has always adjusted difficulties such as 
ows. Why are none of these solutions appropriate to-day? To this 
problem I now address myself, writing only on my own responsibility 
and without any claim to be the mouthpiece of others. 

r perest obvious obstacle to secession lies in the aims and character 
H Union ae party. Co-operation with them would only be possible 
tlie of n ree Traders if Free Trade was the main and dominant 
politica] ae Liberal party, and if that party accordingly directed its 

ite ‘on mainly with the purpose of preserving Free Trade. 
in 1886, fee for Free Trade as Conservatives cared for the ones 

a eae at any rate be some basis for friendly ko = 
That Diese S and ourselves. And if one were merely to GF 
all other thin ay, 1t would be natural to believe that they were be a 
the late owe Free Traders. Every Liberal candidate, I suppose, et 
Position in Me put the defence of Free Trade in the very foremos 

S address. Not a few actually added the name í Free 
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Trader’ to the name ‘Liberal’ as a characteristic titl 
anything exceed the flattering courtesy of their words tout O ta 
Free Traders, as well in public as in private, But, an Ching 


zeal of Liberals for Free Trade is almost exclusively th “Dil, th fH 
their lips. They have, 50 far a l know, never modified ¢ Neen yi ci 
of their party in the interests of Free Trade, and hitherto T toli a 
only in such rare instances as to be negligible missed any EY ha a 
of capturing a seat from a Unionist Free Trader, PPottaniy fe 
The truth is, I believe, that Free Trade hag not that pr Ae A fh 
influence with Liberals which would make them sacrifice the oan en 
purposes of Liberalism for its sake. They do not care for i iay f a 
servatives cared for the Union in 1886. It is possible ce Con. | at ol 
danger to Free Trade becomes more acute they may see the a ‘i E ii 
larger sacrifices. But so far nothing has been given up. Na e a ae 
establishment and even Home Rule are again, it seems, to bi ne 
in the forefront of their programme ; and all the objects of The nis pl 
including measures like the Hight Hours Act and the Old Age oie 4 
Act, which considerably enlarge the functions of the State l 3 bie 


further departures from the system of natural liberty by which ad f tn 
men, at any rate, were left to make their own bargains and oth |W r 
for their own futures, are keenly pursued without regard to the rigs li 
involved to the maintenance of Free Trade. Finally, by proclaiming purpose 
an uncompromising attack on the House of Lords, the leaders of th | =i! 
Liberal party have raised an insurmountable barrier of separation oe 
between themselves and everyone of Conservative or moderate opinions. | sf taxa 
Very absurdly, they have continued to maintain that the existenceot ff foreign 
Free Trade will be a main issue at the general election side by side whole p 


with their projected constitutional revolution. There are to be tno ee 
dominant issues—so loosely do eminent Liberals think and speak- J sna wo 
the preservation of Free Trade and the destruction of the House o merely: 


Lords. Yet a dominant issue, if the phrase has any useful meaning, | buta o 


should connote a line of division ranging men into two opposig : cae. | 
bodies. There can-no more be two dominant issues between parus f uke of 
than there can be two frontiers between countries. To talk of Fret ppe 
Trade and the House of Lords as the dominant issues at the election's pate 
like talking of the Rhine and the Vosges as the frontier et 48 pract 
France and Germany. To what country, then, it would te y | argu 
do those belong who live between the Rhine and the Vosges * 0 a 
: ho wis Tey mat 
with what party, we may now ask, are those to vote W od fsal | the wor 
maintain both the established Constitution and the establish > ig iD should } 
system of the country? The phrase ‘two dominant igsues I T fue 
fact, a mere confusion. If clear-headed men use it, it can © E | ‘han 4 
secure against the House of Lords the votes of hee ingit tts ite 
afraid of Protection—a design not very ingenuous and § ‘ mua 
Te 


futile. 
Secession to the Liberal party. is, then, rendered 22 
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lor 4 of Liberals to pre ae a Ns of Liberalism to those 
4 Cay ; oo, dJe, a resolve which finds its most strident and repellent 
Pa e ; ity with which the d i : i 
ly, ik in the levity Y estruction of the ancient 
ery a 

af 
Poli 

ir 
y hay 

e 
minan 
tinan, 3 
SC set out, 8 . f Mr. Balf F 
a5 the ion that separates us from Mr. oim, For that purpose let 
need of op call the main features of Mr. Balfour’s policy. 

Ti $ . . . 
Y, Dis. Oe Balfour, in his famous Birmingham speech, gave an outline of r 
Placed < plan : ka 
: his p'an - 

Talis > : 
aa On this question of fiscal reform I do not think there is a better text to be 4 
vil ns iken than that which is given me by the resolution moved by my friend Mr. fe: 
Nd ay g aene nd passed, not merely unanimously, but with enthusiastic acclamation, 
h adult by the whole body of representatives. That resolution divides the question 4 
provide into four heads—broadening the basis of taxation, safeguarding our great pro- 
he risks ductive industries from unfair competition, strengthening your position for the 
laimin purpose of negotiation in foreign markets, and establishing preferential com- 
3 of the mercial arrangements with the colonies and securing for British producers and 

. workmen a further advantage over foreign competitors in the colonial markets. 
aration .. . I think you may approach those four propositions—broadening the basis 
prmons. of taxation, safeguarding productive industries, strengthening our position in a 
ence of foreign markets, and colonial preference—you might, I say, approach the WA 
by side f whole policy from any one of these four propositions, and I believe you would ? 
Hert amive at the same practical result. The policy which is good for one is good F 
wa forthe other, the policy by which one can be promoted the other can be advanced, z i 
Jy i and we oan confidently say that any fiscal changes we carry out would not be Bo 
ousa 0 merely independent efforts to deal first with this proposition and then with that, . a 
eaning, but a comprehensive scheme by which all four of those great causes might be E 


pposing si ad advanced. Well, if it be a matter of indifference, and I think it is, 
parties Sane these propositions you approach the whole policy, let us for the 
of Free is repres A seen it from the revenue side, from the point of view which 
tions Looking at i ie the resolution which deals with the basis of taxation... . 
| n basis of ta 18 trom that point of view alone, how are you going to broaden the 
ares aS practi zan on? Surely there are four principles which may be laid down 
asked, P aa aly mcontroyertible, or, at all events, which I am prepared to support 

» Ant | the ey if necessary. The first is that your duties should be widespread ; 
wish 10 taw TET we they should be small ; the third is that they should not touch : 
d fisel the workin l ® fourth is that they should not alter the proportion in which Er 
8 Classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government. They : 


ai should p 
2 w e a . 
1 “wall, because it is small duties which do not interfere with the natural 


Cours, 
y be | i jor oh of production or consumption ; they should be numerous because, 
ho aft of cosumptic Tevenue and your duties are small, you must have many articles 
ltl | the Question n subject to those duties. Need T argue the other two questions— 
E hodhe Whether they should be applied to raw material, or whether they 
‘ple Those Tequin to alter the balance of material burdens on the working classes ? si 
E À e no argument. 3 i 
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Mr. Balfour’s policy will be seen to amount to thi 
to have customs duties for four purposes : (1) to get a = 
they may be reduced for the benefit of the colonies; ” 
reciprocal concessions ; (3) that they may be varied sae Tet 
against foreign countries in order to obtain gj aie ne 
(4) that they may afford some safeguard against what he Cong 
competition.” For these purposes he designs a tariff aa ; 
but small duties which are not to be on raw material = Utero 
to alter the balance of material burdens on the working aa tet 
most remarkable of all, which are not to alter the natural oe a, 

of production or consumption. This last condition appa the 
entiate his policy sharply from that adopted by France, Ge 0 differ 
America, and recommen , 


ded by the majority of Tarifi oy a 

Certainly a principal object of the tariffs of America, Germa AA 
France is to change the natural course of production and consy ny an 
and if the arguments that are used in favour of Tariff Beton aim 

_ corner of the country have any meaning, it is the purpose of oa 
Reform in like manner to change that natural course. When a 
instance, Mr. George Bowles is attacked in Norwood for a o 
promise to support a duty which would restrict the import F 

' doors and window-frames into this country, it would seem that ` 
might reply that he was only insisting on Mr. Balfour’s principle that 
duties should not interfere with the natural course of production and 
consumption. But it might perhaps be rejoined that Mr. Balfou, 
in the fourth branch of his policy, contemplates customs duties as a 
safeguard against unfair competition. And this is precisely the most 
doubtful and obscure part of Mr. Balfour’s policy. What competition, 
in his meaning, is ‘ unfair’ ? The classical Birmingham speech 
appears to throw no light on this problem. But in other utterance 
including his last speech in the House of Commons delivered on the 
19th of February, the competition which he appears to desire to 
prevent is the competition of goods during a period of depression, 
which are sold in our market at a price not determined by the ordinary 
cost of production. Such importation of goods is ordinarily caled 
‘dumping,’ and, since the phrase is convenient, I will use it, quote 
a passage from Mr. Balfour’s speech as describing what dumpi 
is. He supposes the tariff-protected manufacturers tO speak ʻ 


follows : 


We will build our mills upon a scale that will supply 
in good times, and in bad times we shall no doubt suffer, bu rice, 
put our surplus produce in the neighbouring Free Trade market a SHa 
may be, that will not pay interest on our capital, but that will enable’ gn tt 
our hands and not dissipate the staff, and to keep our machinery ; en pakt 
whole, and to pour out our surplus produce in bad times upon ths oe we 
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The same process is described in Mr. B 
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ary position of the manufacturer under Free Trade. 
Suc! +, the position of his protected rival, who controls his home ma 
hi angers of over-production appear in their most be 
e Aed slackens, compelling him, if he desires 
e supply, he has a way of escape not open t 
Instead of closing works, dismissing hands, and running machinery 
prother. ve, he may hope that the markets benevolently opened to him by 
time, untries may enable him to dispose of his surplus abroad, at prices 
often very much lower, than the prices which his quasi-monopoly 
him to obtain at home, but at prices which nevertheless make the double 
domestic and foreign, remunerative as a whole. 
Why, it may be asked, is no similar policy open to the manufacturer in a 
Country? Because Free Trade makes it difficult for him to obtain control 
Free | home markets ; and because, unless he has this control, it is difficult for 
ies fix two prices, a low foreign and a high domestic one. If he attempts it 
he will be undersold in the home market by his rivals, or even, if the divergence 
of price exceed the double cost of carriage, by himself! His own goods will be 
reimported. He will become his own most dangerous competitor ! 
It is worthy of note that in theory it is not only possible that the foreign 
rices charged by the quasi-monopolist should be less than the home price, but 
even that they shou/d be less than the cost of production. And it has often 
heen so in practice. Foreign steel, for instance, has been sold in this country 
at a price for which no English manufacturer could produce it—or foreign 
manufacturer either, without the double aid of combination and protection.! 


is the ordin Com- 


rkets. 
nignant form. 
to maintain prices, 
o his less favoured 


iransaction, 


Tt seems that the sort of importation which is here contemplated 
must be of a limited amount. Not every industry is of a character 
to make continuous production on a large scale a very important matter, 
nor in the case of any industry can production be artificially kept up 
in times of depression unless, in addition to a tariff, there is a combina- 
tion to control the home market. Accordingly, while we hear a good 
deal/about dumping in some branches of commerce, notably in the 
iron trade, there is no reason to think that dumped goods are at all 
alarge proportion of the total imports. If, then, ‘ unfair competition ° 
only means dumping, the fourth object of Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham 
policy would only interfere with no extensive part of the import trade 
of the country. All the rest would only pay the duty which Mr. 
Balfour has expressly stated is to be small because ‘it is small duties 
which do not interfere with the natural course either of production or 
consumption,’ 

s ae bea correct account of Mr. Balfout’s fiscal policy, it must 
vinced P at it cannot satisfy either a convinced Free Trader or a con- 
a a ae Even those parts of his policy like retaliation, 
consist Y dumping, and the levying of revenue, which are not 
excite FE wia the theoretical principles of Free Trade, y 
Mecha; Pprehensions in the minds of Free Traders on account of the 
co which Mr, Balfour apparently intends to use. A general 


' Insular Free Trade, Paragraphs 62 and 53. 
Vor, LXV—No, 386 ; Ge RR 
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tariff against all countries for the purpose of retaliation of 
dumped goods, and of collecting revenue, would be co : i ex 
ambiguous. In its practical working it could hardly esca 
tionist developments at the instance of the numerous ho d : 
tionists by whose support it would be enacted. On the other h Proteg, 
convinced Protectionist desires something more. He wish and, the 
the scientific control of foreign trade by means of import d cs 
a view to the encouragement of British industries. He wa ; 
precisely what Mr. Balfour appears to deprecate, the changin in ie, 
natural course of production and consumption, lta ee the 
idea, but perhaps a correct one, that this Birmingham policy, d ae 
adherence to which is being imposed on every Unionist a 
is in its true character such as would secure the support of ate 
of the principal divisions of economic opinion. Perhaps if ctl 
fully understood Mr. Balfour’s meaning, the more ardent Tait 

Reformers would find themselves as little able to assent Witho 

reservation to the Birmingham policy as any member of the Union 
Free Trade Club. } assi 


. > Bee 
ites with 


It is possible, however, that the above is not the true interpretation A 
of Mr. Balfour’s doctrine of ‘unfair competition.’ In his recent a 
speech in the House of Commons he certainly appears to regard the le 
Continental tarifis as beneficial to the countries that adopt them. He P 4 
praised, in particular, the stability which he believed a tariff to secure, S 
but a tariff does not, by itself, secure what Mr. Balfour calls stability, Ma 
It does not, on the one hand, prevent dumping, as Canadian experience the 
shows; it does not, on the other hand, control the home marke ia 
unless it is supplemented by some kind of trust or syndicate. I can dee 
hardly suppose that Mr. Balfour desires to see trusts and syndicates 
established in this country. But it is not easy to understand the tak 
relevance of his arguments about stability, if he shrinks from enabling enc 
combinations to control home competition. In short, on this part cou 
of his policy we still require more light. If Mr. Balfour would tell us Id 
what he regards as fair competition, his meaning would be made cleat. wit 
Hitherto the obscurity in his utterances which has so often been bet 
complained of, has always arisen from one cause—his ean like 
namely, to limit his policy on what may be called its ps per 
side. He has often explained the distinctions between his po r or 
and the existing system; but how his policy would differ, for examp | T 
from the German system, if it differed at all, he has never explam i 
Similarly, while he has described the sort of importation whic a ; 
regards as mischievous, he has never stated what kind of ae y 
he approves and would leave unrestricted. We hear of unfan o. T 
petition from him, but we are not told what competition 18 nt Px 
and we cannot certainly judge whether he means to limit his ee A A 
to dumping, or whether all foreign competition would fall pore ony 


: no 
same condemnation. My own opinion is that he means 
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n of dumping, and that he no more Wishes to restrict 


ictio 
ding pont si (e.g. of doors and window-frarnes) than does Mr 
ang porma A ; put until the doubt is cleared up, it would by itself 
E ia A ules aa Trader from assenting without reservation 
3 f -_ ming bam k 
i the P the nona = ihes out of the four points of the Birmingham 
see E So ae ihe difficulty with which Free Traders are encountered 
ta it e to an Lon doubt ate to one precise purport of the 
i th a In regard to unfair competition * Mr. Balfour might do 
hy Peeing to make matters clear by explaining what competition he 
erha] a, and what competition he excludes from that description. 
date, in respect to the revenue tarifi and to the policy of retaliation the 
ther doubt relates only to the machinery by which the policy will be carried 
Yone out, and js therefore unavoidable. It can only be cleared up when . 
Larifi roposals are definitely made to Parliament. I make no criticism M 
thout i on Mr. Balfour m noting the impossibility of giving an unreserved 
onist assent to what is not yet defined. But how strange it is that numerous boy 
i speakers and writers seem to regard it as natural, proper and requisite 
ation that candidates for the House of Commons should pledge themselves 
eent | peforehand to support they know not what. It is evident that such 
d the pledges, if they are to become usual in public life, will destroy all rational 
. He ground for having a House of Commons at all. It would be no more 
cure, usein our Constitution than the College of Electors is in that of America. 
lity, Manifestly, if the deliberations of Parliament are to be of value at all 
rience they must be entered upon with a certain amount of freedom in respect 
arket to the conclusions at which its members are to arrive. A pre-arranged 
T can decision makes deliberation a sham. ‘p> 
cates The part of the Birmingham policy to which it seems necessary to 
d the take an objection in principle is that which relates to Colonial Prefer- 
bling ence. Ido not say that there is no kind of preferential policy which ‘ 
pat à could ever be adopted without grave political or economic mischiefs. Le 
elus Š Ido say that if by Colonial Preference is meant a policy of bargaining ; £ 
Re with the colonies and adjusting a number of commercial treaties es 
ee i 


between the different parts of the Empire, such a policy is far more 
arh likely to end in discord than in harmony. No one can watch the 
p periodic renewals of commercial treaties between the great protectionist 
a countries of Europe without observing how fruitful such negotiations 
n we in ill-humour and friction. It is not too much to say that the 
sa pane that agreements for promoting mutual trade by means of 


oe diferential duties lead to unity or even to friendship is contradicted 
ae th Xperience as well as by a priori reasoning. We once had preferen- 
sis sah ae in favour of the Colonies, and the Colonies were pie 
otio R devoted to the Mother Country than they are now. On : - 
er the more B Separation from the Empire seemed in me 
moe out that Cobd than it does at present. Mr. Lyttelton, mace, p 


den anticipated that Eree Trade would dissolve the con- 
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nection with the Colonies, but it is hard to see what Rs 19 
are supposed to derive from that fact. It shows, it is “Uction wf i 
Cobden was wrong, but this illustration of human fallibing aa that 3 
of biographical interest. Plainly, Free Trade has not cae i only p 
Empire. On the contrary, after sixty years of Free Trade Ved thy F 
nine years, to be more precise, for the last preferential dut £ forty, A 
abolished till 1860—the Empire is more closely boung to a not sh 
ever. Nor is this all. While the Colonies were not go er than im 
preference existed as they are now, the withdrawal of j : When du 
very naturally gave them offence and was one of the causes ee ing 
Canada into making a commercial treaty with the United set as 
Can our advocates of preference be sure that there will neve tates, the 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, of the preference that they T bea al 
to establish? It is one among the many mischiefs of the oe clo 
that there is no going back without danger. Further still a wh 
teaching is curiously at variance with what took place in reaperi ty obs 
the commercial treaty between Canada and the United S ie the 
cording to preferentialists, the treaty ought to have been the first ie, le 
to political unity between the two contracting parties. But, in hha in 
after it had lasted a number of years it led, as commercial treaties ‘i A 
often do lead, to a quarrel. The treaty was broken off, and the rely a 
tions of Canada and the United States have never been so cordial again, han 
Experience, therefore, does not sustain the preferentialist policy, nan 
And, surely, it might seem clear to any fair-minded inquirer that goo 
arrangements which pre-suppose that the Colonies and the Mother wat 
Country are distinct bodies with separate, and possibly conflicting, 
interests, cannot make for unity. We shall draw the Empire together, veh 
not by formally recognising and powerfully emphasising the separate- be 
ness of its different parts, but rather by seeking out opportunities Wer 
for common action when the Empire can move and feel as a single aga 


whole. Such common action does, as the South African War showed, { tha: 
effectually strengthen the sentiment of unity throughout the body. i 
One of the economic aspects of preference presents also an msuper 


able objection. The taxation of food is, we are told, a necessary pat itn 
of the policy of Colonial Preference. But the taxation of food implis Ta 
the taxation of the very poorest of the people. It is quite true a assi 
the burden thus thrown is in popular controversy often much o a Uni 
stated ; but state it as soberly and moderately as you please, it em ie 
a fact that there is a burden. Those who are on the very oa Ih 
of the workhouse must pay taxation on the necessaries of life, anin ot 
other taxation can that be said. I cannot think it either J” be a 
reasonable: that those who are living on this level of misery £ A Tar 
made to pay taxation for anything except the national Se ver that 


a preferential policy contemplates that they should pay ous, 2 
make richer the colonial farmers who are already very pie k- 
those manufacturing interests, like the woollen producers 
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if0 might gain from reductions in the colonial tariff, but are 
ghire, ji far above the level of destitution. The half-destitute Si 
bread alone presses are not, indeed, a numerous es 

ably they exist, and to add in however slight a depts 
g egree 


g of their lot in order to enrich other British citizens 


x on. 


W. m . 
t ynquestion 


duty: t 
‘ng the poozes o 7 
ah sixpence a month (or any other sum at which the incidence of 
each SE 


the propose 


collected was : À : : 
clothiers of Yorkshire, and is there any one, either here orin the colonies, 


vho would defend or tolerate such an arrangement? This, it will be 
observed, is an argument which rests upon no exaggerations about 
the big and little loaf ; it depends on an indisputable statement of fact. 
Tauggest to Tariff Reformers that 1t 1s an argument that will certainly 
in the Jong run be fatal to the taxation of food for purposes of prefer- 
ence. Even if such taxation be imposed it will be reversed after the 
following general election. An English working-class electorate will 
not permanently endure the taxing of the almost starving for the 
benefit of those who are better off. The tax if imposed will be repealed 
and the system of preference dislocated. Yet whatever else may be 
good for the Empire, we are surely agreed that sharp changes in the 
mutual relations of its parts will be bad. 

Assimilation of Unionist Free Trade opinion to the policy of fiscal 
reform must, therefore, like secession, be set aside. It might, indeed, 
be possible, so far as some sections of the policy are concerned, if it 
were made clear that the dangers of Protection could be guarded 
against. But, in respect to Colonial Preference, at any rate on a more 
than complimentary scale, and especially if involving the taxation 
of food, the disagreement appears to be beyond adjustment. 

The sore cannot be healed by secession or by assimilation. Could 
1t not be healed by toleration ? I think it could ; but in arguing this 
Tam, of course, in a difficulty. The questions of seceding or of 
Tee opinion are questions depending on the judgment of 
rene Traders, and about that J am in a measure able to 
Sees, toleration depends on what those who are ee 

ace a Tariff Reform is beneficial may think it wise to a 
G £ or toleration I must endeavour to put myself ae ne 
and ee ar Tariff Reformer, or else my words will aaa 

wif’ Ref, tis, then, speaking from the point of view s s 
lat tcletation ee form the main body of the pariy P 
Patriotic, 1on of Unionist Free Traders within its ranks is wise an 


ose who favour exclusion reason somewhat like this. They 
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urge that Tariff Reform is the first object of the party. 
impossible to be a member of a party and disagree with ite fit va 
and that, therefore, the position of Unionist Free Traderg ig at leet, 
a false one. And going more into detail, they point out th senti 
first session of a Unionist Parliament Tariff Reform vite 
principal business in the House of Commons, those wh 
scientiously opposed to Tariff Reform will immediately fing the 
obliged to vote against their party and if Possible put fae 
minority, thus destroying at the outset the Unionist Goy enue ing 
This argument in its more general form depends Upon th nt, 
ment that Tariff Reform is the first object of the Unionist 
by which is meant that it is so immensely the most important mee 
that it outweighs everything else. To maintain this pond 
Balfour’s authority is quoted. He, it is said, has declared ine 
Reform to be the first object of the Party. But, in fact, Mr, Ballou 
language is different, and essentially different, from the doctrin 
which is attributed to him. What Mr. Balfour said in his fan 
Valentine’s Day letter was that ° Fiscal Reform is, and must remain 
the first constructive work of the Unionist party.’ Those who ar 
familiar with the precision with which Mr. Balfour uses language, 
will not need to be reminded that the word ‘ constructive” cay 
assuredly not be treated as redundant. It obviously implies a limita. 
tion of the word ‘ first. The Speaker is reckoned the first commoner, 
but he takes precedence behind the House of Lords. In like manner 
we shall not be wrong in assuming that the ‘ first constructive work’ 
ranks behind some, at any rate, of the defensive works of the party. 
T feel confident that Mr. Balfour reckons fiscal reform as less important 
than the maintenance of the Union, or of the House of Lords, or of the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland ; and I should hear 
without surprise that he reckoned the defence of denominational rl 
gious education as a more important matter than the party’s first 
constructive work.’ Nor (if I am right) is his point of view diffrent 
from that of the great majority of his supporters. To Conservatives 
the defence of the great and fundamental institutions of the count) 
ee: is naturally of prior concern to any constructive work. ee i 
es: therefore, no obvious and self-evident absurdity in those who Nes 
mt sympathise with the defensive objects of the Unionist party ae 
P j Unionist members, and co-operating in Parliament as we | 
with the rest of the party, although they may not appr’ © f 
* first constructive work.’ . parliament 
The detailed argument, that Unionist Free Traders vq therefor! : 
will necessarily be driven to vote against Tarifi Reform and PA 
wreck the Unionist Government, would have much more MgO attr f 
were a more numerous body. But in that case it is cae f ai 
would correspond to such a force of opinion in the comey n can be 
Reform would be impossible. As things stand they are 


Apri 


© ate 


© state. 
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Apri a The case, then, of a Government depending solely on 

iti oly ê an could hardly arise, for no Government would attempt 

ject theit § k as Tariff Reform unless supported by a numerous majority. f 
tly i aue ne presence of some dissentients on the back benches ig so far i 
nthe And ie unprecedented or unusual that it is the ordinary state of 

th from be ey few measures of a highly controversial character have 

con. things: Perish Parliament which have secured in the division lobby 
selva passed mous support of the party that promoted them. Indeed i 
ing the ee is to be excluded from the House of Commons who dissents 

t. if every” arty on any issue sufficiently important to cause the destrwes 

State. from a Government, the ranks of both parties will be much reduced. 

rty- ao that Tarifi Reform is carried in the first session of the next 

Natter Eo ait, in the second session some other question of capital 

n Mb ae ance will be taken up—let us suppose the education question. 
Tang imp this question there will doubtless be a few dissentients corre- ao 
fow Upor he Unionist Free Traders in the first session. And this 


sponding to t 


trine issue, not less than Tariff Reform, will involve the existence of the Ki 

T ? Unionist Government which deals with it. In respect to education, 4 

ee as in respect to fiscal reform, we have from Mr. Balfour certain prin- 

TA ciples laid down which he recommends for public acceptance. Yet 

, i jg it proposed that every Unionist candidate is to be required to 

ne, assent to the settlement of the education question upon the basis 

Teer of parents’ rights, or to forfeit the support of the party ? Evidently 

‘ae such rigour of orthodoxy would be ruinous. No party can exist 

ware unless toleration is extended even to those who are dissentient on ; 

party. an issue of capital importance—that is to say, on an issue upon which k 

Oriani the existence of a Government may depend. ah 

ofthe _ Nor, even looking singly at Tariff Reform and considering its pe 

iien interests alone, will the toleration of dissension be found to be unfair Ex 

al reli- or inexpedient. It is sometimes said that Free Traders expect to P 
Y 


‘int | Set the best of both worlds, to have all the advantages of membership — 
ifferent of a great party, and at the same time to have liberty to hinder that 


Baty 


vative great party’s policy. If among the advantages of membership of a 24 
sountty great party is included a claim for office when the party comes into 3 
nere is, power, the presumption attributed to Free Traders would certainly be $ 

warmly | Hee But I cannot imagine that any Free Trader has ever enter- x 

ating aS aned the smallest anticipation of office in a Tariff Reform Parliament. F i 
as alt = Balfour will be very unwise if, when he is preparing to carry cio 
, of is Reform, he does not confine his selection of colleagues to those pe 
. ne wholeheartedly with him in his plan. Not merely professed a 

jament monst Free Traders, but anyone who has misgivings as to the $ 


misd > 
efor p that ea i the policy should assuredly be left out. Of all the errors 
ithe) f © the destruction of Mr. Balfour’s last administration none, 


Perha : 
a $ tatie Was more considerable than the attempt to keep in one 
f be 3 hearife Sentlemen who upon the main issue of the day were not m 
ath agreement. But if only membership of Parliament 1s the 2 
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advantage in question, it may fairly be urged that eve i 
point of view of Tariff Reform many Unionist Free 1 N from tha 


earned some claim to reward. For they have labours hay a 
labouring, to destroy the present Government, and in so doin, A ate bs 
whether they like it or not, necessarily helping Tariff Refor Boy a a Dg 
Liberalism be overthrown, Tariff Reform will get its Skena a I fet 
really be the good cause its supporters believe, its chance Willy ea pa 
success. Unionist Free Traders are thus indirectly labo ati h 
Tarifi Reform, little as they like that aspect of their exar a 
are doing in fact precisely what they ask their Tariff Relorn hey Mr. 
to do, making the immediate defence of great institutions thei lends to 
political object. By the action of Liberals in uniting the a first ore 
Free Trade to the cause of unjust and revolutionary change U w 
Free Traders have been driven to fight against both. In a Monis bet 
their exertions it is not much to ask from Tariff Reformers aa to Bu 
to be allowed to serve their country within the walls of Pade a 
Their claim is not unfair and its granting is expedient for Tarif A 
Reform. Suppose it be denied ; suppose, instead of toleration, DA ant 
tinuance of these disputes within the party which I have compared Un 
to a running sore ; suppose what is, I am afraid, only too likely to 
happen, the aggravation of the dispute by recriminations and re- Fre 
taliatory measures taken on the one side and the other, does anyone pal 
doubt that Tariff Reform (not to speak of all the other and greater by 
objects of the Unionist Party) will lose much more than it can pos: an 
sibly gain ? Itwould bestrange indeed if a prolonged and bitter feud by 
carried on with all the forms of agitation between Unionist Free sec 
Traders and Tariff Reformers did not cost the Unionist party much bec 
more than the few seats whose retention by Free Traders is supposed me 
to be so intolerable a concession. bu 
These considerations are so obvious that I ask myself why its | thi 
that any Tariff Reformer is averse from toleration. The only sugges- ba 
tion I will make is that some Tariff Reformers wish to do much mot u 
than carry a particular measure in a particular session of Parliament y 
They wish permanently to change the character of the Unionist party. T j 
It is, with them, no question of half a dozen conscientious dissentients | 3 
being out of harmony with their party for a single session, but rather | i 
of the continuance within the party of a body of opinion alien a af 
what they would fain have to be its essential characteris. ‘6 iis 
tectionism is to some people more than a policy : it 1s @ politica. A c sp 
Tt belongs, in their minds, to a general scheme of thought a Hee see 
affairs, and in a party which adopted that scheme of thon a d be 
Free Traders would unquestionably be out of place. Tas “fp ihe of 
the more extreme Tarif Reformers is, I suppose, TORG at pluto We 
Unionist party into a Protectionist party; into & pam) p W dig 
cratic defence, somewhat callous about public corup Js 


; 5 eee the 
zealous for industrial progress; a party not indifferent to 
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put seeking the remedy for those evils rather in the 


l thy of P° es aternal EE. than in the training of personal 
te ae under the discipline oi 1 pe sud self-help; a party setting i 
ate chara" ficiency and greatness of their country, but not often re- i 
Y ar, pigh € n the ultimate ethical justification for national greatness; a 
n l fec ng Oio rt, in its better elements nobly pagan, in its worse some- 
litis patj "aly self-interested. To such a party Unionist Free Traders 
an its what al aor would belong. But I do not believe that either KA 
i a pel palfour or the majority of Conservatives wish the Unionist party f 
Aley . o its general character. To them Tariff Reform is not a 
lends to os a particular measure which they believe to be beneficial, 
a cae in the end the forces of opinion will not compel a cleavage 
ond en the two types Sage Reformers may well be doubted. 
rn for But at present it is enoug oram purpose to note the distinction, 
claim and to appeal to the great majority of my Conservative friends not to £ 
nt. allow themselyes to assent to a policy of exclusion which for the 
Tarif mere purpose of carrying Tarifi Reform is unnecessary and unwise, 7 
on P o and) ca only be ma e ee as a preliminary to transforming J 
i ‘onism into a novel and alien shape. 
a E may be asked, from an opposite standpoint, whether Unionist 
Ad Te- Free Traders are justified in continuing to co-operate with the Unionist 
nyone party even if their existence within it be tolerated. As I have argued, 
Teater by doing so they endanger Free Trade. Is this patriotic? I would 
1 pos- answer, first, that Liberals have forced us into some such position 
r feud by their persistent subordination of Free Trade to Liberalism, and, 
t Free secondly, that Free Trade can afford to run some risks precisely j 
much because it is a sound cause. By helping to turn out a Liberal Govern- pe 
posed ment we are, as I have said, labouring to give Tarifi Reform a chance ; 2 A 
but that chance will benefit it only if it be a wiser measure than we 
y itis think. In the end, after all, the good cause tends to survive and the 
ugges: bad one to collapse, whatever may be the temporary effect of cross 
j more | currents of opinion and. the adroit management of political tactics. 
ment. And it is in this reflection that the good cause is better than 
party. the bad, and that it really matters to be right, that Unionist Free 
ntients Traders must find comfort amidst the discouragements of their 
rather Position. This must be our watchword to put to flight the fiends of 
n from depression and dismay : we are right. Weareright when we deny that 
Pro a revenue can be raised from foreigners; when we resist as 
| faith oth wasteful and demoralising the manipulation by the State of the 
pull ee and courses of commerce; when we deprecate the folly of 
se x ng to bind the Empire together by a quadrennial squabble 
i of an its members over profit and loss, and denounce the injustice 
p y xing the food of the hungry to add to the wealth of the thriving: 
pluto -© are right, again, whe t against the scandals of Trish 
p but | disorder, and acains ee a d dismember the 
ay Sy kingdom į against the recklessness which woul 18 ; 
ew into different nationalities; when we shrink from entrusting 
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the whole legislative authority to a single chamber. pr 
defend the ancient relations of Church and State. Tẹ i og the, a 
this conviction that we are able to endure a position cer a E 
gratifying to ambition nor agreeable to ease. And whi] 
remain unchanged, we cannot without baseness dese 
We must keep_our ears_open to the counsels of reason 


i b 
a 
ur Opin; 
rt that mt 
» OUT ‘On, 


we cannot yield to reason or to fact we must not surre 
or to threats. To the kindly remonstrances of our 
ignoble menaces of those whom we have given no ¢ 
enemies, to the impatience of partisans who have Jost 
independence, to the vehemence of reformers, who ¢ 
in sober moderation one public interest against ano 
of all sorts, harsh and genial, intelligent and ignora, 
answer. brief, sufficient, sustaining : we are right. 


nder to Care 
friends, to 
ause to bg 
their Valte 
annot bala, 
ther, to a 
nt, we have 


for 
Nee 
tics 
One 


Hucx Ceon, 
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RTY.FOUR YEARS AT THE COLONIAL 


NM OFFICE 


lg for 
lanca 
Titiog : pnt ee 
On tn goes without saying that any institution of such a nature as a 
Government Department must undergo many and Important changes a 
p in the course of forty odd years. 3 But in the case of a Department the 
l business of which must necessarily depend mainly on external com- Fo; 


munications, it is obvious that such changes will be of exceptional 
magnitude and importance. ' 

When I entered the Colonial Office in 1864, ocean telegraphy was 
till in its infancy. The only existing cable was to North America ; 
md South and West Africa, the Eastern Colonies, Australia, and the 
West Indies were still only accessible by mail. The result was that 
even in the case of a despatch of the utmost importance, addressed 
say to Hong Kong or Australia, the question at issue, so far 
as an answer to that particular despatch was concerned, might 


be put comfortably to sleep for the best part of four months. And pbs 
as in those days even mails were few and far between compared with E F 
what they are now, the opportunities for communication of any kind i 
with our Colonial Empire were necessarily somewhat infrequent. Apart yi 


moreover from actual correspondence with the Colonies, the circum- 
stances governing what may be called the domestic life of the office were 
very different. Questions in Parliament, which now create endless 
work during the session for a large section of the staff, were then of 
onp aratively rare occurrence. No one, with the exception of a few 
‘pecialists—mostly self-constituted—knew or cared much about 
Colonial affairs; and the life of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
was dignified ease compared with what it is now. It indeed makes 
ne quite uncomfortable to think of the consternation that would have 
cn produced at that time if the office had woke up one morning to 
at String of perhaps thirty odd questions—by no means an outa 
to ‘Nee eee down for that day alone. And when, a : 
iene the gigantic development of the Colonial Empire 7 
ections during the last quarter of a century 1s taken into consiaera 


ice ie hardly to be wondered at that the atmosphere of the Cae 
| Was characterised by a placidity to which the “strenuous ate el 
599 $ 
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of the present day offers a somewhat remarkable contra 

of importance there were at times, of course; but ag a k 
either settled by ‘ the man on the spot,” not then, be a 
merely ‘a man at the end of a wire,’ or else resolyeg th eme 
leisurely academic discussions on paper, which have ] Su 
honourable sepulture at the Record Office. Looking r a 
therefore, from the more modern standpoint, it can ha the 
that the work of the Colonial Office was in those days rd] 
remember an official who was then about halfway up 


Ong sj 


heay 


who had already made his mark, and afterwards became pee ang T 
Colonial Governor, offering to make a bet that if he Were et eet} 
choose his day between mails, he would undertake for hone ty sii 
transact the whole business of the office himself, beginning y day to i 
opening of the first despatches or letters, the registering and be the assi 
of all papers, the drafting and copying of any’ despatches i ua alth 
that might be required in answer, the interviewing of all oalle disc 
in short, the carrying out of every detail of work down to the w Int 
of the last letter. But no one could be found to take the het. a pe 

PES the | 


assuming that the necessary arrangements could have been made for 
him to carry out his object, there is very little doubt that he would sup} 


have won it. of y 

It is curious to look back to some of the easy-going arrangements Ge 
that prevailed in those days. One well-known and talented head of T 
an important department, who found that attendance at the office was a 
not altogether conducive to the maintenance of his health, was allowed Us 
to live away from London altogether, and to do his work at home, me 


Official papers were supposed to be sent to him every day, and these he halk 


certainly dealt with in the most capable manner, his writings, in the in th 
form of minutes, etc., being monuments of erudition ; but any practical lan 
supervision of his department was of course under such circumstances only 
out of the question. Another official who held a highly-paid appoint: 4 and 

ment, the nature of which nothing should induce me to reveal, but while 
which had then become practically a sinecure, never appeared at the getti 
office at all during the daytime. But an occasional belated jumor publ 
clerk, hurrying away at what would then be considered an outrageously but 
late hour for departure, would come across a mysterious and ae Was | 
looking individual, stealing along a passage to a sequestered apartmen not | 
where he was accustomed to perform such work as could be fous a 
him during the watches of the night; and would be informed a | viio 
enquiry that it was Mr. ——, the ——. I only once, I as ina | ti 
sight of him myself, and I never knew of anyone who referred t0 a h 2 
as more than a chance acquaintance ; but there he had been i a at hs 
years ; and when one day, or rather one night, he quietly ae odd deg, 

and his place was not filled up, it was somehow felt that ag ity 


F: 


institution had passed away. 


P ols 
But whatever little irregularities may have been permitted 
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the juniors, 
> but it was 


-_ officers; it was quite another matter in the cage of 
ihe senior heir ordinary work could be regarded as severe - 
at the Mant, and no doubt rightly, that their tim 
‘dered oe With this laudable object in view, it wag ordained 
e p TAA pressing affairs of State were for the moment = 
that whene “aik devote ourselves to the less elevating occupation 


nce, 1 S 4 
e ying Jetters and despatches, entering them in books—a singularly 


e should be 


very Propet 
much t 
chambers wh 


assist the scu z h : : 
although this class of work was then considered an excellent thing for 


discipline, it had an important effect upon our enjoyment of life. 
In those days there were no fussy Orders in Council or inquisitorial 
Treasury Minutes respecting leave of absence ; and by the traditions of 
the office everyone in the higher division, junior clerks included, was 
supposed to be entitled to two months’ regular leave at a certain time 
of year, with as much more in the way of occasional days as he could 
get. The granting of this latter privilege was in the hands of the 
heads of departments ; and it depended entirely on the views Tespec- 
tively entertained by these authorities whether a junior clerk got a 
good many odd days or perhaps none at all. I myself was so unfor- 
tunate as to be attached, on entering the office, to the department of 
an estimable but crotchety old baronet, who had no sympathy with 
holidays himself and was unable to understand any necessity for them 
in the case of others. Coming straight from Harrow, my ideas were, 
Tam afraid, more centred on cricket than anything else ; but it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that I was able to screw a very occasional 
and grudgingly bestowed day out of my chief during the summer, 
while Thad the mortification of seeing those in other departments 
getting away pretty much when they liked. The exigencies of the 
ee ae could hardly be said to have stood much in the way i 
E Ae as there was any copying or ‘ entering to be done, i 
a hat Tshould be there to do it. The office hours were certain y 

„o 6 M themselves, for even my special bureaucrat was quite 
sted if we appeared tually at 12 and remained till 5.30, at 
hich hour a 1 punctually a an P 
is broy i wathout fail, he himself would be tucked carefully i 
enforcin ATR and driven home to West Kensington. And w E 
Wag Rie al MOL discipline on his subordinates, the good old Sac 
is daily h not to impair his own constitution by overwork. J a 

. abit, after luncheon, to ensconce himself in a cunning’y 
ocking-chair, and for exactly one hour to devote himself, 
to the perusal of old Quarterly Reviews, to which it was 


i 
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understood that bygone members of his family had been 4 
contributors, and from which he doubtless derived much eqip We 
and support. During this period he was very Properly att ration 


inaccessible; and it would in fact have been dangerous to diet Bethe a 
Tt is hardly necessary to say that we were careful to run no i him, ; ‘a 
incurring his displeasure ; but we considered it only right on thus A 
the example of our chief by allowing our own minds to unbend in Alloy Fi 
directions. Not long after I joined, the premises occupied by the | a 
were enlarged by the annexation of some territory on the upper fe al 

of No. 11 Downing Street, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ } Oop 
next door ; and one afternoon, when two or three of us were exits pet 
the new quarters, we came upon a staircase m a dark corner ihe pas 
appeared to lead nowhere in particular. This clearly needeq inva at dou 
tion ; buton ascending as far as we could go, we found to outed gi- any 
that it ended abruptly about five feet below a landing to which a an 
ordinary fitness of things it ought to have led. We were net E des 
however, in pulling ourselves up by our arms, and there we founda a 
nest of three or four small square rooms, unfurnished and uninhabited a 
and evidently not intended for present use. We looked at each other wy 
and one great thought simultaneously flashed upon us—it was der a 
that Providence had designed these rooms for fives courts. We Jog a 
no time in carrying our idea into execution and Communicating oy the 
discovery to others; and afternoon fives soon became a regular jp. At 
stitution, shifts from the various departments relieving each other as ag 
the ‘exigencies of the public service’ permitted. But the attention of disi 
some high functionary on the first floor began to be attracted bya abo 
curious rumbling sound, accompanied by vibrations, that appeared | bee 
to set in about the same time every afternoon. The building was an be ¢ 
old one, and some uneasiness began to be felt as to the possibility of imp 
there being anything wrong with the foundations or superstructure: mys 
But this idea was soon dismissed, and, moreover, such scientific invest was 
gations as were within the scope of the officekeeper and his assistants ther 
appeared to point to the disturbances proceeding from above rather for. 
than below. The end of it all was that one afternoon we were caught Wor 
in flagrante delicto, and arraigned before the higher authorities. y did 
expected to get a tremendous wigging, but I am bound to say that t 4 a 
behaved in the most gentlemanlike manner, and we were merely ae e 
that we must ‘ go and play somewhere else.’ Another and even m0 . 
who by natu? fron 


popular recreation, being within the compass of those 
or disposition were not appealed to by the more energe caine 
fives, was that of dart-throwing. I cannot remember cea n ig he 
this began, but it rapidly “caught on.’ A target was marke ae 
a,cupboard door (in my room, I regret to state); an office need ae | i 
in an office pencil from which the lead had been pertialy mette A r 
firmly secured by red tape, and weighted with sealing-w2% wept Offic 
dart; and everything was complete. Itwasa most fascinating © 1 


tic exercise 0 mee 


> 
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yen some of the higher-—not quite the highest— officials would 
and pally succumb to it. They would come in and Fron star 
ut would at die eg? eme seize upon a dart and indulge in f 
at US. tes’ target practice, which they appeared to enjoy as ae 


few Bes. With this support, we felt that our p 


A TOCeedings we 

I : 3 were 
as 0U llowed and justified ; and it seemed in fact 5 
poroughly ha ; seemed in fact to be generally 


cognised that the sport of dart-throwing was not a practice that 
pecvo a 


jled for official interference. 
ch All this may no doubt appear somewhat frivolous ; 
haps be excused as tending to illustrate the contrast 
Ue and the present time, when the stafi of the office i 
doubled, when ceaseless activity prevails from early in th 
any time in the evening, the busiest period of the day often being at 
an hour when in former days the office would have been silent and 
deserted, and when anyone who should suggest the idea of fives or 
dart-throwing as an agreeable and lawful relaxation would be regarded 
as having taken leave of his senses. I will now endeavour to approach 
my subject in a more serious manner. 

I had not been long in the Colonial Office before I began to ex- 
perience a growing sense of disappointment—a feeling that somehow 
or other things were not what I had expected, or what in my opinion 
they ought to have been. I will not pretend that there was anything 
‘Imperial’ about my sentiments at that early age; but I had never- 
theless formed certain ideals, which seemed in a fair way to be rudely 
dispelled. I had pictured the Colonial Office to myself as a dignified 
abode of mystery, excitement, and la haute politique, where I should 
beentrusted with weighty secrets, and where, in plain English, I should 
be able to ‘ fancy myself’ as an active participator in some of the most 
important and delicate affairs of State. Instead of this, I found 
myself in a sleepy and humdrum office, where important work 
was no doubt done, but simply because it had got to be done; where 
there seemed no enthusiasm, no esprit de corps, and no encouragement 
for individual exertion. And, what to my foolish imagination seemed 
Worst of all, I very soon began to realise that the Colonial Office 
did not occupy the position in the eyes of the world that even I was 
a to feel it ought to have done. I could not understand this at 

€ time, but I understand it very well now. 

Among Leech’s early Victorian ‘ Pictures of Life and Character, 
eee collection of Mr. Punch,’ there appears an illustration of the 

; ne of two ‘ Dandy M.P.s ’ in Rotten Row— ; 
ate RST Dan Dy M.P.—Pwowogation to be late this year on accoun 

eae Colonial bills, I hear. 

n ne Drrro—Bother the Colonies ! ; havn’t we doni enough for 

his A ear ? Didn’t West Australian win the Darby Eee 

oficial am afraid, strikes the keynote of the general feeling e 
> Political, and general public regarding the Colonies at tha 


but it mav 
between the 
s more than 
e morning till 
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and for many a long year afterwards. The Colonies Were gj 
They were there somehow, and they had got to be maintain y 
as little expense and with as little trouble as possible, mo 


` 5 Par mont As 3 @ x 
now and then provide a subject for abstract discussion, and z 
t 


come in useful occasionally for political purposes ; bys the “Ven 4 
recognised as constituting an integral factor in the life of thet s 
and they just had to take their chance. No doubt there rea On 
even in those days, endowed with sufficient Instinct to fo aa Som A 
possibilities in the future, and who, if they had had their wa Seater inf 
have helped to anticipate the long-delayed awakening, But the et of J 
had not come; there was absolutely no popular feeling ts i time any 
them, and they would simply have been yng the wilderness, Fooi gall 
wonder is it therefore that stagnation prevailed even at the Co at five 
Office? It is not for me to pass judgment on my former ae and 
their predecessors. The roll of bygone Secretaries of State re, Yo 
the names of many well-known and able statesmen, who can hard] i hog 
described as unfitted for such a position. Whether they were invatit HY 
selected for any special interest in or capacity for dealing with Colonia ass 
affairs is another matter. But it would have required an exceptionally 
powerful and determined Colonial Minister in those days to inaugurate f 
any new developments in Colonial affairs, and he certainly would mi app 
have received much encouragement or assistance from the permanent filli 
staff. There were able enough men in their way at the head of the offic, Can 
men who would no doubt have distinguished themselves in any position, the 
and of whom it could never even be suggested that they were not acting Ho 
for what they believed to be the best; but their views on Colonial but 
matters would hardly now be regarded as large-minded or sympathetic; ide: 
and when I recall the general tenour of the policy that was openly and call 
deliberately advocated by them as the advisers of the Secretary df stag 
State, I can only wonder that we have any Colonies left. _ vas 
But it is only fair to say that the state of things which I hae 4 vel 
described, and which prevailed during the early years of my ofici f ad 
life, was even then gradually, though slowly, coming to a ai n 
happened, in fact, that I entered just towards the end of the : i 
old days. The inception in 1867 of the negotiations leading pe a 
the establishment of the Dominion of Canada was bound to saul z 
a certain amount of public interest to Colonial affairs. The n a 
waters of the Colonial Office began to be stirred by an ene z: 
breath of life ; and the advent in 1871 of Sir Robert (then ae ag the the 
as Permanent Under-Secretary may, I think, be regan ati tha 
beginning of a new era. By this time telegraphic a and th? can 
had been established with the Eastern Colonies, Austra n som? felt 
West Indies, though the linking-up of South Africa Jh the se Teal 
years distant. Things began to move in conn ; Robet y Oo 
governing Colonies, as was only to be expected Ee dyanee we Bi 


Herbert, himself a former Colonial Premier ; put little a 
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aboy r ade in other TA an the further development of our 
but a3 Colonies and ee ec eS which perhaps represents a more 
hig 0 at aspect of the question than is generally supposed, was 
ht jmp? come. And here a word on this last subject might not he on: 
th sat not be out 

ere 
nati of ine already referred i the Ignorance of and want of interest 
e Some, . Colonial affairs that eae yes j but I have often been struck 
Brenta P ‘pe extent to which they a prevail. Take any average gathering 
' Misti of English gentlemen, a he ub, x dinner-party, a meet of hounds, or 
he tite anywhere else, and—barring soldiers who have seen foreign Service, 
Support vilo rs, and officials—I very much doubt whether even now one in 
What h would be able to define correctly the difference between a Crown 
Solonin] and a self-governing colony, OF Erem vo say where half of them were, 
hiefs o You may endeavour to explain, but it is of no use ; they look at you 
Ontaing hopelessly, and go away sorrowfully ; 1t is too much for them, and 
tdly he they give it up. One of course thinks nothing of being asked to 
rariably assist in obtaining a British consulship in a British Colony for some 
Colonia] friend or relative ; it is perhaps too much to expect that the difference 
tionally between a Colony and a foreign country should be universally under- 
ugurate stood; but it is a common thing for candidates for Crown Colony 
uld not appointments—well educated and of good position—to state when 
manent filling up the form of application that they would prefer to go to 
e office, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and sometimes India! And only 
osition, the other day I was talking to a highly respectable member of the 
t acting House of Lords, who takes an intelligent interest in public affairs, 
Colonial but who had never heard of Northern or Southern Nigeria, and whose 
athetic; ideas of our West African possessions were limited to ‘some place 
nly and called the Gold Coast.’ It was a revelation to him, and a somewhat 
tary of staggering one, to learn that in that quarter of the world there were 


vast inland territories, with an enormous trade, rapidly being de- 
I have ` veloped by roads, railways and other accompaniments of civilisation, 
official and offering almost endless possibilities in the future. And there are 


se, l thousands in the same position who are equally uninformed. “The 
he ba Colonies” to them merely suggest Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
jy i and possibly, as becoming a winter resort, the West Indies; but their 
ats ideas as to the rest of our Colonial Empire are, to say the least, some- 
agnant ~ What vague. The great self-governing Colonies and Dominions 
a ot course always occupy the first place in the public mind. They 
Herbet are nations in themselves; their climatic conditions render them 
s a is natural outlets for emigration ; and they are united to us by ties 
a ae the case of most of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
i pè ie In the nature of things be said to exist. But I have often 
A aS growing importance and significance of the nee 
pet © Occu T understood as it ought to be, and that they ave ha 
T #8 is te) 00 much of a ‘ back seat’ in the public estimation. Neither 
ae ; Sulliciently realised what service is being rendered there—not 
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only in our old-established Colonies, each with its careful] 


out system of government and administration, but in 0 : 
and rapidly developing Protectorates in Kast and Wala eno 
an army of silent but devoted workers, with no Politica, a 
axes to grind, often carrying their lives in their hands a or i i 
builders ’ in the truest sense of the word. ; em i 
If I were asked to fix the date when the Colonia] d 
began to assume its proper position, I should be inclined g e it 
approximately in the autumn of 1886, when Mr. Stanho A Plage I 
Lord Granville as Secretary of State. He was only five Uce i 
office, and it is hardly probable that his name will now be pees in g 
to any great extent with Colonial affairs. But there meN 
some who will be able to call to mind the remarkable energy, ç still be t 
and enthusiasm with which he entered upon the duties of ; 
I was his principal private secretary during this short parn i ; 
was perhaps therefore in a better position than most others to ve d 
the broad, statesmanlike, and original ideas entertained by him fs y 
which struck me as quite unlike anything else to which I had pier i 3 
been accustomed. His whole heart was in his work, and i onl n 
bitter disappointment to him when after these few months he Wag y 
called upon to abandon it, and to undertake the charge of a depart- e 
ment where many others had failed, and where he had a consciousness t 
that he himself could not hope to succeed. He told me that nothin c 
would have induced him to accept the War Office had it not Na t 
that the greatest pressure was brought to bear upon him, and that, C 
being the youngest member of the Cabinet, he felt that it was his duty f 
to put his own hopes and aspirations on one side and conform to the t 
wishes of his chief. But there never was a greater mistake. His 0 
career at the War Office and comparatively early death are now 
matters of history; but I have no hesitation in saying that by his & 
removal a Colonial Secretary of exceptional promise was lost to the n 
country. The state of things at the War Office at that time may P 
be imagined, when I mention that he told me subsequently that t 3 
had taken him two years to master the intricacies of the various : 
departments, and to form even an idea of how the work was suppos i 
to be done. It is perhaps not generally known or remembered that : 
it was Mr. Stanhope who initiated the idea of the first Colonial A 3 
ference, the invitations to which were sent out by him m Note ` 
1886; but it was not granted to him to carry out the deyor > i 
his idea,’ which passed into the able hands of Lord Knutsford, jal ti 
Sir Henry Holland. It cannot be said that any great ieee C 
results were the outcome of this conference; but the first step i 


been taken; the attention of the country had been attracte d i 
Colonial affairs were now beginning to occupy their proper P stor x ; 
But I am now approaching a period of contemporary pd% 


with which the public is or ought to be as familiar asi mys Be! 
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p my own private opinions can be of little ; t : 
no reflection on others to observe that whee mee 

i an ‘hoom’ of the Colonial Office was un bee et. 


uesti : 
the 6 ministration of iy Chamberlain, which, x ER ae 
i Wel from 1895 to 1903. It has been said of him that he raised the 
ks se 


ee the position of Colonial Secretary to the hig’ ; : 
sig ends, and I should certainly be ‘the last a a 
it 3 only necessary to note the extraordinary enthusiasm with wich 
7? mere mention of Mr. Chamberlain’s name is received at any 
athering of Englishmen who are m any way interested in, or connected 
with, the Colonies or the Colonial Service to realise the extent to which 
this feeling is entertained ; and while it is only fair to others to bear 
in mind, as I have already pointed out, that this elevating process 
had already commenced, there can be no question that it reached its 
climax under Mr. Chamberlain. It was mainly owing to his energy, 
determination, and personal interest that the great developments in 
West Africa began to assume the proportions which they have now 
attained, and which have altogether revolutionised the state of affairs 
in that corner of the world. The incidence, moreover, of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 gave under his guidance an 
enormous impetus to the interest taken in Colonial matters ; and the 
tragic occurrences of the war in South Africa kept the Colonial Office 
continually before the public. Straws proverbially show which way 
the wind blows, and it was now for the first time that the Colonial 
Office began to find favour as about the best opening for candidates 
for Civil Service appointments. And here I may perhaps be permitted 
to say a word as to the process by which these appointments are 
obtained. 

Any disquisition on the merits or demerits of open competition 
can now only be of an academic nature. The thing is done, and is 
not likely to be undone. Personally I must confess to a lingering and 
perhaps antiquated prejudice against it in the abstract; but at the 
same time I am far from being blind to its advantages. When I 
entered the office, the system of limited competition was in force, 
some half-dozen candidates for each vacancy being nominated by 
the Secretary of State, of whom probably not more than four would 
actually come to the scratch. But this system had only been in 
operation for a few years; for more than half the office, t.e. those 
Whose appointments were antecedent to 1858, had entered without 
ae Competition at all, and had presumably been only called T 
a some mild test examination, if even that. ooa ce 
that, Office Staff of 1865 with that of 1909, T cannot aa 7 
rade on the whole, I see any difference in favour of the ae ae 
ae 1t merely a question of ability, it seems to me i 

ave the best of it. It certainly does strike me that the senior 


steers of 1865—the out-and-out non-competitioners—were somehow 
ss2 
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men of a greater personality—more suited for comman 
average head of a department nowadays. But this may N 
accidental ; or possibly my view of the case may be due tat Ave 
respect paid to one’s superior officers in those days than iş $ 
case at present ; and no doubt their duties were much lighte 
ing generally, it seems to me that if open competition can he ASi 
to have been the means of producing a really better clasg Wi Show 
there is nothing more to besaid. On the whole Tam inclineq T idate 
it has; but there is to my mind just one defect about it, is believe 

point of open competition seems to me to be its too univer. ew 
tion; and it was, in my humble opinion, a mistake to regard the fv 
Service as a whole. The work of the large majority of Goa Cixi 
‘offices may be described as of a routine character ; hen pee 
variety about it; and, except in a formal and business capacit ttle 
officials are seldom brought in contact with the outside worl a y, a 
appointments to such offices no fault whatever can be foul e 
open competition. But it is a very different thing in such a d 
ment as the Colonial Office, where, apart from the exceptional import- 
ance and variety of the work, the staff are at any moment called upon 
to interview officials of more or less importance from all parts of the 
world, and to discuss with them not only ordinary official business 
but questions of the most delicate and personal nature. It fir 
fairly be contended, in fact, that tact, manners, and savoir faire, i 
combined with good average abilities, are likely to be of as much 
importance in the discharge of a great part of their duties as mer 
capacity for piling up marks at an examination ; but I am afraid it 
is not always realised to what extent this is noticed and commented 
upon by those from outside, and how important it is in the interests 
i of all concerned that the tone and ‘form’ as well as the general 
E efficiency of the Colonial Office should be maintained at the highest 
j possible standard; and I find it difficult to believe that the pundits 
who were responsible for the introduction of open competition could 
have had this point sufficiently brought before them by those who 

were at the time charged with the interests of the Colonial Office. 
While, therefore, I recognise unreservedly that it is mainly open- 
competition men who have made the Colonial Office what it now $ 
I am bound to say that my experience has forced me to the convict i 
that it would have been better for the office—better for the y 
Colonial Service, in fact—if some power of selection had bestow 
the case of the Foreign Office, reserved to the Secretary of i E 
and I know that this opinion is shared by many of my late ar 
nearly all of whom have themselves entered by open ori cast 
The reasons for this are perhaps not quite so obvious as 11 a ; 
of the Foreign Office, where limited competition is stil a ever 
but they are very nearly as strong, and are becoming ee ll it 

day. I do not for a°moment believe that it would have 188 


sal a Plica. 


jon 
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N the detriment to a poe I believe that the really best | 
been A who have Sonat ve PT eae TRAR would have got in just | 
‘Cate Ame. Lam not E at it has ever been suggested that the ! 
r th He tenance of limited competition has affected the chances of 
peak ee the best available men for the Foreign Office, and I ee no 
how i a to suppose m it would have had this effect in the ee of 
lidate ie Colonial Office. Not E I am by any means a blind advocate 
elieya of limited CE aes k aes say that I was much impressed 

Weak with the manner in w ne ae was carnied out during my short 
Plica. experience of itat Le olonia Office ; 1t was practically left to 
Ch the private secretary of the Secretary of State, who might or might 
Ment not be qualified for the discharge of such an important duty; and 

litte it certainly struck me that sufficient pains were. not invariably taken 
y, the to get hold of the best possible candidates. But these, it must be ; 
Tor remembered, were the darker days of the Colonial Office, and it pi 
with possessed nothing like the same attractions that it does now. And 
parte f there might doubtless be other alternatives. Anyone who takes the 
port- 1 trouble to read the reports of the Civil Service Enquiry Commission, 

upon published in 1875, with the evidence, can hardly fail to see that the 
of the Commissioners were not altogether united or happy in their minds 
iness, upon the particular point to which I am referring. The principle 

may of open competition had already been definitely accepted, and they 
ire, if therefore had in a great measure to ‘ride to orders’; but, looking 
much to their evident searchings of spirit on the subject, it is dificult to 

mere see why they might not have been able, without sacrificing the main 
aid it principle, to suggest some loophole, not necessarily limited competition, 
ented that would have enabled the head of such a department as the Colonial 
erests Office to exercise a certain discretion in those cases where there seemed 
neral reason to think that a candidate might be better suited for some 
ghest other vocation in life. As it is, whenever a vacancy occurs at 
mdits the Colonial Office there is always a certain feeling of anxiety as 
could to whether the highest candidates on the open competition list will 
who be of the right sort. It does not seem to me to be quite according ees 
ice, to the eternal fitness of things that the Secretary of State for the 
open- Colonies should be subjected to this anxiety, and should be powerless, 
ow is, except in the occasional case of a transfer from some other ofice, 
ction to exercise any discretion in the matter. But, as I have already 
whole said, any remarks on this question can now be only of an academic i 
asm nature. I know that there must be some to whom my view of the A 
tate; case will not commend itself ; and my only excuse for adverting to ia 
gues 1t must be the deep interest that I feel in everything that concerns ee 
ition. the welfare of my old office. p A 
ce I have so far confined myself to the upper division of the office, 
ned and regret that space will only admit of a very few words rena E 
ca What is termed the second division, or those who enter by a ee a 
ed 1 “mination and under different conditions. It cannot be said that 
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their position is altogether satisfactory ; and it ig jy fact 
most difficult questions with which the heads of an F fio, One o 
stantly to deal. It is a general understanding that ‘hal 


department as the Colonial Office, that some of them uch 4 
sionally be called upon to perform work that, while it cay vie 7 
be distinguished from that of the higher division, neverthel, ardly i 
not carry with it the same advantages; and I am an ie dog A 
consciousness of this has been productive of a growing { n the 7 
discontent. It seems to me, in fact, that some revision of i ing i T 
ing regulations will before long become absolutely necessar a ih 
of this class in the Colonial Office have served directly under is lany F 
I can unhesitatingly testify to the valuable nature of their che m 
I should be only too glad to see their position i ass h 
We | yi 8 me mproved, and I tr t 
that it will not be long before some improvement takes place, p by 
The relations between the Colonial Office and the Treag "ot 

; ; : try 
although a somewhat delicate question, and one that I approach with 
some hesitation, is one, nevertheless, that can hardly be ignored i Be 
even such a rough sketch as I am attempting of the progress a ot 
development of the office. To the ordinary and uninitiated mind ef 
it might seem only natural that the Secretary of State, who is re- : 
sponsible for the administration of a great department, should alo 7 
be held responsible for the expenditure of public money on the service li 
of that department. But this is very far from being the case. By i 
one of those curious anomalies of our administrative system which el 
are beyond the comprehension of the average citizen, he is expected T] 
to go on his knees to another department, whose previous acquaint- th 
ance with the circumstances of the case must in the nature of things pl 
be absolutely nil, and submit such representations as may seem to th 
him best calculated to explain the situation and secure a favourable 
hearing. But whether this will be successful or not is quite another ch 
matter. There have been many times within my recollection when th 
I bave shared a deep and general feeling of indignation and resent- se 
ment, not only at the manner in which the representations of the ar 
Colonial Office have been treated, but at the tone in which the Treas ty 
letters have been worded. It stands to reason that the Crom to 
Colonies and Protectorates cannot always be expected to pay the Pi 
own way, especially during the earlier stages of their existe’ 
Financial assistance is bound to be occasionally required in the way 
of grants-in-aid, subsidies, negotiation of loans, and in various other : 
directions; and the grant or withholding of such assistance at a 


develop 


critical moment may make all the difference as to the future | afte 


ment of the Colony or Protectorate in question. And ye id 
the proposed scheme has been laboriously worked out by the 
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e spot pal invariably an incompetent person—earefully 

a Bed and criticised by a not altogether incapable staff at the 
gonsi | Office, and approved by the one man actually tes ee e 
of State for the Colonies—a curt ans ae 


(olo 3 tar, nswer h 

ret : 3 Swer hag come 
the Pr equently capable of being spotted’ ag the handiwork of 
0 omparatively minor official, who has had no possible means 


some i 
of arriving © the case, and 
ignoran 


as been in all probabili 
€ r E > . 1y 
aed to the effect that “My Lords’ did not consider that the 


roposed oe al Rei . lt T hardly necessary to say, 
after this, that the ika s b Wes the Colonial Office and the 
Treasury have at times been somewhat strained. And yet I feel 
ihat T cannot lay the entire blame upon the Treasury. It may, I 
think, be submitted, with all reverence, that there has never been 
any moral, social, or intellectual Superiority about the officials of 
that department to warrant them in the assumption that they are 
py nature omniscient, or to justify them, when corresponding with 
other offices, in adopting the tone of a wise parent admonishing a 
foolish child. They are recruited from the same class as other Civil 
servants; they enter the service in precisely the same manner as 
others; and they are simply no better and no worse, But, rightly 
or wrongly, it happens that they are undoubtedly the holders of the 
nation’s purse-strings ; their work must, I fear, be as a rule dull and 
monotonous; they have some very disagreeable duties to perform ; 
and it is perhaps not to be wondered at that they should occasionally 
discharge these duties in a somewhat disagreeable manner. More- 
over, no one with money in his pocket, whether his own or someone 
else’s, is as a rule disposed to part with it unless under some pressure. 
This, after all, is only human nature; and a good deal depends on 
the manner in which the pressure is brought to bear. It is an un- 
pleasant thing to have to say, but it would be useless to deny that 
there have been times—happily now passed—when the Colonial 
Office has been pervaded by an uncomfortable feeling that their 
chiefs, whether political or permanent, were not always so alive to 
the importance of the interests either of the office or the general 
service as to press their legitimate requirements on the Treasury with 
any great assiduity. And yet even then the worm would sometimes 
turn; and there have not been wanting occasions, when a perhaps 
rep long-suffering Secretary of State has felt bound to insist on some 
Particularly offensive letter from the Treasury being withdrawn and 
meee But anyone who has had any experience of ote o 
oe that a good deal more goes to the success OF eee: z F A 3 
tiny eee negotiations than formal official po e nee 7 
ihe he erefore be argued from the Treasury point e fee oe 
meet onial Office did not care to support an applica Ete 
at and most effective means, they could only expect 


ce of the whole subject h 
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application should be refused. A case of this king ] 
during the early part of Mr. Chamberlain’s administrated A 
who know him will not be surprised to learn that jt did age but th e 
though it was instructive to note that within a Month om Cup Ain d 
tion an attempt was made to revert to the old practices lis tesina : 
glad to believe that things are different now, and that i Buti a 
between the permanent heads of both offices are such ag Bi i r ation, E 
any undue friction in the future. I have left m old offe, d Preven 3 
J trust, with all men, not excepting the ‘ My Lords? of fir Peace, b 
I have known them behave ‘ quite decently,’ as a schoo Y 4 
put it, in cases where this might have been least expected aa rel A 
no grudge against them now. : hear 4 
Some attention has been attracted during recent Years { a 
question of the interchange of appointments between merni p 
E the Colonial Office at home and members of the Cole e re 
abroad; and the views of various persons of more or lesg aca di 
have lately been published in the newspapers. The te a 01 
abstract, can hardly fail to commend itself to everyone ; but it a i 4 
very much more difficult question than is generally supposed, Then a 
are, of course, the usual number of well-informed outsiders who 1 à 
no difficulty at all about it. “It is as easy as A B C; they will ai t 
‘make the two services interchangeable and there you are; This a 
is all very well, but the chances are that they fail to realise what it A 


actually means. To begin with, it probably does not occur to them thi 
that the two services are paid from entirely different sources—in the 


one case from Imperial and in the other from Colonial funds—to A 

say nothing of such minor but none the less important obstacles as to 

Civil Service certificates, pension regulations, ete., which have all got ha 

to be considered. The many difficulties in the way have been clearly ha 

summarised by Lord Milner, who, while decidedly in favour of the Ih 

i idea, has evidently come to the conclusion that any general scheme \ gr 
ji is for the present out of the question. But, without going into details, th 

it may be sufficient to point out that the existing conditions on both de 
Ea sides are not sufficiently elastic to admit of any systematic variation sat 
pii of the existing procedure, and that these conditions will have to be ma 
In 


extensively altered before any new departure of importance can take 
place. The question has not failed to attract the attention of varios 
Secretaries of State, who so far, however, have been unable to w 
any satisfactory solution of the difficulty. The very few cases m 
have occurred within my recollection, where it has been found pos” 
to make an arrangement of this kind, have been the result of au 
tional circumstances, and cannot therefore be regarded as aflor fee 
precedents for what might occur in the future. Personally, I oe 7 
that to a certain extent I am inclined to agree with the aia 
Marlborough, who has himself had some experience of the K 
Office,{ but who has expressed his doubts whether on the W 


` 
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would justify the proceedings, and whether the 
from an interchange of appointments wo 
si generally imagined. In any case, it see 
A d þe of no practical advantage in the case of the self-voyerni 
i for the very reason that they are self-governing pe 
gained in either case would no doubt he ri atk 
g to the parties concerned, but beyond this it could Hatt 
þe ex pected that shoe pape impressions during a given period 
wall be likely to tent an gei influence on the subsequent policy 
Viti respective Governments. I am inclined to think, in fact, 
hough it may appear somewhat of a paradox, that a flying visit of 
a few months, if undertaken with some definite object; in view, may 
þe likely to produce as satisfactory results as a more prolonged 
residence. The case of the Crown Colonies is, of course, somewhat 
different, and if the difficulties to which I have referred could be got 
over, and some mutually satisfactory arrangement could be arrived 
at, it can hardly be doubted that the result would be of more or legs 
advantage to all concerned. The question cannot fail to receive the 
attention it deserves; and in the meantime further speculation on 
the subject seems uncalled for. 

But it is time for me to bring these fragmentary reminiscences 
and lucubrations to an end. If I have in any case spoken too plainly 
or strongly, I ask forgiveness ; and my excuse must be my love for 
the old office where I have spent the best years of my life, and my 
consciousness that it has not always received the recognition and 
consideration it has deserved. But it is indeed a satisfaction to me 
to‘think that, after many ups and downs, my youthful aspirations 
have been at last, if somewhat tardily, realised, and that the service I 
have left is one to which I can feel honestly proud to have belonged. 
I can indeed imagine no department of State that now holds out 
greater attractions to those who are prepared to make the most of 
the advantages offered to them, and the work of which can afford a 
deeper and more engrossing interest; and it is a further source of 
satisfaction to me to feel that, both as regards its political and per- 
manent chiefs, I could not have left it, if I may venture to say so, 
m more sympathetic or more capable hands than it is at present. 
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W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 
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THE GREAT INQUEST 


Isit well with the body politic ? To this question the recent] 


Report of the Poor Law Commission supplies an exhaustive qa wa 
too reassuring answer. For some time past cautious ing Not due 
hesitated to speak confidently on the matter. On the A ko Me 
there has been a growing uneasiness in the public ming T , fact 
economic and social condition of the lower strata of the opti was 
and particularly as to the administration of the laws governin ‘a the 
relief of destitution. In regard to the latter, much criticism a , ter 
vergent in effect, has proceeded from diverse quarters. Stern cc a 


mists have complained that the system is woefully extravagant: 
philanthropists that it is wantonly harsh; skilled administrator, p 


that itis grotesquely unscientific ; while social observers have pointed n 
out, more in grief than in anger, that the English Poor Law, ong cide 
the example and envy of the world, has fallen hopelessly behind the incr 
best models afforded by the continental systems.! m 
The whole situation is in truth replete with paradox. During cien 
the last half-century wealth has increased with unexampled rapidity, i 
yet millions of the population are in poverty, and nearly one million that 
are actual paupers. Had the increase of wealth been monopolisedby gene 
the few rich this paradox would be resolved. But according to all 20,0 
the best authorities the reverse is the case. ‘) dim 
The rich have become more numerous but not richer individually; the a 
‘poor’ are, to some small extent, fewer; and those who remain “poor are y | 
individually twice as well off on the average as they were fifty years ago- The 146 
poor have thus had almost all the benefit of the great material advance of the the : 
last fifty years.” ~ quie 
3 A : the 

The conclusion reached by Sir Robert Giffen in 1887 1s, 02 a ei 
whole, confirmed, twenty years later, by the Board of Trade opii iner 
employed by the recent Commission. oditi of p 
During the same period prices, particularly in those comm T i 
consumed by wage earners, have fallen. ‘The rise of nonin gs Pf it,b 
been accompanied by such a fall of wholesale and of retal a fe | miss 
implies a rise of “real ” wages, or wages as measured in cou f econ 
w Problems: 9 lysec 


1 Cf., e.g, Miss Edith Sellers’ Foreign Solutions of Poor La 


3 rh P 
2 Giffen, Hcononic Enquiries and Studies, vol. i. p. 3825 quoted Hepo P 
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THE GREA T INQ UEST 
He yreater than T rise of money wages,’ 3 
5l alth and the rise o ýe 
col nerense of wealth and t gio of wages, the number 
the r than it ever was, and at least one person in eve 


But despite 
of paupers 
Ty twenty- 


is en à population a gio year, under the Operation of the 
five law. But the most startling feature of the situation ive 
Poot ted. ‘The increase of pauperism is greatest among aa 
to be ec to have benefited most by recent economic devel pe 
BO iy adult male workers. The ten years ending 1906, waite 
A itp cycle Ns pe a decrease in general pauperism 
mounting to 3'9 Boe r ve a an increase in adult male pauperism 
ished mounting tO 0 less than 18° pa cent. This alarming increase is 
nd not Jue no doubt to a large variety of causes. Two coincidences are 
l haye however especially emphasised by the Commissioners. One ie ate 
ntrary, fact that the first of the long series of Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
to the yas passed in 1896. A large number of witnesses pointed out that 
ation, these Acts have ‘made it more and more difficult for a man to obtain 
Ing the york when thrown out in the later years of his working period of life.’ 
n, con | the other is the fact that the Local Government Act of 1894 changed 
econo: ihe character of the Poor Law authorities by the abolition of ae 
agant; property qualification for membership of Boards of Guardians and of 
traton, the ez officio members whose influence had previously been consider- 
pointed able.’ The Commissioners hesitate to draw inferences, but the coin- 
V, one cidences are sufficiently eloquent. That pauperism should have 
ind the increased most, or rather only, among adult males during a period 
when wages have risen and prices have fallen is a phenomenon suffi- 

During ciently startling to arrest attention. 
apidity, But paradox does not end here. It might have been expected 
millon that after the Elementary Education Act had been in force for a full 
lised by generation, and when expenditure under this head had reached 
g to all 20,000,0001., the cost of poor relief would show proportionate signs of 
j ‘diminution. Unhappily it is otherwise. Poor Law expenditure has 
ly; te Į nearly doubled since the passing of Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education 


oor’ are Act of 1870. Amounting in 1871-2 to £8,007,4031., it rose in 1905-6 to 
zo. ‘The 14,685,9837., while the rate per head of the population increased during 


pe ot the the same period by 1s. 7d. (from 7s. O}d. to 8s. T4d.). Still more dis- 

quieting is it to learn that, despite the enormous growth of population, 
on the the expenditure on pauperism is only 74d. less per head than it was 
expert fore the amendment of the old Poor Law in 1834. Thus neither 


: mee of wealth nor diffusion of education has solved the problem 
podities o pauperism, 


ges iss i There remains the paradox of unemployment, and connected. with 
rices i t distinct from it, the “new problem ’_s0 styled by the Com- 
ot ie ers of 1909—of ‘ chronic under-employment.’ Never have the 

fey MIC causes of unemployment and under-employment been ana- 
p30 g 5o thoroughly and so relentlessly, so skilfully and so convincingly 


3 Report, Part VI. c. i. p. 309. 
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as in this Report. But the paradox remains, Despite i | 49! 
in most of the important groups of skilled industrieg i fac thy i 
of men employed has increased in the last twent he Dy t 4 
more than proportionately to general population, there Year ae 
theless never been a year ‘without an appreciable p. ie A and 
skilled and organised workers out of employment 4. Mher i 
like Mr. H. W. Beveridge (whose recently publisheq “Deis | a 
Unemployment is a notable contribution to the disni i pre 
bute this disturbing phenomenon partly to the seasonal fh ni) atts i 
incidental to particular trades, such as the building trad aton Pw 
to the cyclical depressions to which trade in general is incre ra j 
liable; partly to the ‘loss and lack of industrial quality on mut rec 
of the workers themselves,’ and most of all perhaps to the den y 
for ‘reserves of labour’ which has of late become a marked N poi 
of modern industry. But be the causes what they may it ee enti 
phenomenon, more than any other, which differentiateg U F ofi 
set before the recent Royal Commission from that which confronta iG 
their predecessors of 1834. ' e À in , 
Tt is, therefore, clear beyond possibility of dispute, that the pe is 


vailing uneasiness and perplexity had some justification in fact blot 
and that Mr. Balfour’s government did admirable service to th 
nation when, with their last breath, they ordered an exhaustive 
inquiry into the social and economic condition of the people. 

Tt was on the 4th of December 1905 that the King issued a Com. Rey 


mission to inquire : wit] 
é ; lim 

(1) Into the working of the laws relating to the relief of poor persons in the 
United Kingdom ; (2) Into the various means which have been adopted ot- : d 
side of the Poor Laws for meeting distress arising from want of employment, ae 
atta 


particularly during periods of severe industrial depression; and to consider 
and report whether any, and if so what, modification of the Poor law, f any 


changes in their administration, or fresh legislation for dealing with distress Out 
are advisable. nor 

; clus 
To a reference already wide, the Commissioners have given the ms bili 
liberal interpretation, with the result that after three years in skil 
fatigable labour they have presented a Report which will in enje 
take high rank among the sources of English social kinto i aro 
far the practical proposals of the Commissioners can with sa aa sche 
adopted is a matter for patient and prolonged considers ct logi 
apart from this, Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues a a 
and will enjoy the gratitude not merely of their coun in o f R 
students of social economics throughout the world. eo cot | e 
have accumulated ‘ a unique mass of information relating a oa Ta 
dition and environment of those who seek public relic R ghs he 
unable to maintain themselves out of their own res | he 


tage, 190 
idge: 
1 See Unemployment, A Problem oy Industry. By H. W. Bever 
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41 pe disputed by no one who masters the A ; 
claim Pons of the Commissioners are embodied. TAAA n 
co ch will not only inform the mind but will SEAT a hae 
‘ence of the nation. e heart 

uch may safely be affirmed of the Report as a whole or rath 
h Reports. For the Majority and Minority have dlected ja 
o entirely separate Reports. Why they should have d 3 
at first sight apparent. On the surface the t ay 
common. They agree to a large extent in the 


nt whi 


pot: 


wo Reports 


uch in ir diagnosi 
pave myn i . d z , gnosis 
. sit n, and they cone ' 3 
ihe existing situation, y concur in a large number of detailed 


recommendations, but sec giona they are scrutinised the 
more clearly do they revea the fact that they start from different 
pints, that they proceed on diverging lines, and that they reach an 
entirely distinct conclusion. The Majority Report, signed with notes 
of individual dissent, by fourteen out of eighteen Commissioners, is 
based upon the principle that, though the Poor Law must be amended 
in drastic and far-reaching fashion, 1t must still be preserved alike 
in the interests of the classes which come within its operations and in 
those of the nation at large. The Minority would Sweep it away; 
blot out, as far as possible, its hateful memory, and distribute the 
heterogeneous and discrepant functions at present ineffectively 
performed by it among specialised local authorities. j 
Tothe detailed points of agreement and difference between the two 
Reports I shall recur, but, as this article will concern itself mainly 
with the conclusions of the Majority, a few words may be said, in 
linvine, as to that of the Minority. aa 
If is no disrespect to the four dissentients to say that neither 
individually nor collectively can they claim the authority which 
attaches to their colleagues in the Majority. Not that they are by 
any means disposed to hide such light as they possess under a bushel. 
Out of the 1238 pages of this appalling volume they claim over 500 ; 
nor have they neglected other means of giving publicity to their con- 
clusions. It cannot be denied that their case is presented with aplausi- 
bility, a lucidity of arrangement, a closeness of reasoning and a literary 
skill Which compel admiration. Moreover their recommendations 
‘joy the-immense argumentative advantage of being built up 
around one central and dominating idea. As a consequence their 
eae of reform possesses a simplicity, a completeness and. E 
ee echierenco which is superficially and E ee y 
r the method has the defects o t ee sae 
elaborate g A be soui oas esi i A MOE onn if 
Te uperstructure must necessarily co. ae a ae a 
eas ne thing as to which all competent critics a a = a 
3 ee problems of destitution and RE ee E 
3 likely nitely complex. Simplicity and logic are, thereiore, “= 
Y to engender mistrust. 


50 js not 


of 


to 
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One fundamental point both Reports have in co ] 
agree that the existing methods and machiner for q on, Bon, 
destitution and unemployment have hopelessly broken Caling vi G 
that reform must be drastic and thorough. From this ee N, an $ 
one who masters the Reports can dissent. Yesterday the Usion yy A 
suspicion that all was not well; to-day we know that much ss Was o 

Terribly grave and impressive is the warning issueq i: pl y 

5 anietratar si rs 0 
by ripe and. experienced administrators like Lord Geor he Natio, | EB 
Sir H. A. Robinson, Sir Samuel Provis, Mr. McDougal], De o Dp 
and Dr. C. S. Loch; by weighty economists like Dr, Smet OWE Li 
Phelps; by zealous but sober workers in the field of Social i 
thropy like Mr. Hancock Nunn, Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet i it. vi 
Octavia Hill : ‘ls sir 

ag 

It is very unpleasant to record that, notwithstanding our assu Ib 

/ and material progress, and notwithstanding the enormous annual i: el mon on 
amounting to nearly sixty millions a year, upon poor relief, education and far 
health, we still have a vast army of persons quartered upon us CEA Publi an 
themselves, and an army which in numbers has recently shown signs T Suppor 

/ rather than decrease.’ . . . “Land of Hope and Glory ’ isa popular and a “e 
lyric, sung each year with rapture by thousands of voices, The aude ri an 
is partly evoked by the beauty of the idea itself, but more by the belie the Or 
Great Britain does above other countries merit this eulogium, and that R 

f conditions in existence here are such that the fulfilment of hope and the ia we 
Í ment of glory are more open to the individual than in other and less fava all 
\lands. To certain classes of the community, into whose moral and material h 
j condition it has been our duty to inquire, these words are a mockery and a : 

f falsehood. To many of them, possibly from their own failure and faults, there a 

\ is in this life but little hope, and to many more ‘ glory ° or its realisation isan P 
unknown ideal. Our investigations prove the existence in our midst of a chs g 

j whose condition and environment are a discredit and a peril to the whole com mi: 
munity. Each and every section of society has a common’ duty to perfom the 
in combating this evil and contracting its area—a duty which can only beper: | ` ioi 
formed by united and untiring effort to convert useless and costly ineficients 
| into self-sustaining and respectable members of the community. No cout | i 
however rich, can permanently hold its own in the race of international con: 0 
petition if hampered by an increasing load of this dead weight, or can sce has 
fully perform the rôle of sovereignty beyond the seas if a portion of its T 
folk at home are sinking below the civilisation and aspirations of its subje tha 
races abroad.’ i 
quit 
` : ‘o the mor 

Not less emphatic and trenchant, and even more searching, aM Tp 
indictment of the existing condition of affairs as drawn by the Minott whi 

; min 
TE ough it | 
P The present position is, in our opinion, as grave as that ct ne fe a iN 
its own way. We have, on the one hand, in England and W ales, smeffectivt 
Treland alike, the well-established Destitution Authorities, undet o: 
tain A 

ontal 

3 P. 52. It maybe convenient here to point out that pp. ee those tl Wor 
Report and Summary of recommendations of the Majority; PP- 1 ig not other Wor 


the Minority. The reference will, therefore, indicate even when ify 18. Me 
explained whether the view is that of the Majority or the Minority.. 
€ P. 644. 
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control, each pursuing its own policy in its own way: 


entra | “+ relief to persons actually dest; "sometimes rigid] 
ng With tricting jie n iliating forms ; som ey sae and giving it in the pa 
Wh f i and humiaing torns ; Sometimes launching out into an indier: 
> any deterre 1 unconditional subsidising of mere poverty ; someti an indiscrimi- 
USion M nate mea palatial institutions for the treatment, either we developing 
'@ Was costl 3 ayment, of practically any applicant of the Wage a on ously or for 
il] : partia pe le class. On the other hand, we see existing . uns or Of the 
j er middle clas Bs xisting, equally ubiquite 
© nati l i the Destitution Authorities, the newer Specialised organs of Local G a 
anik On one Local Education Oy the Local Health Authority, the Tot 
D On, me = Authority, the Local Unemployment Authority, the Local Pe ca 
Oie ech rity—all attempting to provide for the needs of thé. poor Aa nision 
and Jy Aut ii or character of their distress. . | , Athwart the lea £ 
v cae one 2 Ing a, 
| Dhile, pay of these half a dozen Local Authorities that may be all at vitae 
and Mis single district we watch the growing stream of private charity and voluntary 
agoncics. What the nation is confronted with to-day is, as it was in 
1834, an ever-growing expenditure from public and private funds, which results 
red Moral on the one hand, in a minimum of prevention and cure, and on the other i 
pent far-reaching demoralisation of character and the continuance of no small 
ind pubi amount of unrelieved destitution.” 
O Support Y paa h “af 3 or that “s r s 
JÉ increas Both parties therefore agree tha something is seriously wrong,’ 
{ i J ‘ 3 oO: 
l patriotis and that the case for drastic and searching reform ig overwhelming. 
ae On what lines is it to proceed ? 
e i ’ : i 
| ia The first specific object of combined attack ig the ‘ general mixed 
each workhouse,’ and the promiscuous herding together of paupers of 
favoured all sorts and descriptions, young and old, respectable and vicious, 
| material healthy and sick, novices and habitués. At the basis of all the 
ie ae reforms suggested by the Commission is the proper classification of 
Gon ‘ paupers, and this can be accomplished only by the abolition of the 
oaks ‘general’ workhouse as it now exists. Curiously enough the Com- 
hole com: missioners of 1834 were on this point hardly less emphatic than 
qe _ their successors. For reasons, however, which it would take too 
e per: . . . n e ` . 
7 aad long to detail the intentions of the Commissioners in regard to this 
county, | Matter were never carried out in anything like their entirety. Dr. ; 
onal con: Downes, indeed, suggests in his admirable memorandum® that more 
n success has been effected in this direction than is commonly supposed. 
f its own 
is subject Of the indoor poor—exclusive of lunatics in asylums and casuals—more 


dim 38 per cent. were in 1908 already provided for in specialised institutions 
quite apart from the ordinary workhouse, and the proportion in London was 
gi the ye than “50 per cent... . Of all the children in receipt of poor relief not 


{inority. Ta cent. are housed in a workhouse proper, and there is hardly a union 
aa does not send this remnant out to the public elementary school to 

hough gle with their fellows. 

Hand an À ee ; 

neftectir? a he adds a not untimely reminder that it is possible to carry 

ee sd principle too far, ‘to the verge of hardship or even 


of ) : : 
tai r P n It is not indeed denied, in the Report, that many 
2 those 0 Ouses are admirably managed. In the country particularly the 


mud Work}; ae à 
a kliouse ‘ig more in the nature of an almshouse for the aged and 
| * P..999. 5 Pp: 671-6. 


e 
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infirm and the children.’ Even the Minority do noe 
zeal and devotion by means of which an exceptionally nore F 
and matron, under an exceptionally enlightened committee 
there, for a brief period, succeed in mitigating or even a 
acting the evil tendencies of a general mixed institution?» p Unter 
i less the case for reform in this matter of the general mixed w One the 
is shown to be overwhelming. Workhow 


Tt is obvious that a very serious problem has arisen, whic 


h mus 

and dealt with. It is that under the present conditions jn Tonia be f and 
large towns the workhouse has ceased to be a true test of destitution Other enli 
become positively attractive to a certain class of able-bodied and eve snd has The 
| people. What is more serious still is that while the Guardiang onder ius dis? 
responsibility of maintaining these people, they have found themselves., the m 

to exercise any regenerative influence over them, Itis, of course, que tee $ 

with the children, who can be subjected to systematic education under eiT co 
which are physically and morally healthy. But the evidence cannot ber a p 

that, for those past childhood, workhouse life is liable to have R Bo aga 
deteriorating effect. This is especially true of those who are stil] quite a cos 
when brought into association with degraded characters. It is partly teas det 
size to which some of these institutions have grown which makes jt a the 
to deal with all classes of inmates in a suitable way. But the difficulty mi tole 
arises out of the attempt to deal in one institution, under one master <i a 
people requiring such very different treatment as the infirm and the able-bodied, n 
the old and the young, the feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, and those of bad Ca 
character.!° tha 
Ro, f crit 
But the institution is not only grotesquely unscientific and in- tru 
effective, but tends to become (as the Majority point out) alarmingly kin 
expensive—particularly in London. The total cost per head of bef 
He indoor paupers has risen in London from 271. Os. 114d. in 1873-4, to oth 
al 391. 12s. 44d. in 1903-4. The corresponding figures for the rest of the 
SW the country outside London is 251. 14s. 104d." ieee 
5 Miss Sellers, in the admirable work already referred to, shows elec 
_ that our system is both less efficient and more costly than anyothe ) int 
i in Europe. Gua 
] l 
| No country but England could afford to spend 14,000,000/. a year on pot cow 
relief ; no city but London could, even if it would, spend l4s. a week each 2 the 
its workhouse inmates, and nearly 407. a year on every poor little waif or an & pa 
it has to maintain—in Bermondsey State children cost 52l. a year each, an id pron 
Poplar 507. In foreign Poor Law departments, our expenditure on atl and 
is regarded as quite appalling ; the officials there speak of it with bate na no 
and wonder what we can possibly do with our 14,000,000/.: how we can ma r i 
to spend them in fact, and yet have so little to show for our money: fe 
resent 
Both Reports, therefore, agree that the workhouse, ae give j a 
understood. and administered, must go. Promiscuity a e treat “toy 
place to scientific classification, and separate and appr or 3: the the 
ment must be provided for seven distinct classes of Pye mot j A 
children, the aged and infirm, the sick, the able-bodied, tH 


® P, 728. 10 P, 135. nP, 136. 
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the epileptic and feeble-minded. 


2 
aut to hi 
ag further changes must be made. The facilitate 


area of administration 
lministrators must be 


is in 1834 the 15,500 parochial areas were gr 

643 unions ‘ which form independent units 9 
> ço now it 18 pr oposed to substitute for the u 
borough, as the new Poor Law area, 


there must be a new authority and a revis 


adually grouped 

f administration 

nion the county 

And with an 

ed machinery, 

: epayers, must 

; : ain, they administer 

Nowhere, as the Report pots out, save in our own 

is the duty of administering public assistance ‘ placed in the 

body of men directly elected for the purpose.’!? Here 

, the case for reform is irresistible. The existing system is both “ 
| inefficient. It is lax where it ought to be deterrent ; 
deterrent where it ought to be encouraging ; it is nowhere (save in 
the case of the children) curative or regenerative, and it lays in- 
tolerable burdens upon the ratepayer. For this purpose the rate- 
payer is largely responsible. Quite extraordinary is the apathy he 
shows in regard to the election of guardians, with the natural result 
that the elected guardians, relieved from any ‘effective public 
aiticism,’ tend to deteriorate in character. In many unions it is 
true ‘ procedure is orderly, applicants are treated with courtesy and 
kindness, guardians weigh carefully the needs of those who come 
before them, and adapt their treatment to those needs.’ On the 
other hand, ‘recent prosecutions of guardians have brought to light 
the fact that systematic deception, dishonest contracting, and con- 
spiring to defraud the ratepayers, are not inconsistent with popular 
election. The root of the evil is to be found 


o days ?- 
d county 


enla rged 


agail 
costly ana 


in the absence of any sufficient qualification in those who elect the Boards of 
Guardians, and in the guardians themselves. 

Persons who are not qualified even to vote at a parliamentary or county 
council election may be elected as guardians on a franchise wider than either 
the parliamentary or county council franchise. Twelve months’ residence in 
4 parish is sufficient qualification for a person to be elected as a guardian, and 
Provided a man has this qualification he may have been a pauper or a mendicant, 
and the law will still pronounce him qualified to be elected as a guardian. More- 
avor, it is technically possible for such a person, who pays uo rates himself, to 

© elected to this position of high responsibility by voters, many of vee 
Roe pay no rates directly, and have, therefore, no immediate ae 

nor knowledge of the amount of expenditure which is placed upon the ra E 

Payers. Or, even worse, the voters may themselves be prospective claiman 


CSR OND Fe ee 


bly prejudiced 


ee their claims : as instance the Board of Guardians who acquiesced ue x 
į 


€ following view :— 


7 i fathers and 
© are sent here to give outdoor relief to our relation 5 ores ea 


13 P, 603. 
Vox. LXV—No. 386 TT 
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our mothers, and our sisters and our cousins, and our Uncles pr : mu 
and if we did not do it we should very soon be sent about Our b , OUT ae 
It seems clear to us that 80 long as such a state of affaing i Sinesg) utg oft 
possible the law itself provides no guarantee Whatever anes 8 even tem the 
proper persons shall be elected as guardians. Ponsa gt is 
The results of this state of things are deplorable, m ‘$ 
of continuity in policy, and lack of uni formity ; relief iş Lere ig lag “it 
wrong people, and on the wrong grounds ; ‘ cases have E “to th, fai 
to our knowledge in which guardians have been administes eh r 
to those on whom they rely for support in their business cae Teli opt 
or tenants. Scarcely more creditable is the case of those me the 
election as guardians with a view to the patronage which theni Seek 
tion of relief confers.’ Even when relief is given to the ri Hoe ant 
it is too often inadequate in amount, and ill-adapted to an » Bel the 
the case. ‘In fine. . . the policy of many Boards of we the 
is one of parsimony, tempered by patronage.’ ardian: str 
How is this state of things to be remedied ? That directly al mi 
Boards of Guardians must go is the unanimous view of Fo re Col 
missioners. But at this point unanimity ends, and a serious dae A 
of opinion comes into view. The Majority desire to hand over n 
administration of the Poor Law to a Statutory Committee of the ad 
County Council, appointed by the Council and to be known as the sur 
Public Assistance Authority. Half the Committee is to be co-opted of 
from outside persons (including women), experienced in the local Lo 
administration of public assistance or in cognate work, the other half fou 
may be appointed from among the members of the Council. The aut 
detailed work of relief is to be delegated in each Poor Law union to the 
a Public Assistance Committee. This Committee is to be appointed her 
by the county authority, but to include a certain proportion of persons la 
nominated by the urban and district councils and by the Voluntary Cor 
Aid Committee (where such exists). All the persons so nominated anc 
must have experience of poor relief and similar work, and some o% j nt 
them must be women. the 
Great stress is laid—and rightly—upon the necessity for “jnstrl gt 
ments of high finish and fine temper’ in the difficult work of Poot at 
Law administration. The ‘ Authorities’ and ‘Committees’ are a i S i 
fore to summon to their aid expert officials, highly educated, yw & 
remunerated, specially qualified for their particular work Be ao fu 
greater authority and influence than the clerk or the relievmg © " ie 
is now supposed to possess. The adviser of the « Authority fel pai 
be known as the Director of Public Assistance, the official of T he 
committees as the Superintendent of Public Assistance: Abe ass 
latter all the relieving (now to be called assistance) officers a | tre 
responsible. A speci f As 
But the Assistance Authorities are not to stand an wo 3 


feature of the Majority Report is the immense pains 
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1arities, of some 
, and of such persons ag 


: i 
o i with every county or county borough A by side, 
Tem, ; Voluntary Aid Council consisting of tr am rity’ there 
Sih] be 2 ; hans of registered 'stees of endowed 
tito, 0 memp 5 ed voluntary c} 
; membe ; friendly society and trade associations 
i lag member 3 Each local assistance comain aie ey i 
tO the pinis? tary Aid Committee, working in closest he arly to have 
"Ought jts Volun ot it, and specially charged with the armony and eq: 
Ag rele eration with it, SẸ yes g: wit the duty of ‘ combating 
stone ie incipient development of destitution and distress,’ z 
rho P ; The apex of Ue ae is to be found in a reorganised 
listriby, and separate auson ot tae oca” wovernment. Board, to, be known as 
t People the Public Assistance Boer and to this Board is to be transferred 
needs of the Charity (henceforwar harities) Commission, which is to be 
Lardians strengthened in staff, and charged with the registration and general 
supervision of voluntary charities and Voluntary Aid Councils and 
' elected Committees. ‘ ' 
e Com 7 The scheme, it will be seen, is admirably thought out, coherent in 
leavage structure, and well compacted in all its parts. 
Ver the The scheme of the Minority starting from a’ different point reaches 
- of the adifferent goal. They trace the origin of the existing chaos to the 
1 as the survival of an antiquated authority charged primarily with the relief 
0-opted of proved ‘destitution.’ Strongly impressed with the fact that 
ie local Local Government has within the last thirty years undergone pro- 
ner half found modification, and that there have come into being specialised 
l. The authorities, young, vital, and energetic, and frequently overlapping 
mion to the function of the old ‘ destitution’ authorities, Mrs. Webb and 
pointed her friends propose boldly to administer the cowp de grace to the Poor 
persons Law; to abolish both the name and the thing ; to make the County 
luntary Council the general authority for relief, and to distribute the different 
ninated and dissonant functions now performed by the ‘ destitution autho- 
ome of j tities’ among the existing committees of the County Council. Thus 
| the Education Committee would become responsible for all the 
instru- children of school age, without distinction between dependent and 
of Poor independent ; the Health Committee for the sick, for the aged infirm, 
o there- and the young mothers and infants ; the Asylums Committee for the 
d, well mentally defective; and the Pensions Committee for the aged pen- 
nd ‘of ‘loners, whether the pensions were derived from Imperial or local 
y oficer funds. In a word, they would ‘ break up’ the Poor Law, distribute 
Pisto = functions, and obliterate, as far as possible, the distinction between 
je local Pauperism and poverty, between the dependent and independent poor. 
To the To prevent overlapping, to co-ordinate the various forms of public 
o tobe eens, and to secure that each case should receive appropriate 
i eee they would set up a new officer—the Registrar of Public 
spe i aa ance. This officer would be the pivot of the whole system, 
to Would perform functions in the highest degree responsible. Ta 


TT2 
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In view of the principles at the root of all their SUgpect: 
scarcely necessary to add that the Minority entirely re Stions iti 
idea that ‘ assistance ’ should involve the penalty of dict ak the 
The Majority, holding ‘generally to the principle that t 
from misfortune or otherwise have failed to manage t 
successfully ought not by law to have power to interfere in them 
ment of the affairs of others,’ but recognising that public nasal 
often assumes a transient form, would only disfranchige Ae bi 
have received relief for more than three months in the aggre ee 
any given year. ge 

That the scheme of the Minority is more logical and more simpl 
than that of the Majority has been already admitted. Nor P 
be denied that there is some justification for the scorn which iis 
Webb and her friends pour upon the “innocent devices of * illusory 
nomenclature” ’ adopted by the Majority, and their ‘ almost morbid 
wish to alter the names of things, in order to give a flavour of generosity, 
if not of laxness, to the new Poor Law.’ If the Majority are sinere 
in their affirmation (and none can doubt it) that the principles domina 
ing the spirit of the existing Poor Law are ‘ both sound and humane’ 
why alter its designation to ‘Public Assistance’? If they ‘donot 
recommend any alteration of the law which would extend the qualif- 
cation for relief to individuals not now entitled to it, or which would 
bring within the operation of assistance from public funds classes not 
now legally within its operation,’ what is to be gained by the proposed 

substitution of ‘necessitous’ for ‘destitute’? ‘Detention’ is m 
‘ infelicitous ’ term ; ‘ continuous treatment ’ cannot hurt the feelings 
of the most susceptible. ‘ Out-relief’ is to become ‘Home Assist 
ance,’ and so forth. If the change of nomenclature is ‘ not intende 
to disguise the fact that those who come within the scope of a 
operations of the new authority are receiving help at the pub Es 
pense,’ it is difficult to see what purpose is likely to be serve he 
Here as elsewhere the Majority seem to have gone to the ee 
verge of concession in the hope of conciliating colleagues i y 
irreconcilably opposed to them. The hope, though Bene oil 
from the outset vain, and many people will regret that the WA) 


Nehisemen, 
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heir own afin 
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appr definitely repudiate the Socialistic princip 
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1909 


and that they did 
le with which the 


not 1 A Report is from first to last transfused, 
‘nori LA E. A 
pino Socialism, however subtly disguised and overlaid, is in fact 
, l ac 


For M 5 J g 
oe yhich gives unity and coherence 
the principle y 8 M ence to the scheme pro- 


ded by Mrs. Webb and her three associates. True there į 
ne attempt to recover the cost of ‘ assistance,’ y 18 to 
ae al administrator suppose that the attempt would or could 
e than formal and perfunctory? No inquiry is to i l 
it is to be given to all applicants who require it. Whether 
fiord to pay for it or not is to be t er 


But does any 
practic 
be mor 
relief ; 


he subject of 
ey can a R P : : ject of subsequent 
io igation. Thus the whole situation is to be “yee At 
Bsc the onus probandi rests upon applicants to show that they 


cannot afford to pay ; henceforward the onus probandi will be trans- 
ferred to the public authorities, who will be compelled to prove that 
they can. If they can pay, they shall, if possible, be made to do so; 
but, if they cannot, no disagreeable consequences shall ensue; no 
‘disfranchisement ° shall follow ; no shame shall attach to them ; 
they shall speak with enemies and friends in the gate, on equal terms, 
Ina word, the sting shall be taken out of pauperism by encouraging 
all to become paupers. 

So far I have attempted to concentrate attention upon three 
salient features of the Report : the indictment of the existing machinery 
for Poor Law administration ; the schemes for its reconstruction; and 
thecondemnation of the ‘ general mixed workhouse’ and the present 
methods of indoor relief. A word must be added as to the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission on the difficult and important 
question of outdoor relief. 

The ‘disastrous social failure’ of the present administration of 
Outdoor Relief is emphasised in both Reports ; by both it is attributed 
to three main causes: to the hopeless lack of any uniformity of 
principle ; to the absence of proper supervision over those who receive 
it; and, above all, to the fact that there is no real investigation into 
the character of individual cases, with the result that the relief given 
is frequently inadequate and not seldom excessive. In regard to all 
these points Majority and Minority are at one. 


Wehave found [write the Majority] a total want of principle and of uniformity 
oa administration, due, as we think, in part at least, to a lack of sufficient 
į Tetvision. This want of uniformity does not necessarily arise from a difference 
a the circumstances of unions, but is generally the result of careless administra- 
na We have been impressed by the inadequacy which often chee 
of Ran and by the absence of thorough knowledge of apple one na 
to ony of Guardians, and sometimes even of their officers. ei p pn 
Polic: ord cases in which it was distributed with a complete disregar tee, 
vith. and, though rarely, on grounds, so far as we could judge, nea a 
any high standard of administrative honesty. We have foung ma 


in 
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few cases is any care or thought given to the 


CC iti 
a pte mditiong under 
receive it are living." Which 4 
hog 


ah, 1. Why Usp 
‘ We find, say the Minority, “an amazing diversity, « po 
ment of similar cases, not only between union and .' the tre 
within the same union.’'' The reports received by pe but a pif 
from the general inspectors of the Local Governm e Co mig Tt os 
quoted in support of these conclusions. ‘ There js ea ee Boar a of 
said one, ‘ that a large number of the outdoor paip w aten wo 
an environment of filth and immorality, and in niki oa irig h M2 
yO a > 
they are participants in and abettors of these fou] y T fea ani 
legradi litions.’® As to the lack .? sanita en 
degrading conditions. o the lack of proper investi "Y ang mm 
Minority are not less emphatic than their colleagues, '8ation, the fai 
l 
The lack of an ascertainment of resourses does not always result; a 
being given. We are convinced . . . that outdoor relief ig ie a litle h 
in cases in which the home could be quite well maintained meun Tanted 3 
Outdoor relief to the extent of three shillings and five shillings oe Mb i 
tively was granted to two families of which the total earnin es i Week Tes en. less 
case forty shillings and ninepence and in the other fy a ae 10 the op es) 
week. ane sixpence Pee the 
ais : adı 
But it is unnecessary to multiply evidence in an undef be 
indictment. It is on all hands admitted that the present s a wo 
outdoor relief has broken down not less completely and i a : rat 
than the administration of the general workhouse. What i 
z s 2 o 
the remedy ? Neither party recommends the abolition of outdoor 
relief, but the Majority obviously leans upon the hope that it will ui 
become gradually unnecessary owing to an extension of the sphere ho 
and the better organisation of the machinery of voluntary agencies nm 
ie ions solution the Minority is inflexibly opposed. They hold, with m 
heir colleagues, that the present system is open to the gravest criti- i i 
cism. iey show that the large sum of nearly four million sterling a 
per annum “is being dispensed without central inspection or control, “4 
page and allowances awarded upon no uniform principle,’ and that | Re 
a large proportion of It is “a subsidy to insanitary, to disorderly, o ity 
even to vicious habits of life.’ But they believe that to substitute fa 
organised charity’ would result not in diminution but in aggravation Ip 
ne evil. On this point they quote much evidence, of which the a 
ollowing is a sample : the 
a In snese three villages, in which a relatively well-administered E wit 
oing the work of the guardians,’ and the Poor Law is practically non ee 
ye haye exactly the same complaints as those made against a lax a 
It ‘ does away with thrift’; it ‘creates a great tendency to laziness fs | sin 
pendence’ ; ‘it is difficult to get work done in the parish: men prefer aN, triu 
about, and there is plenty of drinking going on’ ; ‘it makes the people Si 1 be; 
lazy and unthrifty "3 “there is no demand at all for small holdings ° ns yet cA 
eloimente. while there is a growing demand in all the adjoining pa? i ; 
s nace 15 p. 151. j 
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nd a more discontented lot o 


could not i f people in any parish in 


5 pf i > op OE Sa . 
estion of organised charity’ is unquestion 


h T and the solution really depends on the a T ve 
qipicultt®: ct to the service of voluntary agencies personal equation. 
nmi | (an you ae 1, well-trained, tl bone me 2 sufficient number 
od l + bigh- rincipled, ¥ KER Loroughly _ disciplined men and 
hat ite n! If you can, the pr oblem of out-relief is solved. You will 
find A able to uarantee tl he exhaustive inquiries, the constant supervision 
y i n nd the individualised treatment for lack of which out-relief has failed 
by fear 5 the past, and m the absence of which organised charity will assuredly 
i and win the future. If you cannot, it will be difficult to resist the con- 

n, the fon of the Minority, that ‘voluntary charity, in so far as it exists 


a} $ AA A $ s 
in the form of doles and allowances to persons in their homes. has all 
too litt} the disastrous characteristics of a laxly administered Poor Law.’ 


et But, alter all, the distance which separates the parties is in this ease 
U nS i s i Poe. k 3 gece 
K resper Jess wide than in others. ‘The Majority allure amet relief 


nthe op, | is t00 deeply rooted in owi institutions to be summarily abolished ; 
Pence ner the Minority insist that ‘it should be a cardinal principle of public 
administration that the utmost use should, under proper conditions, 
he made of voluntary agencies and of the personal service of men and 


efi aa ee 

aa s women of good will. The difference is obviously one of degree 
pelesly rather than of principle. 

8 to : : 

a e No attempt has been made in this paper to deal exhaustively with 
it vil the Reports of the Royal Commission. Within the ordinary limits— 
sphere however generously extended—it would be impossible to do so. In 
sce particular no allusion has been made to those sections of the Reports 
O AN 


ld. with which deal with ‘ distress due to unemployment,’ and the relief of the 
s able-bodied. I omit all reference to the subject not because I under- 


st criti- : es 

stern tate, in any way, its importance, but because it demands an article 

san to itself. Nothing short of a series of articles could, in truth, do 
1 


nd thet justice to the contents 6f this voluminous and immensely interesting 
Report. To the statesman, to the economist, and to the philanthropist 


erl ; % i i Q < . a A 
ae Ih will for a generation to come afford an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
n mation, As to the conclusions propounded a final judgment cannot 


ich the lo formed and should not be pronounced until we have before us the 
statistical and other appendices to which there is frequent reference in 


A the body of the Report, and the ipsissima verba of the multitudimous 
narity 8 Witnesses examined 


i) In the meantime even a hasty perusal suggests one or two reflections. 

and de: _ The first is an appreciation of the distance we have travelled 
r to loaf eo 1834. The Act of 1834 represented one of the most conspicuous 
Ta e aaphs of Benthamite Liberalism. The action of the State was to 
He yet K i ated within the narrowest possible limits ; the principle of i 
ee Bit to work? implicit in Elizabethan legislation was emphatically 
15): 16 P, 769. 
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Ay 


J 3 s less t atan Sta x 
pauperism was regarded as less of a misfortune than a “vation, 


lot of the pauper was not to be rendered in any way mon w K a 

that of the independent Jabourer of the lowest clasg eile thy [ay 

nation rescued from disaster, social and economic th ‘hus ra a m 

indeed rendered imminent, by the reckless administratig ag cire 

l relief during the last five and thirty years. On of ot > as 
The Report of 1909, despite an obvious desire to avoid hea 
i emphasis, despite, indeed, studious sobriety of expression ystori f eith 
on every page—particularly, of course, on those which eo Marked eck 

| the Minority—by a frank accéptance of the genera] pring} ae tom tind 
| interference, and a presupposition that the State has laroe Er of State ind 
ing responsibilities for the social and economic welfare an Xpand. indi 

its paupers but of its poor. Not the relief of proveq desting ee ai 

‘help, prevention, cure, instruction,’ are to be the i den “eae but ia 
henceforward, the organisation of * Public Assistance’ is toni which, mi¢ 

A second conclusion which emerges is the increasing cont i a 

of social problems, and, still more, their increasing interdependes ie 

The moment you tackle one problem you stumble across a fhe | 
inextricably interwoven with ib. Thus you cannot touch the aan few 

of unemployment without raising the whole problem of elementary but 

and technical education ; an investigation of the conditions of ail it i 

relief leads at once to a discussion of “ Housing’ and ‘ Sanitation’ and shal 

€ Locomotion.’ cm 

A third reflection, constantly obtruding itself, is the far-reaching side 

significance of the Local Government Act of 1888, and still more of ady 

i the Education Act of 1902. The keynotes of the latter Act were stre 
ai the concentration of authorities, the simplification of areas, the dig 


H negation of the principle of ad hoc election, and, above all, the utilisa- 
i tion of highly trained expert advice. All these principles reappearin 
a these Reports, and are emphasised no less by the Socialist Minority 
Hy than by the Moderate Majority. Thus theʻEducation Committe: o 
f the County Council is to have its counterpart in the Public Assistance 
Authority, and the Director of Education will find a colleague in the 
“Director ’ or the ‘ Registrar’ of Public Assistance. This constitutes 
4 a conspicuous triumph for the prescience of Mr. Balfour, and affords 
N another illustration of that characteristic association of amatent i 
expert to which Principal Lowell of Harvard has lately agoribed ° 
smooth working of the English Constitution.’ vity’ 
Other reflections suggest themselves which I venture, for bee n 
sake, to couch partly in the interrogative, partly in the app 
form. av 
Granting that the case against the administration of the Ee ; 
is irresistible, is it certain that the Law itself is equally a ie seri 
increase in pauperism there has certainly been, and a gala 


1 The Government of England, by A. L. Lowell, 1908: 


o amam 
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: xpenditure. But have not these disquieting phenomena 
„oreas? me % arly manifested since the change in the status of Poor 
m gb cleo”. since the Report on the Aged Poor (1895)— 


mo 1894) ; 
peet E ardians (169%) ; . ; 
vardia ‘ded for; and, above all, since the “ humanitarian ’ 


now a 1 py Mr. Chaplin in 1900? Itisun mistakeably significant 
pjroular 1$ ag4. and 1905-6 the amount of out-relief granted per 


petwee? 18° F 
g risen from 4. 
fe or expedient 


13s. 11d. to TI. 2s. Td. Further: is it really 
to take all the sting out of pauperism and to 

age of nomenclature, or in other ways, to erase the dis- 
seek, DY Eero poverty and pauperism, between dependence and 
ane Have we entirely forgotten the position of the 


, en . = ara 
Eee ons, self-respecting, and independent wage-earners upon whom 
indus and taxes how you will—the financial burden 


tribute rates £ Pas 
Bo ciemately fall? And what will be the position of the lower 


Jass—the vast army of clerks and tradesmen—to whom the 
e medical assistance would be abhorrent, and who 
State subventions towards the funds of the 


must 
middle ¢ 
acceptance of free 
will have to provide the 


Trade Unions ¢ ; fs . 
The Reports suggest a thousand questions to which they provide 


few answers. Convincing answers may in due course be forthcoming, 
but, in the meantime, the questions may well give us pause. And 
itis for a ‘pause’ that I would earnestly plead. It may be that we 
shall be compelled to readjust the focus of our outlook upon the social 
and economic situation. But give us time to do it, and time to con- 
sider whether it must be done. Vacare consideration was the sage 
advice of an ancient Father. It cannot be inapplicable when, on the 
strength of the revelations of a Report which it will take years to 
digest, we are invited to plunge into a social revolution. 


J, A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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THE DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARp 


I 


Tur famous First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays undo 
contains some preliminary matter which has occasioned ag 
of discussion, and the difficulties, such as they are, presented by th 
Dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, w a 
Preface ‘ to the great variety of Readers ° are eagerly laid hold of by 
all classes of Baconians for the purpose of their case, Both sia 
documents are signed by Shakespeare’s former fellow-players, Hem. 
minge and Condell. It is extremely likely, though but a matter of 
guess-work, that Ben Jonson lent a hand in the composition of the 
Preface, as Malone long ago suggested. He certainly knew the man 
who was author of the plays as well as any, but what he wrote (if he 
was the writer) is endorsed and adopted as their own by Hemminge 
and Condell. The storm-centre of the trouble is the following passage: 


Ubtedly 
ood dea} 


It had bene a thing, we confess, worthie to have been wished, that the author 
himself had lived to have set forth, and overseen his own writings ; But since it 
hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray 
you do not envie his friends, the office of their care and paine, to have collected 
and published them ; and so to have publish’d them, as where (before) you were 
abus’d with divers stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors, that expos’d them: even 
those are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes ; and all 
the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them: Who, as he wasa 
happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and 
hand went together: And what he thought, he uttered with that easinesse, 
that we have scarse received from him a, blot in his papers. 


Upon this apparently simple piece of English prose some strang? 
constructions have been put, and amongst others who, to my 3 ie 
have misread its meaning are the editors of the Cambridge edition: 
They say : 


at all the separate 
and ‘imper a 
uthor’s owi a 
f the plays in ut 
1863: 


The natural inference to be drawn from this statement is th 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays were ‘stolen,’ ‘ surreptitious,’ 
and that all those published in the Folio were printed from thea 
scripts. But it can be proved to demonstration that several o 


1 Ed. by William G. Clark, M.A., and John Glover, M.A. Cambridge: 
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A from carl 
rectly printec 


ier quarto editions, and that in other cases the 
1, or from a better manuscript, than the Folio 
of higher authority. - - - As the ‘setters forth’ are thus 
vestio falsi’ in one point, it is not improbable that they 
jote ilty of the like in another. Some of the plays may have been 
m e been gU shakespeare’s own manuscripts, but from transcripts made 
ay ot from 8 a of the theatre. And this hypothesis will account for 
print m for the a some of the plays—errors too gross to be accounted for 
s printer, especially if the original manuscript was as 
neg -nge and Condell described it to have been. . . . It is prob- 
ed as „n arose not from deliberate design on the part of Heraminge 
as having been Shakespeare’s friends and fellows, we like 
honourable men—but partly, at least, from want of practice in 
ones d from the wish rather to write a smart preface in praise of the 
DERA the facts clearly and simply. Or the Preface may have been 
pook than ne literary man in the employment of the publishers, and merely 


written by 807 


signed by the players. 


Now, in the first place, the player-editors do not say that all the 
4 editions were ‘ stolen, surreptitious, and imperfect.’ Their 


e p” 

is ore co. 
rto q therefore 
tosh g of a SUB 


composition, 


by a. A ‘you were abus’d with divers stolne and surreptitious 
lese We i with some, or certain, unauthorised copies, and they go 
on to inform the reader that ‘even those are now offer’d to your view 
r of oud, and perfect of their limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their 
i numbers, as he conceived them.’ 
sun In the next place, there is no reference whatever to any manu- 
te script—unblotted or otherwise—furnished to the editors by Shake- 
1 speare himself for the purposes of this Folio edition. Shakespeare 
8 was dead seven years when the Preface was published, and the players 
thor actually express their regret that the author had not lived * to have 
aA sel forth, and overseen his own writings,’ a sentence that absolutely 
ae negatives the idea of his having prepared any such manuscript. 
vere | Besides, they would not speak of having ‘ collected’ his writings, 
i | 7 he had supplied them with the copy.? The obvious meaning of 
ae ore portion of the Preface, if read carefully, is that it is a conclud- 
as 9 ee ute, of a perfectly general nature, to the wonderful rapidity 
ani : Position of the man they knew so well when he was their working 
S80, ae and in whose ‘ papers,’ as he from time to time supplied 
che ae there was scarcely a “ blot.’ If, as the Cambridge 
ng? Were printed { ave us batero, the players suggested that the plays 
nd, could only h rom the author s own manuscripts, these manuscripts 
on. merit in eee been copies, and there would have been no special 
Dhraseology of Hee without blots. It matters little whether the 
rate The facts A reface came from Jonson’s pen, or from some other. 
et re manifestly supplied by Shakespeare’s fellow players, 
gmh h ; ‘ 
the involved in oe Wish to understand the full meaning of ‘the care and paine’ 


Collect; i 
ta admirable mea i the material for the First Folio should read Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
; uction to his Facsimile Reproduction of that volume, London, 
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and the interpretation I put upon the concluding paragraphs; 
one consistent with what Jonson himself in his last yat a 
in reference to the author’s lightning speed in Writing : ce SS itl 


the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shak Meme, 
racked ” 8p ’ 


in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never blotted oub at tht 
There scems therefore to be no justification for attributi linea y 
dealing to the Folio editors; but the anti-Shakespearian © Ouble, jsi 
seizes with avidity on such words as * suggestio falsi ’ and ; i Olge recog 
coming as they do from the orthodox party, and revels trin ioy i, th 
through many pages in showing that the issue of this great first hanty tall | 
was accompanied by mystery and mendacity. So blin ded edition in th 
is Mr. Greenwood at having any Shakespearian authorities Eo years 
side touching this point, that he does not see, or give much aA u were 
to, a much more important statement of fact which is contained i the [ 
same Preface, and which it is absolutely impossible to construe i the the a 
r ie any 
but the one way. That is, that the author was dead at the date A, alter 
publication ; while we know that Bacon was alive, and lived for ia fall : 
years after the appearance of the Folio. Even Mr. Greenman defan 
well-worn deus ex machina, ‘ it is not inconsistent with “ Shakespeare 5 on 
being a nom de plume,’ comes on the scene here in rather a shamefaced | 
fashion, thrusting a deliberate lie into the mouth of Ben Jongg, 
and the many others who were concerned in the production of the 
poet’s collected plays—if Bacon was really the author.* 
But there is much more in this volume ; and the portrait engraved 
by Droeshout and Jonson’s lines in reference to it are dwelt on with 
confidence by Baconians. Here, again, is a further mystery, they say, antl 
and they abuse the portrait and laugh at what Jonson has written 
about it. Opinions may difler as to the engraving being a work of 
art, but it should at least be remembered that it was an early efort while 
of quite a young engraver who never came to any eminence after, sugge 
and it is extremely likely that the picture from which it was engraved “oe 
was a representation of Shakespeare dressed for a part in some ply, | ay 
in which his personal identity would be to some extent concealed ae 
The only direct contemporary evidence we have on the question af ee 
likeness is contained in Jonson’s own lines; and he, whether 2 and 
t 
3 Further confirmation is supplied by the poem addressed to Shakespea® 5 a 
Leonard Digges in the Folio of 1640, where occur the lines: . 7 
First, that he was poet, none would doubt Farle 
That heard the applause of what he sees seb out can 
Imprinted; where thou hast (I will not say, @ 
neat his works, for to contrive a play, But s 
ee = 
b art, unparalleled as yet. si ihe livin 
4 If Mr. Greenwood does not think that Bacon was the autho? the faci moles! ook 


he mi ing, 
author was dead in 1623 should limit the field of his search for the missi 


man. 
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not, seemed satisfied with the face, though ending: 


udge estion to the reader to 
a s186“ Looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 
ood boldly tells us that Jonson was writing ‘ with 
, Green woo cheek,’ knowing that the enlightened few would 
ue M A criticism had an esoteric meaning! The wonder 
„mise that N his side, more daring than the rest, does not 
ir oa portrait really represents Bacon, masquerading 


ell us wright’s costume he had worn successfully for so many 
jn the eat is really surprising, on the assumption that the plays 
yeas: iy is that there should have been any portrait at all. As 
were ee is there, however, we can only conclude—if Bacon was 
he lee that he too was satisfied with the likeness of his actor 
the a. and so the arguments which Baconians rest upon its nature 
alter ego; So 
fall to the ground. ' f 
some But honest Ben goes on for the further confounding of Shakespeare’s 
ods 7 defamers—we can almost hear them crying with Will Kempe, ‘O, 
ae fat Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow ’"—and he heads his next lines : 
faced To the Memory of my Beloved, 
mson THE AUTHOR 
f the Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 
And 
avel What he hath left us. 
w and addresses him in these lines as 
fh Soul of the Age! 
Itten The Applause ! delight ! and wonder of our Stage ! &e. ; 
rk of 
fort while his last verses describe him as ‘ sweet Swan of Avon.’ Nothing 
tte, suggestive of ‘ esoteric meaning ° here at any rate, and if anyone be 
aved anxious to learn how the last advocate of the heretical body explains 


play, } vay these simple sentences, and care to see a vivid picture of militant 


aled. anti-Shakespearianism confounded in a bottomless quagmire of ; 
on of eee ee circumlocution, he will peruse with what patience 
er A aie command pages 471 to 499 of The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, 


sum up his vi z £ : 
‘He ikea a ee if he remembers old Holofernes, by saying, 


Seen hread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 


The Dedication o 

arle of Pembroke 
contains the aN ay 
But since 
ething, 
living, with 
toward. the 


re by 


f the First Folio which is addressed to ‘ William 
Lord Chamberlaine’ and the Earle of Montgomery, 


0 : 5 

ae [t.e. Lordships] have been pleas’d to think these trifles 
S TS and have prosequuted both them and their author 
; ch favour: we hope. . . you will use the same indulgence 


you h x 
ave done unto their parent. . . . For, so much were your 


? Leves Labours Lost, v. 1. 
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L.L. likings of the severall parts, when they were acted k Apri 4908 
published, the volume ask’d to be yours. 88 before they y 
My 0 
Here then, again, if the heretical contention he well į a 
have two noble conspirators introduced, one of them bein Oundeg, ¥ versé 
of the company for which Shakespeare acted and Wrote, o bat pecs 
we may ask, be imagined to have been more familiar With th "YO verse 
affairs of the stage at the time, outside the dramatists and p] 5 Intern sriti 
the Lord Chamberlain? Did these two gentlemen ie oy than „hat 
dedication without protest? Or is it the unlikely case ke a Wyn an @ 
shown ‘ much favour’ and ‘ indulgence ° to Bacon, who a au they hag the £ 
now allow, under the sanction of their names, to go before Ga ey same 
as written by William Shakespeare, and with the unnecesgap he Wor tne € 
of a portrait which was not Bacon’s ? Bacon, itshould be A I additi of ih 
was at the time (1623) in dire disgrace, and anxious, we nee p 
believe, that no additional charges of dishonesty or deception syne ce 
be raised against him. If he was the author, the success of Bou ae p de 
would in no sense have depended upon it being dedicated to ee fe 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. He might easily have found as i 
as distinguished names to grace its introduction. But, fool and M E. 
that he was, 1f there be any consistency whatever in the teachings i from 
the heretical school, he must needs, even in his hour of degradation of th 
put his head into the lion’s mouth, and at the time of all others when io of th 
had every earthly reason to play the part of a‘ concealed poet,’ broadly of the 
advertise the fact that here too he had been practising deception, H 
and that for over a period of thirty years! There was no necessity famer 
whatever for dedicating his volume to anyone, and still less for dedi- to suc 
cating it to one who must have known that he was either a liar ora which 
greater deceiver than he was then known to be.° comes 
Two other references to Shakespeare in connection with the First by wh 
Folio should be mentioned here. Leonard Digges heads his lines, Bc 
“To the Memorie of the deceased Author, Maister W. Shakespeare, calls 
and goes on: ee 
Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellowes give excels 
The world thy Works. i at 
4 i 
He then refers to the Author’s ‘Stratford Monument.’ Then there 8 and | 
Hugh Holland with a sonnet, ‘ Upon the Lines and Life of pie telere 
Scenicke Poet, Master William Shakespeare.’ Of these two ee 
for the dead playwright, Digges, it will be noticed, identifies 5 au 
speare as both author and actor (‘ thy pious fellowes,’ g) Ta Poems, 
buried at Stratford. So awkward a witness against the oe his a8 it 
of the usurper has, of course, to be removed, and the pe ood! a 
€ One cannot help remarking the curious morality which underlies Mr. Ce ith ak 


theory of the nom de plume. It fails to distinguish between concealing 3 ‘te pure 


(from modesty or other motives) under a pseudonym and annexing an author & 
of such concealment the name of a living person who happened to 
the time. 
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ngly characteristic of the special counsel last left 


: il 1; 
5 interesti He discovers that Digges wrote another set of 


w i 
Very eno e of the aie in the 1640 edition of the Folio ; and, forsooth, 
“a pich i om ificulty where there is ty difficulty in these later 
i yse Be ly tells us that ‘ this Digges (like Ben Jonson) “ was 
or pr his tongue in his cheek,’ or else * had no conception of 
eml g talking about. In other words, a certain witness makes 
tha at he ¥ Ree a certain date containing allegations in reference to 
Win ee, of a certain volume _ Several years afterwards, the 
i authors kes another affidavit, in no sense contradicting 


, a 
witness MASS ing t tain a phrase or two descriptive 
they game but happening to conta para r two descriptive 


one . 
tme ge. ; į which counsel learned in the law professes he cannot 
of the aut vof, And on such grounds the contents of the previous 
çe sense Ot. ; oE bak ’ 
make § o be rejected as unworthy of belief! The Grave-digger 


t are t 7 3 

well E a himself would, I think, hold such an argument bad, even 
a i F f the latitudinarian canons of interpretation sanctioned by 
lumi wder v , 
Bary ‘Crowne’ quest law. ; ice: r 

1 Yet in spite of such direct testimony as the First Folio contains, 
a d brushing aside as valueless a large number of other references 
dot tie contemporary sources, the late Judge Webb and many more 
r 4 of the anti-Shakespearian crusaders confidently assert that not one 
i of these witnesses ‘can be adduced as attesting the responsibility 
ae of the player for the works which are associated with his name.’ 
sto Here, as in many other branches of their theory, the Poet’s de- 
sly famers can only get over the strong and simple facts by resorting 


tosuch curious and illogical forms of argumentation that the mystery 
which they find hanging over the publication of the First Folio be- 
comes as nothing compared with the more than mysterious methods 
by which they endeavour to explain it. 

Some forty pages of Mr. Greenwood’s work are devoted to what he 
calls ‘Shakespeare Allusions and Illusions’ (chap. x1.), and here, faced 
p asit were with a stone wall of documentary evidence, he simply 
excels himself as the jaunty advocate of a hopeless cause. The chapter 
1s y aiy concerned with the crowded allusions to Shakespeare 
‘nd his writings which are collected in Dr. Ingleby’s Century of Prayse 


erei 

and Furnivall? 5 
= eens Three Hundred Fresh Allusions to Shakespeare. In 
nets ce to the contents of these works, he says : 
hake- What w. rae 5 
38 Poet and eee 18 evidence to establish the identity of the player with the 
ions Poems.” Phat aya to prove that the player was the author of the plays and 
+ his as it appears to © proposition to be established, and that the allusions fail, 
0 that the true thee to prove. At any rate, they do not disprove the theory 
woods t horship was hidden under a pseudonym.” 
dentity ee 
jurposė 


1 While thi 
| ; 18 arti g z 
Ni fe shed, eitle 1 Was being written, another work by Mr. Greenwood has been 
"a D Li re Shakespeare, Beeching v. Greenwood : Rejoinder on behalf of 


Yfendan : 
n in Ri 
which, referring to the above passage, the author has the following 
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When Mr. Greenwood tells us that Greene’s well-] 


to ‘the only Shake-scene’ suggests a ranting e owy J 

play-writer, and that the words are descriptive of (ter i a 

he seems to misread both the passage and the circumstar impo A k 

it was written. There would have been no occasion ps 

warn his gentlemen colleagues against anyone who cone 00 
c 


scribed. Then, again, when dealing with Chettle’s Kind-harp, Sod. f wot 


F ` utt 
Mr. Greenwood does not seem to make much further Daa eranen youn 
E JI A pa i . ‘ W: r 
the preface to this work Chettle disclaims all personal respo oa esp"! 
for Greene’s insulting sentences, and in reference to ee ils insg 
who took them offensively he adds a very generous ex iS those Bing 
i “pression of trut 
regret : ‘ : 
| | pave 
because myselfe have seen his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent i heen 
qualitie he professes ; besides, divers of worship have reported his tne 3 th nest. 
ness of dealing, which argues his honesty ; and his facetious grap ; Sites sie 
si WR = STAC In Writing arriv 
that approves his art. $ 
strue' 
The wording of Chettle’s Preface is not as clear to us to-day as a 
it was to his contemporaries, who must have known exactly what he pE 
meant, but the vast majority of Shakespearian scholars have, with : 
. it > 
I think, good reason, taken the last-quoted words to refer to Shake. Mi 
speare and to no other, believing them to have been made witha We 
a AES —4 ( 
direct reference to Greene’s description of the ii A 
iona 
upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his ‘ tiger’s heart wrapt dram 
in a player’s hide’ supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as Jonsc 
the best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceit, than 
the only Shake-scene in a country. 
spear 
How Chettle’s words, ‘excellent in the qualitie he professes, ih ge 
which obviously refer to an actor’s calling," can be supposed, as the F 
No 
late Mr. Fleay thought, to allude to Marlowe, who was then at the EA 
‘ à ; ; 4 ; š : a 
height of his career as a playwright, is something difficult to under side 
stand. Of course it is all-important to Mr. Greenwood’s case to show nk 
that there is no identification of actor and writer here; but B 
adjective ‘dishonest,’ which he thinks fit to apply to the air 5 sions 
unanimous body of eminent Shakespearians who state that Chetile ev 
oraries , 
note: “Observe, to “establish the identity ??—not the fact that some COA Inter 
believed it.’ Personally, I have been up till now under the impression ie com actor 
BBY, half-a-dozen unprejudiced witnesses said they saw the man 10 ie ae o with 
mitting an assault, they did establish his identity. If Mr. Green Wod, persons 
the law of evidence be correct, there must be a huge number oi moa notions © Ke 
segregated from ‘their friends and their relations’ owing to the antiquate Writer 
our criminal judges. ‘oh was of the cae 
* Mr. Greenwood endeavours to show that the word ‘quality,’ eres of othe hi 
time commonly used to designate the profession of an actor, was ae ecupation aul RT 
professions as well. He cites cases where it is used of an outlaws g io in his 


i i enc? 
of a printer’s, but none to show that it was ever employed 1” noe 


play wright’s. : 
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90 peg Shakespeare, is so far from what is expected in 
descr! that it can hardly carry immediate conviction 


mE 1a so est his audience who ENT least upon the subject. 
top ip ove? thos satisfied that he has unhorsed his opponents in this 
hie MET i champion of the great unknown proceeds, in a manner 
e ty noounte!, Et Pistol himself, to administer the coup de grâce by 
de worthy ©” «that a King’s Counsel (Mr. Castle), accustomed to pro- 
tenn jpformin Eie construction and interpretation of documents, has 
Neg pounce q himself very decidedly to the same effect, One would 
T pre hat people were not aware that exactly 50 per cent. of the 
lity imagine t nsel who express themselves very decidedly on the con- 
those King's oy documents which come before our judges every day 
M of struction 0 ith a decision which shows their interpretation to have 


leave gue With all respect to my learned friend, I would sug- 


the been Balti due meaning of a purely literary passage is not best 
ous. gest as į by construing it as statutes and legal documents are con- 
titing a re Pier by making the words in question grammatically 
5 sense that fits in, without violence, with such knowledge as 
LY. as ve have of the circumstances 1n which they were written. 
at he But Greene was not the only dramatist whose jealousy was stirred 
with, at seeing the dawning light of a new sun in the playwright actor 
lake. from Stratford. Ben Jonson himself also recognised a rival in him 
ith a —a dangerous rival, too, who overrode the cut-and-dried conven- 


tionalities and the too artificial restrictions of the anemic classical 
drama of the day, and who wrote plays to please the people—though 


Wrapt 
rs : Jonson expressed his feelings in the matter in more measured terms 
neelt than Greene. He, perhaps, had not forgotten the kindness that Shake- 
speare, as gossip tells us, had shown him early in his own career, and 
sses, so softened his own comments into a charge of ‘ wanting art’ and 
ite ‘being in need of the brake.’?® Unlike Greene, however, old Ben did 
t the not die unrepentant, and the big generosity of an honest heart broke 
nen out at the end : ‘I loved the man, and do honour his memory on this 
show side idolatry as much as any’; and no greater tribute of personal 
-the admiration for a friend has ever fallen from human lips. 
most} But what of some other of the so-called ‘ Allusions and Illu- 
ttle’s ie A We find in an old play, The Return from Parnassus, acted 
pars me December 1601 or J anuary 1602, an extremely 
when mae not unimportant passage put into the mouth of the 
Sa f wi empe, who, it should be borne i ind fellow-player 
wo | withs dienes n mind, was a fellow-play 
aTSODS s 
f Ken 
gi f writer inne university pen plaies well ; they smell too much of that 
oe | T eT Metamorphosis, and talke too much of Proserpina 
nan l ae i eee erat,’ a phrase which Mr. Greenwood, seemingly forgetful of 
tot l sgt Volume, ee renders ‘he ought to be shut up’; i.e- ashe explains 
ce? (1) 18 tongue was loosed among companions—at a tavern, for 


You. Lxy 
XVN 
ee oe UU 
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and Juppiter. Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare pute then Apri 
and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent follow, T down, 


Horace giving tho Poots a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hail © brought 
purge that made him bewray his credit. 1 given hin? 
a 


Rational students of Shakespeare have seen jy the 
allusion to his confessed supremacy at the time, but vty Words i 
Mr. Greenwood will not away, regarding the Passage a this Viey 
sarcastic piece of ridicule levelled at ignorant players tie 

vated audience of Cambridge scholars. He Seems, indeed 
(although he does not say so) that the play was Specially wri 
Cambridge University, and was never intended to be pedo N 
where, otherwise this portion of his comment would have a ele. 
whatever. He goes on : 0 force 


ore 


to assy 


I do not think it has ever been pointed out how absurd is this criticis 
Kempe’s, if it is to be taken as a eulogium of Shakespeare. For whee Re Wil 
to Kempe, is the objection to the University pens? That they ‘ smell pees 
of Ovid and that writer Metamorphosis, and talke too much of Prosernta at 
Juppiter? But this criticism if it applies to anybody applies in an im 
degree to Shakespeare himself. Who so saturated with Ovid, the Moun 
phoses especially, as Shakespeare? Who talks, all out of season, of Proierig 
and Jupiter, if not the writer who makes his * Queen of Curds and cream,” brought 
up ina Bohemian grange, as Judge Webb says, parade his knowledge of the 
Greek Mythology by exclaiming : 

‘ O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now which frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon ’? 


And yet, for all this, the absurdity of Kempe’s criticism is not 
quite so apparent when we call to mind that, according to all the 
highest authorities, the play from which the lines just quoted are 


taken, viz. The Winter’s Tale, had not been written at the time, and 


the only other reference to Proserpina in all Shakespeare occurs in 
Troilus and Oressida, which was not even entered at Stationers’ Hal 
until after the performance of The Return from Parnassus—tadts 
which furnish us with yet another instance of the value of interpreting 
literary documents rather by the light of contemporaneous events 
than au pied de la lettre. 

Here is the general conclusion arrived at by Mr. Greenwood a 
the references contained in the trilogy, the third play of which i 
The Return from Parnassus, which as an example of 4 ae o 
impotent conclusion in support of a hopeless case it would no 
easy to match. 

The only thing of real importance in these allusions is this, thet he Cam 
dramatist makes Kempe and Burbage speak of ‘ our fellow Shee veen th 
author. But when we remember the feud which always existed mot 0 
scholars and the players in those times, and appreciate the fact that signifo” 
playwright is satirising the players, we shall, I think, see that the 
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. utterance is, after all, not very great. It is quite consis- 


d to ri Shakespeare was ® mask name. 
eory © 


of such reasoning as this we are to believe 
were written by some other writer. 


The 
jeres (12 1598) an 
ee same off -han 
int othesis that 


the hy? whatever to show that Meres had any personal acquaint- 
n 


e address 
; Ta the face of suc : spt 

meaning, it is useless to pursue anti-Shakespearian criticism 
put one d 


many other contemporary allusions which have still sur- 


ae ae the marvel is that there are so many after the lapse of 
yivea—* 


hree hundred years. The strange feature of these comments is that 
inent A makers of them cannot see that the parrot-like iteration of some 
amor. wimeaning phrase is a different thing from logical argument—that 


pina ihe eternal wresting of simple English into something it does not 


ought i é : 4 
af the express to ordinary minds is not the surest way to convince persons 
who have some knowledge of their native tongue, even as written in 
Shakespeare’s day; and that to describe the plain tales of hostile 
witnesses as the unreliable evidence of persons who speak ‘ with their 
tongues in their cheek,’ is, after all, the kind of thing that has turned 
the whole Shakespearian world against them, and justified the occa- 
ss sionally cutting remarks which have been made upon their incom- 
rt: prehensible methods of controversy, and their lack of the more 
a customary principles of literary discussion. They are apt to forget, 
: A too, at such times as they complain of the more strongly worded of 
Hall | their opponents’ criticisms, that it is they who are the aggressors, 
int and that those who began the attack were not signalised in the literary 
he oa a the possessors of such commanding knowledge connected 
vents ae et Shakespeare or Bacon as would be likely to recommend 
res i Bee whose lives had been devoted to a lengthy and 
from aT ie u y of the subject in all its bearings. It is unfortunately 
was in En i i persistently point out, that such men as Lord Penzance 
and gland, Judge Webb in Ireland, and Judge Holmes in the United 


tates 5 5 
thb f » àre amongst those who have been denounced for lending their 


na 

a ‘tai though they may have been in judicial circles, to 
vide their RER i m reference to a subject connected in no way with 
anf «(Oe enlightening calling. So far from ever having contributed even 
, tho fF ledge, owe te fact to the sum total of our Shakespearian know- 
a Wag identify ne ese upholders of heretical pretensions has been found 


elf with views which only too plainly advertised the 


voz 
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narrowness of his acquaintance with the subject on 
If the French Academy of Science and the Royal 
necessary in the eighteenth century to stamp oy 


whic 
Societ 
t with a 


contrary to all scientific oe that they could square ¢ loved ahe 
and trisect an angle, it was in the interests of Science a © inate oul 
retard it, that they did so. And so, when to-day the ec t ty } 
study of the literature of Shakespeare’s and Bacon’s a 8 O Whos, by 
world is indebted for all it knows of both these eminent © Whole they 
resolutely together in deriding the tenets of a new School, a » Stang ay 
in exposing the absurdities of such arguments as they nn Unite to | 
urge, it is not to be wondered at if some of the profoundest oa to 0 
of these subjects, such as Dr. Sidney Lee and the late Professor mets fem 
follow the example so successfully set by academies of eo e 
than a hundred years ago, by expressing their convictiong in lan More : 3 
calculated to put an end, to so incomprehensible a contention guage a 
It is anything but a pleasant feature of this foolish controye pi 
that a writer so eminent amongst Shakespearians as Dy. Sidney T any 
should be singled out for a measure of unrestrained abuse by Ba of t 
at large, owing to his consistent refusal to listen to their so-called impi 
proofs. The inconsequential methods of argument which beset them oft} 
in other directions prevent them in his case from seeing that he i ance 
perhaps as much entitled to an opinion on matters connected with the 
Shakespeare as any writer of the day, author that he is of many fact, 
valuable works which are recognised as of permanent authority hy sam 
literary men all through the world. It is to such students that the legal 
Jayman who loves his Shakespeare looks for guidance when a small belie 
section of English-speaking persons combine in somewhat un-English int 
ways to put England’s poet from off his pedestal, and set up in his posi 
place one to whose unhappy life another chapter of deception is added indi 
by the very process by which they seek to crown him with the laurels legal 
stolen from a gentler brow. The fact that Dr. Lee has dealt col- T 
lectively and not personally with his opponents should have eamel mo 
for him a larger measure of their respect when replying to his general statu 
1 In A Judicial Summing-up (1902), the late Lord Penzance, endeavouring enclo 
show the impossibility of Shakespeare haying been an English scholar, ilori bank 
that ‘the first English Grammar was not published until 1586, after ghali Tou 
education, if such it may be called, was over.’ One wonders where Bacon en 
other great writers of our Augustine age can have learned their English. Ei rea 
curriculum of the poet’s day included a good deal that Lord Penzance oe aie io 
to have been aware of; for instance, Bacon himself protests that Logic a them! 
are studies more suited for graduates than for the children who pene y ). f 
See Foster Watson, The English Grammar: Schools to 1660 (Cambridge, $ 
is evident,’ says the learned Judge, ‘that much learning was impa Tha ot 
necessary books did not exist,’ and again, ‘History, the history of his ee evel 
been compiled in his [Shakespeare’s] day.’ And yet we know eee pra tically 
scrap of history made use of in the plays is taken from, and that, i Roswell: i 


verbatim, historical errors and all. See Shakspere’s "Holinshed, by Y 
Stone, 1896. 
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T. ; 
ean Baconianism. Mr. Greenwood, at any rate, is to 
nation Aon the ample apology which he has lately made for 
te nis main work which, as open to misinterpretation, 
in petter left unwritten. 
een ader of Shakespeare’s works can fail to be struck 
dinary s ever-recurring legal phraseology with which 
the copious Not only are law terms frequently employed with 
led. ane correctness, to give colour and intensity 
but whole scenes are taken up with allusions 
eon purely legal matters, as in The Merchant of 
o of discuss y., and the grave scene in Hamlet, not to mention 
Jenico, peany So profound, indeed, is the knowledge displayed 
other play’ oi no less an authority on the subject than Lord 
a pell has told us that ‘to Shakespeare’s law, lavishly as he 
Camp? g it, there can neither be demurrer, nor bill of exceptions, 


d 
Be oferror.’ To this marked feature of the works, more than to 
nor Wr i 


J! 
ave b 


e 
almost profe 
bis senten ces, 


hy „other, one might perhaps with justice attribute the very origin 
w S whole Baconian theory. The point is naturally of extreme 
a o! ce in the eyes of those whose only knowledge of the literature 
a We period is confined to Shakespeare’s writings ; but that import- 
he ig ance shrinks rapidly to insignificance after a course of reading through 
with the general dramatic literature of the time, in which, as a matter of 
nany fact, legal similes and allusions are found to occur with about the 
y by fo sme frequency as in Shakespeare’s works. So strong, indeed, is the 
the legal colouring of all stage writing at the time that one is forced to 
mall believe that law talk must have been more common amongst laymen 
glish in those days, and especially amongst laymen of a playgoing dis- 
i his position, than it has ever been during any period since. There are 
dded indications besides that some critics were getting tired of all this 
urels legal jargon—Dekker, for instance, who writes : 


There is another ordinary, at which your London usurer, your stale bachelor, 
ma your thrifty attorney do resort ; the price, three pence ; the rooms as full 
Res ve as a jail. . . . If they chance to discourse, it is of nothing but 
ae nae Tecognizances, fines, recoveries, audits, rents, subsidies, sureties, 
aa Ate indictments, outlawries, feoffments, judgments, commissions, 

» amercements, and of such horrible matter.—G@ull’s Horn Book, 1609. 
Tourneur also : 


There are old men at the present, 
That are so poison’d with th’ affectation 
a law-words, having had many suits canvass’d, 
spt their common talk is nothing but barb’rous 
aie They cannot so much as pray, but 
A av that their sins may be remov’d, with 
writ of error, and their souls fetch’d up 
There: © heaven with a certiorart.—Revenger’s Tragedy. 
. ere Is the 


Owledge tefore no more difficulty in Shakespeare’s case touching 
8° of law than in the case of any other playwright of his 
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age. Perhaps the difficulty is rather less in hig Case t 
as we know that he had from early days and al] throu ao i 
opportunities of learning in a practical way which the 8 life ma 
his contemporaries do not seem to have had. It ; m 
note in this connexion that Ford and Middleton, She curi 
law professionally, seem to have been less given to ir Oth | | 
than any of their laymen contemporaries. g law temy aD 
The Baconian naturally takes hold more particular A 
prominent instances of Shakespeare’s legal erudition, the | Ette “il 
Webb, for example, telling us that “ The discussion of rej ate 


‘ x 8 
(Henry V. I. ii.) displays the learning of a lawyer, and the aw Saliou 


en 
that the Salique law was not devised for the realm of France ae i 
with the conclusion which is indicated in the Apophthegms ss mu f isa 
—and the argument, like many others on the Baconian side aa ru T 
reasonable and convincing to persons who possess only a E s furt 
acquaintance with the plays. One has only, however, to a cial unti 
Holinshed’s Chronicles to see the whole of this dry and Hee. poe! 
unpoetical passage given word for word as Shakespeare used i at pres 

Itshould be remembered that recent investigations of Shakespear’ f n 
law allusions do not tend to confirm Lord Campbell’s sweeping asser- E 
tion as to his invariable accuracy, a good many legal writers havin Re 
pointed out cases where it is manifest that the dramatist has fallen r 
into errors which Bacon could not have made. The subject, which af 
is too wide for adequate treatment here, has been well handled by a 
Judge Charles Allen, amongst others, in a work that seems little that 
known in this country, though duly entered in the Bibliography in thro 
all the later editions of Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare." hex 

Of minor points to be considered, a few may be mentioned here, ng 
There is an argument, for instance, based on the illegible nature of yagi 
Shakespeare’s handwriting, as shown by the signatures which are the. 
still extant, to suggest that he could not have written any continuous 1 
work. It may be said at once that such examples are not always j the 
a criterion by which one can judge the cursive powers of the same chan 
hand when used in other writings, nor does bad writing keep one ah 
from authorship. Macaulay’s hand, his biographer tells us, was be 
but illegible: Pascal’s was ‘presque illisible.” !” : 

Another point in connexion with the will is that it contains h ! 
mention of either books or manuscripts, a fact that to some mn E 
justifies the assertion that Shakespeare was possessed of no literary a 

1 Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question, Boston and New York, 1 humm ay 

i VA very remarkable pamphlet has recently appeared by Bane kespeate’s quo 
Kintzel (Leipzig, Otto Wigand), which goes far towards showing that 5 > S Spes 
will (which is still extant) was written entirely in his own handwriting, estos are Wor 
notary or clerk, as has always been assumed to be the case. Her coe signs n 
based upon a minute comparison of each letter that occurs in the NA pi x 


with the same letter as written in the body of the will. See The Tiu 


4 repro 
News, February 13, 1909, where some striking examples of identity ° zor 
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pHBic a BKM 
he di ed. The omission may, however, be accounted 
without taking it to be an argument in favour of 
z, and a reference to the wills of other writers of 
4} . y ? J oi y. v, 

poem. gJ] ages will show that Shakespeare’s case was by no 

pence 2 A n. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of such 
“est ingu F he found in the case of Petrarch. He was one of 
jgsion 15 philes of his time, and almost all his books were 


10 7 

piblio ; 
ae own hand; but the only volume he mentions in his 
te 1n 


when 
pote” ny way® 
for m r gome othe 


ilis a Frayer” on with the last point is the mystery—for it 


Closely i 
be no A : 
His retirement to Stratford at the very zenith of his 


ided. $ c , 
enshrou abilities, and when he was still a young man, is a fact 


has tormented many minds. But more tormenting still is the 
that Na 


fial aid he never concerned himself again with the writing of a 
1 to M m or a play, and never even took any definite step towards the 
What reservation of the amazing literary creations of his extraordinary 

mind. The anti-Shakespearians are profoundly shocked at this sudden 
ATE’ change from world’s poet to country gentleman; and, judged by 
sser- modern standards, there would seem to be more justification for 
ving their attitude to this strange feature of his life than for many of their 
allen more groundless contentions. Yet, unaccountable though it may 
hich all seem to be, it is hardly a reason for attributing his writings to 
d by some other author. We are apt perhaps in our wondering to forget 
little that no single scrap of evidence of a direct kind has come down to us 
y in through the centuries, to help us to look behind the veil that hangs 

here between us and the truth. Of indirect evidence we have some— 
a, as in the players’ Preface to the First Folio, though this at best is 
Te 0 


vague. More convincing to modern minds is Heywood’s Address to 
the Reader in his English Traveller (1633) : 


uous p 
True it is that my plays are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear 


rays ; 
en a title of Works (as others): one reason is that many of them by shifting and 

change of companies have been negligently lost. Others of them are still retained 
yore m the hands of some actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have 
s all “a come in print, and a third, that it never was any great ambition in me 


to be in this kind voluminously read. 


n0 , 
ind oe ie as Heywood can take this view of his productions 
rary efate of A the Same time a strong and interesting sidelight on 

the DA ae MSS. in his time—one need not wonder unduly at 
aah May not pr a of a greater than he in a like case, though many of us 
a quoted eee e rightly to understand it. One, however, should be 
toye Spearian, ‘hes aed understand it, Dr. Dowden, our greatest Shake- 
i Work ag g srt unerring insight into the underlying realities of such 
dan idence fumi peare's was gives us step by step, from the internal 


shed by the plays themselves, practically the complete 
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literary career of him who wrote them. He shows ‘ 
life seems to give the lie to all the wild tales of hig ea 
while others, such as Greene and Peele and Marlow 


S how 


Q e 
their strength in the turbulent life of London, Shaken a squ 
his strength. The theatrical life did not bring satistactio, 
nevertheless . . . he compelled the lower anq naan à 


player and playwright to become the servant of his To life 
l life 


when he had become a prosperous country gentleman na Bt oS 
ashamed of the days when he lived by public Means, Ree Was ot nth 
remembers his ‘Fellowes, John Hemynges, Richard Bu r his vil shre 
Henry Cundell.’ Thage, and aihe 
After exhibiting (i.e. in Timon of Athens, written probably not Jo ipa 
Tempest) the absolute ruin of a life and of a soul, Shakspere closed T before The ‘ap 
series of his dramatic writings by exhibiting the noblest elevation defy town 
the most admirable attainment of heart, of intellect, of will, mine Character E o th 
lifo admits, in the person of Prospero. What more was left for Shak, Present in di 
say? Is it so very strange that he accepted as a good posse ou to a 
energy of his Stratford life, having at last wholly liberated his mind ? 8 calm p 
broke his magic staff ; he drowned his book deeper than ever plummet a oD long 
he went back, serenely looking down upon all human life, yet refusing ae does 
in none of it, to his Dukedom at Stratford resolved to do Duke's cee ar view 
as it is, well.’ » Such 
The £ 
Some remarkable evidence in favour of Shakespeare’s autho | ady 


$ een mshi i 
is found in the fact that provincial life, language, and manners, Be: | the s 


particularly those of Warwickshire and the adjoining counties, ar 
for ever cropping up all through the plays, introduced in and out of 
season with a persistence which would have been inconceivable had 
Bacon or some such other writer been the author. Who but Shakespeare 
would have introduced a troupe of Midland villagers to play a tragedy 
before the Duke of such a place as Athens? In the Induction to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, too, the chief characters are all from 
Stratford. A family of the name of Sly resided there in the poets 
time. Christopher himself is ‘old Sly’s son of Burton Heath,’ and 
Barton on the Heath is a few miles from Stratford. Stephen Sy 
and Joan Sly are both mentioned in Stratford Records. 

‘ T beseech you, Sir,’ says Davy to his master, Shallow (2 Henry IV. 
V. i.), ‘to countenance William Visor of Wincot against Clement 
Perkes of the Hill’: Wincot being the local pronunciation of Wile 
cote, a Warwickshire town, while the name Perkes was Eee ‘ 
the neighbourhood of Stratford, and the family became allied to% 
Poet. The men-servants in Petruchio’s Italian country hous ‘th 
the single exception of Grumio, bear thoroughly English E 
three serving-men of Aufidius in Coriolanus are rustics of PeT 4 
England in their language and their thoughts, and their ae Re | 
office, as in the case of Petruchio’s retainers, are cudge’- 


13 Shakspere: his Mind and Art. A work not so much 8s ment! 
Shakespeare Problem Re-stated | 


oned in me 
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of the 


jn The | 


y ni Wg 7S] 
pupioiadd OK See ee fa et 
ford in 1585-6 was Bardolph, and his name 
perlain® his Corporation records in company with the Poet’s 
AG jn Fluellen. When Justice Silence talks of ‘ goodman 
jg a wiliam knows the correct way to pronounce Barcheston, a 
The three soldiers in Henry V., John Bates, 
d Michael Williams, all bear surnames belonging 
pjoxande" + the Poet’s day, and it Is not a little remarkable that 
“giratford 2 Chronicle Historie on which this play was founded the 
e, but without names. Jacques, too, and many 
are’s characters, were common at the time 
ther 22 d Stratford. In 3 Henry VI. IV. ii., the action is laid in 

es -wickshire,” and shortly after at Coventry; and the 
sg plain 12 “a in these scenes in connexion with the movements 
towns ae lay a most accurate topographical knowledge. Even 
of the ear A olis two fishermen are introduced spouting Midland 
jn distant A ae R. French’s Shakespeariana Genealogica has 
| a the ‘standard authority Qn Ene p ue the Perona 
Joes not seem to be aware of its existence. The author sums up his 


views as follows : 


„g of Strat 


i p 
yill O t Court an 


nal ; 
j ‘ors ale ther 
spree sold 3 of Shakespe 


s to persons and places belonging to Warwickshire, to its fruits 
its birds and flowers, its proverbs and quaint phrases, all prove 
achment of Shakespeare to his native county.” 


The allusion 
and plants, 
the strong att 


Another valuable work on a similar subject, Mr. Justice Madden’s 
Diary of Master William Silence, is passed over, all but unmentioned, 
by Mr. Greenwood. The only quotation from it—apparently at 
second hand—is unconnected with its main subject, the extraordinary 
frequency and absolute accuracy of use in Shakespeare of terms, 
metaphors, and phrases taken from the language of the chase. Many 
pages might be devoted to this most interesting complexion of the 
poct’s work, more especially because so many passages are shown to 
be simply unintelligible without a knowledge of hunting terms as used 
in Shakespeare’s day, and as interwoven by him in the most natural 
vay to add strength and colouring to the ever-varying texture of his 
eee So consistent is their employment all through, and so 
ai ` i ie ezg the local allusions, that, as the learned judge tells 
T ae s name had been completely lost one could recon- 
himto have b e writings themselves the man of Stratford and show 

ee ag their author. 

Ue of such i as been made to show that Bacon, too, made frequent 
covered b sae in his works ; but the comparatively few instances 
y Judge Webb, which are mostly of an everyday character, 

s Memillan & Co., 1869. 
i ee an January 1905, contains an excellent article, ‘ Shake- 
landisms> inp, dics Bartram, in which are collected a large number of 

in the Plays. 


SCO 
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are entirely lacking in the elements of convincin ; 
which Shakespeare handles the terms of the Chase “Tlliaity A 


Looking at the Baconian case, then. in + 
ung at é ; n, In the broades 


sees that it is of mere flimsy tags of forced ; ashe, ; 
unlicensed readings of obvious and simply ohne tation i t pe“ 
warranted innuendo against Shakespeare and those a tea we”) oe 
and of theories for which no evidence can be ee kne Un: H 
childish conspiracy is concocted which, according t pi that a ie 
victions of the anti-Shakespearians, was hatched over a Pious a i his 
ago, involving countless persons of every rank in A Tee Centuri const 
meshes, for the purpose of shielding Lord Verulam = u cating 

from the contamination associated with the stage Eo 2 Other 
suggestion of being mistaken for the creator of Ve xe the hurtin 
Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like It, and King Lear. Throat Adonis | 

of Shakespeare’s career we are to believe that all the ‘a hee Whole f rk 
from Elizabeth and James downwards, who patronised People, if 
the drama; that all the authors with whom Shake AA al | ‘a 
his rivals first, but later on his ardent worshippers ; that TA nl 
actors and others connected with the playhouse whose lives the ‘oe 
measure closely interwoven with his own; that the poles EC fou 
filched his name to sell their wares and the piratical printers He | or th 
traded in shorthand copies of his work ; that the groundlings and i had b 
well-to-do who crowded to the theatre when his plays were drawing | them 
the town; that the persons to whom his unrivalled Sonnets T | eati 
addressed, the noblemen to whom his first poems were dedicated, and | born 
the ‘incomparable paire’ who stood sponsors after his death to his | eudi 
collected works, his many friends in London, his fellow-townsmenin | then 
Stratford, and, more than all, the rival companies of players whos of nat 
diminished takings at their own doors cuttingly reminded them that — the lii 


a more attractive playwright had sprung into existence to torment 
them—that these, one and all, were so little interested in the astounding 
nature of his doings that they never asked themselves the question: If the 


Who is this William Shakespeare ? They did not do so: and for the mere 
best of reasons. They knew the man, ‘as he lived,’ from the day he of suc 
first came to the door of the playhouse until the day he went fon | that 
amongst them, with the wealth his intellect had produced, back to of the 
the rustic town that was, as all knew, his birthplace. They w E 
conversed with him as a man, and not as the shadow of somes i > 4 
and erudite scholastic ; they had felt the wondrous fascination es | tag 
incomparable and untaught powers ; they marked his rapid 786 | | ne 
criticised his work, when there was need to criticise, with all the 6 i z 
that is born of jealousy and self-protection; but oe cate fot or h 
censure had perhaps touched him most atoned in generous iat and temai 


words that may have hurt, by a sentence that brims with Jonson: 
Ż ando 


will stamp for ever the genuine and childlike honesty of G golt 


‘I loved the man, and do honour his memory on this si 
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490? They drank with him, they jested with him, and 
h a$ any “aid go, for the ` gentle Shakespeare,’ seeing him as 
w jim, as a whether in his younger days he had been poacher 
pie nd unca” o the same, in moodier moments—as perchance 


, M9) . 

Met, gem her's boy: seare died—he was Hamlet, mourning for the 
of ty g bute yohn Shakespear > s 
ni ' a old Job feted or again, maybe, when Death had robbed him 
at i phe he Bey his sorrow found utterance in such words as 
i ig onl ;: 
he dii co speaks : bsent child 
tries Constan Grief fills the room up of my absen child, 
lanin Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
othe Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

i Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
an Stufis out his vacant garments with his form’... 

Onis, 
> Whole hose Who shared his brilliancy when the sack flowed, he was 
people, L. Touchstone, Jacques, or Launce, as the case might be, or his 
LY and Jalsta “il have been swift and dismal. To those who shared his 
orke, ae was the deep thinker, the world poet, the philosopher, 
all the eee up of unconsidered trifles from the classics or elsewhere, 
re in g m Lane delineator of character and master of dramatic incident, 
tS who oe ld soon have rung with the silly imposture which 


TS Wh or the town wou on hay 
th had been foisted upon 16 1n his name. The men who met. and knew 


the man Shakespeare were aware, as we to-day are aware, that the 


ai creation of such works as his is far from being the monopoly of those 
d, and born in the purple of aristocracy, or reared in the schools of university 
Your audition. Of no such origin, as the world’s history shows, have been 
ment the naturally gifted beings whose actions have shaped the destinies 
hae of nations or whose penmanship has lent an enduring distinction to 
m that the literature of their race. 

orment Plebeiæ Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 

unding Nomina." 

estion: 


If there be any genuine mystery surrounding Shakespeare, it is the 


7 p a mystery of the existence, at any period or in any rank of life, 
‘ i i a a mortal as Shakespeare was. Would it not be well to treat 
ack to ecg as the poet himself has treated the insoluble problems 
i i ae of evil upon earth? He has given us Iago, unsurpassed 
aulking of ak va he leaves Cordelia lying strangled across the breast 
nof bis questions ut, as Dr. Dowden !8 tells us, he refuses to answer such 
e, they shape ae ie may go on to ask, careless of the little rules that 
goidlty e solemn cal Justice. “Shakespeare prefers to let you remain in 
whos’ little ines See of a mystery.. He does not invite you into his 
ret lot | oF theolo ic a ìs little library brilliantly illuminated by philosophical 
th and | temain ‘ie Tushlights, You remain in the darkness. But you 
a | e Vital air. And the great night is overhead.’ 

aiya i 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


“ Juvenal, Sat. viii. 18 Op. cit. 


1g yo. 
Xing John, TIT, iy, 
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Four-anD-TWENTY years ago the House of Commons , lt 
| a Select Committee to consider the condition of British fo “Point pnd- 
$ to inquire whether, * by the establishment of a forest schon and the re 

i wise, our woodlands could be rendered more remunerata ai ‘othe 

4 Committee reported strongly in favour of the establishment a B of suc 
5 of Forestry, and of a forest school in each of the three inne ard our ru 
$ expressed the opinion ‘ that some considerable proportion a e à infra 
E timber now imported, to the value of 16,000,0002., might ‘a to the 
$. more skilful management, be raised at home . . . This subject, ly ae 
added, ‘ is one of great importance and well worthy of early Fans, F ! 

tion.’ This Reportslumbered peacefully in its pigeon-hole for fifteen ne 

years, till 1902, when the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society suc- comb 

ceeded in persuading the Board of Agriculture to appoint a Depart favow 

mental Committee with practically the same reference as to the Select Th 

Committee. This second Committee fully endorsed the recommenda- marist 

tions of its predecessor, adding some urgent paragraphs dealing vith 

especially with the increasing scarcity and price of coniferous timber equip) 

{a and the effect of economic forestry.as a source of employment in thinly- may b 
B peopled districts. stance 
H A third Committee was appointed to inquire into the prospects missio 
i; of afforestation in Ireland, and reported last year in favour o the 7 the pl 
' State acquiring 300,000 acres of growing wood in that countiy, and T 

i 700,000 acres of unplanted land. All three Committees dwelt with that 
Ra emphasis in their Reports on the advantage to be expected from the om 
establishment of systematic forestry by providing employment t o n 

a check upon rural depopulation. een | ale 

This appears to have been the chief consideration inducing A itn 

present Government to lend an ear to the repeated warns o 1 houg 

failing timber supply. They took the somewhat unusual and pir yid E a k 

course of directing the Royal Commission on Coast Er | Jes 

issued its first Report in 1907, to suspend its inquiry Upon fiihs 

of the sea, a purely local mischief, and to apply themselves ss desirable |à T 


‘whether, in connexion with reclaimed lands or otherwise, itis east 
to make an experiment in afforestation as a means ° i 
employment during periods of depression in the labour 
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: der what conditions such experiment 
ority and un 
pat autho; 


v 
jf 90 M conduto og of that phrase ‘ or otherwise.’ Fortunately 
hot at ore oe sues have availed themselves to the full extent 
ps col ho Report, which is signed by all the nineteen 


asticity: ‘Il certainly not disappoint those persons who, for 


joners, ee been disquieted by the world’s rapidly increas- 
ca ars A of timber, the disappearance of accessible forests, 
4 ; ie in prices and the equally persistent neglect of the 
ito persistent E resent and potential—of the British Isles, both 

jest ad by private landowners. 
b the Bia surprising to find no reference in the Report to reclaimed 
i je is not Jand reclaimed from the sea—such land being usually 
te pithat F: suitable for tree planting ; but under the shield of 
ae the ae the Commissioners have prepared the details of a scheme 
7 pr agnitude as to raise apprehension lest it should scare away 

| uch m . 

DA lis om forestry enterprise on any scale whatever. Doubtless 


his scheme the Commissioners desired to bring forcibly 


fe i cer k: ment and the public a knowledge a the extent of the 
Under Jormant and neglected resources of the country. It would be exceed- 
i) they ingly unfortunate if they were understood to declare that it must be 
sidera: the scheme, the whole scheme, and nothing but the scheme, They 
fifteen have prepared a plan representing the utmost—the maximum—that 
ty suc- can be profitably undertaken, but there is nothing in their Report un- 
Jepart- favourable to State forestry being undertaken on a less ambitious scale. 
s Select The principal recommendations of the Commission may be sum- 
menda- marised as follows: Commissioners are to be appointed charged 
dealing with the duty of carrying out a national scheme of afforestation, 
timber equipped with compulsory powers for the acquisition of such land as 
thinly- may be required, the owners receiving the ‘ full value in all the circum- 

sances of each particular case. The Treasury is to grant the Com- 
a missioners an annual free loan for the necessary period, that is, until 
o 


the plantations become self-supporting.’ 

e extent of mountain and heathland, and poor tillage land 
Maa Po more fit for sylviculture than for agriculture is 
2,500 000 y the Royal Commission at 6,000,000 acres in Scotland, 
to 9 00 n Me m England and Wales, and 500,000 in Ireland, equal 
al b e ae in the United Kingdom, leaving out of account 
500 feet, Tee devoted to sport or of a greater altitude than 
should acqu area of 9,000,000 acres it is proposed that the State 


y, and 
1b with 
om the 
rent as 


ng the 


waling 7 

which e total ea and plant at the rate of 150,000 acres per annum, 
pronds Fears to q See outlay involved amounting at the end of eighty 
quits Pwards of 400,000,0002., more than half the National Debt ! 
izable ® annual : 
sina? sa to 3131, $ a pat on the transaction rises from 90,000/. in the first year 
reas | Year the forest e fortieth year. In the forty-first and up to the sixtieth 


Scomes practically self-supporting ; in the sixty-first year and 
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subsequently an increased revenue is received, but it is 
first year that the full results are obtained, in this 
an approximate equalised revenue of 17,411,000), pe 
Further calculation shows that the value of the 


+ ae 
Year ang the ga 
j annum p.: 


562,075,0001., or 106,993,0007. over and above the cost ore vi 
The average annual revenue after the forest tae wan | sa 
and is in full productive rotation represents a FO r maton i ; 
the excess of accumulated charges over receipts, The a i ti J A 
also present an alternative scheme for dealing with a iin 4 ; 
acres, under which both outlay and revenue are proport 6, 000) E et 
than in the other. lonataly 
In every detail of the forecast, your Commissioners have | pea 
estimating rather than overestimating the receipts, while the o ed at wde, A 
has been taken in dealing with the various items of expen hee Osite coe got 
endeavoured to include all contingencies that can be ES e. We tar ae 
and the estimates have been based on the present prices of timby, anticipat | me i 
It will occur to anybody acquainted with Cone i i 

to ask why the Commissioners, in preparing a scheme for the A fore 
tation of 9,000,000 acres on a rotation of eighty years, Atal, Ores. malt 
mend that 150,000 acres, or one sixtieth of the entire area sho ) ghi 
dealt with annually. The orthodox and preferable co i : cally, 


ity of yield and ldb ith only 11S tp 
regularity of yield and revenue, would be to deal with only 112,500 acres other 


or one eightieth part. The reason which led to this departure from a 
approved practice seems inadequate, namely ‘ that the “ unemployed” the G 
problem isso insistent on receiving public attention as to justify some the fi 
departure from the theoretical ideal.” The result must be a seriou both 
diminution in the revenue for twenty years after the 140th year. die S 

It is certainly remarkable that all the nineteen gentlemen a 
composing the Commission should have been so nearly of a mind i pe 


as to sign a common Report, especially one submitting such an $ 

: ; : E quing 
heroic enterprise as that which they advocate. Complete unanimly | 5415 
in so large a Commission is rare indeed, and requires a very strog 499 
case on the evidence to ensure it. It is true that a single note Takin 


of partial dissent has been uttered by one of the Commissionen. oft 
Mr. Stanley Wilson, although signing the report, has appended 8 magni 
memorandum expressing his opinion that the financial estimate forest, 
of his colleagues is too sanguine. He considers that they have ut for an 
rated the cost involved in the utilisation for forestry of use rent o 
labour and the risks from fire, insect and other pests, gales, y Board 
On the first point it is not unlikely that he may prove to be aa Mood 
I will refer to it later. As to the second, it should be remem" | a bala 
that there is abundant evidence, both historical and P Sova 
prove that 2000 years ago the greater part of these islands Ee og ad tks 
1600 feet was dense forest from sea to sea, and that i risa | pa 
snowstorms are more destructive than they were of yO Sat tote | fay i 
owing to any change in the climate of the North Atlantio, Pfi s! 


denudation of the face of the country which has been stripp? 
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; British woodland, such as it is, consists chiefly 
h rotection: in which the trees have almost invariably suffered 
and clump" ive thinning, causing them to grow wide 
a 

ature ME 
; w. 
a inviting y 
; ee ons mass of, say, two or three hundred acres 

a 


0 ged in rotation and with due regard to wind direction. 
manage German forests, where not only does the owner, 
wise in or a private person, regulate his annual felling with 

the laa windward, but is also compelled by law to take - 

2 Best letting the wind into his neighbour’s forest, 

ns 45 


preoantio fires and insect pests, although the risk from them ought 
it unde, As to the Jooked in creating a forest, their prevalence on the Con- 
ie not to oi prevent forestry being a very remunerative industry. 
ici tinent lich laid before the Commission the balance sheet for 1904 

Dr, 8¢ State forests of Saxony, which extend to 429,300 acres. It 
syste of E, gross revenue of 34s. an acre, from which 12s. an acre has 
afio, a ie ducted for maintenance, leaving a net profit of 22s. Dr. 
recom: sich chose Saxony as an example because, physically and economi- 
ould be aly, it resembles the United Kingdom more closely than does any 


ensuring iher of the German States ; but he might have quoted higher profits 
00 acn COMIN rn d e other States. The State forests of 

3 eamed in Würtemberg and som ae 
re from the German Empire, covering about 9,848,000 acres, yielded during 
the five years 1877-81 an average net income of 4,280,000/., equal 
fy some to 8s. 6d. per acre. Being worked in regular rotation, and yielding to 


at the acre each year no more than the equivalent of the national annual 
oy increment, these forests ensured to the management full advantage 
ee fom the general rise in timber prices (they have advanced about 
on 50 per cent. in the Prussian State forests since 1880), so that in the 


ra quinquennium 1892-6 the average annual net profits had risen to 
EI 5416.6007. or 1s. an acre. But these State forests represent only 
o 


i 329 per cent. of the whole woodland area in the German Empire. 


Soren ae State and private forests together, the average net annual 
ielo Tr out at only 6s. 8d. an acre. This may seem nothing very 
stim | ey wae Fa it is remembered that by far the greater part of the 
o under- oe = ermany is either mountain or sandy waste, either useless 
mployel | ent Ta ** purpose than:woodland or incapable of yielding a grazing 
jes, e | Biar T ore than, at most, Is. or Qs. per acre. The returns of the 
o night; | Toodlan 7 Btculture show an estimate of about 3,000,000 acres under 
mbel | balance -Sorts in the United Kingdom. Wereit possible to compile 
zica, to show ane sheet of the management of this area, it would infallibly 
low He f i $ ee deficit; whereas, were it under economic treatment 
les aa _ Bevent it oe forests, there are no physical or other causes to 
t b | or oe eiding a similar net profit of 6s. 8d. an acre per annum. 

$ oe \ i better aa : look to the existing State forests of Great Britain 
ae ment, J nomic results than those of private woodland manage- 


= Annual Report of the Office of Woods and Forests for 
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the year 1907-8, the figures given under the head of AM 
and Woodlands’ are as slong at Royal Fore 
Revenue 23,904 3 0 fo, i j 
S iu o 


1 25,171 17 6 25,171 17 3 
lt is to be noted that there are included in the rays 6 
70007. representing rent of land and houses, and 7001 S UD Ward y 
shooting licences in the New Forest. Also that Wind, Teceiveg bp 
Forest are not included in the account, the gross eee Par al 
$ domain being only 65431. earned by an expenditure of 30 56 from that. 
a out a deficit of over 24,0007. Of the revenue earned, 3718) | bingy 
| rent of land and houses. On the other hand, in ig ween J 
are included such items as 36607. for building a T e 
7431, for food for deer, game and stock, and a host of a hous, 
which have no relation to forestry. charge 
No unfavourable reflection can be made upon the Commis 

: p > Stone 
of Woods and Forests because of this unsatisfactory Tesult, i, 
have administered the State forests in the past according the ie 
structions given them by Parliament—namely, as a mixture of a 
ground, common grazing, and landscape gardening. It jg satisfac- 
tory to note a reform in management since Mr. Stafford Howard 
became Senior Commissioner. Not only have some of the Crown woods 
been put under a regular working plan, but land has been acquired 
in Argyllshire and in Wales for conversion into forest. The grants 
hitherto made to a few educational institutions were of little practical 
value without access to any woodland, where the lessons learnt in 
laboratory and lecture room could be enforced by demonstration. 
There is one point in the Commissioners’ scheme which it is not 
easy to understand. Upon what basis of growth and values have they 
founded their estimate of 17,411,000/. as the equalised annual reveme 
from 9,000,000 acres of forest ? That means a net profit of nearly 2 
per acre per annum over the whole area, whereas the highest retum 
from any German State forest is 25s. 4d. in Würtemberg, and the lowest 
4s. 10d. in Oldenburg. Professor Schlich, indeed, considers that, 
“ owing to the difference in climate, the production of timber in ae 
islands will be more rapid than in Saxony,’ and adds that, E | 
the revenue from Saxony forests represents 2% per cent. on r 
valuation, ‘ personally I am satisfied that we could count on wes | 
per cent. return. This seems to leave out of account ae cael | 
fact that a considerable proportion of the 9,000,000 acres ge a t | 
lies above the 1000 feet level, where tree growth is far Blows i | 
is below that height. In fact, those who have experience ie nde 
planting will probably hesitate to admit that forestry o tion the 
taken with the slightest prospect of profit at a greater eleva ; 
1000, or at most 1200 feet. E 
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] foresters enjoy one constant source of revenue 
j wntinentat 197 ‘a this country — ike 

ain, UO nnot calculate in this country—namely, firewood. 

AB ich we © ake passing allusion to this; but reckon against 

i anded by timber in this country, forgetting, 

pighe! pre of the chief arguments in favour of afforestation 


f Europe, wood is the universal fuel; every stick in the 
p patt ° into faggots; butin this country ‘lop and top’ counts 
f worked up i males, and in most counties it is burnt as waste. 
‘ng in ene mmendation of the Commissioners that powers 
E e F upon the Forestry authority to acquire land 
jd be con Pat to which strongest objection will be taken, 
dmitted that the natural repugnance of the citizen 
nis not unreasonable. But the principle has long since 


pulsorily for the public good. Railway construction, 


bought up gom þurial grounds, military camps, small holdings, all 

Stone aio build divi ‘| shall give way where the interest of the C 
They ) require that the individual s ey ll eres e Com- 
the i {munity can be shown to require it. HPnghsessio2 Schlich has strongly 
nia vriticised this proposal in a letter to the Times (22nd of February 
atistan 1909), He perceives $ every probability of private proprietors parti- 
Jowan cipating on @ liberal scale in the work of afforestation, rather than see 
1 Woods their land expropriated.’ Speaking as a landowner I must confess 
equited nyself utterly unable to share his confidence in this matter. Very 
grants few indeed are the landowners who could afford to lock up the requisite 
ractical capital for the space of two or three generations, and those few who 
arnt in could do so lack the power of insuring continuous good manage- 
on, ment on the part of their successors. Other deterrents from private 
; is not forestry enterprise are the rating of immature growing woods; 
ve they death duties which may have to be paid two or three times before 
revenis the crop is ripe for the axe; perhaps greatest of all, the uncertain 
anly 2, political future before private ownership of land, which is at once 
j retum the most visible and vulnerable form of property. Here is no question 
o lowest of eviction; the Forest Commissioners would be very different from 
g that, That we have learnt to regard as the typical Civil Servants if they 


n these Were ti g . $ ; ` 6 
n thes ._ . aereise their powers in an arbitrary, inconsiderate or tyran- 


ae pa manner. Without those powers, they would be unable to carry 
capit a any scheme, on whatever scale, of national afforestation; but it 
ne tae that they would often have to use them. 

il Sana considered carefully a co-operative scheme, 
is it f houd se by Lord Lovat, whereby the State and the private owner 
otti the land, Te ee the former providing the capital, the latter 
under f Contributions Ti eats pro rata of the value of their respective 
on tad | loms of ual. 1°, Proposal is not free from the objections to all 


Í : 
and the ae Ownership, which has landed usin a pretty mess in Ireland, 


Requali ie 
Vou, aa ality of the partnership in this case would be enhanced 
pss ake 
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by the exemption of one partner from death dutieg 
would be liable at recurrent intervals. Tor iț me 
that in matters of forestry everything must be und 
to perpetuity. 

One may feel unable to share to the full with the © 
their sanguine estimate of the financial result of foy 
ment, and hesitate before embarking upon such a vast sch i 
recommend, and yet feel fully convinced by the cage a Leme a, i 
out for afforestation of areas sufliciently large an Al y have 


to Whig} 
Ch t 
t be born he 


crtaken y 


ci 


ommi 
5 
estry ag a 


bring the cost of supervision as low as possible ay J tet i 5 
creation of well-sheltered woodland. Ensure the i 
The case rests upon two main considerations. 1) io sisti 
increasing consumption of timber coupled with the disap © rapidly mal 
accessible forest ; (2) the value of afforestation as a source SM af oft 
ment, and a check upon rural depopulation. employ. reve 
(1) Much stress was laid by the Committees of 1885 and 1999 fail, 
the prospect of a dearth of timber and its consequent effect ae Brit 
trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom. The Coma for 
1902 were of opinion that ‘the world is rapidly approaching a sha jt ) 
if not an actual dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, which a ' a 
stitutes between 80 and 90 per cent. of the total British timber imports? n 
This warning is repeated in the Report of the Royal Commission, il 


The very serious shortage of the world’s timber supply, to which we must 
apparently look forward, would appear to place the United Kingdom, which his fore 
benefited so richly from the exploitation of natural forests, under some obliga 


tion to replenish the stock by methodical afforestation if posterity is not to te at 
gravely hampered by the shortage of a raw material necessary to its industries. Siy 
There is, indeed, not a single important industry in this country 
that does not depend upon an abundant and reasonably cheap supply 
of timber. So long as foreign forests could meet these requirements, — 
it was a matter of no moment to the British manufacturer or min- Wi 
owner that he was consuming imported material which, under prope a 
management, might be produced at home; but the rapid industriel ( 
expansion of certain countries, notably the United States and the Ger- | 
man Empire, has not only cut off the supplies formerly derived a | ga 
their forests, but has brought them into the timber market Oe ] 
in competition with ourselves. Twenty years ago the United i i a 
could send us as much timber as we cared to take from them; 9 W 


men! 
1892 the American Secretary of Agriculture warned the Governi To 
in his Annual Report that ‘ the white pine forests whi 


ago seemed so great that to attempt an accurate esti el 
ce 


was deemed too difficult an undertaking, have sm hole supp? l 
reduced to such small proportions that the end of the W sg E for 
both in Canada and the United States, is now plainly 7 gan th! r 
end, in the United States at least, came even more sh + importi j a 
Minister foresaw, and for the last ten years they HEN Le it Both 


timber from Canada of the average annual value of 2,00" 
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4909 the Canadian Governments have now taken alarm— 
the ie american o adopted regulations papii reckless lumbering, the 
1 thing ie irst ha y under consideration measures for checking the inordinate 
4 iey o ae their forests by American pulp mills. 
| “ons tion the German Empire, formerly one of our sure sources of 
sionen gimilatly + now meet its own requiremen ts from the native forests, 
Vest, spp itl are more successfully managed than any in the world 
i They | altho gh th Pe ber of the estimated value of 22,000,000/. per annum.' 
Made fO and oduc? ; gweden and Western France are the chief European 
Ous ty Ab presen supply of coniferous timber, the French imports con- 
Ue the sources of Ea M ively of pit wood from the Landes, formerly a 


sisting almos 
rial desert 0 


f 1,500,000 acres, now, thanks to the timely foresight 


| a onal Government, a thriving pine forest, yielding an annual 
ie au o of 600,0007. to 800,0007. a year. This supply is not likely to 

Ploy. DEE io prospect in Sweden is affected by what took place when the 
2 apm an duties on imported timber were reduced in 1842 to 30s. a load 
IOn the for sawn wood, and 24s. for hewn, further reduced in 1851 to 10s. and 


thee of y qg, Gl. a load respectively, and abolished altogether in 1866. 
ST y a 


ortaga This gave s0 great a stimulus to the Swedish lu mber and sawmilling 

ch con: industries as to cause reckless felling and destruction of the most 

ports, accessible forests, the effect whereof is now being felt, and will prob- 

N. ably reduce the output for twenty years to come. 

ve must The extent to which the United Kingdom has come to rely upon 

hich has foreign imports of timber, and the progressive rate of our consumption 

oblige. during a period of twenty years, may be seen in the following tables 

ioli compiled from the Statistical Abstract :— 

dustries. : 

sountry A.—QUANTITIES OF Woop AND TIMBER IMPORTED. 

supply (A load of Timber—A40 to 50 cubic feet—1 ton.) 

aments, - = : = 

r mine: a Wood and Timber | 1886 1905 | Increase | Decrease | Percentage 
ae Ges Loads Toads } Loads Loads | 

lustrial wate : ; . 1,388,278 | 2,596,078 | 1,207,800 nO 86:9 

he Ger | Tak °° ° 178 | 145,663) 50,485] 53:0 

d from Oren 0 : 40,895 | 60,976 20,081 | Y 49:1 

: n merated 58,411 53,834 | 4,577: 7:8 

chaser AWN OR Sprip :— | | | 

States nite Melia. 3,554,769 | 5,797,022 | 2,243,153 | 63-1 

aay Sige erated  . 231,017 | 188,604] are | 42,413] 18:3 

i Woon Pure |e LOOT EA os 11,535 | 88 

a a3 ia © = 117,683} 578,012} 460,349; .. | 3912 

z Vi NITURE 5 | i | | 

i i l a oon SFG Tons } Tons | Tons | Tons 

fi Unentmeated ` 48732 | 95,548| 46,816] .. | 960 

pecomè Va 2 50,717 197,111 | 146,394 | Ao | 391-2 

suppl Dye-wood Qe ga 

> The f forest Dbe. tanning materials, wood-pulp boards and some other 

ante f a Deo F are not included in this return. 

porting : au 1000 tons eet ane imports of timber into the German Empire average 
Both s 5). aly, valued at nearly 15,000,0007. (The Forester, vol. i. p- £4, 


xx2 
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B.—DerecLARED VALUE OF Woop ANp Tuman i Airi 
Jas MASES ier TORT, 


Wood and Timber | 1886 | 1905 | Increase ~ 
pai AIR | Sa | 20 Yearg Theta 
HEWN :— | £ £ | Pio Peo, 
ity aAA | 2,191,254 | 3,495,523 | 1,304 | = 
Oak ehh LGS 540,242 875,875 | 3a O | a 
Teak . . .| 498,257 | 876 654 3783o | ae 
Unenumerated | 192,483 225,753 33,07) | "5 

Sawn OR SPLIT :— | | | | 179 
wea o a ES | 14,400,574 | a | IE 
Unenumerated a 392,446 | 785,756 | 393310 | s 

| STAVES =| 532,117 553,092 | “amoo | ange 

| Woop Pure oo 50,627 | 2,034672 | oat | 

| Furniture Woops :— | | | | 2806 

| Mahogany | 402,935 | _ 820,995 | 418,060 | 
Unenumerated ; | 407,562 | 1,170,785 | 763 236 | 1089 

o ; ROE | uo” | y 

| ? 9 : = 2 

SS eea ao | e 

D — o 

In three classes only has there been a decrease in the quanti 
imported, namely, unenumerated hewn wood, 7:8 per cent ity 
enumerated sawn wood, 18°3 per cent., and staves 8:8 per sae 7 
even in these the rise of value has been enough to cause an iia 
in the amount paid for the diminished quantity of 17-2, 100:2, and 34 


per cent. respectively. The returns for 1907, a year of great industrial 
activity, will doubtless show a considerable advance, both in quantity 
and value, of timber imports. The coal trade was booming in that 
year, and the amount of hewn fir swallowed up annually by coal mines 
as prop-wood is enormous. It vexes one to perceive that the British 
Government and landowners have not only sacrificed by want of fore- 
sight the profit which they might have secured as producers, but have 
to pay far more dearly as consumers in competition with other industrial 
communities. The two classes of timber which bulk most largely in 
our imports—hewn and sawn fir—are just those which all experts agree 
in declaring could be most readily grown in the United Kingdom :— 


Your Commissioners (runs the Report) find that the comparative a 
and failure of sylviculture in the United Kingdom is not in any aap jon 
attributed to natural or inherent disadvantages of soil or climate, but a 5 
the contrary the conditions which prevail in these islands are aR 9 
the production of high-class timber if scientific methods of affores aa an 
pursued. . . . Even at present prices, sylviculture should J valuo 
remunerative investment; but when the highly probable advance T that et 
of timber is considered, it does not seem unduly optimistic to oxP?® 
hanced profits will accrue. 


«_ recartled 
The possibility of growing timber for profit in this countty ae 
by many persons with scepticism, even by those who oe 
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dmirably adapted for tree growth.? They point 


D, ur soil Be giere landowners have fine timber to dispose 
f ae BN decent price for it, and they overlook or disregard 
ad on ot Ara for this, namely irregularity of quantity and 
obvious rea end the want of business connection between pro- 
5 je ty 0 the supp? The landowner who wants to dispose one year 
and oa of mixed hard and soft wood, and another year 
f alt oe may have nothing to offer for sale in the third year, 
; ? LA z 1 

s | i ffy E arih year comes into market with twenty acres of mature 
009 pdin the pe lucky indeed if he can command a good market which 
H | prob, will „t no pains to deserve. No farm, no factory, no productive 
pe has been kind, could be run at a profit with such an utter absence 
037 jndustty ofany i in most private woodlands. The merchant, 
87-9 of system we what he wants, goes where experience tells him he is 
%0 knowlNg a poth as regards quantity and uniform quality. As these 
eal suet E aA only be ensured in the produce either of virgin forest or 
uantiy S - a managed on a regular es plan of rotation, he naturally 

ta un  — looks to foreign sources of supp yo x i 
ib, bat Undoubtedly, although the British Isles are capable of producing 
netease timber of as high a quality as any other part of the world, that which 
and 34 comes into the market is far inferior to that which is grown in foreign 
dustrial countries. Ten years ago, or thereby (I forget the exact date), I was 
uantity allowed to deal with this matter in the pages of this Review, and 
in that to refer to the mischievous tradition which encouraged the growth 
il mines of branches instead of bole, producing coarse, knotted wood instead 
British of clean long planks. Good timber can only be grown in close canopy, 
of fore: which kills off side branches, checks undue width of annual growth-rings, 
ut have and by keeping down ground herbage, encourages the accumulation 
dustrial of forest soil. But close canopy is not ideal game cover, for which 
rgely in dense undergrowth can only be secured by thinning out the trees to 
ts agree an extent which ruins them as a crop. This was all very well in the 
i— | dys when it took 2200 mature oaks, the more crooked the better, 
Te r ae pede one of Nelson’s < seventy-fours,’ but it is a sad waste 
E a now that our battleships are all built of iron. Modern 
“thot 00 Bates e : such a thoroughly artificial affair, depending not upon 
rable : that it stock of game, but upon thousands of hand-reared pheasants, 
oe equres no superhuman craft to adapt it to the conditions of 

2 

fe | kin ia ma EYES who has pronounced profitable forestry to be out of the 
rae testimony to its ca ae ( gambling in futures ’ is the term he applies to it) 
ae Splendia Work upon nee ae for producing fine timber. In the introduction to 
al pe with Dr, Henry an 18 yee which he is in course of producing in collabora- 
ogari | ane in Europe n e authors state that ‘after having seen the trees of every 
contest | iit, West Siberia S3 nearly all the States of North America, of Canada, Japan, 


Ins a 


d grat | othe, «orate Ieee Chile, we confidently assert that the United Kingdom con- 
7 er country» 


of fine trees from the temperate regions of the world than any 
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well-grown forest. Indeed it was from Germany 
v3 


scientific forestry, that the late Prince Consort impo ae h 
i rae ; r 0 
of battue, now all prevalent in this country., Given a fe ed the of 
i aay S A -A a Tey i 
‘ends’ to put the birds over the guns in artistic gt l Y advan p 
AAS. and iti fixe! 


question of skill how to bring the game to those poles 
that Mecca of low-ground sport, there is, or used to ie “t Holy 
place—the hill called Scarborough—for successive tee i 
the day, the pheasants being manœuvred through miles of thro 
woodland to run the gauntlet of the guns at that spot, Sur 
Fortunately, the modern fashion of cover-shooting t 
courage ground game, except in enclosed warren, < ends to g; 


iml 
pein 
iml 

( 
Com 
lim 
jslan 


i 5- 
say the Commissioners, ‘ has been the cause of inne A game, favo 
amongst the young trees, and thus it has, in a niea estructio cons 
brought about that condition of understocking which rs >» dieo itmi 
the growth of good timber and to the successful results P : 
Nor is it possible, in the presence of even a moderate head ea p 
game, to secure natural regeneration of woodlands, the a ie 

O E - ' 

or trees being nibbled over almost as soon as they appear al | oe 

This is far from stating the whole mischief caused by rabbits then 
The presence of these insatiable rodents entails a serious increase i of 01 
the initial outlay of planting owing to the necessity for wire netting, that 
To enclose a square block of sixty-four acres takes 2240 yards of Line admi 
mesh, 42 inches wide, with 6 inches turned under the sod and larch posts senti 
to carryit. If this can be done for 6d.a running yard (it certainly cannot souls 
be done for less), the cost of the whole fence will be 567., and this figue wage 
will be indefinitely increased where the enclosure is of irregular shape, abou 
as must often be the case. For instance, if the rectangle is twice aslong T 
as it is broad, it will require 2805 yards of netting, costing TOL. 2s. Od. mate 
Moreover, the smaller the area the greater the proportionate cost of ae 


enclosing it. A square of a single acre in extent takes 980 yards of i 
netting = Tl. ; four acres in a square take 560 yards = 14. or n fa 
an acre; 1024 acres in a square take 8960 yards = 224l., or dfi | 


an acre, and so on. Assuredly rabbits, even in moderate number : r 
are the chief hindrance to forestry in this country, and, where th Dn} 
abound, they are absolutely prohibitive of profitable tree growth. f this ¢ 
Complaints are often heard about the effect of railway ae a j 
the traffic in home-grown timber, and railway comp ames a ie ele 
blamed for making preferential charges in favour of foreign a En 
Such difference must always exist between regular o oat i 200 
traffic. The imports of foreign timber being regular m om cn ae 
the ports of consignment and in their destination, the bse | a 
panies know pretty accurately how much rolling Saale D | tg 
7 


for the traffic and at what periods. They are ab 
undertake the transport at rates far lower than they 
casual loads from wayside stations, where, perhaps, ue 


o 
could acte? i 
> no oral? 
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ealing with weighty timber. This difficulty 
h forests yielding a regular annual fall of 
circumstance affecting the carriage rates of 
eration, namely, that British timber, 


‘once for d 


ibet the roun 
peing 3 ich is cons 


jibe sng before US N K 
6 a Royal Commission, that there are no physical or 


ents to the afforestation of large areas within these 
the financial prospect of such an undertaking is so 
s tojustify the State in proceeding with it, there remains for 
a the social effect of the enterprise and the extent to which 
; ted to provide employment, permanent or temporary. 
Continental experience, it appears that in established 
tion of eighty years, where the whole of the felling is 
egular forest staff, one man is employed throughout 


‘o jmpedim 


that 
islands, and th 


jt may YY ~” 
According to 


forest under rota 


Nrestry, 
performed by ther 


tal oar for every seventy-fiveacres. Add to this the subsidiary indus- 
Hee j a created by mature forest—carting, sawmilling, and the like—esti- 

ove A dby Professor Schlich as requiring the labour of three or four times 
rabbits, ihenumber of the forest sta ff, and there is employment in the proportion 


easi aione man to every eighteen acres of forest. It was estimated in 1906 
en that about 8,000,000/. was paid annually in salaries and wages for the 


me, administration, formation and preservation of German forests, repre- 
h posts senting the maintenance of about 200,000 families or about 1,000,000 
cannot souls, and that in working up the raw material yielded by the forests, 
s figure wages were earned annually to the amount of 30,000,000/., maintaining 
shape, about 600,000 families or three million souls. 

aslong The United Kingdom imports from Germany wood-pulp paper 
25, 6 material and paper manufactured from wood to the value of between 
wie '8,000,0007. and 10,000,0007. per annum. All this might, under proper 
ards of system, be produced in the British Isles. There are, or were not long 
or 10s. ago, two or three pulping mills or cellulose factories in this country, 


sdi n they have to import the soft wood required in that industry, for 
ımbers, a are teason that there are no woodlands in Britain managed on 
e they re system as to ensure the miller a regular supply of raw material. 


{i POA 
th this Nisbet, writing in 1903, has described the genesis and growth of 
ag pol ‘great industry on the Continent :— 
ite The first 
timber: fist cll oe “pulp factory was started in Saxony about 1854, and the 
sod’ f nothing of Aue about 1874. There are now in Germany alone, to say 
unt, i 000,000 os ee es and Norway, over 600 pulp-mills, using nearly 
yor | oat about 30 ne nae per annum, and seventy-one cellulose factories, 
“ured f ae capable a ,000 cubic feet. And these are comparatively new 
a o © the softer Wood: enormous expansion, and likely in time to raise the price 
ee i X ‘fter Conifers a * Suited for the tcade—willow, poplar, birch, lime, and the 
20 ! io ene 
ao y Bi pre ee Ee 


* The Forester, vol. i. p. 84. 
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After all, considering that both the present o 


must have passed away before much of the forest ab : 
is productive,! the matter of most concern to us ‘atte % 
demand for labour may be anticipated from afforestasn: immeg o 
point the Commissioners were guided by professional a e Ubon th m 
before them that the operation of planting requires A Other evide y : 
labour of twelve men upon every hundred acreg ae an aver 
season of five or six months,” and the permanent ae : | 
man to every hundred acres. Suppose, therefore, Rivas n the 
of Woods and Forests were to undertake the planting i De E- 
acquired estate of Inverliever at the rate of only 1000 acr i i 
what would be the effect upon the local population 2 rae | 
be assumed that these 12,500 acres afforded employmentfo erto if Thay 
or eight shepherds and three gamekeepers, ten or Be, SAY, sey fon 
Henceforward the temporary labour of 120 men woul a inal De 
during six months, from October to March, and the permet ti 
of ten men throughout the year upon every 1000 acres Re: sm 
At the end of thirteen years, after the whole area had been a a j 
woodmen would be permanently employed instead of the ten i y ft 
who were formerly occupied in tending sheep and game, Tn wes im 
the class of land which is to be dealt with would support, if under forest sm 
ten or twelve times the population which derives a living from it init th 
present condition. T 
So much for the effect of forestry as a source of permanent o p 
periodical employment; but the question presents itself at one- ex 
to what can the extra or temporary hands turn when their six months an 
employment ceases in spring, and what amount of training do they pa 
require for the work allotted to them in the forest? The answer's ha 
found in the natural and intimate association which has been formel wo 
in several countries between forestry and small holdings. In Lad be 
Lovat’s Inverness-shire woods, for instance, extending to about 10,000 | pl 
acres, much of the work is done by crofters paying 4l. or 5l. of ana for 
rent. Itisnotorious that life can only be sustained on the average High 
land croft at a level of bare subsistence, unless the crofter can supple m 
ment his means by fishing, acting as gillie to sportsmen, 0r by Mra a 
on a neighbour’s larger farm. Given these aids, the croft 18an ae be 
mable boon, the locus of a comfortable and happy homes as, | M 
them, it is impossible to wring a decent living out of afew” | ex 
arable ground and common grazing, as has been abundantly ri fi 
in the present year by the extent to which the general crofter pop al a 
i The most rapid return from plantation known to the writer 18 Ti val in | lar 
acres at Taymount, which was planted, far too thinly, with Douglas bet, egalt i wt 
1900 the owner received an offer of 16002. for the trees, 1796 1m pE | in 
2007. an acre. res at miim tp 
* The Corporation of Manchester plant annually 100 to Ts qoare i | 


employing twenty men ; the Corporation of Leeds accomplish i 
staff of twelve to fifteen men. 
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+490 oe and the peasantry of Ireland have claimed and 
. an & 


tl e sions. 

t de old Pie i the stimulus given to small holdings by forest 
msi s gor an ie may turn once more to Germany :— 

Pon thay $ plo” 0 universal rule in Germany (said Professor Schlich in his evi- 
Vida wi alm T O permanent forest workmen, only the protective staff 
Tage the genc?) that mi take care of the forest. The work... in the greater part of 
Planti to Jook Ha Aeon winter, and by the same mon as cultivate the land— 
lt cho | the ea; gome have one acre, some five, Mis up R ten, which they 
atien, i small m in summer, and when ae comes round and there is nothing to 
Thea, P A o folds they won 1 i 

‘anton, __ ar evidence came from other witnesses. Mr. Frith said that 
© it nay Similar try demonstration area recently acquired by the State in 
"Ys sev on the wits Dis of the men employed were small holders, 

Tin al Denbigh n 4 yery encouraging in connexion with the problem of 
Tequited All aie „3: indeed the key to their success seems to consist in the 
SEL eg small holdings > ble winter employment for the holder ; but it scarcely 


planted rovision of suita 


ited, 13 touches the exis 
Government able an 


ting difficulty of the unemployed. Even were the 
d willing to start afforestation on a large scale 


n ri immediately, it would be impossible to find work for more than a very 
er foret. small percentage of those whose necessity weighs so heavily upon 
itini the community in times of depressed trade. In the first place there 
is no means of lodging thousands of men in the regions which it is 
anent or proposed to plant ; in the second place it would be unreasonable to 
b once— expect anything but disappointment from setting city hands, untrained 
r months and uninured to exposure, to an unfamiliar kind of work in the bleakest 
do they parts of the country at the most inclement season of the year. Even 
mswer is hardy agricultural labourers, accustomed to spade and other outdoor 
n formed work, require two or three weeks’ instruction and close supervision 
Tn Lord before they can be trusted in the delicate though simple operation of 
at 10,000 planting, upon the right execution of which the whole future of the 
f annual forest depends. 
ge Hig Moreover, supposing it were possible to utilise the out-of-works 
n suppl m times of slack trade, how would their places be filled when 
y abot Industrial revival recalled them to their city homes? If the State 
mM m forest is to justify itself, it must be run on business lines, and cannot 
ii * subjected to the irregularity inseparable from casual labour. 
pie aaa Hardie, M.P., struck the true note when he advocated 
a oe of State forests ‘not only to meet periods of temporary 
5 a enlar 5 ste to unemployment, but work which would permanently 
Ba ae, ae pe aoai The special value of forestry on a 
n ego when field eee: scale is that it calls for most labour in winter, 
aS indepen, R 1s at its lowest and work is normally scarce, quite 
we Special fore) Cf the general condition of trade. This applies with 
A ee to Ireland, the evidence of Mr. Doran, Chief Land Inspector 
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of the Congested Districts Board, being Very convine; 
He stated that out of some 220,000 agricultural Li ing on ¢ a 
at least 24,000 migrate every year to England to me: at 
Most of these labourers have small agricultura] Kean e Ploy, hd 
them during the spring and summer—the very alr a Which tt 
in the forest. In bad seasons the Irish Government 

have been compelled to devise relief works of « 

useless character,’ whereas if the State had possessed 
country, which is better adapted than most other 
production of timber, this chronically surplus labour 


on 
Capteg fo ps 
> Said Mr 7 vork { 
a co Oran, ? 


Mpar a 
forest land Piny 


Countries A A 
might hayap 


put to good account by enriching the land for generations toe. een s0 
Unfortunately a most ill-advised and disastrous a come, 
forestry was begun by the Congested Districts Board in eg, ett in 
of 960 acres in Connemara on the barren windswept acaba T atea 
Atlantic having been handed over to the Board by the a the 
Commission, planting operations were vigorously started. i Land 
perienced forester could have foretold the result. Tn 189p NY ey- AP 
two million coniferous trees and half a million hard woo ae of on | 
nearly all were dead or dying except the worthless Autre sea 
mountain pines. In 1898, after 10,500/. had been spent on the fp a m 
of Knockboy, operations were suspended, and sceptics in Tee 
forestry were strengthened in their incredulity. s the 
It is difficult to believe that the Report of the Royal Commission ey 
endorsing, as it does fully, the conclusions reached by every preceding (whi 
Inquiry, can fail of effect in moving the Government to this mat the 
undertaking, even if something short of the full scheme put forwardhe ita 
the measure of their confidence. The two main inducements to action chi 
are to be found in the actual contraction in the available foreign supply, mar 
threatening the prosperity of our principal industries, nay, the very 
existence of some of them, and the expediency of providing rumal ka 
employment of the most desirable kind as a counter-agency to the rela’ 
townward movement of the population. If any further justification 
for the enterprise be required, it may be found in the argument of of 
the Commissioners that ‘ Money expended in afforestation difiers slee 
in kind from other calls on the national purse. It is a productive eart 
investment of capital. . . No stronger justification for proceeding low 
by loan than a reproductive outlay exists.’ = 
THerpert MaxwEM. ii 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
GREAT EARTHQUAKE 


\J] in a moment overwhelmed and fallen.—MILTON. 
£ 


vations made on the spot concerning the effect produced 
ings by the recent disastrous disturbances of earth and 
`; without interest from a psychological standpoint at 


A FEW obser 
on human be 
sea May not be wit 


the present time. : ; 
If it be true that wine reveals truth, no less does terror draw aside 


the veil of human conventionalism to show the true character of 
men and women beneath. The greater the terror the more evident 
are the signs betraying individual characteristics ; because insincerity 
(which is also a distorted form of self-protection) being laid aside, 
the real human being stands out as Nature made him. At least, so 
itappeared to me during the days which succeeded the catastrophe 
which razed Messina and Reggio to the ground and destroyed the 
many other towns and villages of Sicily and Calabria. 

The events of the fateful 28th of December in the small and well- 
known hill-town of Sicily, where I was at the time, may be briefly 
related, 

At 5.20, when the morning was yet dark except for the brilliancy 
of many stars ina cloudless sky, and when the inhabitants were 
sleeping after the Christmas merrymaking, a violent upheaval of the 
earth, accompanied by a dull rumbling, awoke me. That was fol- 
a pen ely by a convulsive shaking, which made me realise 
ne ive ae feel when in the mouth of a terrier. I wondered how 
Fee 8 ae would last. The first thought of those who live 
l ee ‘ ure ’ is as to the duration and force of a shock, 
as if that Banner ee take refuge in the open air. It sae 

e instrumenta į an ould never end. It lasted half a minute, thoug. 
Reorded thint j e Messina Observatory, which were not destroyed, 

ewhere in 7 E seconds as the duration of the greatest shock. 
eard. Tt was z lt was less. Then the roar of many waters was 
addeq dorat : e advance and receding of the seismic waves which 

ation to that of the earthquake. 
663 
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Shouts, wailings, imprecations, desperate one 
appeal to the saints, accompanied by the barkin 
from below and resounded from all quarters 
still night suddenly became one of indescribable ‘i n 
magic windows were illuminated as the electric i et i : 
on by the awakened sleepers. The clamour ¢ Sats werg p O 
succeeded shock. People precipitated themsely 
in costumes hastily improvised. 

A cry of ‘ San Pancrazio’ was raised; and a cro 


Apri 
of terror 
of do anq o 


es from the ioe 
Use, 
r 
people hurried, lanterns in hand, to the church of pe Westricken 
on the side of the hill outside the town. 1T Patron 

There, filling the church to overflowing, they prostrate ; 
selves before the image whose help they had conte then. 
Humility and penitence, tearful supplication and agonised Invoke, 
marked on anxious faces dimly illuminated by the few hasti i Were 
candles on the altar. Outside in the arched court the p 
knelt, calling aloud for protection, muttering audible prayers an 
panied by sobs. siy 

The east reddened with the dawn. The earth shook at intervals 
Later, more of the population, headed by the town band, hurried tọ 
the church. By common consent it was agreed that the saint should 
be taken to the town to assure greater protection by 
It was then daylight. 

Amid the clanging of bells, shouts of the people, and solemn 
music, the large figure of San Pancrazio was carried shoulder high by 
many willing bearers from the sanctuary into the ante-court, and 
thence up the steep path to the arched gateway of the town. 

The populace filled the streets ; the slight balconies were perilously 
packed ; the band played lustily ; and the huge procession, gathering 
in numbers as it went, passed from one end of the town to the other. 
It was a moment of exhilaration which lasted but a short time. 

In the small space between two castellated gateways, the image 
was lifted from the shoulders of its supporters and placed on the 
ground. The many who helped to carry the heavy shrine wiped thet 
foreheads hot with exertion. 

The little piazza was crowded. Locomotion was dificult Al 
elbowed their way towards the saint, who, seated on his gilded thro 
and clad in gorgeous vestments with a jewelled mitre on his a 
and a crozier in his left hand, while the right was raised in the a 
blessing, received homage from the faithful. ` asel, 

Now that the music and the shouts of enthusiasm had r 
the faces of the crowd became again sad and full of con Be 
silence fell upon the multitude. The danger had been 8°” ce anl 
alarming that terror resumed easy sway. Priests 1 bire on Uf 
camicia; aged women with faces scored with lines; old Ea d 
ported on sticks; women and girls in pright-coloured 


Saint 


his presence, 
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j 4909 pout their heads; men, youths, and boys with 


fs ir hands, formed that remarkable crowd. All 
) ) en, pale. They muttered prayers and invocations, 
pp onsive, 8° in supplication. Many were in tears. It was a 

s owd, which had but one common feeling— 
apprehension. Women crossed themselves, 
ihat ° 4.’ they said mechanically, calling upon the Virgin and 
‘ffadonn® mið, ‘Quando mai, quando mai,’ queried an old man 
gin a himself, shaking his head. He had never known so awful 

X reat a terror, as this. 


arth-shock, 80 8 


ar amity appeared to draw people together. ; It was a brother- 

The i Companionship was essential. Solitude unbearable. 
hood of gt ‘cated their woe by expressive gestures, as is their wont, 
They oes W ords were inadequate to convey the depth of their 
not by ies silence of a garrulous and laughter-loving people 
despair. l the ‘deep mysterious fear’ which pervaded all minds. 
eee ct voices of the women were hushed. Ragged urchins were 
sy nd wandered aimlessly about, their tricks and their games 
ie Even the whining beggars omitted to ask for alms—the 
Pars collected that day was to propitiate the saint and not for them. 
An undefined yet overpowering sense of the dreadful was abroad ; 
it deepened as the hours passed. Had they known the fate which 
had befallen Messina and Calabria, with the loss of kinsfolk and 
friends, cries and lamentation would have broken that silence. But 
the direful knowledge was yet to come. 

Then the procession was re-formed. As the saint was raised once 
more on the shoulders of his half-hundred bearers and wended his way 
to his temporary abode in the mother church, patereroes roared, 
bells clanged, men cheered, and the throng pushed forward eagerly 
to serve as escort and guard of honour. ‘The saint entered the big 
church through the west door. The building, in spite of danger from 
the continuous shocks of earthquake, was crowded from end to end. 
The congregation rose as the procession went in. The sacred burden 


_ Was deposited before the high altar ablaze with the light of many 


ae The organ took up the music as the band ceased ; the religious 
uction began. 
in a has been related was the visible result of the earthquake 
beneath E But it seemed to me there was more of interest 
the alarm of ee Tt 1s certain that all who had had a share in 
80 sudden a T morning had undergone a change wrought by a shock 
thought e Era How had it affected them? That was my 
they Ji tena, cooked at the upturned faces of the congregation as 
lectual Youn rapturously to the discourse of the gentle and intel- 
How ha Tae who addressed the multitude from the pulpit. 
West feeling §,. ‘ected him? T can imagine that pity was the fore- 
Sm his mind—pity for the sorely-distressed and panic- 
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stricken souls about him, with gratitude for 8 aye 
death which had been so imminent. 3 
But that was a theme scarcely touched Upon ag 
to his calling and training, he sought rather = S he gy, 
people the teaching of the Church and a propecia Press i 
precepts. It was an address to the poor and lowly obs Vane g he 
sacred figure of the saint before the altar, he told th nting 
words that the disaster was a direct visitation of a in 
neglect. There could be no doubt of it. The foll 


rci ful escoa 


0 
Caven f 0 
Owin y 


the 
marked in the calendar as the name-day, or festa, of th gd vere Fa 
preparation had been made to honour him. Though a i “if 
rich and prosperous they had neglected him for if the toy + ee 
preacher blamed them for their laxity. He called y Years, Tie miv 
cease from their neglect ; from swearing ; from lying ; ia them to 4 00 
in order to merit his protection. He ended by proclaiming oo ; pein 
feast-day to be held later in less troublous times ag 3 ae x oem api 

ans of rem 


securing the saint’s favours and propitiating his wrath. 

It was a moment well chosen for such a theme. That it ye 
distasteful was evidenced by the eagerness with which the e Not) 1 
also, put their pence into the collecting bags assiduously w poor, viole 


throughout the church for the cost of the coming festa, aaa m 
His words produced the effect intended by the preacher, Assured Pi 
of the protection of the saint, the haggard look of apprehension, that of th 
startled look in the eyes, which I had noticed earlier in the day, Drea 
softened. Courage returned as loud evvivas for the saint echoed ab n 
through the building at the preacher’s call. had 
In times of disaster the Southern Italians, who may have hen of g 
led astray from, or are indifferent in regard to, religious observances, until 
become very devout. When the cholera epidemic ravaged Sicily; it di 
when Vesuvius was in eruption more recently ; and now in this much 1 
graver calamity, the churches were, as they are now, crowded with were 
worshippers, returned once more to the fold in ecstasies of devotim | The 
and contrition. al 
Later, when the church had emptied of all but a very few, I noticed i. 
that one very old woman remained at the side of the enthroned smt r 
I watched her. She could have had nothing to lose by the eal F 
quake, because she probably possessed nothing but. the few 08 ill 
which covered her and the stick on which she leant so heavily a had 
her tears and her sobs, and the ardent kisses impressed on the gl A minu 
slipper of the saint might have indicated dread for the loss of count i kous 
treasures. Was she fearful that her beloved paese might e Ba l 
that the few suffering years which remained might be r the | 
Or was it the fear of the unknown and the terrible which assaile ny Now 


l! imaging it was the last. But whatever it was, she alone © e ‘el d 
worshippers of the morning remained in supplication at HE 
him who from her childhood she had learnt to believe w% 
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tion and pleader for divine favours in this world and 
ath 
roteć 

ted my attention, and she also a woman. She sat 
ac 


ext. p sa : ; 
ther att! echless on a seat. Fler eyes, staring and expression- 


sand ia d eyes of a corpse, were fixed on the face of the 
Be had removed any visible sense of alarm and 
tense ie 


+ all signs ° reigned supreme on all sides, and increased as the 
fear, 2 oe disaster became known. It manifested itself in 
ness OÉ 1 e e to the individual. It generally took some 
giferent ways 2 One a was moved to tears at the sight of the 
at Messina. Yet his chief lamentation was 

had deprived the land of that peace and well- 


, complain lf had so greatly delighted. Another, and he 


; e se 

ieri; peing 10 ere e etused to attend to his duties because some 
Solem a public erty of his had been slightly injured. So complete was 
ve es, PAO no work was done for a week after the earthquake, 
a ol ii damage had been caused in the town itself. The great 
i a Riis of the shook of earthquake alone had produced the panic. 
culated Groups of idlers, talking in subdued tones, paraded the streets. 


They had been there all day. They would be there all night. Few 
Assured vould risk sleeping under a roof. Tales of warning and premonition 
ion, that of the disaster were many. Predictions of wise women were recalled. 
the day Dreams were related below the breath. ‘The death-fires had danced 
scat at night ’—the ignis fatuus had been seen the evening before. It 
had floated over the sea, where it hovered in a long serpent-like form 


ve been of glowing vapour, weird and unearthly. It had risen to the hills 
vances, until near the little cemetery of the town where, lingering a short time, 
| Sicily; it disappeared, to be seen no more.! 

vis much Towards evening vague rumours concerning the fate of Messina 
led with were in circulation. Nobody could tell from what source they came. 


devotion The idea that the city of a hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants 
j tad been destroyed was scouted. Men smiled and would not believe 


[ noticed it. It was the usual exaggeration of the vivid Southern imagination. 
sd saint, At nightfall, however, a man, dazed, terror-stricken and nearly 
e earth N came. He had run along the railway line, a distance of twenty 
ew 1898 T r more. He had fainted on the way for want of food. He was 
y bit : T by two others shortly. They confirmed what the first-comer 
g giiel a telated ; that Messina had been entirely wiped out in half a 
er P: time ; that the population was buried beneath the fallen 
[i . 

AA ; 

a a ee men and women had thought but of their own troubles : 
: may | Now the ee ny morning and the great danger they had run. 
, feet of | eut sation in the streets turned to the graver topic, and 
er intet k i teatrenee po Lo T Omenon, of electric origin, was seen by a friend, who related 
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stupefied wonder took the place of fear. From thaM 
eloquent’ has been the dread master of easte time « 
non è pit.’ It was first whispered in doubt a 
it was borne to all lands as a faithful message of wo 
‘Messina non è pit.’ Messina, ‘ the Beautiful? a Tan preceder fy 
No words can paint in true colours the hideonsne ae teg, 


On 

to-day, of the first hours of trial through which A of What i i 
have just passed. and her peop, a 
The poet ? must have pictured some such scene When h r 
An universal horror i pees are 
Struck through my eyes, and chilled my very hea ; tui 
The cheerful day was everywhere shut out a vitl 

ith care, and left a more than midni 

T A might e’en be felt. mere oes a 
But not even the mightier pen of a Euripides could | and 
; $ ; ] deseri f 2 
adequately the hideous and far-reaching torment of those wh ribe the 
suffered by those awful throes of Nature. eo vitl 
Tt is well to pass over, without further comment, the episodes of the 
heartrending mental anguish and bodily injury ; the sufferings fee {how 
thirst and hunger ; the isolation and abandonment of the first days: ( 
the terror of continued shocks ; the raging fires ; the nakednes: the af C 
hopeless searchings for missing relatives ; the shrieks and lingeriag ther 
tortures of the thousands beneath the fallen masonry to whom bel ak 
never came, which other pens have described. on 
“Messina non è pit.’ The long line of stately palaces which looked ma] 
upon the harbour and the lilac mountains of Calabria are now but H 
mounds of lime dust and broken stone, of beams and broken tiles. ce 
Where a facade stands, it stands in mockery to cover the ruin within, te 
because back and side and inner walls lie in heaps to the level of first- in J 
floor windows. The broad quay has sunk several feet. Where ra 
boxes of fragrant fruits and bales of silk and merchandise once were i 
seen, the sea leaps over stones displaced. Whole streets have dis- ite 
appeared ; and did one wish to seek where a friend had lived and nov Fry 
has died, nothing remains to guide him to the spot. ee livir 
Nature has been capricious in her modes of destruction a oe 
solitary house remains erect where all else has fallen. P A f men 
walls are rent with broad fissures, which widen with each fresh a í 
ment of the earth and itis buta make-believe to beguile the onl grea 
Here, the front has fallen, leaving the building with rooms ‘al “fl ng 
like a doll’s house with open door. The rooms are undistt= qir tate 
furnished, as of old, with a breakfast-table laid in one; beds aji i 
niture are intact in others, with mirrors on the walls, 1° aot i 
through which the occupants had endeavoured to oe agai 


slender and giant columns of masonry stand upright, © 


2 Rowe. 
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d over bodily. Below are fragments of what the 


ite walls a Pianos half buried, chairs, tables, curtains, bed- 
M ope containe 3 d broken mirrors ; and it is sad and solemn to look 
l p pious iss upon which some poor victims had met their 
de ia he mat È peacefully. The havoc is fearsome; the destruc- 
longe, ia when sleep! Sale the houses of two stories remain as possible, if 
t she; „n complete: the future. 
‘Teo, A o, habitations 2 ble, and the most pitiful of Here 
Peng ashy a Se ost remarkable, an e most pititul of the ruins, 


Perhap as Duomo or Cathedral, which has stood so many cen- 

pre those of 5 be overthrown. The monster monoliths of granite 

p ule itals, which once were the columns of Neptune’s 

with gilded as lie half or wholly covered by the painted woodwork 

temple at Peis roof, among which are fragments of marble tombs 

a tee cd golden figures of angels and sculptured saints—a 
in i 


an of ruined masonry many feet high and open to the sky. 


describe | i paina ifully carved pulpit has been hurled to the ground, together 
ho have | Die pillar which supported it, with the mosaic and frescoes, with 
wit 


he arches and cornices, which made the Duomo so rich a treasure 
the a 


ouse of art. > 
a thing alone remains of the ancient glory—the colossal figure 


of Christ in mosaic in the dome of the apse at the east end. It is still 
there, with serene countenance and hand uplifted in the act of blessing, 
as for five hundred years or more it has remained, gazing benignly 
on the passing generations of worshippers. The calmness of that 
majestic, lifelike figure was startling. I turned from it resentfully. 
‘How can a blessing rest on such awful destruction as this?’ I 
exclaimed involuntarily. Then it was suggested that that benediction 
might reach beyond the church, beyond the fallen walls of the ruined 
city, a message of peace and consolation in their hour of need to souls 


sodes 7 
gs ion 
t daps; 
48 ; the 
ingering — 
m help 


1 looked 

low bub 
en tiles, 
within, — 


fine fo. 
a msore anguish of mind and body ; and I was glad that the apse had 
mcr |, a been destroyed. 


_ Not only did the earth claim its many victims. The sea also added 
is terrors to the calamity. In a manner it was more far-reaching in 
ts destruction, for where the earthquake sought and destroyed the 

_ ling only, the seismic waves swept over the-English cemetery, razing 


ts walls to the ground, demolishing the tombs and marble monu- 
Tents of the dead. 


aye di- 
nd n0W 


ion, A | 
But its 
move f 


nlooker f ee villages of the Messina littoral the sea brought, perhaps, 
exposi in other rae the earth. A wall of water, in some places ten feet, 
sod and 8 thirty feet high, rushed inland with terrific force, and devas- 
nd fe Fang moves and gardens, roads and houses. Crowds on the quays 
osat f shores w 


bushes o aai Swept away and drowned. Lemon trees and big 


Ther ion US-pear were torn up by the roots and scattered in dire 

again BE ti, ia Cats on the beach were lifted and carried a distance of — 

Streets, orja yards, where they yet remain scattered in the fields and 
Vor, eee the narrow doorways through which the receding 


wae 
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waters rushed. Houses were either washed awa 
masonry. If many victims were carried out t 
beneath the stones. The lamentation of the surviy; è 
many days out of reach of succour, was piteous a Villagers i 
One woman, who had lost her only son, had recoy nd hy 
clothes from the ruins of her small house. These she or 
wife Jer f an 
or put them about her shoulders, laughing and Weepj oady 
When laughter accompanies tears surely the lowest a alterna | 
suffering has been reached. Pth of ments 
A few steps from her a man sat on the pile of sto 
which had been his home. Beside himself with ae ‘a and dug f 
the heap of rubbish: ‘If the sea has not got them ae Ad dressy 
here beneath my feet,’ he said. He referred, no doubt ei are here 
three children who had been borne away by the a S Wife ang 
incident is related. A man, who had escaped with Bos Other 
family, returned hurriedly to look for a missing child. The 1 his 
which the latter had slept was there, though the back wall of i a o 
had fallen. In place of the child he found a live fish where fe, e 
had been lying. Nature seems to have been grotesque as wel] a à ani 
; : . Tuel 
The immediate and almost universal effect that the earthquake 
had on those who escaped death was of stupefaction, almost of e 
paralysis. They were stunned. Their power of judication of the 
catastrophe was suspended. Lamentation was infrequently hemi 
except when caused by physical suffering. Tears were rarely seen 
Men recounted how they had lost wife, mother, brothers, sister, 
children, and all their possessions with no apparent concern. They 
told their tales of woe as if they themselves had been disinterested 
spectators of another’s loss. Some even spoke with a smile on ther 
lips. Anyone who does not know the Sicilian and his remarkable 
regard for family ties might have been inclined to attribute thit 
composure to callousness. He would have been wrong. For the 
time being, the minds of the people had been mercifully deadene 
They had not realised. Therein Nature had shown tardy pity. 
In one of my visits to the stricken villages I offered a seat Bi 
motor-car to an official. He had gone out from Messina in seare A 
lost relatives. He told me he had escaped miraculously E ; 
e 


falling house, by which his wife had been buried and ae gon at 


t no sigt’ 
as he spa" 


7 or fee 
0 Sea, Others ie 


Menta } 


more he was with me (he willingly lent a hand to a m 
car from the sand of the seashore on which it had been oe 
hope of reaching Messina, the road being impassable oe 
walls), I saw no sign of the despair which would follow $ had 


man told me, with eagerness and satisfaction, how 2° 
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190 4 imprisonment below the ruins of the house where 
a eb Be ily had met their death. He had had nothing to 
A b T r recollection of the passing of time. Indeed, when 
a e Bought he had been buried a few hours only. He had 
eso? ine debris with bis bleeding fingers until he had groped near 
sere at the surface to make his cries heard. He, too, uttered no 
ough, t0 ‘Jamentation. Seemingly it had been to him an adventure 
omplaints vA altogether unpleasant. Such examples of impassibility 
7 _ Yet in the eyes of those who lived through that dread- 
‘od a dazed look of horror and consternation lingers ag silent 
ful perio he terror which was theirs. The awakening will be terrible. 
witness oe cult to account for the almost complete, if temporary, 

It is f the emotion usual on occasions of calamity in people who 
absence 0 lly easily moved. A Sicilian is not infrequently moved to 
are pen $ little provocation. A small contretemps is apt to upset 
ee tenour of his easy-going existence. The trivial illness of a 
E re, the unexplained absence of a friend, will fill him with appre- 
rela E arouse plaintive comment. But to-day, when he is the 


= Pir by one of the gravest calamities in the history of the world, 
hg he is placid, calm, and resigned. 

of mentel This is interesting psychologically, That coldness is largely due 
n of th to the inability of the human brain to appreciate events at their true 
ly heard value. Perception has been dulled by the awful suddenness, as well 
ely. seen, as by the stunning severity of the blow. There has been also the 
sisters, association or sharing with others, engendering a sense of companion- 
n. They ship in misfortune, which forbids one individual to exalt his sorrow 
mere over that of others. As suffering is measured by comparison, so is 
“on thei grief kept within bounds in the presence of other grief. Thus the 
markable appeal for commiseration which a stricken heart makes on ordinary 
ute that } Ocasions becomes futile ; self-restraint follows as a matter of course, 
For the and resignation is its outward manifestation. 

leadened. r But though this may be so in great measure, the onlooker cannot 
J. i to attribute some of that same remarkable resignation to a more 
at in the F cause. Many examples of a noble heroism, passive as well as 
search i 3 ae been noticed. And though Sicily, with her proximity 
for er aast, has not escaped the influence of the Oriental philosophy 
| and | Cn ft es, Sara,’ which is the native’s constant solace in moments 
u matter) a (Come vuole Dio,’ is often his final résumé of a distasteful 
2 aoe } been oat fibre of true men and the courage of martyrs have not 
ie A tne x m these days of bitter trial. 

vig de | Which this ee : What has been done to alleviate the woe into 
op in th i} Plunged 2 MaR point of Sicily and Southern Calabria have been 
jo fila | “lised wong hag aa a natural question, since the liberality of the 
anoet i een outpoured for that purpose. 


as the n H i 
pel i this Splendi een Which now rules the destiny of those regions seized 
i Pportunity of well-doing, and by prompt action and 


vy 2 


| est 
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efficacious aid materially diminished the suffering 7 
commendation by asserting respect for i 
confidence and hope in the future ? 
These queries will be variously answered, beca 
Southern Italy, politics and personal ambition 
‘ field of suffering, and are endeavouring to reap to the 
The single-hearted devotion and true Christian chari advan 
and Queen of Italy might well have served as examp] Y Of the Ri 
have not so served. The period of general elect pies to al] : | 


authority ant b 
yi 


> ag 1g 
have on 


- ion ig at 
the temptation has been too great to deter men from selfish d ang 
tions, from unjust aspersions, from personal recriminati Considey, 
On, 


first prompt assistance was not forthcoming (except from Bri 
Russian ships), as it was not, it may be urged that to be 2 
for so unlooked-for and immense a catastrophe is wick ne 
wonder. Most of the local authorities had been eithe 
wounded; others had fled. Communication of all kin 
nterrupted. The public service in Sicily is unhappily beset with 
many unnecessary restrictions, and responsibility weighs 80 te i 
on the minds of all save a few courageous officials, that sudden a 
gency is followed by vexatious delays and confusion, These p i 
not wanting at Messina and in Calabria. Had it been iai 
many lives might have been saved. 
Socialists (who are noisy, if comparatively few in number, and 
who have their own objects in view) maintain that the proclamatin 
of martial law in the Messina province, which vetoed the retum of 
fugitives to search for and rescue relatives buried beneath the ruin, 
was a grave error. It is certainly a question whether that stringent 
order, given with a just view to protect the property of the citizens 
from the miscreants who, like jackals, descended upon the city to 
despoil the dead and dying, was a wise one at a time when privat 
endeavour could have greatly assisted public effort to save the many 
whose cries for help were heard and had to be disregarded for want 
of men to dig. What was the loss of treasure compared to. the loso 
human lives? This is a question which Socialists put cogently A 

effectively. Andit is one which may have its serious political impo 
tance in the future. ; nil 
I have referred to the great importance attaching +0 a í 

in Sicily. Northern countries are scarcely aware of the ae 

love for his relatives. It is a culte, a sacred possession es vill 
not fully realise. To offend one member is to offend the ae sad! j; 

It may be a relic of those days, not very remote, pee, noe. Ù it 
one another in troublous times was necessary tO a a 106 | 
may be, as is more probable, the natural love of kith an” sat | 

nition of blood-relationship. Whatever be the caus, P formas d 
paramount, and he who ignores them or obstructs the Pastai 
the duties which they demand becomes an object for 7 aust pee 
Although United Italy is an accomplished fact, * 
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4909 southern provinces are to advance rapidly in the paths 

Pa al well-being, the real union of hearts, the true 
sor ead to £0 of the peoples, is yet awaited. Tf that desirable 
ae together reached, the fault is not to be sought only in the 
4 pas nO esa, and discontent which have always been part 
i i he R Loter are still active. And anything which hurts 
5o icilian eae their purse, or injures their cherished ideals, 
heir P 2) passing discontent. Socialists maintain that Sicily, 
adds + a ated, will never forget the further neglect of which she 
roy a ase to-day. It is a threat which, perhaps, will be 

e 


has But it springs from a dangerous source—a sense of grave 
ioe fa which may have its further development, no matter 
D , 
gona 1 
pe” 


ly or wrongly founded. The distrust of Sicilians in 

=, stitutions is greatly to be deplored. -It is fostered by those 
(ee to overthrow the present Government at all costs. In no 
vho eet distrust shown more than in the openly expressed doubt 
way is tha t sums of money contributed by foreign nations will not 


whether right 


; - : R eito the relief of the sufferers by the earthquake, will not be 
den emer. employed for the sole purpose for which they were sent to Italy. It 
Nese Were is, of course, inconceivable that such should be so when the names of 
otherwise hae who are acting in Rome as trustees for the open-handed charity 
of the world are considered. Those names alone should be a guarantee 
nber, and for the faithful performance of a solemn international obligation. It 
clamation ig useless to point out in Sicily that none can desire the money either 
retum of to be delayed or diverted from reaching the sufferers who are still in 
the ruins, the direst want. Unsatisfactory distribution of former funds is 
stringent referred to; and the delay now attending the arrival of effectual 
1e citizens succour in the afflicted districts (except the aid administered by 
je city to private initiative), notwithstanding the immense sums hoarded in 
n private Rome, is pointed to as a valid reason for that distrust. 
the many They complain of the erection of public offices at Messina before 
| for want habitations are provided for the homeless. Bureaucracy flourishes 
thel f in face of death and destitution, they say. Unfortunately, bureau- 
ently al f cracy does reign supreme in Italy. It is the modern hydra, and no 
cal impo Hercules has yet appeared to sever the many heads from its ubiquitous 


body. Ttaly has yet to learn that if public money now spent in paying 


any x meee clerks to do superfluous writing were applied to developing 
ute S resources, the country would benefit greatly. But the same might 
ich in *said of other countries, 

eat, ae Pleasant to turn from recriminations to the countless acts 
n OE and ecard kindness and devotion to the afflicted. The cities 
met | catty) i of Sicily (those of Italy were not behind in the work of 
i ties T na their doors to their suffering fellow-countrymen with 
rman sf ae One eee oe as large-hearted as it was spontaneous. Catania 
ation: th caring for ae, a thousand refugees; has housed them, and is 
pust D è richest to the n ough at a cost of great self-sacrifice. All, from 


e poorest, vied with one another to clothe, feed and 
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comfort them. Orphans have been adopted or OA A 
In this work Sicilians have led the way presem; -72€ Pron 
š pre eminent] OVided ¢ 
be remembered that the presence in their midst of Y; for it lg, 
persons constitutes a serious sociological problem £ many i Thy 
interests of the charitable themselves are involved. Which 
by no means plentiful. Trade is bad. Commerce o Uployn, 
standstill. Therefore, the flooding of the labour F 8 almog 
moment is attended with serious complications anq tate 
Though the daily press has ceased from publishin i 
details of the catastrophe, it would be wrong to po Strony | 
i diminished greatly. It j UPPose thar ae F 
suffering has dimini greatly is true that tho at thy PE 
left to die beneath the fallen masonry have merciful] 3e who w f 
agony. To them Y ended tei 


All is ended now, the hope and the fear, and the Ree. 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied Tonia 
All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish of mee 


Nevertheless there are many survivors whose lot is sc 
Indeed it may be questioned whether some of these, maj 
destitute of family, deprived of all their possessions, 
future a blank, are much better off than those to whom“ the feathered 
death had quickly flown ’ on the fateful night of the disaster. Othe 
there are who are still living in open or scantily covered boats, dan | 
inland for safety, or in huts of badly joined boards; some, indæl 
are sleeping in the open air notwithstanding the inclemency of the i 
weather, with no change of raiment and with scanty food. Miseryis | 
still supreme, though some kind folk endeavour to mitigate the distes. | 
“Death all eloquent’ has reigned, is reigning still in that island ot } 
sweet-scented groves and luscious fruits, where many have found repos | 
for mind and body amid flowers and genial sunshine. Yet it has ben 
always a land of joyful resurrection whose return to life has ben 
sung from fime immemorial in its poetry and its legends. True fo 
tradition, Messina: and its villages, with Reggio and the Calabni 
towns beyond the narrow streak of sparkling sea, will rise again: ma l 
Sicilian’s love for his birthplace will take him back as soon as hemi i f 
return. The cities will be rebuilt with the courage and determinaton ia 
which are his own. Here, again, the Oriental belief m fate 18 i? 1 
— Che sarà sara.’ If another earthquake is to come, come it wih 
matter where man may dwell! w t 
But those who were present ; those who have suffered Tan 7 

sullen anger of the ‘ deathful earth ? wrought G universal sa, j a 
those who have looked ‘on the dreadful thing ’ and lived; oo 

in brighter days be quite as they were before, nor be ent F ; 
from the remembrance of that sense of littleness befor” i jing 
Presence, which was perhaps the first as it is the abiding 
following in the train of the overwhelming disaster: 

; | ALEXANDER Ñ 
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the reply m 
7 better | which eight 


0 hich they pu : p 
a ca ears on London by paying twenty taels has now to give 


eather | some forty-seven taels for the same gold bill ; how, then, shall we 
Othes } keep his custom, pending a process of price and wage adjustment, 
sdam | indefinitely protracted, and which, after a quarter of a century, has 
‘inde, | notas yet made any real progress at all? : In 1885 these entirely novel 
y of the | conditions of exchange had been puzzling our traders for ‘already 
Misery is | twelve years, and it seemed abundantly clear that the economic 
distres. | basis of the ‘Manchester School’? was being stealthily undermined ; 
sland of that free trade, or free exchanges, predicated fixed exchanges, and 
repose } that while British exports to Asia were being greatly hampered, with 
has ben }  eachfurther fall in silver the exports which Asia sold us, for our gold, 
188 been exchanged for more and more silver. In this way there was being 
True t | created within Asia, by the fall in silver, mill after mill and factory 
alabrian j alter factory, which gave employment to yellow labour in industries 
in, ‘The f hitherto controlled by white labour. Thus, as Asia exported more 
vhemay f ad imported less she drew the balance owing to her in silver, a “ com- 
mination f modity ’ with us, but with her a money metal. With this metal she 
> is set | atii industries and paid wages. A few years later that ardent 
$ ee late Professor Emile de Laveleye, wrote to me, ‘Failing 
en, in ae of silver.the world will revert to Protection.’ Since 
l } ery corner of the universe, the symptoms have shown them- 
1 oe a Proofs were sent in the title was altered (September 1885). 


tothe s o the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, December 1888: ‘ We are led 
conclusio: 5 


Stpersede Soros eat moe Principal cause which has enabled the Bombay spinners to ~ 
` astern pac gerne in exporting yarn to China and Japan is the great fall 
enjoyed p ge since bee 
y th s LBD ARE m 
o ntashire h ~ ombay spinner has been lessening whilst his power to compete with 
we hes been increasing.’ ee S eis 
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1873. . . . It appears that the geographical advantage = 
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selves of a deep-seated disease, and the worst is 
think of what we have seen in the East of the indu 
into being by cheaper and cheaper silver, the 
Was it necessary that a vast population in Bomba 
Manchester’s place in selling cottons to China ? Wn sh 
growth of jute mills on the Hugli replacing Dunne 
boot mills at Cawnpore lampreyed on Northam P 


still a 
stri 
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control of the world’s tin industry by Pahang ? The 
be indefinitely extended. This very year marks the fin 1 toga. 
rails at Hankow. If China could, as of old, buy Pe rollin 

twenty of her taels instead of, as to-day, with forty- 
; not buy her ton of rails in Middlesbrough or P; 
| wake her from her sleep of ages, first to supply he 
little later with rails from Shansi to invade every marl 
Pacific? Not without reason, then, did the Yokoham 
Commerce send a note of warning to the London CH a erof 
à concluded with these words : er, 


T own needs 


Every month of delay in monetary reform does not only a tem 
permanent injury to the trade of all countries having a gold stan ey buta 
the eventual righting of the silver question may check the further E 
of mills in Japan and China, those already erected will remain keen com; ma 
of the mills and factories of Lancashire and the West, and there will noe 
difficulty in ever again getting back the trade now being diverted, a 

Already under the influence of cheap silver a large Proportion of the trad 
east of the Suez Canal is finding for itself new channels, which will gradually 
closed to Western competition, and we foresee that further persistence in the 
present monetary policy of Great Britain may entail an injury to the man. 
factures and industries of the West the extent of which is incalculable. 


What we have done in emasculating our own productive pores 
is beyond all words prodigious! For a thousand years the Asiatic 
has been converting his profits and savings into silver, until his cor- 
tinent has become saturated with it. In amounts inconceivableitrepe 
sents in two hundred million homes the mechanism whereby they cau 
buy that which we wish to sell; and yet we of the Occident haves 
legislated that a Hong Kong bill on London which formerly cosi 
twenty dollars, to-day costs forty-eight, and all the while our profesor 
sit dumb! Well did Napoleon say, ‘ The economists are an acou? 
breed ; there is no nation so powerful but they can destroy It The 
pre-requisite of free exchange is fixed exchange ; in the last eight 
months we have had the greatest catastrophe in Basterm e2 zh 
in all human history, and yet not a professor moves in ey te 
The entire phenomenon has remained unnoticed. Where are ' 
successors to Francis A. Walker and Jevons, to McCulloch at 
4 Laveleye, to Cairnes and the younger Mill? There have been” 
i the history of the precious metals just two, and only two, 

breaks in the price of silver: the earthquake of 1893 an 


$ May 1894, 
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0 former was predicted at the Brussels Monetary Con- 
yet on Alfred de Rothschild, in these memorable words : 
ps8 b > Bar 


ferene” 1 need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
n i 


; of millions, and if this Conference s 
, some thousands of mil ence breaks up 


ated a + definite results there may be a depreciation in the value of 
+ arriving a real to contemplate, and out of which a monetary panic 


wi “a modity frig ading effect of which it is impossible to foretell. 


. ix months every bank, but one, in Australia had closed 
Within an one-third of the railway mileage in America had 
5 y. E hands of receivers. In the summer of 1894 it was 
We oe be much with the late Professor Francis Walker of 
ative influence in economics may perhaps outrank 

fill; he, too, referred the cataclysm of the previous year to 
even Mi 1 in silver ; the facts, he held, did not admit of argument. 
i F the disaster: ‘It has dislocated the effective demand 
hundred million people for our goods, and it uproots Western 
- dustries to replant them inthe East.’ This distinguished economist, 
indu E s translated into seven languages, are now classics in our 
a odri a short speech, at an informal dinner given by 
gir William Houldsworth, with these words : 


of eight 


Mpetitor 

| be great | I regard this problem of silver as far more than any mere problem of finance ; 

the trad Ibelieve that with its right settlement is bound up the very progress of civilisation 
ade ae 

dually be for the Western nations. : 


ce in the 


torr And in spite of our dumb professors the question of silver must 


presently invade our schools, for it is the Yellow Peril itself. In a 
recent letter to the writer Senator Teller stated the novel conditions 


DONE of industrial competition in the smallest compass : 


, Asiatic 

his con- Five gold dollars (or one sovereign) used to purchase three taels only, and 

itrepre three taels then paid the wages for one day to twenty-five Chinese mill-hands ; 

they can while to-day five gold dollars buy eight taels, and eight taels pay a day’s wage 
J to not twenty-five but sixty Chinese mill-hands: such is the nature of the 

E 3 Protest against cheapened silver which sums up our silver philosophy. 

riy cos 


osos | There is no industry safe if, with gold prices and wages rising fast, 
coursed can to continue to sell silver to China at two shillings an ounce. 
aid Mr. Kopsch, of Shanghai : 


Silver. ji he 
the oe labour has driven every European sailor and fireman from- 


Premium pata tokeholds of foreign vessels plying on the coast of China, and the 
efforts of the a gold countries to silver labour will as certainly crush the” 


anguished the en to reap the profit of his toil in the East, just as it has 


Bri a . 
from oe S Position is this. The immense production of gold 
any such ee $ depreciating our Western currencies. To discover 
ve to repone prices as occurred between 1896 and 1907 we should , 
* to the reign of James the First. In 1896 sixty-one 
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sovereigns ‘would purchase as much as eight 
and it is quite certain that the conditions of go 
that we have scarcely crossed the threshold of the n 
prices. In the second quarter of the seventeenth o W era 
of the inflation of our currencies by the treasure teo Aa 
of Bolivia and Peru, the value of an average acre N 
rose from 5l. to 25l., wages rose from half a crown to ¢ 
a week, wheat from eight shillings per quarter ¢ W 


elve ghey. 


z (0) Ove : Mos 
Smith writes in his Wealth of Nations of this great tall in ne Aion 
our legal-tender money : € Valie o 


The discovery of the abundant mines of America se 
sole cause of the diminution in the value of silver in pro 
It is accounted for, accordingly, in the same manner b 
never has been any dispute either about the fact or abo 


ems to have ts 
Portion to that o at 
Va everybody, ane i 
ut the cause of it ete 
It is almost inevitable that there is in waiting for the next 
tion a rise of prices hardly less sensational, because of the e 
abundance of the new gold. It seems but the other day tha 
on currency were balancing their budget with a yearly pr 
only eighteen millions ; ° this year the production will be quite ninet 
millions. The yield of the mines doubled between 1886 and 1896 a 
again doubled between 1896 and 1906; and from the uttermost oe 
of the earth come fresh announcements of important discoveries, and 
of chemical and mechanical inventions, which secure profitable results 
from lower and lower grades of ore. But in the case of the white 
metal the position is quite different. The production of silver shows 
no considerable increase; alternately starved and surfeited by the 
vacillating policies of successive Finance Ministers, the ‘managed’ 
and terribly mismanaged, currency of India, which was formerly the 
conduit through which silver flowedinto China and the Malay States 
disallows any real advance of silver prices in China. Every authority 
agrees that, except in a few cities and in treaty ports, the purchasing 
power of the tael, now at twelve to the sovereign, is still what it Was 
when it exchanged at five to the sovereign. What, then, will happen 
if our gold prices double during the next fifty years and silver pros 
remain comparatively immobile? Clearly Oriental exports, ae 
tised by our great rise of prices, will be thrown upon us in g: i 
and greater volume, and will more and more displace white ee ; 
the West. In 1898 the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce pas 
following resolution : 


genera. 
XCessive 
t writers 
oduct of 


That in due course the products of Asiatic cheap labour va untries 
injurious to the interests of the wage-earners in gold-standard pee p i 
the presence of Chinese coolies, and that unless silver is remone es js 0 
measures will have to be adopted to exclude from gold-standar a isl 
Oriental labourers only, but all those manufactures also ae ee | 


by premiums (premiums on gold in Asiatic currencies)- fea 


18,160} 
4 Sauerbeck’s Index Number, 1896, 61; 1907, 80. 5 1874, 
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- the gold price of silver is merely another expression 

in old premium in every country which has a silver 

noi the 8 parrassment of our traders in exporting to South 

The em ntries with paper currencies where the premium 

s from day to day, is told on every bourse. The ex- 

in the case of Asia is not less, but is much greater, 
5 been, beyond words, disastrous to white men. 

e is the economic crisis through which the West is 

at wonder that we are agnostic or infidel! What wonder 

ing change has gone overboard with wrecked exchanges, 

at free exe “a door’ in Asia is a door that more and more opens 


yotuate 
faculty 
esult ha 
uch a natur 


Il 


silver issue bas slumbered now for fifteen years, and 


e 
ae ee Gombe to maintain a steady level of gold prices in the 
writen ha if the floods of new gold, it need never have returned from 
duct of ir to plague the new century. But 1933 may find gold prices 
> ninety again shrinking, and with China equipped with railways and with a 


396, and ble currency system, her wages and prices, as also those in 


st pars A Tati, may be rapidly advancing; thus the racial danger 
tes, and of the present competition, fostered by rising gold prices and falling 
Tests silver exchanges, may have been averted. There is also the prospect 
e white of an immense and most beneficent absorption of silver by Africa, 
r shons as to which I will refer later. 
by the The method of supporting and raising Hastern exchange might be 
maged, as follows :—In 1888, after sitting for two years, a Royal Commission 
erly the on the Currency issued its report. The evidence, read to-day, is of 
States, extreme value and interest. Of the witnesses examined few now 
im) survive; they were for the most part merchants and bankers who, 
chasing already men of affairs and experience in 1873, knew the extraordinary 
PG convenience of that accidental fixed exchange with which they had 
a pursued their trades. The Royal Commission split up, as we should 
a ant ieee camps. The monometallists signed Part II., the 
greste s Part III. Part II., paragraph 137, reads as follows : 
hour mee think that the best suggestion in relief of the tension of the existing 
ged the EE poite found in the issue of small notes based on silver. These might 
1 eae for the half-sovereign, and if they came into general use 
for mot? ff Pblio attention ieee for those difficulties in relation to that coin to which 
ies than =f =. LWenty-shilling si n prominently called. f f 
y | cireulation 4 wing silver notes might also be issued. If these were put into 
ae | © law Bate would probably pass largely into use without any alteration of 
ee Tetaining ee tender. The Government might issue these upon condition of 
Mi Market, th 3 capable of being coined into an equal number of shillings. The ~ 
Bee ‘| me SR for silver might check the decline in price of the metal, 
o0 mantle, T H pa 0nomy in the use of gold. (Signed: Herschell, C. W. 


arrer, Leonard H. Courtney.) 


. 
s ' 
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In Part TIT., paragraph 36, the Bimetalligtg say: 


We have indicated what appears to us to be the onl 
the difficulties arising from the recent changes in D Permang 
precious metals, and the only solution which wil] protect t 
against the risks of the future. At the same time we 
tion of our colleagues in 137. (Signed: Louis Malle 
Henry Chaplin, D. Barbour, W. H. Houldsworth, Sar 


aPproy 
t, Arthur , 
muel Monta 


> In 1891 Mr. Goschen, at that time Chancellor of th 
went to Leeds, and he made an impassioned appeal, if suc i Exc 
3 an 


applies to one by nature so cautious and critical; he di a 
ever, a really desperate anxiety as to the state of an ae h 
o 


He said : 


I have also considered the question of the issue of ten-sh 
silver.” That is a measure which has been recommended b 
Commission,’ and there are no economic objections to suc 
sovereign is a very expensive coin, and half-sovereigns are 
masses. I am told that in the payment of wages notes 
be extremely agreeable, as avoiding a great deal of carri 
counting (Times, the 29th of January, 1891). 


illing no 
Y a part of t 
ha course, 

circulated in enorm | 
for ten Shillings = 
age and a Breat deal gf 


S against 
heR 


We Silver men were much disturbed by this speech, and the Chancellor 
received our deputation at the Treasury a few days later introduc 
: Š ; are g , ed 
if I remember rightly, by Sir William Houldsworth, member for Ma. 
chester. I have the notes of the objections I raised, which Pointed out 
that if, as he proposed, he brought in and impounded the halt 
sovereign, a full legal-tender coin, buying it with a non-legal-tender 
four-half-crown note, he would contract the volume of our standard 
money by some 30 per cent., and induce, as was indeed his purpose, 
a further fall of prices; because it is the legal-tender money, the 
money which can be drawn abroad through the action of the exchanges, 
which supports prices, and not the non-meltable pocket-money. 
Under cover of this fall of prices he would have turned the exchanges 
in our favour, would have protected in its cradle stage his second gold 
reserve, the impounded half-sovereign, while the better exchanges were 
bringing us also gold from abroad. It was a very clever, perhaps even 
asound proposal, but we thought that the farmer and merchant were 
being sacrificed in that year of semi-panic to better secure the bank 
I have since come to see that there are crises—and such was the cis i 
1890—when finance must bé nursed to protect trade. As a rule i 
the other way; sound trade secures safety to exchange, and E 
finance. It was quite evident that the vehement opp oR o 
offered had impressed the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; a m 
our heels, as I have only lately learned, came yet another oo Aa 
small, but very important, which included Sir Robert rtin not 
protest of this deputation as to his silver-secured token notes ut 


* Only Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch dissented. 
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4909 Papas Mr: Goschen himself—I may say it with all 
ic than about currency and exchange than Sir Robert 

apet utation rolled into one, and he should, I think, have 
el our de swith many fine, rather superfine, qualities he did not 
mseve ed ae on. In any case, less than twelve months later,’ 
mag ws egs MUC e London Chamber of Commerce he withdrew the 


Ao 0 ing t 

Pal, i addressing osal in these words : 
pall note prop™ 
s 


rve that I have made no allusion to the ten-shilling notes. 
pse such pains as I could to ascertain whether ten-shilling 
able to the community, and the result I arrived at was 
e extremely unpopular in most parts of the country, but 
hire. . - they would value the ten-shilling notes not entirely on 
that in aS note itself, but because of it being some recognition of the principle 
ae ant efor a larger part in the currency. 
of silv 

Chancellor in this matter had strayed into a zone swept by two 
The These note issues, by raising the Eastern exchanges, and thus 

ring the prosperity for the time being of Lancashire, would have 
Mt deal of Fareed the Bimetallic League. We at that time were full of confi- 
dence and hope; not until two years later were we to find our 


Waterloo, and again at Brussels. But, more important still, Mr.. 


You will o 


they would b 


fires. 


ancelloy Goschen was under the guns of “the business man’! Another 
ae Chancellor, a greater mind still, had learned that lesson. Twelve 
or Man- : : 
ten p years earlier Mr. Robert Lowe wrote : 


It seems strange to say so, but it is nevertheless true that’ there is nowhere 
so much difficulty in obtaining a faic hearing as in matters of finance a little 
out of the usual course. The parson, as is natural, prefers his old mwmpsimus 
to your new sumpsimus. The lawyer often listens with impatience to the 


le half- 
l-tender 
tandard 


urpose, notions of an account more enlightened than that in which his code was framed ; 
ey, the but for thorough, unreasoning, and dogged obstruction commend me to a 
hanges, thriving and highly respected man of business, especially if the business be 
money. inherited. By that single fact he becomes an oracle. Why should he waste 
changes his time in thinking when the balance at his bankers testifies for him that he is 
adadi entirely master of the mysteries of his profession? Why tire his eyes with 
8 reading when he is already master of all that has and all that can be said on the 
yes were subject 2? To try to impart to such a person a new idea is a sort of insult ; forit 
ps even implies that there is something left for him to learn, which, as the mathematicians 
nt wele y i absurd. If it be difficult to argue with the master of twenty legions, it is 
banks. i ae vain to argue with the master of twenty clerks. If you doubt this, look 
crisis of m P pion which the currency question received from persons who are 
‘biti 3 g 5 a actual business. They professed they did not understand it, which 
sus it N oubt, perfectly true ; but, not understanding it, they were equally sure 

t om Wrong. ‘The proposal was no novelty ; it was only a novelty to them.” 

jon | Th i 
pard | sae then, there was put to sleep in the willing arms of London’s 
bation | which 3 the almost unanimous proposal of a Royal Commission, of 
$ m E eal the greatest authority on exchange finance of our time 
3 Q . . 
yas D0 the time so A no economic objections.’ The man had come but not 
The he question of the gold reserve both in London and New 
= “nd of December, 1891.. 3 Fortnightly, July 1879. 
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York overshadows to-day all others in importane 
purchased in both countries against the issue of ce, i 
and if these were circulated, as Mr. Goschen thou Scher 
maximum of a pound per capita, a “ war-chegt > in possib] t 
five hundred million dollars of un-earmarkeq gold ashi 


forty million sovereigns, might go far to protect ec in Lg 

against extreme speculative excesses. The silver ae Comm 

these notes, even were the purchases spread over thene ased to 

would amount to nearly a thousand million oin r fifteen ; 

ditions of such demand the rates of exchange With i nder in i . 
restored presently to something like their old on 1a Would by y 
early purchases of the half-sovereign would be with pes i i 
shillings; the silver in a shilling being now worth onl aan for ey i 
half-sovereign would cost three-and-fourpence. But] i peas the ih 
both at Washington and Westminster, that this measure ie a 
trade and finance is quite past praying for. In England he for ob 
will never agree with the merchants ; while in America, Tae ale il 
all hands, that no Secretary of the Treasury could withstand an on . i 
mination of Wall Street to raid the new cash reserve. But boa y th 
America and in England, and particularly, I am assured, in Germany, if 


there is a rapidly growing recognition of the disaster which has followed als 
the silver slump of 1907-8, and in both countries, or in all three 


it would now be possible to attract the public ear if the proposed smal] i 
note currency would both liquidate the cost of some great national cit 
undertaking, giving a huge profit to the revenue, and at the same time th 
patch up the rate of Eastern exchange, and so stimulate our export do 
trades as to bring back employment to our workers. Such great be 
national undertakings there are at the present time : in England olt- 
age pensions, and in America the Panama Canal. If we earmarked Ty 
the profits of the proposed small note issues as to which ‘ there are no me 
economic objections,’ for these national objects, their carriage, both Fn 
in Great Britain and America, would seem a national duty. The 
pension payments lend themselves perfectly to the proposed note ad 
currency ; they cannot be paid in standard money, and if the Treasury ‘i 
were to issue to the post-offices throughout the country ‘ crown notes F 
the public convenience would be subserved, and the profit at the 
present price of silver would be the entire difference between par a 
three and a half pence and sixty-six pence on each five-shilling ae fe 
paid.’ The profit is so enormous that the note issue should be ie or 
very liberally. It should be a beautiful note, and should Pe to 
never reissued. To enlarge the field of currency for these ne i of 
sovereigns, wasteful coins with a large friction surface, S out of of 
*In 1907 the Government,of India purchased eighty million ounces A T ut Ny 
total production of 150 million ounces, of which the silversmiths ae coordi 


‘ver 2 
1908 that Government purchased a merely nominal amount, and si ver 
fell more than 8d. an ounce, 3 f 


10 The mint issue price is 66 pence per ounce. 
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wally collect the pound note issues in Scotland and Ireland, in 
m 5 to ee a void, to be filled by the crown notes. Probably in a 
creati 


this W° the ¢ 
per currency, 
b sd uch of the g 


t gerves, which was the chief aim of Mr. Goschen’s proposal. 


. tha 
s; ; 
ender : that six 


Jue 150 per cen ka : 
t of some twenty-five millions sterling; and that the only reason 
oun 


: ot coin more small change is, that the people will not 
ihe Mint dots vie pockets. Not only, the th i 
iht their pockets. Not only, then, are there no economic 
overweg to this most profitable note issue, but there are great inci- 
a stapes: it would be very “convenient for remittance, 
dent a ae the annoyance of myriads of very small cheques and 
Fie dger and pass-book entries, while taking the place of small 
Bo, orders, and thus saving the time of the public and of the Post 
Office staff ; again, to the extent they increased the gold reserves, so 
also would they increase the loanable capital, and thus the profits of the 
banks. In times of crisis and panic, too, a largevolume of this currency, 
unlike gold not exportable, but remaining in the pockets and tills of the 
citizens, would do money’s work, when gold had gone into hiding. Had 
the United States in the panic of 1907 possessed five hundred million 
dollars of these fractional currency notes her sufferings would have 
been greatly mitigated, and her drain on our gold reduced. 
In the preparation of this paper the chief difficulty remains, and 
I propose to shirk it, to the extremest limit possible. That is the 
more perfect way for one who, like the writer, regards the work of 
England in India as perhaps civilisation’s brightest page of all. 
But there has been a blunder, amounting to one of the great accidents 
i ET, and its consequences both to China and India, and also to 
TA est, have been monumental. I refer, of course, to the closing 
an and the establishment in India of a so-called ‘ gold 
tne Goschen plan’ was workable without reference to the 
India ; aac currency of India I would omit all reference to 
w three, on a first effect of silver purchases by two great nations, 
o ee nee e scale contemplated would be to bring silver sharply 
Pence an ounce, at which point the artificial rupee 


of the G 
of Sein Go of India*goes to the melting-pot. The Secretary 


at a Va 


Nyanza to eos dominates Eastern exchange from the Victoria 
adivostock, from Borneo to the ‘ Roof of the World’; 


for ae an autocracy as his. And if he still sells his rupee 


Never Wag 


bills 
“npence, then, when silver has touched forty-three peace 
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per ounce, by no conceivable means can A 
rates of exchange with China advance be 
an axiom of exchange to-day. But if he 
mints when the bullion price of silver reach 


lver vi 

e 
will agree poi thy 
es forty-thre "Open The 


becomes worth while to persevere through tha} sak Peng for 
desert, which may yet lead to the green oasis of ae g Sun) wl 
with all Asia. higher exe coi 
At Washington a Monetary Commission is jn sean s 
Bullion Committee reported early in the last centur ae ‘inca, of = 
have been freighted with a greater responsibilit yag body A ne 
Commission is in the matter of silver absolutely at nA is Westen by 
Government of India. What will Calcutta do should r MERCY of the i 
of the rupee equal rts rate of exchange? ‘Ts it Dosey Conten a 
through the Indian Government some reply to fie to Prom fo af 
Because we are quite certain to meet an almost inate uesti P oxe 
in the attitude of that Government, and at the very a obstat pi 
inquiry.’ With these words Senator Teller, the Nestor z P of fea 
mission, concluded a letter to me last October, Recall Pie \ dea 
the Governments of the United States and France had by th ni yi 
of the Wolcott Commission, asked this same question of the co , ™ 
ment of India. It was no bimetallic pact, as some people ee Ma 
tosuppose. France said to India: * We admitted silver to free e al 
before 1873, and you before 1893; will you do it again if we T i 
The other points in the proposal were mere surplusage, matters t * 
concede. The two great republics had said : “We recognise that for You, cert 
India, to revert to open mints and free automatic exchange single- ing 
handed would be difficult, and resumption is always painful; hit bil 
will you do the honest thing by your people, and again coin any 10) | 
grains of silver for bearer into a rupee if we jointly intercept the ‘fa 
load of arriving silver by opening our mints to all comers?’ Suh } ciat 
was the offer of the republics. It said to India, ‘ Can we assist yu fi two 
back to the paths of honest money ? All white workers are concemed \ tim 
to secure a rise in the rates of exchange with China. In tampering | inte 
with your currency you have tampered no less with that of the con 
Philippines, China, and Cochin China, and you have frightfully suh thai 
sidised a competition which alarms us—the competition ot ihe | my 
Mongolian ant-heap in our markets. Will you, who belong to y E i. 
- polity of Locke and Newton, to the homeland of honest mone), hes i} a 
back into the fold if we make the gate easier of access £ 4 ne E. 3 
the proposal of the republics. The courage of it ! The con the ite 
And the reply was the reply the world has been familiar W Sout fe Yor 
years gone by in the mouth of the Treasurer of some bankrup s ae 
American State. ‘ We dare not have recourse to honest ave Oro f T 
the River Plate, “for how should we export our wheat! Bp: Ftc 


gu 
coffee or rubber?’ says Brazil. And over the signat nest 
‘ George White,’ ‘ James Westland,’ the civilised worl 20i 
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No honest rupee for India; the rise in exchange 
trades.’ "! Such is the official view of free exchange 
ayot hi india’s export trades live because of an Inconvertible 
(ot Jodia. E she is to continue to buy ninepennyworth of silver, 
soken curre 1 jt sixteen pence. We will sell in two financial years, 


poin ib and Ga over four hundred millions of these assignats ; we will 
i P sait by selling them to our people that we shall have 
e suc 


e difficulties.’ Such is the dispatch made memorable 
ore T autograph. But why, Burra Lord Sahib, pay 
a Britis silver, and call it a rupee, and sell it for sixteen pence— 
ingen 4 sevenpence ¢ Why not buy tons of lead, and stamp 
a mere a ell lead rupees at your rating? What point is there in 
them, 22 Meier coin unless it is meltable, and is thus the money of 
a full lega: He money that assists to keep its country on the same 
Bienes as its neighbours ? Why be at the expense of silver when 
price leve 2 It cannot be to secure a trickster’s confidence in 


hat. Con, Pee three hundred millions of our wards, nearly 90 per cent. 
t in 18y \ k D ‘Forced elevation of the value of money is fraudulent 
e mouth bankruptcy, 80 wrote J eremy Bentham, dear to Radicals. When in 
> Gover May 1898 it had become evident that the gold standard might be 
were led imposed, Sir Robert Giffen concluded a letter to the Times with these 
e coinage memorable words : 
we dofi The highest political issues are also involved. One of the most dangerous 
latters to things for a Government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. Is it 
ib for you, certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its present ideas regard- 
oe single ing money without producing the gravest complications in the government of 
ful; but India itself ? 
any 18) let me get away from this very dangerous ground, from the 
rcept the ‘famine-breeding rupee,’ from the rupee which, although now depre- 
1? Such cating by reason of the inflations of 1906 and 1907, yet costs nearly 
ssist yol | two tolas instead of one tola, with all the ‘ little loaf’ consequences in 
oncerntl time of famine. We had better turn down that page. But let any 
ampering intending official apologist just ponder first on those words before 
at of H wae to the defence of the gold standard. It is greatly to be desired 
my i ate issue shall never be argued in print. But the official ignorance 
n 0 a fe Places which led to it—this is matter for fair comment. 
Te | L nouncing the gold standard for India in the House of Commons, 
ey om | od George Hamilton said (Times, 19th of May 1898) : 
BUCHAN Believer as Tam tts : o: May es 
ity of a | ägo, Thad eos a in bimetallism, having been a convert twenty-five years 
ith in the fo ttsel, What fe do with the organisation which has since developed 
1 Goat | Working classes ata e plea upon which bimetallists have appealed to the 
Ip ays ber raises ares. Country ? Is it not that the constant fall in the price of 
ney § f quence a Prices in those countries where silver is the standard, and that in con- 
© Or out who ¢ n impetus and bount mers 
pepe v “xports Produ ity 18 given to the export trade . . .? Everyone 
, Bp Prices, ce from India likes a falling rupee, for the reason that i raises 


the rel pe 


MW ; R 
Vor, LAV- No. spies 16th of September 1897, C. 8667. dig 
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It would hardly be possible to pack more « valuab] 
aple mes 


into half a dozen lines. At the time Loy dq i 
official ‘index numbers’ issued by his Depi Te 
rupee prices were lower than in 1873 ; 2 (2) that ae j 
impetus and bounty; (3) that just as nothing a 7 Sa A 
exports like a fall in its prices, so nothing check aie A d 
These points are the mere alphabet of exchange, hem j My ed 
beyond the ken of a statesman who has since left in yet te | ; 
of economic doubts. Well did Mr. Gibbs entitle i Beet hae - 
‘ A Book for Babes and M.P.s.’ S Bimetal Se i 
Let us now watch our Alice at work in that Ing; "hey : 
Sir James Westland, perfectly in the twilight as to Mk Wonderin 
allowed himself, not unnaturally, to be controlled p en Y questi | 4 
influences. The rupee had fallen because of the ae IN civilis oh 
to a fraction over a shilling ; how were his commercial o fe nith 3 
a life of prosperous export trading fostered by shrin] ViSets, eta th 


incl 5 : king exo 
return home bringing their sheaves with them 2 Cea 
OW Yeas 


of a gold standard was the remedy, and then let some oth \ 

‘carry the baby.’ Melt up the rupee currency, sell it for me en a 
prices will fall; thus you will both create a currency vacuum fe he 
increase her balance of trade ; to take the place of the melted e 3 
and to liquidate the trade balances sovereigns will rush in. a 7 
was the policy. So the word went out to official India to declare th co 


nge, t 


Indian currency “redundant ’—a nice mouth-filling word, like uty of 
Diana of Ephesus. The sign, and the only sign, of a redundant currency 

(the sign in India to-day) is a rise of prices, whereas all the offcil in 
“index numbers ° in 1898 showed that prices were falling. Mancheste ef 
was to be ‘squared’ by an artificially high exchange (an exchange ge 
to-day 90 per cent. higher than the bullion point) ; this would protet A 
her cottons from the general fall of prices at hand. It would ur T 


been well for Lord George had he pondered the magnificent reply ú m 
the Treasury in November 1879 to a previous appeal from the Gover: 
ment of India to permit a gold standard ; the reply should be print 
in letters of gold on the walls of the India Office: to 


à sl 
It appears, too, thatthe Government of India, in making the present m 
lay themselves open to the same criticisms as are made upon Govern 


eromen f 
have depreciated their currencies. In general, the object of such Cor iy 
has been to diminish the amount they have to pay to their ores the wi 
present case the object of the Indian Government appears to he to m 
amount they have to receive from their taxpayers. + the two t 

My Lords fail to see any real difference in the character of f overnnet OV 
actions. . . . The Government scheme may relieve the In ail pega | ha 
and others who desire to remit money to England, but this relie ae at f i 
the expense of the Indian taxpayer, and with the effect of increm ti 
due by ryats to moneylenders, oe eae 1 
ee 447-156; yet 


See Blue Book, Prices and Wages in India, 1907, PP: 
253, 261, 267. : 
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PF pppoe Wade 
9 y Commission, the announcement of which was the occa- 

jpa over "in the Press quite unexampled in our time, and the 
rote omission, which elicited from one of the leading organs 
“nt ce the following statement over the signature of its 
rine’ e d Government of India ‘ packed the Commission most 
or pe it appointed a chairman who stopped at nothing. 
uly, ee mittee was required to offset the protests which came 
ther portion of the Empire and from every organ of public 
oo Committee, the Fowler Committee, declared of the 


on. ofits own selected witnesses : 
ce 


x pi . . 
evide! the proposals of the Government of India were intended to secure 
o far as 


of the commercial community they have failed in their effect. 
ihe confidens® have not been supported before us by the representatives of the 
hese epee financial interests connected with India, nor, indeed, by any of 
aa pay witnesses whom we have examined. 
them 


We now come to the era of the gold standard ; to the continued 
Iting UP of ‘redundant ’ rupees; to famine years memorable for 

melti ; pan snter of 1897, 

ther fp ) low prices, ever for food. By the winter of 1897 the rupee currency 


ld, Indie’ had apparently ceased to be redundant, for Mr. Vicary Gibbs declared 
m and a in the House of Commons that rupee loans had recently been arranged 
lted aa in Bombay on the security of gold bars, at 2 percent. per month. The 
In, Such next stage, when gold is to rush in and fill the vacuum, is eloquently 
declare te covered by a dispatch from the Government of India to the President 
; like unto of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
nt currency The Government of India have never concealed from themselves the 
the official inconvenience attending a gold standard which is not accompanied by an 
Manchester effective gold circulation, and they are in full accord with the view that a more 
š eneral use of gold among the people would simplify the task of directing a 
n exchange 8 3 3 y 
Fina managed currency. It will be within the memory of your Committee that a 
i ; definite attempt to stimulate the circulation of gold was made in 1900-01. The 
voula havi Treasuries, the Post Office, and the Presidency Banks co-operated in special 
nt reply df measures for the issue of gold; and it was estimated that, for the time being, 
he Goven: about 14 millions sterling were thus put into the hands of the public. But 
be printel there is no evidence that the popularity of gold was thereby increased; on the 
pey it is clear that the great bulk of these issues promptly came back 
i 4 t banks and the treasuries, and the experiment had ultimately to be 
oe a at To press a circulating medium upon the people is more likely 
Beas irae e promote the demand for it. Popular confidence in an un- 
ovel orm of curren ; ae $ 
ors, nite overnment are full cy pats be allowed to develop in its own way; and the 
ot! will nevi y convinced that any official attempt to force its growth 
incre evitably do more harm than good. 
o tro eg i this and much more, which had better be passed lightly 
jl be gir" na Gore proposal of the two great republics in 1897 would 
goegi statesman, ce But to-day there presides at the India Office a 
TIE to inguire a 4 gramophone, and the writer of these pages ventured 
200 E Stati ether, in the event of issues of ‘ Goschen notes” by 
; j " Pigen Oth of July 1899. i 


ean i à 
Mportant special article on + Indian Afiairs,’ Times, 11th of July 1898. 
Z2 2 
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America and other nations, such an advance j 
n sily 


by a deluge of melted rupees. In that case Ee wonga 
exchange is tied down to forty-three pence fo © Indian ang be 3 
to be the policy of India the twilight deepen all time l Chine a 
become hopeless. The following short repl 8 and the boas ay al 
: ; “PLY from Ty) Onn 
very important : ord y ig 
Indi 
Dear Mr. Moreton Frewen,—There is no Siehe A > Feb, r 
change in the currency system of India ; and as rosie ide Of mak p 
silver to 43d. per ounce, weshall be quite ready to ae a rise; a an 
come toit. Nothing would, as a matter of fact, suit Indios bridge Wi nev 
silver. If it went to the intrinsic value of the rupee (is better than wel 
raise the issue price of the R. to one-and-six, and mone OF Over to. 
R. currency.—Yours sincerely, > me e suf 
ORLE Go 
There is, enough, probably, in the above note to h fia 
France and the United States in 1897, and the ne ae Contente ofi 
have succeeded. What they required was to be one ich ‘nt 
CO ageing 


the melting of India. Ifthe Government of India, and tha 
will ‘ raise their issue price ’ and keep their exchange, a 
difficult, just higher than the bullion point of their cin: 
a subscription hardly less valuable than open mints. No coin : 
go to the melting-pot, and never again after the terrible lesson He a 
will the rupee currency be starved on the reasonable annual additi A 
needed. Itis, then, just possible that we are atthe dawn of a neri be: 
Bimetallism, indeed, has gone, but given a steady advance in T bec 
Mexico, Japan, and the Malay States, warned by the crisis of last an 

might probably revert to silver. China is pledged by the Peking agl 
Treaty of the 28th of July 1903 to supersede her currency abomination, rese 


ioi Singapore ) mi 
: would Noth f to 
rences, thatiy f sov 


unsecured notes, copper cash, debased silver issued by her provincial fou 
mints, by “an uniform national coinage, to be legal tender in payment eM] 
of all duties, taxes, and other obligations throughout the Empirely . 
British as well as Chinese subjects.’ Be 

The Chinese envoy, Tong Shoa Yi, is now in Europe on this mission and 
A truly remarkable personage, it would be well if our mandarins Yol 
approached this one in knowledge of currency conditions. Hs r 


Excellency writes to me the 12th of February : 


In China fluctuations in exchange such'as those of last year at®, 
very troublesome for our importing merchants ; still, no doubt last yea; si | 
in silver greatly assists our mills and other manufacturing industries, E i 
might be damaged by the competition of imported foreign goods i thee, 
rose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an increasing tariff; bub 
tariff, our exports are not reduced, but are, so to speak, subsidised 


of COUIS, 
J 


. i j z | 
Finally, there remains Africa. When on the eee 
ee 
pn the 


three years ago I was delighted to find that the Indian rup piona y 
a vast region in seven-leagued boots, and is already ome and 9 | 
Abyssinian frontier nearly to Tanganyika. Between : | 
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the National Bank of India had imported 


of 
ih E aor. This coin and its subdivisions in annas 
‘ p mi Ry building railways, unlocking trades, and stimulat- 
not me industry, but is teaching millions of the sons of 
rewarding of mathematics. Every effort should be made to 


J! 
nts 3 : 
pam the apa Continent with the rupee. Imported into Africa 
; the 


igote ing down in a myriad hiding-places it is gone for ever ; it will 

8 to India to geek conversion at the hands of that Govern- 
resent time Lord Morley would lose nothing by selling 
xternal use in railway construction, not fifteen 
but twenty-seven. Never again may the British 


n At the p 
D d Crewe, for è 
overeign, 


ast and 
ie construction ¢ . ? 
: ao a and absorption an immense further flow of 
intro 


es, Were the wages of native labour in the Transvaal gold 
pe d with rupees, even at fifteen to the sovereign, it would appear 


ald not itu shou, already accustomed to receive florins at ten to the 
es, that sovereign, even as a rise of wages. The rupee in joint use with gold 
oins conli inthe Transvaal might greatly reduce the cost of producing gold, and 
on of 1897 instead of a large proportion of the product of the gold mines being 
addition carried away by natives to Portuguese Africa and to the North, to 
i new day, be lost to commerce, the absorption of silver in place of gold might 
in silver, become of great economic importance. 

last year, It has been possible in these few pages merely to survey, as through 
1e Peking aglass darkly, the extreme outposts of a mighty domain of economic 
mination, research. Are we of the West to continue to lay well and truly the 
provincial foundation-stone of success for the competition of Chinese labour 
1 payment employed in China ? 

Impire by Above all things, a Commission is needed to report on the problem 


ot exchange. Since the Commission of 1888 a whole Niagara of fact 


8 mission a experience has thundered down the cafions of time. Isall that vast 
nandarins r i to be lost in the arid sands of ignorance, or may we yet learn 
ons, His s sson and profit by its warning, even though here, and there; an 


official Teputation may perish in its rapids ? 


of col Moreton FREWEN. 
yet 
ries, which 
o exchange 
t, unlikes f 
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SLEDGING AS A METHOD oF | 
EXPLOR | 
THE ARCTIC OCEAN INg | 


fo) 
In my record of an expedition undertaken during the ih 
I indicated that sledging would be, in my opinion T Years 1y Va 
costly and the most feasible method of Arctic : er least A 
exhaustive discussion of the reasons on which that opine ! fi 
would, in a narrative designed for the general Teader nee “a 
impossible on account of the time, thought and references m been Ba 
| for such an explanation. I felt, nevertheless, that in Pa ‘a li 
3 discussion of the subject it would be incumbent on me to eee ther T 
; minutely the reasons on which my plans were based, and to EA f d 
the public at large, and in particular those whose expert criticism ] of 
would welcome, that sledging was not only the most but, asit appeared 
to me, the only feasible method. These reasons I now set out. Ther ph 
is, indeed, but one alternative to be examined—that of drifting a dx 
ship. l is 
no 
R ARGUMENTS AGAINST A SHIP 
ý Let us first consider the drift of a vessel if it takes the ice at any | , 
: spot off the American continent. We have several facts to guide w: 
| namely, the descriptions of the ice met with in the Beaufort Sea and i 
the history of ice navigation in those waters; the Bryant and Melville ih 
experiment with the drift casks ; ? and, finally, a careful study of the th 
atmospheric conditions of that region. C | s 
We have a few descriptions of the ice off the American ca {| i 
for instance, the ice met by the Investigator on the 19th of a |f a 
` 1850 is described in the following words : ‘Ice of stupendous i ce 
ness, and in extensive floes some seven or eight miles in extent a w 
(sic) seen on either hand; the surface of it is not flat, such o : he 
in the Baffin Strait and the adjacent seas, but rugged & 
accumulated snows, frost and thaws of centuries.’ * pa 


o : ae ort Si ; 
Such is the description of the ice met with in the Beaut pa 
1 In Search of a Polar Continent, published by Edward Arnold, 1908. 
2 The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, ; 


3 Ice met with between Point Barrow and Pullen Isle, 19th 0. 
West Passage of Sir Robert M’Clure, by Sherard Osborn, P: 83- 
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M in DY opinion, is likely to be true. Quite recently, 
i escri ptio" Eyo been taken by Captain Mikkelsen which appear 
raphs } by the contrast he notices between this ice off the 
nd that found in other better-known parts of the 
a 
i orological observations undertaken within recent 
idenc ikelihood of there bei 
atory evidence of the li eing 
ans afford eian side. As far as we know, the average tem- 
H rice on Ë i considerably below that of other parts of the Arctic 
e here cal records of the Meteorological Office show the 
v o differences. The mean of the temperature for 
following 1? m the Ist of August 1882 to the 31st of July 1883 at 
year Hagide 70° 2%, was 29° Fahr., and at Spitzbergen, in 
sy was 20° Fahr. But on the American side at Point 
; 1° 23’, during the same period the mean was 8:85° 
between Vard6 and Point Barrow is 20° Fahr. ; 
d Spitzbergen, though 490 statute miles further north than Point 
A jg 11° Fahr./ warmer. This would not only tend to prove 
Eee icefields off Point Barrow are subject to a lower temperature 
sf therefore probably more stable, but also preclude the possibility 


i! ean. 
jg 0ce% d 
ternational met 


8 10057 

f the least 
lOn,! An 
vas based 
ave been 
, required 
y further 


cate mor of any warm current from the Pacific or Atlantic influencing the ice 
w Satisfy off this coast. ; 

niticism I ‘This to be sincerely hoped that if Captain Amundsen’s® scheme of 
appeared placing the Fram in the ice of the Beaufort Sea be put into execution, 


t. There 
Jrifting a 


these descriptions may not prove to be all too sober a reality ; for it 
is obvious that, should ice of the age indicated actually be met with, 
no ship would have the slightest chance of drifting far in it. 

Ships, to be sure, have drifted in ice which would appear capable 
of crushing-any vessel that was ever built, if it were in open water. 


ce at any 
Thus the Fram in her drift through the Polar Sea was more fortunate 


guide us: 


Saci far than the Jeannette. Beneath both vessels a lane opened under 
J Melvile the keel ; in the case of the Jeannette, however, the ice parted along 
dy of the the major axis and let her into open water; whereas, in the case of 


the Fram, a lane opened at right angles to her stern ;’ nor did she 
ae into open water, after taking the ice at the end of September 
ae until she got free on the 8rd of June 1896. Had she got into 
Coe in the spring, summer or autumn of 1895, when in the 
ee the Polar pack, she might have shared the same fate as the 
F nate Jeannette. 

Tae nee passed through Behring Strait on voyages of 
part of ie their main object being to penetrate into the unknown 

© Polar Sea : namely, the Investigator, the Enterprise, the 


yntinent; 
f August f 
us thick- | i 
ent, wert | ` 
as wese f 
with 8e f 


fort f 


‘ : 
; Conguering the Arctic Ice, by Ejnar Mikkelsen, p. 440. 
3 Saepe] Journal, December 1908, p. 625. 
z e of the Jeannette; vol. ii., p. 573- 
ansen’s Farthest North, vol. ii, p. 546, Photos. 


6. a 
i Ne 
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Jeannette, and the Duchess of Bedford. Of th 
returned, the Enterprise, commanded by Ad 
as I show later, the tendency of a ship placed a “ollinson, 
Barrow is to drift round the land of the Polar Sea. e ice 
that no ships have been able to get far from ¢ 
degree, account for past disasters. Tt stands 
as ; 
ocean, for there must be an irresistible check to a as in th i 
shore, and this causes pressure. Nor does the e all 
for however well equipped a vessel may be and how 
observers she carries, the value of their observation 
diminished if taken near the land, and in sha OW water 
oceanographic conditions are widely different from those 
in a deep sea. A moment’s reflection should make this ahs 
ice is for ever going aground and grating along the ere : 
rivers and streams are discharging into the sea Various salts i l 
off the rocks over which they flow, the original properties Ollected 


i : i of the shalloy 
water are hopelessly complicated by the Intrusion of these { 


CSC Vesga 
miral ç 


‘Ver r fici ere 
S will be T 


elements. But precisely what it is important to obtain is a ae 3 
observations which will prove the accuracy of those taken by past rl i 
future explorers in water free from such disturbing conditions, 


We have next to consider the drift of the thirty-fi 
the ice north of the American continent in the years 1899, 1900 an eq 
1901. Nine casks were put down east of Point Barrow; the res no 
west of that Point; and of these thirty-five only four have come ts flo 
hand.’ Two drifted round the Arctic Ocean.? The first was placed di 
west-north-west of Point Barrow, and after a lapse of five years and 


Ve casks put op 


we 

nine months was found on the north coast of Iceland. The second th 

which drifted round was placed north of Cape Bathurst in 71° N. lat, tio 

and 128° 05’ W. Long. on the 24th of J uly 1900, and was found on the su 

island of Soro, off Hammerfest, on the 3rd of November 1908. The in 

other two seem to have failed to enter the true circular drift curent, ib 

and have been picked up on the coast of Siberia. This gives á gloomy su 

estimate of the chance of the reappearance of any ship put into the E k 

in the same region. The greater part of the coast-line where z l i 

drift-casks might be looked for is well known, being traversed 7 > 

Eskimo every year, and has been recently visited by varous aT i 

tions. What has become of these buoys? Who can tell i e it 

probably deeply embedded in massive old ice which is just 38 Aisa as 
of retaining a ship. There is no certain inference to be vest | 
these buoys, as the thirty-one missing may, for all we know, ore than? } 2 
working across the centre of the Polar Ocean ; but as se agains ito 
eight years they have not been found, it is a strong RRE y utmost T 


a ship being brought through the ice and out again within 


° The Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
© Geographical Journal, vol. xxxi., p- 286- 
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909 Man expedition by ship could keep itself in provisions. 
y Ohe doing o account the more illusive form of a drift-cask, 
N, X a p we take zily more complicated, and consequently more fragile, 
off p aa the ic aA structure, the conclusion to be drawn is that a ship 
the ss? a peel y not more, and probably less, chances of success 
a A oud ee, nine of drifting safely round or across the Polar Ocean, 
ae shan is of these drift-cask experiments may be thus summarised, 
A he tet five casks, thirty-one have not been heard of again at 
a th Out uf of eight years ; two, after circling about, were found com- 
ae the en aly near their starting-point on the shore of Siberia; a third 
= th paratl¥ vad after a lapse of five years and nine months; and a fourth 
m Ow reappe® hand eight years and three months afterwards. 
À ve th came ee that we know of—those, namely, of the Jeannette and 
Prevail The ather point to the fact of there being either land or 
a k e r a centre of the Polar Sea and to the north of the drift of 
ai ie ships; and a careful study of the atmospheric conditions of this 
e shalop | region might help by suggesting what is likely to be met with. Looking 
© forcim at the region merely as an Immense area of exceedingly low tempera- 
recordo, f ture surrounding the Pole, and assuming the absence of such impedi- 
past and ments to the motion of the air as mountain ranges, the first condition 
8, ghich strikes me as probable is that there will be over the whole area 
8 put on in general a continual descent of cold air, just as along the earth’s 
1900 and equator there is a continual ascent of heated air. Supposing for the 
the rest nonce that the earth is not rotating, this stream of cold air would 
come to flow out in all directions from the north along the surface of the earth 
iS. placed directly towards the south ; and, if that surface in the Polar regions 
ears and were ice-covered water, the ice would everywhere be impelled towards 
e second | the south by a north wind or air-current. How will the earth’s rota- 
> N. Lat, tion and the atmosphere affect the action of the ice drifting on the 
d on the suface of the ocean ? If you follow in imagination the course of any 
8. Th individual cubic yard of air, you will see that as it travels southward 
current, it will not keep to the same meridian of the earth ; for, as the earth’s 
i gloomy surface is continually slipping away towards the east, the track of 
o the ice that volume of air will be a line not due south, but inclined to west of 
re these suth; so that the whole current of air streaming from the region of 
ae 4 the Pole will in fact not flow due south, but with an inclination to the 
j expe va of south. The consequence, of course, will be that such a stream 
They i i S when acting on anything that can obey the impulse, will cause 
a > aa the same direction. Now the ice in the Arctic Ocean is, 
Pach a pee to move, but not in the direction away from the Pole 
| thant “tet tas the south, because of the land by which the Polar Sea is 
jst unded. On the other hand, there is little t t this ice 
against ftom moving round T and, there 15 ttle to preven 
utmost impulse fr e Pole, if it be subjected to such a sideways 


fame ee the east as is given by the westward element of this 
exist in the Sey air-current. It seems to me that there must 
olar regions an atmospheric motion of this sort, and that 
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it must give an impulse to the ice in a direction such 7" 
In speaking of the stream of cold air descending on the Pop, Tibe 
it is not any movement of the atmosphere like an ordina olat regiony 
is contemplated, but rather a stronger movement, similap r ind th 
in the Tropics is known as the trade winds. When ia that whi 
surface acted on comes to be considered, and the ii OWever, the 
motion are taken into account, the amount of motion don uma ty 
to be at all considerable, as regards its rate of velocity. reese Promise 
the Arctic Ocean to empty itself of ice along stream linea a. UDP te 
from all points of its contour through the Greenland Ohan a 
, 


not seem at all improbable that it would take at 1 
10 


i} 


t 


east ten year 
But there is nothing te a before 


all the ice were replaced by new. 
W that 


the ice does move in this way ; and the. theory of impulse ay 
atmospheric movement which I have just laid down is ues a by 
to such a direction of motion. On the contrary, the movement pe 
would be that of a slow general revolution round the Pole ri 
everywhere coming from the east and departing towards the i 
An estimate of twenty years for one revolution from north of Gre ` 
land round to Spitzbergen by way of the American coast Ney 
Siberia, Franz Josef Land, &c., would not surprise me. i 
But again, the Arctic Ocean is, though land-locked, not devoid 
of outlets: there are such in Behring Strait, in Baffin Bay, and in 
the Greenland Channel. Of these outlets the first two may be dis- 
regarded, being either small or blocked by islands, so that they can 
do but little in the way of allowing the ice of the Arctic Ocean to 
escape. With the Greenland Channel the case is different, as the 
channel is both broad and deep, and its action on the ice-sheet is 
considerably assisted by the comparatively warm arm thrown into 
it by the Atlantic drift current. Accordingly it is to the north of 
this outlet that the breaking up of the Polar ice principally takes 
place, the fragments escaping down the Channel as bergs and floes. 
This break-up, with its accompanying destruction from back-presstze 
of the ice, cannot but affect the ice in its rear, which is constantly 
under the influence of a power urging it forward while the ae 
is removed or very much lessened ; and thus a stream or flow will i 
formed, and once formed, will be likely to retain its position a 
direction. In this way I think it is probable that the line - = i 
past Franz Josef Land is formed, and its beginning may be a 
much further back to the east; but Dr. Nansen in the F See 
that the first beginnings of his drifting journey near the New ai 
Islands were very vague and uncertain. Moreover, its por sho 
drifting backwards before the regular direction of his an pack and 
his ship to be certainly placed in the line of drift. Fur ited to be 
to the east of Point Barrow the drift might well be oe rg belo” 
utterly uncertain, so that a ship might spend some ee 
10 Geographical Journal, vol. xxi. P- 286. 
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TING 

. ee ; 

pri 19 the stream which would carry her past Franz Josef 
tih ing into 
Hs oi Psi, therefore, if this argument is correct, that no 
À thay t Pie in the ice may be expected to carry a ship over the 
Which jne of dil rd + to carry it towards the coast surrounding the Arctic 
T, the pole, ut a chat the utmost approach to the Pole which could be looked 
nts to oe ON one after the fashion of the Fram, on the north edge 
Omis for wO fy ist carried her to a position whence a sledge expedition 
IDpose of the dri essfully made ; but the return journey would be full of 
etgin might be suce hip, once left, would be very difficult to find again. 
t lo dventure, a8 the smp, é 
before 
W that SLEDGES AND THEIR ADVANTAGES 
hee In the face of such Cae ne pes it pee pee at fe 
caused ihe merits of a sledge expedi y eee, Te 
hei viously examined ? Suppose a sledge expedition to be as well 
p unre dasa ship; or, to take a concrete example, suppose that 
ra Commander De Long had put such an expedition equipped for five 
, New ears on the floe where the Jeannette took the ice in sight of Herald 

Island; surely he would have accomplished at far less expense what 

devoid the Jeannette and the Fram did ; nay, he would possibly have achieved 
and in afar higher latitude than their united drifts were capable of attaining. 
be dis- Ib is quite possible to place upon the ice, one hundred miles north- 
ey can west of Prince Patrick’s Island, a sledge expedition, well equipped for 
ean to any period, and to move supplies slowly east or west, according to 


as the 
heet is 
m into 
rth of 
r takes 
1 floes. 


ressire 


the direction of the drift. With a few Eskimo and their knowledge of 
house-building in the snow, more comfortable quarters could be 
supplied than a ship would afford out of the material found upon the 
ie. Moreover, that such an expedition would be able to make its 
way across the Arctic Ocean seems probable; for we have nothing to 
show us that there will be any danger from the ice itself, provided the 
patty does not try to make the land during the summer months. It 


tantly is essential that both the getting on and the getting off the ice be 
p ae out in the winter time. The explorers, once on the move, 
ee could be continually taking observations, and progressing at short 
mn a 


peat thus be always advancing towards their goal. Further- 
a z 3 p ee Ponit in all sledge expeditions to start for a point 
fens Be can be obtained, and not, as everyone has done in the 

: away with the intention of eventually returning by the 


f drift, ! 
traced 
) found 


Des Same route, 

ntail The hi Ean 

fev ice oa of Arctic travel gives us no reason to suppose that the 
ok and Tames of th any insurmountable difficulty. Looking through the 
to be Son, Aree who have made ice journeys—Wrangel, Parry, Collin- 
petore but one; $ m, Nansen, Carni, Peary, and Mikkelsen—we can find 


t 
Ng to make Ba as far as I know, of anyone perishing through attempt- 
^ Ice journey—namely, a supporting party that went out 
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in the Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition to assist Carnj.u 
of disaster has not been the endeavour to make 
rather the attempt to make the land during th 
which has in each case been necessitated by 
Jeannette party supplies an instance of this. We know th 


Te 
an ice + 4 
© summe 


nN 
the face ae fo, 


pable of Ca; E 3 
resolves itself 

a desert, a 
cal sun ang a” 
t On the E TA 
nd Septembe 
while the Eskim 
nd Walrus, a much 
an In a desert, 


facts, who will venture to deny that the ice is ca 
supplies for several years? The problem, indeed, 
an enterprise more favourable than the crossing of 
latter undertaking one has to contend with a tropi 
a great dearth of water—difficulties which do not exig 
my belief is that, if the months of July, August a 
given up to rest, and to the taking of observations, 
hunt such mammals as seal, white whale, narwhal a; 
larger supply of food may be obtained on the ice th 


er are 


THE OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED 


These considerations have led me to conclude that, when one 
means have been found to convey sufficient provisions on to the ice 
in high latitudes, the attainment of the Pole, and the exploration of 
that unknown region, is merely a matter of slow and steady advance, 
Whether there be land, or a deep sea covered with ice, is an open 
question, the solution of which, no matter how it be solved, will prove 
of scientific value. Even if the Pole is not reached, the result of the 
investigation of the physical features of the earth’s crust in the Polar 
regions will be a most important object attained. If land be found, 
it will doubtless present greater difficulties to a sledge éxpedition than 

‘would a deep sea; nevertheless, the geological structure and geo: 
graphical position of this land would, apart from its flora and fauna, 
be matters of valuable knowledge; and there might even be found 
there some relics of Baron Toll and his followers, or of André. If, on 
the other hand, a deep sea were found, as Dr. Nansen deems probable, 
the oceanography would be of great value. A much greater depth 
may exist in the centre of this ocean than we at present anticipate, 
since 2100 fathoms have been found quite close to the edge of i 
continental shelf. For this reason I have arranged to carry with š 
10,000 fathoms of sounding wire and a portable machine (no ae 
of which would weigh more than 40 Ibs.) capable of taking #600 
to a depth of 5200 fathoms. Hence, if land is found, T shall ae on 
necessary instruments with me to locate and map that land; in the 
the other hand, a deep sea is found, I shall be able to obtal many 
depths of the ocean and specimens of the bottom, as well as 
other scientific observations. 


1 On the Pole Star in the Aretic Sea, p. 661- 
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Jating the plans in my book I have decided to change 
, oo formua, i tingency, indeed, I h 
gince rting. For this CO I a ’ ave always 
aint of Be nd the reason which actuated me was the receipt in 
epared i F news from San Francisco stating that no whale 
i! he Arctic Ocean in the spring. Accordingly, when 
ip OS start, I propose to take down the Mackenzie River 
a ie lies for at least three years, to be placed in October 
suficient sup p off Pullen Island on the 135th meridian. In my last 
i cA ted from Athabasca Landing on the 22nd of July ; 
ots “a have left there during the second week in May, as 
n leave at this time, but I had been prevented 
gland till the 15th of J une. The start from England 
he made not later than the third week in April. I anticipate 
+e oulty in reaching Pullen Island with my supplies by the first 
po dikes t and when the frost sets in about October, these 
vo He Nae ice, and the expedition formal 
lies will be placed on the ice, and the expedition formally begun. 
ae route I shall, before starting, have an opportunity of finishing 
By ee, of the Mackenzie Delta, which I have begun, and as, during 
Bees of August and September, plenty of fish are obtain- 
able, the wait at Pullen Island will not involve my supplies being 
requisitioned before the expedition commences. At my destination, 
Spitzbergen, supplies will await me. 

There are two reasons for selecting this direction. The first is 
that, if there be any land in the unknown region, I should, in virtue 
of the argument drawn from atmospheric conditions, expect to find 
it somewhere to the north and west of Grant Land. The drift found 
by Commander Peary, north of Grant Land and Greenland, running 
in an easterly direction, might seem to militate against what I have 
before laid down; unless this current be explained by the existence 
of land. It might be accounted for, too, by the continual flow 
which I have described. A second reason for choosing this route 
is based on our knowledge of the New Siberian Islands, which are 
obviously not so suitable as a base to make for as Spitzbergen. For 
t would be very much harder to place supplies upon this archipelago 
t most northerly island of which is roughly 500 miles from any 

ement) than upon Spitzbergen, which can be visited every year. 
is nue, from the drift of the Jeannette and her relics, that there 
cache ac the Arctic Ocean at an average of about two miles 
cae E T reasonable that the drift in the shortest route across 

Mia: € ocean will be at an average of 1:2 miles per day. 
while the fate. Pullen Island to Spitzbergen is about 1800 miles, 

a aS from Point Barrow to Iceland is 2500 miles. The 
Monthy aes toned above accomplished the latter distance in seventy 
ing, therefore at the average rate of 1-2 miles per day ;* 


i Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North, vol. i., p. 20. 
Geographical Journal, vol. xxxi., p. 286. 
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but as the drift south of Spitzbergen is known to be fasi i 
north of it, the average drift of this buoy before reaching eae 
should be put at not more than one mile per day, Pitz}. 
Tf a buoy or a ship can drift in the ice at this rate, ag a i 
tion can do the same; therefore a sledge expedition a © expa 
drift in three years over 1000 miles, leaving only 800. Sciis 
covered by travelling, or less than one mile per day. 
therefore, that with the greater facilities for movin supplies 
a sledge expedition has over a ship, the former is the better 
of exploring the centre of the Arctic Ocean, with the 
acaomplishing such exploration within reasonable tim 


Mody. 
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TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


4 REPLY TO MR. HAROLD COX 


THE 


per hand, his [Lord Salisbury’s] remarks on the taxation of ground 
the ot that he is unable or unwilling to appreciate the reasons why 
ow t should be subject to a special tax. Leaving altogether aside 
5 uestions about the origin of property in land, we have this broad 
disputed 4 on, that economic rent is a special product created by the industry 
fact to B° age ‘the whole community, and ought not therefore to be allowed 
and ee private hands. No doubt there would be hardship amounting 
corens aR if the whole of the economic rent of this kingdom were suddenly ` 
als ‘by the nation ; but there is no injustice in gradually imposing special 
Bion on rents until they are entirely absorbed. The question of the taxation 
of ground rents therefore stands quite apart from all other problems in taxation, 
Under existing circumstances in England it may be necessary and even desirable 
to have other taxes besides the tax on rent, and these taxes ought certainly to 
be adjusted so that they fall fairly on every class in the community. But a 
tax on rent is, as I have just said, a thing apart. It is not, indeed, properly 
a tax at all, but merely a retention by the State of part of that rent which in 
justice belongs altogether to the community.—Harotp Cox, in The Standard 
(New York), 21st of December 1889. 


On 
values sh 
economic ren 


Wae the proposal to tax land values in the Budget of this year 
fills Mr. Cox with the gravest apprehension, it is regarded by an 
increasing number of people engaged in industry and commerce with 
all the equanimity and approval which the principle inspired in him 
twenty years ago. The members of the business community have’ 
been impressed by the view that it contains something essential for 
ae Prosperity. Some of their enterprises are impeded by rates, 
Bile or by the unduly heavy charges exacted for the use of land, 
ral a ae off and dissipated by the impossibility of acquiring 
og ie er fufilment. There is also a scarcity of good customers, 
ie aoe for houses, shops and offices, of people in a position 
ing a emand for all the commodities and services which business 
and ae eee to supply. Producers and consumers, merchants 
taxation ae suffer the same things under our systems of — 
aes x a tenure, and thus directly and indirectly the founda- S 
land eho ens prosperity are undermined. The taxation of i; 
remedy foy a been quietly and persistently presented to them as 
“these evils. Many have been convinced of its soundness, 
699 : 
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and are demanding that the Government should 
in a practical measure. Mr. Cox says that this d 
clamour, is based upon a series of delusions.’ 

Before examining the arguments with which } 
view, it will be well to deal with and dismiss certain és SUP porta thi ' 
which occur more than once in the course of hig artis ieee Telere | 
Henry George, the late Bailie John Ferguson, and , r © Metin 
who proclaimed that in their opinion the total an 3 
should ultimately be appropriated for public purpos 
ment may cause alarm in the minds of those who 
how little relevant it is to the practical proposals whi 

7 i E : ch 
discussed at the present moment, or which are likely to b 
for many generations., What does it matter to-day a 
twenty years ago said all that these men are Teprobated for s 

` Whatever object Mr. Cox has in recalling these t ings hen 
cause for alarm. The taxation of land values has ma a Re 18 ho 
and stability in the colonies, and it is hardly conceivable yi 

will be any wild revolution in this country, any precipitate and tr e 
abdication of their seats by the landowners, or any rash and mi 
seizure of the land by the landless people. Mr. Cox refers sarca 
to the ‘polite language employed by the land taxers, to their ‘in. 
flammatory rhetoric.’ It is doubtful, however, if any great movement 
for reform, any movement for fundamentally and substantially 
readjusting the relations of different classes and individuals to each 
other in this or any other country, has been marked by 0 little personal 

- bitterness and by so few personal attacks. This is due, perhaps, in 
large measure, to the reasonableness and justice of the principle, 
features in it which have led its supporters to attack a system and 
not a class or individual, and at the same time have modified the 
opposition of the landowners whose position almost compels them 
to resist it. 

There is little ground for Mr. Cox’s renewed attack on Heny 
George, because he moved ‘ thousands of people in this country ` by 
his rhetoric, and persuaded ‘them that he had discovered the key 
to social salvation.’ He admits this a few sentences later when he 
says that the English people require something more than thetone 
to influence them, and that the land taxers have furnished them 
with arguments which < are superficially quite attractive.’ He i 
not explain, however, the difference between rhetoric and superfici J 
attractive arguments. Whatever it be, it is certain that neea 
nor the other has moved so many of our colonies to adopt the tam ; 
of land values, so many of our municipal and other local coun” nor 
demand. from Parliament the power to adopt the same BY pe 
finally, have they persuaded both Houses of Parliament A events 
the principle. George’s logic has been confirmed by the lost ® andi 
in every department of civilised life, in business, in politics: 


embod 
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f it is admitted that George resorts to rhetoric 
ts, was the action not lawful? Politica] economy 
d as a dismal subject, and the men who have 


p Dae KO 
ba en 
po oree his argum 


enf egarde nie, ; 
n jong bee? z to illumine and render it interesting deserve credit 
h ; omething There are numerous and respectable precedents 


8 
don nsure. . 2 1 i j m 

i) Cae cient instance of Lucretius who in a similar 
gad 1 There is the an ilar 


nt much further, saying that as his subject was obscure 
stn ae the ordinary man who avoided it, he had resolved to 
2 his readers in pleasant Pierian verses and to sweeten it 
setit he of the Muses’ honey that he might keep their attention. 
ith a touc did not require to be rhetorical or poetic in order to gain 
ee than other economists. His analysis and exposition 
a wider E fory required to be clear, simple and consistent to 
of the lem from those of most writers on the subject. 
dstingois Cox’s methods for example. Referring to the land 
La says : ‘Their first argument is that land differs from all 
taxels, yhich are the subjects of private property. This state- 


it t i f ings V 
it Min, but it does not carry us very far.’ Having made this 
nivera) idmission he devotes the remainder of his article, except one passage 
stically which destroys his own case, to asserting and trying to prove that 
eir “in. land should be treated exactly like other things from which it is 
vement f- essentially different. Even in these two sentences there is a lack 
antially of precise statement and a too great anxiety to beg the question. 
0 each No one, not even Mr. Cox, admits that land is a subject of private 
ersonal ' property, and it was quite unnecessary to blunt the edge of his ad- 
aps yn mission by saying that it did not carry us very far. This conclusion 
inciple, ought to have come at the end of his proof, for the land taxers affirm 
a and thatitcarnes us all the way. This habit of doubling on one’s reasoning, 
ied the ' of subtly using inconsistent and contradictory arguments, puzzles, 
3 them fatigues and repels the simple man, and there is not the slightest cause 
z pea if he prefers clearness and consistency. Before the 
W ‘ of the paragraph, of which these are the first two sentences, Mr. 
ae af ae the distinction which he draws here between land and 
hen he er things. He takes the case of two men who each save a hundred 


Pounds out of their earnings, and because one buys Consols and the 


ae eee ground rent, he asserts that ‘ to put a special tax upon 
a does vile aser of the ground rent which the purchaser of Consols is not 
fcially DRY 'S partially to confiscate the property of landowners for 
er one one a non-landowners. The peculiar attributes of land certainly 
yation Ey y a peculiar interpretation of the rules of equity.’ 

cils t0 a ot argument 18 much too hasty. To assume that the 
3, DOH een ee all-pervading distinction between land and capital, 
accept Coveted by a tent.and Oonsols, is completely obliterated and 
events Teale ang = ary that Governments have made both the subjects 
pd in © Tepresse purchase, is a transparent fallacy. The distinction cannot 


You. rgy__ | Preaks out in practice, it breaks out in Mr. Cox’s 
IXV—No. 386 : 8A 
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thought, and even in his written words. His strain 
c 


that Consols, railway shares and municipal stock a r 
Te @ 


a tym 
Wally ; Proy, 


as subjects from which public revenue can be raised are he: 
by the very nature of the things he is discussing, L tendered ie | k 
the property represented by Consols, railway Tos and diffe, wt l f 
stock, and there is, therefore, good reason for assumin a mnie ; 
who hold land should be treated differently from ih j i 
property in these forms. A consideration of the i ah Who bl E | 
between which and land values the distinction js wea of Cons, fa 
obvious, will serve for all. These are Government s ie the leg | i 
for the maintenance of national or imperial services or funds g i p 
these services may be taken as typical of all. A rei me tonn of Í 
sionally raised, and subscribers to this loan are granted hee 18 Ogg, y 
in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. The A Cons p 
to increase or maintain the strength of the Navy. The Nae Buse f a 
of our national capital. It exists to render what is ma ee \ 
indispensable national service. The people and their renee 4 a v 
believe that if it were not for the Navy the country might he Ae ) om 
by foreign enemies, that vast armies might overrun ow e ed ; 
laying waste our crops, razing or burning our factories, offices 7 f 4 
dwelling-houses, destroying our public and private wealth, and depri: p 
ving us of the opportunity and, security which enable and encourage p 
us to continue production, that hostile fleets might attack our dip fu 
at sea, and cut off our trade and intercourse with friendly nation fo 
That is, the Navy is considered to play an essential part in the pro: al 
duction and exchange of wealth, like any other form of capital. But to 
land differs very widely from the Navy, and a tax on the value of and its 
differs as widely in its nature and in its effects from a tax on Conk its 
or on the dividends paid on Consols. A tax of a hundred per cent. o th 
the dividends drawn from Consols would make national loans a thingo th 
the past. No person would subscribe to a naval loan, ifhe understood vw 
that the Government would confiscate every penny of it in taxation ey 
The national capital would not be replenished, the strength o 7 l X 
Navy would decline, and our shores would be left open to the a rl 
of any country which might care to make it. Buta tax of amei m ; 
cent. on the value of land would have a very different result. ‘The i ; 
; ; 3 nditure 0 he 
unlike the Navy, is not brought into existence by the expe ae 
capital and labour, and the value of land is not created Bie ay 
performed by its recipients. If the value of land were hes jne woud | as 
would not disappear, and the services which give land its va ee ae 
not be withdrawn or, those who perform them discoure yet | oy 


contrary, every kind of public and private enterprise Wo he stale 
a new stimulus, because the appropriation of land a 
would remove the insurmountable obstacle placed 1 : 

the withholding of land, and because the value of land w 
to render the first more efficient and to free the secon 
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vourable for a sale. Is he to be taxed on the stock 
| him to sell? A body of workmen hold back their 
strength until they obtain a price which they think adequate. 
be taxed, to force them to come to terms more quickly 
Are they to loyers ? > Tf the difference between land on the one 
with thei Be. goods and muscular strength on the other, is not 
hand, go 7 Mr. Rive in the gradual but steady process of dissolution 
4 a cts the latter in ordinary circumstances, cases may be taken 
which a ° distinction is suddenly and clearly revealed. There was 
a Blas strength, and there would doubtless be many cotton 
ge A Messina, Kingston and San Francisco immediately before 
A earthquakes which recently visited them, and no doubt the possess- 
ors of cotton and of far more enduring forms of wealth, as well as the 
osessors of muscular strength, expected that they would receive a 
price for their possessions not for one day but for many days in the 
future. But when the surface of the earth was moved by some hidden 
force as an awning is moved by the wind, muscular strength, cotton 
and substantial buildings went down in ruins or up in flames, never 
to fetch a price again. With the land it was different. Although 
its configuration might be slightly altered, it was there to bring for 
its owners a price as high as or higher than before, just as it was in 
the times of Verres or Columbus. In spite of Mr. Cox’s assertion, 
the injury done to trade by the largest strikes is not so serious or so 
widespread as the injury caused by the chronic interference with 
every trade due to the withholding of land in every part of the country. 
Strikes themselves, indeed, are caused by land monopoly, and its dis- 
placement of labour with the consequent tendency to force down wages. 
ee ne equally inconsistent with dignity and intelligence to 
ae ai ox’s comparison of land monopoly with the monopoly 
ere : trousers, it is both of importance and interest to point 
A aie inevitable meaning of this reiterated argument, 
is the a ich becomes explicit in one passage. Mr. Cox is known 
on Socialist ET of Socialism. He is irrepressible in his attacks 
aioe ee in Parliament, on the platform, and in the Press, 
re Dressed ag etters he advocates the vicious principle which has 
vagan a solution of the social problem by the most extra- 
th ose reformers who have unfortunately adopted 


Fi Ta of th 

ord Social: 

tRument Socialism, to describe their aims and methods. Mr. Cox’s 
4 perfect illustration of this vice : ‘ 


muscular 
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Where it can be shown (he says) that a particular piece of 
being kept out of the market, to the injury of the Costin, A 
be given to the local authority to compel the landowner 4, i 
justified in using his property in such a manner as to iiguro? sell 
want some machinery for expropriating the obstructiy Othe 
of course, a fair price for his legally acquired property. 


r on 
e landlong. me ; 
Paying 


Consider the situation as it is described. There is the & 

and the individual whose action is shown to be aie Govern, 

: + , : US t Nt 
munity. Mr. Cox, with all that fatal haste which ig th © the con, 
in Socialistic thought, condemns the individual at wate Chief 
not stay to inquire whether the fault is the Govan J 
individual’s, nor to ask how the situation arises, or Ha a 
avoided, but calls for compulsion, for machinery, i 
which is socialistic in the bad sense of the word, to S ae ; 
obstructive landlord. This disclosure of Mr. Cox’s rea] oe the 
salutary. It shows that the men who most loudly profess i 18 ye 
opponents of State interference cannot consistently maintain. elves 
principles if they are not prepared to challenge the laws impos k 
individuals by past Governments, laws which are interfering ae 3 
merely threatening to interfere, with individual freedom. The i 
taxers, if they understand the principle underlying their proposal 
would deny that the landowner is the real or ultimate cause of the 
injury inflicted on the community by the withholding of land. They 
find that cause in the land and rating laws which are the work of 
Governments or the State. The landowners are not one bit more 
wicked or more stupid than other people that they deserve to be coerced; 
they are agents-of a system which teaches them inevitably to believe 
that their interests are best served by the injury of common interests, 
and this system has been founded and built up by Governments in 
the past. The evil is not partial, it prevails on every estate, it is s 
universal as the laws which cause it. Socialism, in the true sense of 
the word, is not a new growth of yesterday or of last century, it 8 
exactly the same age as the earliest society, and the most urgent call 
at the present time is not to resist the Socialism that is proposed, but 
to repeal the Socialism, the legislative work of society, which is in force, 
and which is crushing industry and limiting freedom on every hand. 

The taxation of land values is a proposal to readjust the eee 
of the community to individuals and to assign to each the oe 
which naturally and properly belong to them. It would mv? onsilf 
arbitrary or vindictive coercion. The incongruity and P arieni] F 
of the present arrangement will be best seen in an example “ab who 
interesting to justify a rather long quotation. Lord es Yd 
owns an estate in the West Indies, paid a visit there m J for home, 
his opinion of Jamaica when he was on the point of leaving 
he said : i that vil 

It is a wonderfully productive place. There is hardly @ eae hich co 

grow there. As a matter of fact, I have 10,000 acres mm a 
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. « the female line, about the year 1744. Of course these 
ibe, a family, “ds but when Emancipation came along there seemed to be 
ough into A ve et rad they have never given anything since. I have always 
0 My t mi to all of FE Jamaica estates, fancying they could not be worth very 
Dle, . na aughed Ra gave anything, and, of course, as they never required any 
‘ing hi pass a they 2° eee troubled very much about them. I am afraid we have 

Pe J have ne psentee proprietors. When we were coming out on the Port 
Pa ver" much pe a chap on board named Nathan—the poor fellow was 
Eo Kings on there thquake—he told me that he knew one of my estates, and 
© con. yilled jn the Fr account to part with it. Since then some of the members 
f defect advised me ms have visited the estates, and they have reported to me very 
Te doss of the orei They are wonderfully rich and productive, and I am advised 
orte T highly o A a rood of land, and I do not intend to. I should not be going 
ight y ot to Be yet only Í am chairman of a Royal Commission and am bound to 
e jus d 5 in i 
=a home J?’ put I intend to come out again in the autumn, to go and see my 
slation be ab Be out them in proper order. I am very sorry it is not convenient 
late the estates do go now, as I am bound to be at home. 
18 Ve for me y 
Mselves Here is our problem restated in a manner and in circumstances 
IN thej hich are least of all calculated to provoke bitterness or charges of a 
osed on an nature. So far as we are aware Lord, Dudley has never had 
and not P utation of being anything else than public-spirited and dis- 


the rep at TE a f 
interested as a citizen, and generous in his private transactions, nor have 


we ever heard that he was a land taxer, or an ardent land law reformer 
of any kind, but in this simple statement of facts, with a frankness 
that is as rare as it is charming, he describes the whole evil, he indi- 
cates its cause, and suggests the remedy. He confesses that his West 
Indian estates are very productive, that they have not produced any- 
thing for some seventy years, that if certain things had happened, 
ifsome money had been required of him in respect of them, they would 
have received attention, and would have produced an unknown amount 
of wealth and employed a large amount of labour. He saw the whole 
tragic situation, he fully intended to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of the estates, but in spite of all his eagerness and ambition to | 
carry out this project, he is now on the other side of the world with 
his mind and hands full of important work. His West Indian estates 
are still undeveloped, and he could still say with truth, ‘I am afraid 
We have been very much absentee proprietors.’ Owing to the fact 
that Lord Dudley’s West Indian acres are idle the total production 


Toposal, 
e of the 
. They 
work of 
it more 
oerced: 
believe 
iterests, 
rents in 

it is as 
sense of 
y, it 18 
ent call 
sed, but 
in force, 
and. 


elations 

notions ae World is less than it might be. There are fewer men and women 

lve no a oyed there, and, consequently, fewer customers for our merchants 

rversity manufacturers here. 

ficient) Bs ord Dudley’s relation to his estates is similar to that of all other 

ap vi Sane to their estates. He was unable though anxious to 
Askel 5 Op his estates; the others are unable and not always anxious. 

y hon admitted his failure and expressed his regret ; few of the others 


0 either, 
Universal in 
session and 


This is all the difference between them and him. The 
ability of landowners to develop the land in their pos- 
under their absolute control is inevitable in the nature 


TE 
ch cam? 
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of things. The task is beyond their powers. Jtg 


: ; . TOpe 
requires the attention of an authority or agency i) 
universal within the limits of any country. Lord Du dee 

e 


his neglect to the fact that his estates neve 
That is the great unperformed task of the commun 


ity or 
to ascertain the value of each separate holding, ang a Coy nmen 
‘ : LE è 
of its value from its possessor sufficient to make hie t 
development, or to make it accessible to capital and labo is 


one would benefit by this policy. Suppose that a c Very. 
2 on Lord pw 
by the Government, and that this charge moved him ¢ -Udley 
to produce something to the value of 10,0007., he hinge eae 1t, ang 
z r . Woul 
enriched and the trade of the whole world Increased and sti d he 
This ascertainment and appropriation of land value is a fees ae 
belongs peculiarly to the Government, which can only be cane Which 
the Government. Its assumption and performance by the Govan by 
would not only give industry and enterprise full scope, but would ait 
the Government to abandon a thousand impertinent and im ie 
tasks which do not rightly or naturally belong to it. This ig theres 
to Mr. Cox’s reiterated contention that particular cases of baled 
‘do not justify the imposition of a special tax on allland,’ The problem 
is not one of rare and isolated cases, but one of unvarying practice, 
In one sentence Mr. Cox denies that there is anything unequal in 
our system of land tenure, and in the next he admits that there is, 
but that its evil effects are insignificant. Referring to unemployment, 
he says: “There is no land monopoly in this country. There is, 
indeed, a monopoly in particular pieces of land, just as I havea 
monopoly in the particular pair of trousers I am wearing. But there 
is no general monopoly in land. If one piece is held back, other pieces 
can be bought.’ Against these statements of contradictory and 
doubtful meaning we may put John Stuart Mill’s statement thet 
‘a thing which is limited in quantity, even though its possessors do 
not act in concert, is still a monopolised article.’ For this reason 
the possession of land is always a monopoly which must be modifed 
in order to prevent injurious effects. If space permitted, a great 
many instances could be cited in which landowners refused to any 
capitalists and labourers to develop building, agricultural, and aa 
lands in this country. They can go elsewhere, says Mr. Cox. \ F 
can they go to get the freedom that is denied them here ? To oa 
Africa? According to a report of the meeting of the Lyden 
Estates, held on the 9th of February 1909: 
Mr. John Hay advocated a waiting policy with regard 
Tt might be painful to go without dividends, but the polioy 
in their interests. The land would of course grow no larger, bu 
in value, and they should hold on to it for all they were vor propos? to 
had offers for some of their farms during the year, but they did no 
sell unless much better prices were suggested. 
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m London and from South Africa, will capital and 


fro E land ly me 
en 989) anada? Even there land monopoly meets them. 
priv’ turn tO Can aking as chairman of the Hudson Bay Company 


te satoones@ 1908, said : ‘ The falling off in the land sales need 
f i was partly due to the financial stringency and 
any’s restrictive policy, which was not to press 
‘for better prices. Since 1903 the average price 
1l. 3s. 3d. to 21. 11s. 9d.’ 
instances We have two private land companies and a 
these idual exercising their monopoly, their power of beating 
riyat indi labour from co-operation with their indispensable 
off capitol, Ai roduction of wealth. Even if it were true that capital 
- could get other land, as Mr. Cox says, there is no reason 
should be buffeted about the world by the blind, suicidal 
why ee opaly. All individuals, all towns and cities, all countries 
Be jenipires live and prosper by industry ; and yet we are asked 
i k our first consideration in our political arrangements to monopoly, 
ea ee less and mortal enemy. ‘There is no reason why the capitalist 
ela be driven from the most desirable opportunity for investment 
of his capital to a less desirable, nor from the less desirable to the 
least desirable, nor from the least desirable out of an investment 
altogether or into one that is unsound. 
Wr. Cox denounces the land taxers for their presumption in 
reciting a ‘ cock-and-bull story’ about the Land Tax of 1692, ‘a 
demonstrably untrue story,’ which makes it difficult for him to under- 
stand their moral attitude. If there are wicked people who finda 
precedent where there is none, or who push a precedent too far, they 
may be left to defend themselves. There is abundant reason, how- 
ever, for taking exception to Mr. Cox’s account of the subject. It 
may be assumed at once that no intelligent reformer finds his ideal 
in past conditions ; that no land taxer claims that the British people 
of the seventeenth century were so much alive as the British people 
of to-day to the importance of observing clear distinctions in our 
a of rating and taxation. The tax imposed under the Act of 
i a net a tax on a land value basis as we understand it to-day. 
cel ax on the land value, on the value of improvements, on 
The “ache ee and incomes derived from some public offices. 
i es of the Act, from which it took its title, was a tax 
respect hive porte to the full annual value thereof, without any 
aS to be ¢ a $ F present rents reserved for the same, and the tax 
the full year] er f erate of four shillings for every twenty shillings of 
T A ia as the same were let for, or worth to be let, at 
Yer, soon ceag ae thereof. The assessments under the Act, how- 
£t € subjects : ee move in relation to the movement m the value 
tally the aie f in 1798 the valuation, which had remained practi- 
or a century, was made perpetual, and permission 


er al 


ant 
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was granted to redeem the tax. But while land Ang 


the attention of the tax collector only under t 
tion, he was breaking ground with a vengean 
His raids on other forms of property became 
taxed everything that was taxable : houses, windows Paigns i 
dogs, horses, food of every variety, and incomes froi Catia, 
If the principles of taxation embodied in that A. EYE 

in the proportions or measures which they held 


. Wag 
his Stereot, Teceiyi 


annual cam ection 


part of He Of the 
revenue. By way of comparison, would not the Civil gery nation 
Servan 


pay income tax on the incomes which their predecessorg had ts gl ly 
Would not the present generation willingly Pay on the R n 
personal property possessed by that generation ? And e y 
of our fathers redeem, for ever and ever, their taxes a 1 none 
incomes, food, and houses? The history of taxation in this Ours o 
during recent centuries is largely a record of the landowners? att 
and successful efforts to take and keep land as fay as possible p 
the standard of rating and taxation. These efforts may be justia 
if we consider the views which they hold with regard to their inten 
The last instance of this policy was the Agricultural Rates Act a 
1896, which was opposed and denounced by the Liberal party asa 
measure passed in the interest of the landowner 
urban ratepayers. 

Mr. Cox does not meet the argument about the obligations attached 
to landholding in feudal times. He is impatient with it, The 
landowners bore the greater part of the public burdens in those 
days: 


S at the expense of the 


The only puzzle (says Mr. Cox) is to know why any pamphleteer or speaker 
should take the trouble to make such an obvious remark. In former centuries 
land was almost the only source of wealth, and therefore naturally provided 
a larger share of the public revenue than now when other sources of wealth 
are, collectively at least, twenty times as important as land. 


Does he really mean that new sources of wealth have been discovered 
with the great increase of capital during recent centuries, that the 
cotton or woollen goods which come out of the mills in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire have their origin and growth somewhere in the rae 
and weaving machines which cost so many millions to build ? 7 A 
simple-minded people remark that the wool is discharged from $ Fi 
in London docks and the cotton from ships in Liverpool do 
he tell them that the wool and cotton are generated by peat 
costly machinery like refrigerators in the holds of the ships ith, stil 
people, ignorant of the existence of these new sources of Bele an 
believe that the mighty wool and cotton spinners of Yor. nd only 
Lancashire require to get their wool and cotton from the one & 
source from which Penelope and Eve, two of their © 
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hem. Land has not become so unimportant 


Elejy: ors; secured t 
i pe ae suggests- ts on other points are marked by th 
tecti 5 or oof his argumenti hat he ens another ver la wkd 
i Ons Me He attacks wW. a s a Te y plausible and 
ma jd ee ? legation of the lan taxers. n ae contention of the latter 
eg p“ downers do not bear their fair share of the local and national 
vee ig that Jan Mir, COX'S reply is to the effect that the landowners really 
i an bard ne public burdens, because they let their land at rents lower 
ee pear al erage by the amount of the present and prospective rates 
; fhe on an i 2 ech the tenant agrees to pay. It is difficult to characterise 
11659) asd 1 It can hardly be called plausible, and its subtle 
Je 5 is ae rite xquisitely fitted to stun and bewilder the ordinary man. 
id ah Seed taxers argue that the man who is privileged to hold land 
OUS on F; ig rendered valuable by the performance of public or common 
ominy v vices should be called upon to pay an amount equal or corresponding 
anxious A that value towards the maintenance of those services. If, after the 
OU of ayment of all rates and taxes by the lessees, a landowner still draws 
tifiable, 99,0007. a year from land on which he has laid out no capital and 
terests, bestowed no labour, it is fair to assume that the production of the 


presented by this sum has been a burden and charge on 


wealth re ‘ z 
ty asa some one, and that the landowner who receives this sum should have 
> of the a special and peculiar share in bearing this burden. Of course, if the 


landowner paid 50007. in rates, he might get 26,000/. in rent, but the 


tached position would be unaltered ; he would still receive a large income in 
+ The respect of which he rendered no service. This income is earned by 
| those public capital and public labour. It may be that ‘ the main object 


of the freeholder,’ as Mr. Cox says, ‘is generally to create a fixed 
annuity which he can sell as a trust investment,’ and that ‘for this 


speaker Sie : É 
turie purpose it is imperative that the ground rent should be relieved of 
il the uncertainty attaching to local rates,’ but this does not settle the 
wealth 


question of fairness or equity ; it only raises it. 
There are some inconsistencies and some obvious fallacies in 
Mr. Cox’s argument about the holding up of land. First of all, he is 


overed inclined to believe that the holding back involves no injury at all, 
at the “xcept possibly to the landowner himself.’ He thinks ‘ the holding 
ashire back of urban sites, where it occurs, tends to drive the population 
namg nore into the country.” He omits to tell us where they are driven by 


j the holdi , é 
Ori è holding back of rural sites. Again, he argues, or asserts, that the 


e ee of a universal tax would be partial, that the tendency would be 
i add i aie of small areas to let go, and for owners of large estates to 
Some tax on Eos which they held idle. This means that aten per cent. 
, still urden, Te an ad valorem tax which, as an absolute charge or 
» and them least fall most heavily on the large owners, would affect 

> OF even incline them to incur the greatest loss. The 


only 


Sge own ; ; 
uted indiffere ers, Mr. Cox says, will lose ten per cent. of the capital with 


ii i 
ce. Will they also contemplate the risk of losing twenty or 
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thirty per cent. without perturbation? It seems rath 
small men will transfer the losing concern to the kee ae “ange th, 
financiers, and thus ‘ concentrate the land of hs aie andy vente 
of wealthy speculators.’ After insinuating ‘aon in the ot 
would be put under game, he perpetrates the old, n “Steal 
nearly as possible in the old familiar form of words orious fallagy 
objects of the land taxers to drive the farmers ang lane it one gp? 
in order to make room for game preserves?” We me 0 
Mr. Cox of the question: ‘Have you left of ioe hardly 
While the speculators are going to be unmoved by a Your 
land, cricket and football clubs “are taking action 
exemption of their property from any land values t A 
imposed. They are wise in their generation.’ But 
cricket clubs be moved, if men with a thousand times and 
unaffected ? Surely Mr. Cox cannot expect plain bee ore lang 
that his two contradictory statements are both sound. 
With regard to the political steps by which it has been 
realise the object of this proposal, they have been water eet 
ais : i consistent and fr 
from vindictiveness in a remarkable degree. The Bil] for § $ 
and the Bill for England and Wales promoted by the great mu cotland 
ties provided for the valuation and rating of land. Oppo aii 
timid or cautious friends might object that it was going too ra 
value and rate land values in one measure. The Select contd 
took that view, and recommended that a Bill to provide for ven 
only should be prepared and passed. This was done. In 1907 the 
Valuation Bill for Scotland was introduced. Having regard to 
criticisms that were offered, the Lord Advocate postponed the date 
of its coming into operation till 1910. It was rejected by the Lords 
on second reading. Reintroduced in 1908, it was amended so as to 
make its operation depend on its adoption by local councils. This 
amendment was rightly considered fatal by the Government, as it 
would render the whole valuation system of the country chaotic. In 
all this there was nothing hasty, nothing ill-considered. It was 
policy of taking only one step at a time and of leaving a considerable 
interval between each step. But this careful policy was not accept 
able to the Lords, and so the Government is thrown back on the more 
direct method of carrying out the proposal by means of the Budget. 
So long as they have this resource, it would betray weakness E 
inconsistency on their part to ignore the claims which this iin 
has on them and to abandon the effort to give it legislative efieo il 
the most immediate means. The fact that the Lords have oon : 
every point of principle should encourage them to do this, 881 a 
only be for reasons connected with party polities that the ative | 
should thus give their assent and then render the principle moP S . 
by an amendment. 
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QUO VADIS? 


4 PROSPECT IN INDIAN POLITICS 


trong opinion that as government in India becomes more 


the 8 ky: 

‘Jam Be amentary—88 well may be the result—so it will become less 
god more 1A beneficent to the poorer classes of the population’ —Lord 
piera! ae of Lords, 23rd of February 1909. 

Gurz0ns af 


is in the Indian Constitution were bound to come. There are 

Pe inconsistency, and it is really impossible to avoid giving the 
ia k India opportunities for practising the principles which we 
Eia ae teaching in schools and colleges for the last half-century. 
a at the changes should have been hailed by the 
National party as exceeding the highest expectation—all the more 
so ag there is an impression that they have been rather extorted than 
ganted, and that they owe to apprehensions of violence their growth 
from the very modest scheme outlined by the Secretary of State two 
years ago. It must be admitted that the occasion is unfortunate 
for the relaxation of official control, for in India dignity counts for 
agreat deal, and a Government which is suspected of weakness cannot 
afford to be generous or even just. But sooner or later reforms were 
inevitable. It may be objected that the cry for representative govern- 
ment—for a popular Constitution—expresses no real desire in the 
East, that it is simply a manifestation of the impatience with which 
all mankind regards an alien rule, and that it is not heard in the 
extensive territories which are governed, more or less despotically, 
by Native rulers. But for long past we have definitely committed 
ae to the idea that self-government is an ideal, and that, exotic 
nee > it can be cultivated in India. Two generations of Indians 
th ae po the literature, history, and philosophy of England, 
Feared Fe ae of which is political freedom. The first generation 
in the use me essons as Utopian exercises for the intelligence and 
and to ace: words ; the second generation has come to look deeper 
a assimilate its teaching in matter as well as in form. Nor have 
re confined ¢ ae > - 
© the lecture-room our appreciation of English poli 


tical methods - 
pl hods : we have given demonstrations of them in the market- 


: ace, Th 
: e ; 3 
A measures of local self-government which were introduced 


Quart, q 
*t of a century ago provided for the management of local 
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affairs by committees, which in some provinces w Ahi 
tuted by popular election, and were eyen Permitt, Mainly 
own non-official chairmen, being thus endowed with a se to e eet i l 
beyond that enjoyed by town councils in German Re ae 
accused of having administered India on commercia] ea a 
the benefit of Englishmen, and it would be difficult to a ciples 
Indian interests have never been sacrificed to our aq antain th 
countervailing excise upon Indian cotton goods stands pen e, Y 
against us. But through the business instincts of our oe amie] 
a vein of knight-errantry—of what may be called the k there ry 
—the promptings of which have led us into Strange a Ng si 
but to which the development of our Empire Owes mo 3 IStencig 
terest it possesses from the philosophic point of View aa the ip. 
dominating Indian commerce in the interests of our own mange While 
we have taken pains to impress upon the Indian people ae 3, 
domination cannot be justified. We have carefully instr a or 
in our own political tenets, under which the policy of the cae i | 
be determined not by those who receive payment for i al 
but by those who provide the payment: and we cannot peni A 
disregard claims that we should put our principles into etl 
and afford greater scope for the influence of non-official one 
This is precisely what the new reforms are to accomplish, Legislative 
Councils will include a much larger proportion of elected non-official 
members than heretofore, and the elected members will enjoy wider 
opportunities for criticising and influencing the policy of the State, 
British interests apart, will this change be for the general good! 
Tt will undoubtedly stimulate what is called ‘political activity’ 
amongst the educated classes of India. But its effects will inevitably 
be to the disadvantage of the poor. However distasteful the idea 
may be to the many kind-hearted men who in politics take the Liberal 
side, we are sacrificing, in this case, philanthropy to politics. For the 
non-official opinion which now will have power to sway our adminis 
tration will in no degree be the opinion of the mass of the people. 
Tt will represent the interests of certain privileged classes—interests 
which would in most cases. be affected injuriously by legislative at- 
tempts to redress grievances, and would be strongly opposed to na 
The most important and the most interesting figure in Indian bares 
is the cultivator, or ryot. To his labour the country still looks for a 
-tenths of its production, and he and his dependents repres% 
most numerous, the most industrious, and the most law- “alt 
class of the population. The Government has at various unah rack- 
taken legislation to protect him from arbitrary ejectment aa its 
renting, but it is hardly too much to say that on every ve weigh? 
interference on his behalf has been opposed by the as is 
non-official influence in Council. And if proprietors 4? 
are hostile to interference by legislation on behalf of the 
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pose still more obstinately executive interference of 
inate» eY quite certain that it 1s only by the active interven- 
dom, yet t the ignorant and depressed can be secured in 
gal rights, and that, for instance, a tenancy law 

ly if tenants will take the initiative against 
oe 7 practically useless to them. Even in England, 
5 


regent day, 
Sil only secure the land allotments that the law now 


r be administered ’ by the Executive Government 

ho are immediately responsible for the working of the 
se W. d though they have been by an effective voting power, 
E Se English labouring classes many years of struggle to 
jt has cost BY ir Councils the doctrine of laissez faire which in its 
i ilosopher and capitalist on to a common platform. 


me 
if * ginge 


: yorking classes are more ignorant, less enterprising : 
a Jn mil T ia ZPA Bnd will have none. It is not proposed, and it 
e should = d be impossible, to extend the franchise below the bourgeoisie. 
Verning Fitherto the Government in India has been strong enough to override 
sistently non-official opposition when necessary for the general good. This 
practice, vill no longer be the case. Non-officials will have a majority on the 
opinion, Legislative Councils of pe VON a grantre thay 
vislative ill not form so compact a body as to be always solid agains 
oii ent, any legislation which trenches upon vested interests 
y wider vill encounter so strong an opposition that the Government will be 
tate, compelled to subordinate justice to expediency, and will hesitate to 
| good ! attack abuses when its efforts will entail not merely labour in office 
ctivity but bitterness in Council. It is not too much to say that the character 
evitably of our administration will be radically changed. Measures will be de- 
he idea termined by a consideration not of their intrinsic utility but of the 
Libera feelings they will arouse amongst the classes which are represented 
For the in Council, and administration will become a task not of practical 
dminis- benevolence but of political dexterity. It may be urged that, even 
people. so, India will be in no worse case than England is at present. But to 
nterests those who hold that the State justifies its existence by protecting 
tive at the weak against the strong this will offer no solid consolation. 
e There is a general impression that the work of the English official 
ee Services in India is deserving of compliment, but it is scarcely realised 
ath cae administration conforms more closely to the ideal of a 
abiding ee = than any other system of rule which the world has 
under: affairs ie a y efficient and benevolent management of public 
J rack- of ‘ihe ge is required, and capacity, but, above all, fairness 
sjon 8 ate under v. and this can only be expected when those in authority 
jght of ~ for any aes aueatica to use their knowledge and their power 
ploy. Officials in a the public good. The general capacity of English 
eg thy A ment, Tn la a has been secured by the method of their appoint- 
á howledge they may be be somewhat. deficient : infused 
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by whatever enthusiasm, trained to whatever 
he entirely enter into die life and feelings of a ou a foreign A 
hey are under no obligation, under no temptati Mental 3 ta 
than an absolutely disinterested view of the m he wT 
before them. They have no connexions in the c 
of Government prevent them from acquiring any he 
in it, and the transfer from place to place, to Mhi ety int Mle 
a Service are liable, checks any favouritism the 
experiences. The impression that an English 
according to his lights, that before him a litigant wil Justi 
secure a fair run for his money, is the very strongest l; 80 a ted | 
We belong to a world the workings of which afford a t ofo Tile | 
of the existence of justice: yet a cry for justice iş mi va i 
passionately uttered by suffering humanity. And, ju ie and T 
selves, the oppressed only expect justice of those wine by then. f 
temptation to deny it, and they discern injustice, neat Under yp 
rantably, in every act of those whose interests jt would A Unwap. 
suspicion grievously weakens the position of all N Th 
India. It is commonly said that an Indian would ae a i 
grievance to an English official than to one of his own ne his 
and there are few Anglo-Indian magistrates whose experia 
not illustrate this statement. Some years ago I was pen 
make a new departure in promoting two Native officials to the ve 
responsible post of Settlement officer—of entrusting to them, that 
to say, the task of reassessing land revenue. One of them was a 
Hindu, the other a Muhammedan. Both were officers of experience 
and proved integrity. Both discharged their new duties with efi- 
ciency and honesty. The Muhammedan, working in districts which 
are almost exclusively Hindu, escaped suspicion of favouritism, as 
he stood outside the ring of local interests. On the other hand, the 
awards of the Hindu aroused a storm of opposition which involved 
the Government in considerable difficulty. Every man whose pay: 
ments were increased attributed his enhancement to personal dislike, 
or was not less annoyed by the suspicion that others had fared better 
than himself because of the Settlement officer’s personal liking for 
them. Twice I have received from Muhammedans mass petition 
for the substitution of English for Hindu magistrates in the charg? 
of districts. There was nothing whatever against the ability o 
integrity of these gentlemen: but the interests of Hindus n 
Muhammedans were clashing in various ways at the time, and the a 
thought it impossible that a Hindu magistrate should cone a 
case fairly. English officials may not in all cases have know? 2 
they may not in all cases have capacity. But they ee ts this 
to be disinterested, and in a country of divergent interes a 
qualification outweighs all others. he country: 
To our disinterestedness we owe not only our hold upon te € 


industr 


n, 
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through great schemes of beneficent reform 


eigner jlity % ie bitterness of private interests affected by them : 
lace, erae o the extraordinary economy of our administration, 
ake p owe tO i ya go poor a country as India, progressive government 
hat Wout which, n impossible. No one who knows India and Egypt 
k Ae i the government of the latter is the more efective 
"inte, etend eis of the two. Yet, in relation to population, 
ther th ees the more expensive, owing in great measure to the 
ue lg it isb S of winning over influences, private and political, which are 
i Istina oe pstruot the action of the State. We have covered India with 
nee SE rk of railways and canals, which are not only of incalculable 
E a a to the people but pay their way and cost nothing to the tax- 
ny ae This would have been impossible were it not for a minute 
by ie 1 J for economy which to landlords and contractors must appear 
Under . Pathy of a great Government, and which would speedily be dissi- 
r wget ated if their interests could control the situation. Take for instance 
ve. ‘Thi tig acquisition of land for these and other public works. The con- 
icials i gderations which may and which may not be taken into account 
take his in calculating its value are specified by law: authority to calculate 


the value is given to the Revenue officials of Government; persons 
vho consider themselves aggrieved by too low a valuation may appeal 
to the Civil Court, but, if the Revenue award is upheld, upon them 
fall the costs of the appeal: to set the law in motion nothing more 
js required than an order of the Executive Government, describing 


N Was a the land, and affirming that it is needed for a public purpose. What 
‘perience margins for higher dividends, or more liberal wages, would English 
vith efi- railways not have been enjoying had their land been acquired upon 


ts which such a system! Yet it is clear that so simple, so drastic a procedure 


tism, as would never have been adopted by a Legislature that was influenced 
and, the by the opinions of landlords and capitalists, and will be dificult to 
involved maintain when these classes have the power of moulding the action 
ose pay- of the State to suit their wishes. 


| dislike, 
d better 
king for 
petitions 


_ Again, in the matter of tenancy legislation what an object-lesson 
m really popular government—government for the benefit of the 
people—can India not give to England! In the Provinces of Northern 
and Central India the conditions of land tenure may be generally de- 


oe scribed a8 approximating to those of Ireland. The land is owned by 
a E i who are sharply divided by class distinctions from their 
sls mie who spend little or nothing in the improvement of their 
i ms’ land, and who are commonly absentees, managing through 


thei age) 5 
e ints, The tenants are small holders, cultivating for subsistence, 


ledge: hot S 

A and o Prefi, too independent to save money against misfortune, 

ts th amines, Tres to the greatest possible misfortunes in periodical 
action an e conditions are precisely those which, if left to natural 


Unregulated by the State, must evolve the bitterest an- 


ountty: Bs 
etween landlord and tenant, ending in the degradation— 


Onism b 
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the practical enslavement—of the latter, 
hesitated to intervene and to use its proper 
wee pe struggle for life. Tenancy laws h of conte” 

ring the mass of the tenants in possession ave oli 
a fair rent. Nor has the magnitude of the problem f their hol 
ment from accepting a responsibility without =i oss the ings a 
have been useless—the responsibility of decidin Ca its effo at 
in individual cases of dispute—nay, more, ina is a pa U] 
settling rents in detail at periodic intervals. Mistake Provinces 
been made: legislation in some cases has fixed it es haye ho doy, 
on the foreground, and, while protecting existin “es to f 
safeguarded from degradation the generations diag = 
But it is impossible to deny that the law has Mes 
beneficent and very efficacious, and that in the <j Taly, 
motives, the directness of its methods, and the coma aie of ik 
efforts it offers a striking contrast to the endeavor ae of its 
Parliament to regulate the struggle between Irish i the Engle, 
their tenants. Legislation in tenants’ interests has ae and 
been undertaken without consulting landlords, and ina pa 
landlords’ wishes the State has never gone so far as enthusi mo 
logic, might have led it—for instance, save in very oan Oreven 
tenants have not been endowed with powers of transfer ae a 
cessions have been made voluntarily, and not of necessit "Rae 
a y. Had the 
interests of landlords been strongly represented on the Leoislat 

Councils, had there been on those Councils a strong once 

ment which the landlords could have attracted to their side i 
State, however much it might have sympathised with the i 
would have shrunk from championing his interests. And, in ean 
sequence, hundreds of thousands—nay, millions—of families that nov 
cultivate their land in decent independence would have fallen, through 
tack-renting and eviction, into spiritless degradation. In the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, where for special reasons landlords are a stronger 
power than elsewhere, such tenancy legislation as has been under 
taken has been shorn of its effective resources, and the Bengal Tenanty 
Act, though a monument of elaborate drafting, has done less for 
the cultivating classes than similar laws in any other province c 
India. 

If we turn from legislation to the executive action of the Stale 
we shall find even more to illustrate the effectiveness of a Government 
which stands above class interests. Perhaps the most distint 
feature of Indian administration is the periodic valuation of the ni 
primarily for fiscal purposes, which is termed a ‘land revenue sett 
ment.’ As is generally known, a land tax has from time inime n 
been in India the main source of State revenue. Of all dg ich 
it has alone held its ground against the obstinate dislike w TIA 
Orientals regard imposts that are undisguised ; and t E 
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it is not so much a tax as a share of the produce 


lag Be gn ae a entitled as superior proprietor of the soil. In 
ta pich me vats of the State it 1s of course desirable that a land tax 
N J inter Sona fair valuation of the land ; where, as in India, 
dingy ed is farmed by cottiers, fairness of assessment is 
Coe ah of E interests of the poor, who would be crushed out of 
ts woni sential ž m which, owing to unfair distribution, was in their 
fair tent jife bY 2 e The value of land in India is subject, of course, to 
inces d oase s. Waste areas are brought under cultivation. 
no do vide fluctua 3 A d or extended by State canals. New roads and 
Ou; wide . jg introduce ; 
© cosa [rrigation rease the money value of produce. The growth of popula- 
hag w railways ae the monopoly value of land situated near towns or 
Me after tion a, the other hand, owing to epidemics of fever or plague, 
lly, Very markets. h calamities as failure of rain, floods, hailstorms, or locusts, 
of it to a ut of cultivation or drops in value, or the people become so 
88 of ity Jand p d as to have claims to a temporary reduction of assesse 
English paa ae cases land is found actually to have deteriorated 
rds ang pee f k gie efflorescence or to waterlogging, or to haye been 
E coug Bee ay by river action. While there is ordinarily a general 
ath ade for land values to rise throughout a district, they rise un- 
i ee Bly A different localities, and in some localities they actually fall. 
ie In all provinces except Bengal (where the land revenue was fixed 
Had the inalterably about a century ago) it has been the practice to reassess 
islative the land tax on the basis of a fresh valuation at periods of thirty years 
icial J oso. In this matter the Indian Government has, for the last two 
side, the generations, been carrying out a policy which in England is still in 
tenant the dreamland of Liberal reformers. The task is one of great labour 
in an and difficulty. It is necessary to ascertain the area, soil, and cropping 
et i (as well as the ownership and tenancy) of fields the number of which 
through ina single district runs into millions, and group these fields into land 
the Pro: classes, and, after a most elaborate enquiry into agricultural conditions, 
stronget to frame for each tract scales of rates which fairly express the taxable 
under: value of the different land classes when situated at different distances 
Tenancy itom centres of population or markets. In many provinces the Settle- 
Jess for ment officer has to take a furtherstep. Concerning himself with persons 
vince of as well as with land, he ascertains so much of the circumstances of 
individual landlords and tenants as is needed to assure him that 
he State enhancements which are, on the average, justified by his rates will 
ernment not inflict too sudden or too heavy a burden in particular cases; or 
tinctive $ enable him, by the grant of temporary rebates, to alleviate the 
he land, ree of the new tax upon individuals. The conduct of such 
e settle a rate Doomsday surveys within a reasonable time and at a 
remnoril i ae cost is an achievement upon which the Indian Government 
ue = Y prides itself. But a Settlement is, naturally, not a popular 
h wb oe 8- No one likes the prospect of increased taxation; no 
ust, E You. LXV—No, 336 3B 
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one likes enquiries that are the foreground of such 
not too much to say that if the investigations an i Spect 
Settlement officer are to be called in question by ; oe or 
supplementary interpellations—in Council before ¢ 
audience of a non-ofticial majority, it will be quite im 
out a Settlement upon the lines now followed al 
result will be that, to avoid discussions of detail A 

be effected in aggregate, that the amount of an orbit 
determined a priori for a tract as a whole, and will ae 
all-round, uniform percentage, affecting all estates alike 5 n 
of the changes in value which they have individually su t «eS eetyg 
idea is not a novel one. It was fully considered by He amed, m 


: pate a i : Go 
some twenty-five years ago, but was negatived on the sete 
E SES . . . F re ‘ 
extreme injustice. An average which might be fair for a oË its 


whole would be unfair for the individual holdings compara a a3 
they had all sustained the same variations in value. This ae Unless 
cannot be, thecase. The best land would be under-assessed “i 18, and 
land over-assessed, and the procedure would favour the ric 
expense of the poor. This is, of course, precisely why it wont a 
mend itself to non-official members of Council. One remark heal 
beadded. It might be surmised that detailed Settlement one 
are open to political objections, as they would tend to cal i 
affection. In this case Bengal should be the most loyal ional 
India, since it alone, for three generations, has not been liabl 
resettlement of its land revenue. 

The recent history of the Central Provinces furnishes two very 
striking instances of humanitarian accomplishment, which would 
have been impossible had the Government been obliged to reckon 
with a strong non-official vote in Council. 

At the last resettlement of these Provinces, some seventeen years 

ago, it was discovered that the development of the wheat export trade 
had proved disastrous to those tenants—from a third to a half of the 
total number—who, being of comparatively recent standing, hed 
been left unprotected by the law as it then stood. In their desire to 
secure wheat the landlords demanded rents in grain instead of in cash, 
and at such high rates as to be practically unpayable, the object beng 
to gain control of the tenants’ produce by the pressure of rent arrears 
Tt was within the rights of the Government to assess its land re 
upon the landlords’ rent rolls. The landlords objected that the ren 
rolls were fictitiously high. The offer was made to lower the dene 
of the State if the rent rolls were lowered to a realisable standard a 
fresh leases were issued. This alteration was, naturally, E a 
but after much negotiation it was accepted. Arrears were erig gain: 
. with the result that thousands of tenants were set on their r k i 
Some years later the Government took power by legislation +0 


of 
e toa 


(a Ne eee ee ee ee 


is 
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tg who had hitherto been left outside the law—that is 
tenan" 


fh arcise DY law the authority it had already exercised by 
ons o ez Ta experience had been so greatly in favour of this 
it. ae the landlords refrained from challenging it, and it 
ration UO non-contentious by their representative in Council. 
acce Dey to the benefit of the rent reduction in enabling 
iking tes stand the effects of a subsequent famine was given 
a a A Commission by one of the largest landlords of the 
A ne ore who at the outset was strongly opposed to the interference 
o Jan paria with his rent rolls. Itis unnecessary to explain that had 
SPectiyg of the Sta A been able, at the commencement of the negotiations, to 
ie ee intervention of the Government by resolutions or inter- 
re ae ons in Council this beneficent measure would never have been 
act a ae through. Indeed, it would never have been attempted as 
t, unless within the possibilities z a Pos isf 
r is, and My second illustration is drawn from t e mis ortunes of the seven 
he worst disastrous years, commencing with 1893, during which, owing to rust, 
L at the blight, and failures of rainfall, many districts of the Central Provinces, 
ld com. Jost, one year with another, at least half their produce. The mass of 
< should the tenants had, naturally, fallen into hopeless bankruptey. Crops 
erations having failed them, they had borrowed, mostly in grain for sowings 
ate dis. and for subsistence, at from 25 to 50 per cent. compound interest, and 
Vinee of were so overwhelmed with debts that improving harvests merely 
ble to a gave occasion for mortgagees to foreclose or for landlords to eject. 
The situation was desperate, and the Government took courage to 
vO very apply a special remedy. If private creditors would consent to abate 
would their claims to amounts which the tenants could pay off within a 
reckon reasonable period, the Government offered to submit its claims for 
arrears of land revenue and cultivating advances to a similar abate- 
n years ment. ‘These claims were not inconsiderable, but were trifling com- 
rt trade pared with those of private creditors. For each group of villages an 
f of the arbitration board was formed, composed. of three or more non-officials 
16, had who had a general acquaintance with the circumstances of those who 
esire to came before them, and creditors were invited to submit their claims 
in cash to these tribunals and to agree to their arbitration. Fortunately for 
st being ~ Success of the operations, it was determined to make no attempt 
e settle the precise amount owed by each debtor—an enquiry which 
oe me have provoked endless wrangling. The function of the board 
ae oe Bariy determining the indebtedness of each man, to 
Fiori le a he could pay within a period of from seven to ten 
table P bite the instalments among his creditors, the 
ulated, ong and a E ney be oaeoi thatit as only ai 
agail: this procedure nv negotiation that creditors were induced to accept 
fx the : - Most tenants were in debt to more than one person, 


one of the creditors stood out proceedings were blocked. 
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In the end, to the lasting credit of landlords ann 
arbitration was accepted by practically all of th money 


were cast in a form which gave them legal validi p : 
result was that in the five districts that had siti a i 
debts amounting to some millions sterling were aa o 
thousands of families were rescued from degra daca Witten 


have been easier than to denounce this interference ie In 
proved its success ; nothing easier than to have blocked th o 
by interpellations in Council. That debtors were Ee Negotiat 
Nature bade them despair, that creditors did not ence k en 
offered them, was due to the State’s being indepen dae Na 
hasty conclusions of public opinion. Of the fist 
Similar reflexions arise from a consideration of Indi 
policy. To a student of the English Poor Law As aa famine 
feature of Indian famine relief is not the magnitude of the rrit 
area over which the State extends its ministrations, or the vas al the 
of humanity which it succours, but the absence of any demorali ae 
the fact that Socialism, on a gigantic scale, is reconciled vik 
preservation of character. There are densely populated a i 
one-third of whose inhabitants have been in receipt of State a 
for eight or nine months of the year. A month after the closing of 
the works you may ride through the country and receive not a single 
request for assistance. What a contrast to the effects of State ani 
private charity in England! In India relief is given to the body 
without detriment to the mind because it is granted on a system 
which is logical in principle, uniform in working, and is unaffected by 
the spurious humanity which looks for gratitude as its reward. No 
one who can work is relieved unless he works, and the daily wage is 
so calculated as to suffice for the necessities of the day, but to ofier no 
attractions when the ordinary market for labour has reopened. The 
State is uninfluenced by the appeals of false sentiment to the diguty 
of labour and by the opposition of trade unionism to the offer of less 
than a standard wage. The officers in charge of relief works have 
no reason to listen to the demand of the workers for easier terms 
the demand of ratepayers for greater economy. s 
It is not claimed that the Indian Government has been able enti") 
to seclude itself from the interested influence of particular Ao 
the community, though it has been swayed by pressure of ths 
infinitely less than the English Government, and very E- two 
than will be the case under its reformed Constitution. Ther f 
classes which have been able notably to lead the admins r a 
public affairs into tracks which serve their private m SB a. 
legal profession and the landed proprietors of Beng he como 
instructive to observe the effects of their influence upon bi 
wealth. ; are fed OT ae 
In medizval Europe such pecuniary advantages a poa 
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ere shared between the lawyers and the Church ; 
jteraty oy ate monopolised by the wae who have become the 
jp a d the most influen geass ae s ee Kea community 
f and 2 exceedingly litigious. They find in the law courts the 
phe Pe? Jete satisfaction of the gambling instinct, and a means of 

ost pe heir amour propre, and of wreaking vengeance—primordial 


EREE a in India overpower all prudential considerations and 
wile 


ucation ¥ 


to singular extravagance. Thus it comes that 
ts of the land are spent on Jaw, and the lawyers can 
s in a poor country. They make incomes which are 
European standard, and have increased 
A remote agricultural district in Bengal 
a bar of fifty or sixty advocates. At its headquarters 
a group of unpretentious, low-roofed offices and 
oalows there rises a handsome double-storied building of decorated 
Bie vork. This is the Civil Court-house—or (cynically regarded) the 
ae the district, built out of the abundant revenue yielded by 
Tico stamps. Around it is a wide space, dotted with trees, which 
during business hours is a Vanity Fair of chattering humanity— 
plaintifis, defendants, their witnesses and backers, lawyers’ touts, 
and petition writers. Lawyers control the native Press, and public 
opinion, so far as it exists, dances to their piping. And they have 
ful support of numerous English lawyers to whom 
India has offered a career, whether as barristers or High Court judges 
or Members of Council, and who, apart from feelings of professional 
sympathy, cannot divest themselves of an English suspicion of execu- 
tive authority. The Indian Government: has learnt by experience 
that legal interests are a force to be reckoned with. Between the 
Calcutta High Court and the executive authorities of Bengal there 
has been long-standing antagonism, and there are judges of this 
Court who, within the past three years, have seriously impeded the 
efforts of the Government to cut back the early shoots of anarchism. 
Outside Calcutta, or at least outside Bengal, lawyers have constrained 
a en with less bitterness, but with no less pertinacity, and 
a T a involving legislation have pressed it towards elabora- 
idea and procedure which are not only unsuited to Indian 


_ “nditions but are positively harmful to the Indian people. Not only 


no speculative attractions of a law-suit been enhanced by 
are per a procedure and the varying chances of appeals. Lawyers 
n ted by interminable speeches and by irrelevant cross- 
of their aa to increase the length of proceedings—and the amount 
pee 0 an extent which in England would be condemned as 
ave veces And, especially in Bengal, by steady pressure they 
aw courts ned an idea that no ruling can be obtained, whether in the 

or from the executive authorities, except on a lawyer's 
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application, and have managed in this way to pose 

of redress. In popular estimation the Government St € soleo 
are as a machine which issues orders in automatic peg and itga. 
of court-fee stamps. I can best indicate by an ll 

to which truth is sacrificed. In a country where T 
the obligation of truthfulness slips away at the doo Common 
box, a magistrate often feels helpless in the face of confi; of the wit 
and finds that it is only by a local enquiry that he can n S testi 
a clue to the truth, especially in cases originating ina i 
land. Yet the Calcutta High Court forbids hinge l 'Spu 
and make such an enquiry. The information he woul A ave his Cout 
give him an advantage over the lawyers pleading before T tain would 

The landed proprietors of Bengal owe their commandine 


to the fact that the land revenue of this Province Tee F Position 


Ponse to 
tration 


hundred years been ‘fixed in perpetuity. Towards the OF overa 
eighteenth century Bengal was the arsenal from which a e 


as pushed 
Conquering 
aS experienced jn 


the conquest of India, and the treasury which furnished the 
armies with the sinews of war. Great difficulty w 
collecting ue land revenue. New to administrative duties, the ofici b 
of the East India Company lacked experience and traditions: 
attempt was made to assess in equitable detail the demands a K 
State, and the tax was collected through revenue farmers holdin 
under short-term leases. In these circumstances a permanent settle. 
ment of the demand with the existing contractors appeared to promise 
at once a substantial increase in receipts and a release from harassing 
difficulties. The contractors became proprietors, but the privilege 
cost them dearly. The amount of the revenue was fixed at so high a 
figure that a very large proportion of them were ruined ; and, speaking 
generally, the existing proprietors represent those who bought up 
estates on payment of arrears. The revenue being settled in perpetuity, 
the Government was released from the necessity of maintaining the 
close acquaintance with rural affairs which is essential in temporarily 
settled provinces. Fewer British officers were needed, and fewer 
were employed. At the present day there are extensive areas M 
Bengal where there are not two British officers to a million of inhabr 
tants. The landowners, or zamindars, acquired commanding influence 
There are those who administer their properties with due regard (0 
law and humanity. But, generally, tyranny has made the most i s 
opportunities. It is a commonplace in Bengal that only such Be 
cases are allowed to go to the police and the magistrates as the zamm r 
see fit to pass on. The zamindars are mostly Hindus; 5° ei 
superior police officials, and it would be unreasonable to a el 
the police would not side with the zamindars unless kept a 
proper bearings by close British control, or would Saget 
interests of the poorer classes, who are in great measure uha 
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- ferior castes that are termed Hindu merely for simplifica- 
in 


hay „belong to heading? Nay, further, zamindars have been found to 
“bung, o j clas ly arrogated to themselves the privileges of the State, 
he fling pave gucoess = punishing by fine'and Eai by imprisonment. Land- 
e exten sind a exercise such authority will rarely treat their tenants 
Conse, jords u ion, and over much of the country the cultivators 
Witness with nsl aA no more than the barest subsistence. Some twenty- 
timon ent! es aie Government intervened on his behalf, and a Tenancy 
discoy, pve years 6° ed containing elaborate provisions for his protection. 
S about jot WaS ae some benefit, especially in the tracts where a Cadastral 
a It oe Sdn undertaken. But its effects have fallen far short of 

ould E con, principally because the remedies it offers must be sought 


ourts and on the formal initiation of the tenant. 


Position throug 


i W. . 

anti ee e to fight their landlords in the courts, and can only be 
the the cO py a summary procedure. The Cadastral Surveys which are 

Pushed rescued by in some districts of Eastern Bengal have disc] 

ae ny in progress in some istricts of Eastern Bengal have disclosed 

ae n Fit directly or indirectly, landlords commonly exact as much as 
Ih at, ; - 7 Litles Je 7 

official double the rent to which the law entitles them. Indeed, to one who 


mows Bengal and reflects over its circumstances, it is difficult to 


MS; no A : : 
discover that the poorer inhabitants owe anything whatever to the 


S of the 


holding British Government : for good or for harm, it is incomparably less 
t settle powerful than the landlord, and to the tenant or the labourer it is 


merely a force, far in the background, which establishes institutions 
for the lawyers’ benefit. In Bengal we have not behind us, as else- 
where, the appreciative acquiescence of the mass of the people. And 
itisin Bengal that sedition finds its most fertile seed-ground. 


promise 
arassing 
arivilege 
o high a 


peaking Whither, then, do these rather gloomy reflexions lead us? -To 
ight up no practical conclusion, unless it be that now more than ever will 
petuity, British officers be under an obligation to remember that they are the 
ing the tribunes of the common people, and to take seriously the compliment 
porarily which they conventionally receive in being addressed by petitioners 
d fewer as “protectors of the poor.’ By our own policy of the past, by the 
reas M ‘rcumstances of our Home Government, and perhaps under a law 
inhabi- of political development, certain classes of the Indian community 
fluence, ay won their way to encroachments upon the authority of the 
gard to re It may be that their success and the use that they will make 
st of é a will kindle enthusiasm strong enough to startle the East from 
rimin onal habitudes, will arouse a spirit which will vivify industry 
me wA n 4s well as politics, and will dissipate the prejudices that shroud 
Be, ‘ine anes from reform. But of one thing we may be sure— 
ise a ee Rae an awakening comes a price is to be paid for it in the 
> the energy e ea Enese of the poorer classes. Exploitation creates the 
medan exploited, an nerves it; but to have exploitation there must be the 


d the social development of our own country indicates 
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balanced at the other end by such misery an d deg a a Seale wl 
a State which protects the individual saps the aun may p ’ 
is certain that the energy of the race satisfies itsesf rae of the tee. 
individual. To some political enthusiasts these inde a of Y 
as stepping-stones to the gate of a New Jerusalem. « 
lead down to the arena of the Struggle for Life. : dn = th 
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SIX GERMAN OPINIONS ON THE NAVAL 
SAA UA TION 


Wuar has been the effect in Germany of Sir Edward Grey's proposal 
to call a halt in tlie race of naval armaments by an understanding 
between the British and German Admiralties, and in general what 
do the Germans think of the present situation? This question is 
ce interesting by the fact that at the present moment 
E op ae circles, official as well as non-official, the 
i ; Sg ohne understanding is constantly urged 
manner jn which Sa a paunan vague, terms. Indeed, the 
teoalls the fashion eee of this desire are now sown broadcast 
Moroccan Pe 7 mas the Wilhelmstrasse paved the way for 
ing Baward’s visit a z z France, hastily concluded on the eve of 
answer to this ¢ oe erlin. The German Press gave no ierpels 
*markably ante a 10h, as at the time when Sir Edward Grey's 
== account of a perilous situation reached Berlin an 
Austro-Servian conflict absorbed public attention. 
tlass ailed, there was nothing left but to appeal to that 


OL well-i 
nf - ee 
Mthoritiog a ace but independent publicists who are regarded as 
Va. Y Li 
Vo tA No a matters, 


Tess having f 
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A series of interviews which- I have had with 
of this class shows that they are unanimous jy 
Grey’s suggestion as unpractical, dangerous, a 
the dignity of a great State like Germany, Indec 
as to question whether it was intended seriously, 
they were also practically unanimous in the expre 


Ssion of 


come to some general political understanding with p i desi 
; SAT x he Ri Beaten © Wii 
would not affect the question of naval armaments po ™ whiy 


advantages to Germany of such an arrangement are 
equally clear what England would gain from it, 
is asked whether Germany's main object in conclud 
agreement would nob be to gain time to forge the Weapon 
the Emperor William's words, would prevent any importa 
being taken in future throughout the world without the 
tion of Germany and her sovereign (°... ohne Deutsch 
ohne den deutschen Kaiser keine grosse Intscheidune m 
darf. —3rd of July 1900). None of my German interlocutors } 
forward any argument likely to win English support for an TA 
standing which would cover everything except what is reg 
England as the only real bone of contention between the two conte 
Well-informed Englishmen are convinced that Germany would pre 
to use her Dreadnoughts as pawns in the diplomatic game rather thay 
run the risk of sending them into battle ; but neither they nor impartial 
foreign observers can accept the contention that the German Navy 
is not intended to undermine and, if occasion offered, to destroy 
British maritime supremacy. As a matter of fact a large numberof 
Germans reckon upon England growing tired of the constant increase 
of her naval burden or breaking down under it, while others look 
forward to the day when, although she may still be able to bull 
ships, she will lack crews to man them. 

The prominent spokesmen of German public: opinion with whom 
I discussed the question were all agreed that England's object in 
seeking a naval understanding was to secure her own supremacy ab 
a cheaper rate, and furthermore, that Germany had no ne 
meeting her views in that direction. None of them seemed to ae | 
realised, however, that England had, to say the least, quite 5 ito 
interest in making Germany the gift of a free hand and ae 8 
security during the period of her naval preparation, par aa itt | 
the freedom thus granted to a vigorously assertive rival Eo | under 

3 22 , P olitical WE 
easily hamper British policy. The suggestion that a P J 
standing would necessarily be followed by nav 


chr fallen 


at 
al retrenchment on af 
? which Germany% 
y ll 


sides falls within the category of ‘ paper guarantees, son, and 
steadily refused to regard as adequate for her own protection, nolan 


z i sent for Be” 

the British Government evidently considers eiO state © 
The predominant feeling. left by my inguiny er mutual US 

German feeling is that there is a fatal incapacity Fee 
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May 909 gERMAN ' ee ees 
A i i the highest m ee pete Tirpitz main- 
Bin” nding oi ia ia Be = ey eee or LE 
bh nal ains o England was : 1a ee ‘any ye ao her Navy. 
y an vet mac te fad. ii nen ba eee ? r manner in which, 
br hang on th z to them, their ae 7 Bree We ier iat ee 
Uesin coor ne gramme are ignored by a £ 2 ; F ers. Itis apparently 
d wk of Dei to get German naval circ i o. E ai least, to admit, 
while i Mice of the British n ne $" <a : er ee Giy 
ibis y ihe l ihis vital question Englanc iog anord to take any risks, 
Latten j p 3 ay having by persistent and systematic effort, become the 
a sone oo naval Power in Europe cannot be expected to permit either 
Which f lg or Russia to recapture that position. Consequently all her 
decison ices are necessarily contingent upon the action of others, as, 
participa. ae d, Rear- Admiral Weber, of the Navy League, frankly admitted 


land iq 
hir fallen 
S Drought 


to me when spea ia notada a KAAI EE ao 
ment that Germany would not add a single ship to her programme 


if England were to build a hundred Dreadnoughts. 
et 


m under. {t is clear, from this unanimous German refusal to consider the 
garded in sibility of a naval understanding, that England will þe obliged to 
countries, pep the defensive policy which she has hitherto pursued. This 
dt prefer P aion is confirmed by the following statements made to me, 


ther than 


which are in close agreement with others which I am not at li berty 
impartial 


to publish. All show that the few isolated voices raised in favour of 


eani an understanding on the real issue which divides the two peoples are 
o destroy in a hopeless minority for all effective Parliamentary purposes. 


umber of 
t increase 
hers look 
to build 


I 


REAR-ADMIRAL WEBER, one of the most prominent officials of the 
German Navy League, began by observing that an understanding of 


jih io the kind proposed by Sir Edward Grey on the basis of British naval 


obie mperiority was impossible between two great peoples. Prussia 
emacy at had once beon reduced to such a position after the peace of Tilsit, 
nter ae when France forced her to limit her army. That was, however, at the 
a utile eo o ree war. That two great nations like England and 
completo Y should come to such an understanding in time of peace 


Was qui à 
S quite out of the question, as that would always keep one of the 


two Weale : ‘ 
i ie and ineapable of defending its own interests, while the 
E would Sao o a z : : 
0 ree d always be in a position to impose its will. For Germany 
c 
e any Such arrangement would be to stamp herself as a 


ularly 8 
wel mig Y 
al une | 
16 00 potli | 


3econd-r 
manyt e Power. As Prince Bülow had explained in the Reichstag, 
and WH Ower t ae Was to have such a fleet as would make even a stronger 
sng eet she ~ wice before attacking her. If Germany had too small 
qo state? Programme Would always be at the merey of England. The naval 
ral pet Mie kneiy Oe adopted by Parliament eleven years ago, and every 
“Xactly what Germany was doing. Mr. Asquith’s statement 
3c2 
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was erroneous and unfounded. The promise to ivan 
of ships to two firms was made purely with the o 
better terms, and did not in any way hasten the cons 

Admiral Weber then dealt with the practic 


Lat Gem aes 
i : ships tl as providec Germa 
constructing stronger smps l ian was provided for by the NY y 
It would be impossible effectively to refute that assertion emt 7 
find ready credence in England. It would be alleged , Ich wong 

Tha 


was deceiving England, and a constant state of mistera ae any 
would be the result. Thus the attempt to avoid complot AA Sides. 
cause still more serious difficulties. It was England A would 
to build Dreadnoughis, and but for her example Japan the. a 
States, and France would not have constructed such verei MN ; 
present they were being built by all States, and Germany cou At 
help doing likewise, nor content herself with a weaker type of a 

Up to 1906 Germany had only built ships of 13,000 tons, Tn it 
year England constructed the first Dreadnought, while at the cane 
time she had ten other ships of 16,000 tons. 

Admiral Weber was convinced that the erroncous statements male 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna were based upon false information, 
probably derived from an Argentine or Brazilian source. He further 
contended that Germany could not build a battleship in less than 
thirty-six months, while England only requires twenty-four months. 
In addition to the thirty-six months spent in constructing a German 
battleship several more were needed for trial trips. He admitted, 
however, that if the German yards made an effort they could com- 
plete a battleship within thirty-six months, but as a matter of fact 
they had not done so up to the present. At the very best he did not 
consider it possible for the German yards to equal the rapidity of their 
English rivals. The crux of the question was the assertion that i 
Germany continued to build as rapidly as she was now doing, s4? 
would have a total of seventeen Dreadnoughts and I nvincibles m ni 
That was not the case; Germany would then have only ten Rea 
noughts and three Invincibles. At the present moment they i a 
Dreadnoughts launched, but they were not yet completed ; a ; 
Invincible, also incomplete, which was launched in the Ne A 
March. That is to say, for actual fighting purposes Goa í ' 
at the present moment not a single Dreadnought or Invia 
disposal. : fine agitation | 

After expressing his astonishment at the last six mon p impos! ee 
and at the invasion scare, Admiral Weber said he foun Ye 
to reconcile the attitude of the British Admiralty £0m% © 
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rmation, 
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months, 
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did not 
r of their 
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ving, she 
in 1912, 


1 Dread ; 


had four 
and one 
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any bad 
leat her 


gitation 
) ossible 
5 of fout 


„from 


Dazed Ap NAF ONICHA AH OEM UA TION T 
a gji MA i ‘ 
yoo C Li : 

4y0 hen it declared the German Flect to be of little value, and 
iss į assertion by British statesmen and prominent 


, agO; a 
eae ©? alarmis 


the E ears that the German Navy was a great danger for England. 
pritish On the German Navy League, regarded the former 


jis BE jeet, 
satem land class, ( h ; 
KE mans had also read HSE, and recognised that England 
my tolerated any other naval Power of a strength approaching 
had never ae Holland and France were examples to them of the 
jer owi: A ee on their guard against that English jealousy. Up 
pest A of ihe Emperor William the First, German foreign trade 
to the a trifle compared with its present extent. Until late in the 
was buy Ate Navy was under the control of generals, and General 
uio . instance, grudged every farthing spent on the Navy 
gigi 10r Instant b a a iron Ae ny, e rate Bes, 
onsidering that 1t was taken aw ay Irom the Army. t was only at 
ie endof the “nineties that a serious attempt was made to develop a 
fleet proportional to the growing foreign trade and the colonial posses- 
sions of the country. That fleet was intended exclusively for the 
protection of trade, and not, for aggression. He was surprised at the 
manner in which English suspicions were directed almost exclusively 
against Germany. France had had a fleet of cruisers capable of 
inflicting heavy damage on British commerce, and yet there was no 
apprehension in England on that score. The fact that Germany had 
so few cruisers (eight at present, and twenty in all on the completion 
of the programme) showed that Germany had no aggressive intentions 
against England. 

An understanding between England and Germany, which he 
strongly favoured, should not take the form of a treaty, but consist 
rather in a conversion of public opinion to more reasonable views, so 
that those circles now engaged in sowing mistrust between the two 
peoples would promote a better understanding between them and help 
them to realise that there was room enough in the world for both 
nations. : After some remarks upon the extraordinary way in which, 
in his opinion, the English public sometimes flames out into a sudden 
tago and then subsides into comparative tranquillity without a reason, 
Admiral Weber pointed out that the burdens of Germany, arising 
ies Costantly extending provision for the poor, rendered it 

r that country to indulge in any excess in the way of 


as at that time, apart from the Braunschweig 
termany had comparatively few good ships. 


an 


armar S i s À 
eee As to a maritime war, the growth of German industry 

ed if necessary tn + or. i 4 
havy, cessary to pay a heavy insurance, in the form of a 


made t such a risk. The significance of war for Germany was 
he e by the terrible loss inflicted on the whole country by 

he hi i of trade at Hamburg through the cholera in the middle 
een The practical closing of that port for a few weeks cost 
sult woul, 0,000,000 marks. It was easy to conceive what the 


ould be if all the German ports were blockaded. 
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Admiral Weber, however, does not anticipato 
ever attack the German Flect, as a war 
would inflict heavy loss upon Great Britain, y t 
Weber, a certain section of the British Navy contends ae 
be declared against Germany as soon as Possible jn ‘es 
chance of victory on the British side. 

In the further course of his remarks the Admiral Obser 
German Naval Law must be developed in accordance a 
stances. When that programme was begun German w Cte, 
vessels, but on England’s setting the example in the mi it sa 
noughts she was obliged to construct ships of the ane ie of Dr 
retaining the number of ships set down in her programm, Pe. Wi 
she increased their strength, tonnage and propelling Aa 
development of that programme depended upon dae The 
made by Germany’s neighbours. She could not afford to mo 
behind, but, in the opinion of the leading naval officers en. Temain 
no increase in that programme was to be anticipated, exce 
pressure from outside. Prince Bülow’s statement, however tl 
Germany would not add a single ship to her programme even if En a 
were to build a hundred Dreadnoughts was clearly a thetorical a 
geration. They considered their two fleets, with the additional a 
ships, as a ‘ material reserve,’ making thirty-eight in all, sufficient tp 
render it dangerousfor any foreign Power to attack them. Although 
England’s suggestion that Germany should limit her fleet ws 
equivalent to a suggestion by Germany that France should not increas 
her Army, the Germans admitted that England’s insular position and 
her Colonial Empire rendered it necessary for her to maintain a large 
Navy. But they could not agree that they themselves should build 
so small a fleet that the German Empire might at any moment be 
presented by England with an ultimatum, sanctioned by the threatened 
destruction of the German Fleet and German commerce. It was, he 
added, highly desirable that some understanding should be come to, 
but unfortunately he could not see how it was to be brought about. 

The relative depreciation of the value of the British Fleet was i 
to the English policy of building Dreadnoughts, a fact now Be 
by English experts. Admiral Weber, however, was far from a 
with the idea expressed in Mr. Wyndham’s characterisation ; a 
bulk of the British Fleet as a casual collection of vese A 
the State much money but merely tempted foreign P per n ; 
it. For his own part he was disposed to think that an ic hips f 
importance was attached to the tonnage and character ae Ins | 
and too little to the fighting quality of the officers and ae anng 
opinion the victory of Tsushima was due rather to ihe it in the 
of the Japanese officers and crews than to any sun pail 
vessels. (I may add that I have heard another se opinion that } 
officer, the representative of a foreign Power, express t 4 
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, concerned the Russian vessels at Tsushima 


lan ghe ships We j : : 
k lyi as ‘i ; guperior to the Japanese. He quite agreed with the 
Ko actua ib ~ Admiral Weber that the Japanese victory was due 
An spree; of the highly trained veteran crews.) 
a gh, yeriorlty z 
k D ] 
IT 
tl 
i PL op BRNST ZU REVENTLOW, also a ret ired naval officer, who has 
‘lt An. Cous onsiderable reputation among his countrymen and abroad 
. od a consideri ; f A s 
of nal aquired tributions to this problem in the German Press, character- 
re his contr: ek ES pe = rth : eed 
, Wh by ic idea of abandoning the capture of merchant vessels in time 
tigin it yged tH < Utopian. Commercial rivalry and jealousy was, to his 
Nally p rar as 4 A e Pecans s 
ce w ol A Se of the main causes of the ill-feeling between England and 
t le 7 d . p "i s gees . ° 
Progr À m He himself was convinced that a similar feeling existed 
C83 fopmany. +47 iy mi COL Biss . 5 
O temai Fi d against the United States, but that Englishmen inten- 
ain ‘n Hng te) On eze R 
? yn Hno A eed vr "Ada - p forn AGE ets Kel 5 
 Emyin, tionally avoided giving expression to it for political reasons, and owing 
DE under to the close racial relationship between the two peoples. British 
f 1 fr ťintlvy eT) J the | P 
rer, that Chambers of Commerce had frequently, by reports from the Far East, 
‘England aroused apprehensions of German competition, while advocates of 
cal exar. Protection had argued that Germany was building a fleet with British 
© J Zu z r x . Le 5 
mal four money—that is to say, the profits derived from ousting Englishmen 
cient to from their own markets. As a matter of fact the Germans considered 
Although themselves to be constantly menaced by England. As to the suggested 
leet was discussion concerning a limitation of armaments, he did not see How 
noreast itcould be submitted to the Reichstag. He believed it could only be 


ition and 


brought forward in the form of an ultimatum, or as a consequence of 
n a large 


a victory by one State over the other. The idea was unpractical, 


ld build and would be undignified for the State to whom the proposal was 
hat : addressed. It was impossible to imagine how it could be carried into 
reatene aide 

was, he It would be a different: matter if an effort were made to bring 
come to, about a rapprochement in the political sphere without any limitation 
bout. of armaments. For instance, it might have been possible during the 
Me past twelve months for the two Powers to have worked together in 
Se the Balkans instead of having opposed each other throughout. In 
a the Cee Railway question and generally in the Anglo-German 
hich cost A tgs onstantinople an understanding might have been, or 
o attack an ae l might be, possible. England, who had already come to 
ggoratol in ee me Russia, might conceivably work with Germany 
he ships T E n ich the navy would not be called in question. Count 
Inh Avourable a eyed that British public opinion was now far more 
traing Tony sats r the idea of compulsory military service than it was 
jn thet Attention j rae That matter had attracted comparatively little 
od pasil stance th k ermany. It was, in his opinion, a noteworthy circum- 
jon that at the greater anxiety manifested by England concerning the 


Progr : z = 
oss of the German Fleet dated from the winter of 1905, when 
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Germany ceased to build ships of small tonnage alway. « 
British ships laid down in the same year, that PY interior 
promoting the growth of Protectionist feeling in R 0 the 
own part, he was convinced that Tariff Reform would s} Or jj 
into effect, owing to the necessity of bringing ab + a be cy li 
between the Mother Country and. the British Goi Mderstang 
The initiative taken by England in 4} 3 ' 


1e cConstruet 
. $ £ uctio 
noughts was due to the miscalculation that German he a OE Dren 
i : ; i l ; 
expensive to follow her example, as the Empire w df i 
} live 


ould he T to 


widen her canals and undertake many other new and ex 88 
structions. The policy of limitation had found Practical ensi 
among the German public, it being impossible to form a 7 SUpport 
how it could be realised. Even if two Powers were “ea 

problem the possibility would always remain of sọ 
gaining an advance upon them, or of two other P 


alliance which would place the limiting St i 


'e to Solve that 


me third Power 


thus Je 


7 d Grey as essentially 
the same as the old idea of limitation. Count zu Reventlow Was i 
yas 9 


opinion that British maritime superiority was very relative, Ta 
could himself see no advantage for Germany in falling in with thy 
impracticable suggestion put forward for its maintenance by a sort 
of mechanical arrangement. Indeed, he himself found it difficult to 
believe that Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion was intended seriously, 

The German programme would continue to be carried into effect 
on the lines pursued hitherto. These lines were known to England 
and all the world, while Germany was still ignorant of what the British 
Government proposed to do even for the present year. ‘The German 
programme, however, would not be affected, even if England were to 
make a large increase in the number of her Dreadnoughts. The 
protection which she demanded from her Fleet would, it was believed, 
he secured on the completion of her existing programme, which would 
not need to be increased in proportion to the increase of the British 
Navy. In any case, Count zu Reventlow did not believe that my 
new programme would be submitted to the Reichstag on the cot 
pletion of that now existing. 


III 
nd of the 


Prussian Diet, has devoted a great deal of attentio 
question as member of the Reichstag Committee, and ae Ai 
in one of those voyages on board a German man-of-wat appre“ 
intended by the Government to enhance the Parliamentary jth who 
tion of naval matters. Like the other naval antler ; escribe 
I spoke, he expressed extreme astonishment at wha ot allow 


ni 
7 5 would 
as the recent scare in England. While Germany 
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5909 say how many ships she was to build, she would not 
o 
gogon sing 
cons aolonies were 
10 a 
d R ed Sir Edward Grey's proposal of an understanding 
German and the British Admiralty as a mockery. The 
f that proposal was to enable England to maintain her 
at less cost. Germany had no object in falling in with such 
She would not spend less on her naval programme, as she 
ase A nng against England, but against the whole world—that 
a ay, she had in view her position in presence of all the great 
jg to Asa matter of fact the German programme was, in his opinion, 
edingly modest. ‘The whole of the recent agitation was, according 
ae 1, a Conservative manœuvre against the Liberals. The incon- 
oe feature of the whole aiar was vito ignorance of British 
Ministers concerning the German Fleet. The only understanding 
nossible with the English would be through the growth in England of 
the recognition that England’s position was in no way threatened by 
ihe German Navy. The invasion spectre he characterised as idiotic ; 
and he further considered a war between England and Germany to be 
absolutely impossible, notwithstanding the contrary opinion expressed 
by Herr Carl Peters, the African traveller, who resides in England, and 
declares such a war to be inevitable. In Herr Peters’ opinion, the 
English would, at a given moment, attack the German Fleet. Dr. 
Arendt did not believe that she would ever do so without a Conti- 
nental ally, as in such a war the British Empire would lose more than 
itcould gain. British trade with Germany would alone be an immense 
loss, particularly as such a war would continue indefinitely. Then 
England would always have to reckon with the constant hostility 
of the German Empire; but every new ship built by Germany 
er P tisk of England’s yielding to such a temptation. In 
ine a F De part played by the English in their fear of the 
ie ie, e ; x n believe them capable of such a course. 
Oe n e two States was only possible if England had 
al allies. The danger of her finding such allies existed 


e chara 
the 


„befor } 
ee Russo-Japanese war. At that time it was possible that 


tae nee might join her in an attack upon Germany, but 
et Besides eee from the iron ring that was being forged around 
wermany, ag RE French showed that they did not want war with 
Opportu t erwise they would not have missed such a favourable 

y as they had in 1905, when their artillery was so superior 


to that it 
they h a Germany as to give them the best chance of success that 
ave had thus far. 


leant: 
Austria ae Balkan troubles had strengthened the bond between 


“many, and had dissipated the hope that at the death 
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of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Dual Mo 
the Triple Hntente, thus converting it into 
perhaps, alliance against Germany. Now 
the value of German friendship the two empire 
together with six million soldiers could paralyse a > sta 
binations of the Powers against them, Italy playeq 
importance in the matter, and would not seriously, afi 
if she assumed a hostile attitude towards the , eej 
bination. But the Italians would not be 
realise that their continuance in the Triple Alliance y 
life and death to themselves. It was inconceivable tee am 
fight without the support of Russia, and Russia w Fran 
to war while Austria and Germany were actino 
peace of the world rested in the last resort on the Austro 
co-operation, Consequently the Germans could wit n 
perfect composure leave the English to decide how far they : 
to ruin themselves by their financial extravagance in Be 
In Dr. Arendt’s opinion England was far weaker financially 
“Germany, and than was generally realised. In support of that a 
he adduced the persistence with which Consols refused to Tise tha 
was an indication of great financial weakness. The English aan 
he far better advised if they devoted themselves to the improvement 
of their financial condition, rather than to a senseless increase of their 
naval armaments. From a German standpoint, however, the mor 
Dreadnoughts England built the better, as she was thereby exhausting 
herself in useless expenditure. Dr. Arendt said that a war had just 
taken place in the diplomatic sphere between the two States, and 
that Germany was the victor. The object of the ententes with France 
and Russia was to hem in Germany and render her powerless, asa 
preparation for afterwards forcing her to a limitation of armaments, 
That campaign had failed, and Germany standing shoulder to 
shoulder with her Austro-Hungarian ally was stronger than ever. 
While greatly sympathising with the idea of a political under 
standing between Germany and England, he feared that, for the 
moment, the only Verständigung possible was that the English them 
selves should in naval matters become verstdindig. He had great ie 
however, of the good results to be achieved from the progres } 
arbitration between States. ; he British a 
Referring to the idea of possible German designs upon t amaii 
Colonies, Dr. Arendt spoke of it as moonshine. IBSEN number 
Australia were to furnish the British Empire with a ona bes 
of Dreadnoughts they might prove very useful when the aay so 
settle accounts with Japan, a future rival and enem, 
England had herself promoted. Germany could not 
either Australia or South Africa, to say nothing of 
for such places as Nigeria, &c., they were not worth 


Tare] 


Cerman 


Ne Most 
am Boing 
cmoughis, 


Canada; ™ 
the takwe:. 
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‘hy ' object in building a fleet was not to challenge England's 

Von i germany Ë ca, but to prevent herself from being treated as a 
Mente a remacy © (is Even a successful war within the next two or 
ad Teli Migi le i flict such serious damage on the economic interests 
ing ti a years i, Germany may be said to build her fleet in the interest 
Vable r gngland oe maritime neighbour as the best way of saving her 
art of a ‘ per power” Pion of indulging in such a foolish enterprise. 
1889 ey jom the temp 
man Con 

to faj ta IV 
Matter af 
Neo won pgg SAMASSA, ONC of the most ardent propagandists of the 
Aly notog Morgi League, also denied that England had any occasion to 

Thus the De st a progress made by the German Navy, maintaining 
0-Cormnay be a a no intention to exceed the limits fixed by the present 
the noy that there w ‘He believed that the German guns were superior to the 
Were going can in that matter an improvement introduced by the one 
nought, Fnglish, but in the 


Power was speedily imitated by the others. 

Tk was a great mistake on the part of England to have assumed a 
hostile attitude towards German colonial expansion at the beginning. 
Had she acted differently at that time it would have been possible for 
her to secure the friendship of Germany for a song. The Pan-German 
movement did not direct its energies towards extra-Huropean 
spheres, and particularly not in the direction of the English 
Colonies. The Germans were a compact nation in the centre of 
Europe, and the object of the League was to promote the extension 
of the German race in that natural sphere of influence. He remem- 
bered, in 1899, obtaining an article from Sir Charles Dilke for publica- 
tion in the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, in which that statesman 
expressed his conviction that there could arise no conflict between 
England and Germany, and that the natural line of extension for the 
German race was in south-eastern Europe. <A few years later Sir 


cially thay 
that vioy 
ise, That 
lish woul 
provement 
LSC of their 
the mor 
axhausting 
r had just 
states, and 
ith France 
ress, as a 
rmaments, 
oulder to 


1 ever, 
sal under: Charles Dilke, writing in England, seemed to have entirely changed 
t, for the his opinion on that point and to believe that it was the duty of England 
Jish then todefend Austria against aggressive German tendencies. He further 
eat lopes called attention to the warning of Sir Harry Johnston against the 


dar g ph r 
R of trying to hem in Germany. 


rogress of ; 
tofessar Sa a ees A 4 ' e iS 
ofessor Samassa himself believed that the real cause of anti- 


N ` 
he Britil Fnglish feeling was the conviction that England always endeavoured 
ed that if p amper German policy in every direction. He did not be A 
n mu z i © possibility of an Anglo-German war, as England could 
yi : a a Subjugate Germany, while Germany had nothing to gain from 
oe sae England, He himself had just returned from a tour in 
s a s “Xtensive aE Africa, which he found to be an excellent and most 


eld for German colonisation, when they had a surplus 


Populati 
HON to Swar 
O Swarm out. That, however, was not the case at the 


1 
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present, and he did not believe that the question of My, 


> > Cor NTS en); 
become a problem for Germany within the next rc Station 
years. At present the emigration from Germa ‘tee o Vou | 
‘ n 


a i T t í 
35,000 per annum, while there was an yY diq no et 


annual imm: y 

ak è . à 3 MM ope p Cl. 
million foreign agricultural labourers for the hani gration oj p 
The main object of the creation of a Ce Me alf 


À _ MERED f rman Fle 
relieved of the constant pressure by which Englanq 
J Stroy, 


Aer z into the background, refusing to tp 

Germany into th ackg J g to treat her ate tao 

the fear that England would fall upon the new Cem an equal vd 
3 y ¥ 1 nan po .? 

day, as she had previously fallen upon Spain and othe a itep 

the attainment of that object would not 7y Stat 


a 


necessitate 


: the on Di 
of a flcet as strong as that of England. It wag true, joan 
some of the Emperor William’s specches on the > Ne said. th | 


Object of thea 
Navy were unfortunately expressed and gave ground for ia Cerman 
“4 A . - 5 
siôn; but the English, he added, ought to be intelligent Lat 
to recognise that there was a striking discrepancy bet CN 
‘ Ween ile 


words and acts of the German Emperor. Besides they 
A) 


not forget that the Empcror’s acts were strictly limited wi 
Constitution. ; i 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal was unpractical, and he diq Nt sep l 
how diplomatists could draft any agreement capable of secuin ¢ 
British supremacy indefinitely. The only way of maintaining thet | d 
supremacy, on sea as on land, was by the constant watchfulness whic | G 
Bismarck had recommended to his countrymen. In the opinion of H 
Professor Samassa, the effect of the present agitation in England 1 
would probably be that German circles disposed to hasten te | i 
progress of the shipbuilding programme, would now abandon that J a 
idea in presence of the senseless increase of her own Nayiy | t 
England. : 
Notwithstanding the Pan-German agitation of former yeats in 0 
favour of the incorporation of Holland with the German Empire 7 
Professor Samassa maintained that Germany has no such intention ' 
at present. Holland would only be annexed on the day when wat y 
broke out between Germany and England, and that would be m ; 
solely because if left to herself she would be unable to defend ie tl 
territory. Of course, if it were desired to bring pressure upon ei ‘i y 
to force hor into closer relations with Germany it would be pos D 
- RAT (aan would inflict t% f 
do so, but in existing circumstances a Customs WERE WAS pe ditat | 
much damage upon the Germans themselves. It would A a cant g 
if the project of the Altona Chamber of Commerce to P hat voti z 
with locks from the Rhine to Emden were to be realised: amd Wo 3 
give the Rhine centres in Germany direct access to the a slant | : 
in case of such a conflict, enable Germany uo) ee ist WH « 
But for the moment these ideas had no pee gone vot A 


was not the case, however, with the propose 


f 
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My E g0 d Germany, Which, in Professor Samassa’s opinion, 
ation F Holland ee of Holland herself. 
Ù op vo pet e in the inte 
Not a yo 
ON of W if 
halt . : ‘ 
yon PUSTAU, a naval writer whose contributions to the 
"Wag to] (apTAIN tracted considerable attention, only retired from active 
VO ty tig press have a five years ago. During the latter period of his service 
l eua, T env e four A naval history and wariare in the“ Marine-Akademie,’ 
Nit op a pctured © AE characteristic of the spirit animating German 
tates Bie mentione the fact that during his service they had never, to his 
Metre, aval ae osen England as a hypothetical adversary in the war- 
© Baid, the jnowledge, i TSA regularly played by them. Indeed, a most cordial 
the Cori ames WHOA Y S ip existed between the officers of both navies, 
Sappreho,, | feeling of Bee aye feeling that the English naval officers were 
ent enou the (aa in sympathy and character than. those of any other 
CLwveen iha neared to th o aT as to say that if the question were left to the 
ey shoulj pation, He went $ 4 


\dmirals of the two fleets the problem wom soon be solved. 

; Up to the passage of the first German Naval Law the Empire had 
tan te very fair terms with Great Britain. Later on the entente 
he AF e 
ordiale with France, the redistribution of the British Navy and the 
change of tone in British public opinion excited some uneasiness in 
alts a 4 ° . i 1 5 , 
Germany. The growing prejudice against Germany Impressed 
Germans with the fact that a new situation was arising in the 
rations of the two countries. Germany was falsely accused of 
j rable designs, but nothing was less founded than that 
impene gns, g 

cusation. It was based upon an ignorance that sometimes 
ac g 

tempted him to write himself “A Child’s History of the German 
Navy’ for the use of the British public. The increase of the tonnage 
of the German ships was exclusively due to the initiative of England 


ted by the 


did not s 

of securing | 
aming that | 
ness which | 
opinion of 

mn England 
hasten the 
andon that 
| Navy by 


ar years il 

i Tani in building Dreadnoughts. Germany could not remain behind when 
h intention the United States, France, Japan, and even Brazil had followed 
when wat the example of England; she followed the others very much 
ld be done ‘gust her will. They would regret the result of the British 
nd herom | Mitiative still more if they had not the consolation of thinking that 
on Hold | te very excess of that extravagance would in time correct it. He 
possible? eee to see that the error committed by England had already 


inflict t0 | 


4 “cognised not only by English naval writers but by statesmen. 
oei N 
ê diflere! if 


Y, . 
a : 5 
ptain von Pustau saw nothing new in the German naval pro- 


ild @ r | a which Sir Edward Grey described as ‘a new great fact for 
pat vol | Be They were all aware that Sir Edward Grey was an eminent 
oe l | the ; man, yet they were forced to ask themselves what did he mean. 
! m | ing m ay did not understand. As to the ships promised to two 
me a N nditio advance of the vote, they could not be begun except on the 
i + © fixed by law. __ Besides, the supposition that the ships 
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could be proceeded with more rapidly 
complete ignorance of the German Constitution vides 
assume that Dreadnoughts could be constructed.” y cem 

pendently of the Reichstag. He furthermore cited en ange 
showing that the German yards are still considera} i 
of England in their rapidity of construction, 7 ly 


than the Jay 


re Mere, 5 NG 
alisat; builg 
programme, which was to be completed in 1920, at of the} i 
prove of great advantage to them in case of wae ieee it any 
would be obliged to follow the example of other pee | COUT thin 
struction of any larger or better type of ships that B N the R 
later on. But there would be no change in thej Y De dey, 
structing a fixed number of first-class battleships 
done. There was no prospect that they would 
from the course that they had pursued thus far, and even the H 
of the Navy League were being forced into moderation b a 
thoughtful element. Captain von Pustau would hinge 
oppose any extension of the existing law. He fully agreed ys 
Prince Bülow that even if England were to build a hundred nie 
noughis and Invincibles the German programme would not be ia 
He was indeed convinced that England would eventually be for] 
to build that number of Dreadnoughts in order to retain her superiority 
—that is to say, that she would be obliged to replace her present 
battleships and cruisers, which at this moment number about a 
hundred, by Dreadnoughts and Invincibles. Tf the United States went 
on as at present, and England wanted to maintain her two-Powor 
standard, a hundred Dreadnoughts and Invincibles, and even perhaps 
a few more, would be necessary in course of time. 

The real issue was not one between Germany and Great Britain 
alone, but also between England and whatever second State was 
taken to measure the two-Power standard. Why, he asked, did the 
English always address themselves to Germany ? Under President 
Roosevelt the American Navy had made a great rush forward, ant 
that rush might be repeated later. They had no law of the Be 
kind fixing their programme for years in advance, an element 0 
uncertainty with which England was threatened. Anil 

After referring to the suggestion that private property at a ai 
not be subject to capture, Captain von Pustau said n Sih 
supremacy, as it existed formerly, had ceased to be pos, ae had 
again could any naval Power enjoy such supremacy as eo | 
exercised in the past. Indeed, England’s present nave n had been l 
would come to an end in a few years. Her whole positio ower 2 
shaken since Captain Mahan pointed out the value of ae m grat 
thus stimulated the present naval movement among en gar A 
States. That form of almost unconditional naval sup? g 


depart in the 


futy 
tspun 
C mor 
certain] 
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My pombardment of Copenhagen, and the war of 1812 with 
les thong fested oy Asics would cease after the next naval con flict, perhaps 
Seeme | if gnito’ the danger of that an of naval supremacy was 
ang ing a befor’ Perel world in our own time by the seizure of German 
ish Wig bie 0 es luring the Boer War. 
hing th rai Bee on Pustau maintained that that state of affairs would 
a buildi Captain TA when no single Power would have such unquestioned 
a nanj como t0 AP = would enable it to act with impunity, as England had 

it ig potion? past. For the moment England with her present two-Power 
nl pi might still þe sar se such E but that 
a eeption®l superiority ae ec ee a E i i growing 
Tou: pel eek not merely of the hee a r ye pa: out of the 
d bigs ee of the whole world, which would each ke ready to defend its 

k wA Ei in case any attempt were made to violate them. ; There were, 
K lite rg sid, sure signs that these ideas were already gaining ground in 

+ Spats he salo |. Tt might as yet be too hard for England to renounce 
7 the ton Great Britain. g 


that superiority, which, apart from exceptional abuses, had rendered 
such great service to civilisation and progress. Difficult as it might 
be, however, to relinquish that supremacy, it was questionable whether 
itwould be wise to cling to it when it no longer secured its main object, 
namely, the free import of the necessaries of life into the United 
Kingdom and the export of manufactures. The strain imposed upon the 


E contain 
steed with 
ed Dread. 
increased, 
De force 


ee country to maintain the two-Power standard was enormous, and it 
r about a incited other nations to follow that example, thus giving England the 
tates went appearance of forcing the pace in naval matters throughout the whole 
bwo-Powor world, 


At the end of 1911 or the beginning of 1912 Great Britain would 
have about twenty or twenty-two Dreadnoughts ready for service. 
These would find themselves in presence of some twenty-eight 
Dreadnoughts belonging to other nations, all ready to fight for the 


n perhaps 


at Britain 
State was 


d, did the freedom of their commerce on the high seas in any war in which 
President they themselves were not concerned. That proportion would become 
ward, and still more unfavourable to England as time went on, owing to the 


e German 


evident intention of Russia, the Argentine Republic, and Austria- 
lement 0 


Hungar ; : 
: fee to construct Dreadnoughts. In all these countries, as well 
s Ger 3 3 : 

many, the new construction would be areal accession to the 


sea shoul spective fleets; while in England part at least of the new 
pat naval Teadnoughts would only count as substitutes for ships which had to 
e Nett ies oft the list as having reached their life limit. The British 
gland ha a Would, according to Captain von Pustau, presently realise that 
upremaey m urden imposed upon it by that new development ‘of the naval 
had be a Was too crushing to be borne, and would recognise that it 
owel, a Es ee the barbarous and cruel principle of seizing private property 
the gif 7 12 time of war, Neither the Americans, the Japanese, the 


soy" pan "Tench or the B 


razilians would tolerate such seizure when strong 
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enough to resist it; They would 
in 1812. 


Captain von Pustau was disposed to reg 
hopeful spirit, secing that from the moment w 
not only of neutrals but also of belligerent S 
at sea, the whole anxiety for British imports and 
: : . ex 
immediately cease, and the Navy would no longer C 
than the Army in the system of military defence ae for 
new principle was adopted the ocean, which would b $ 
the neutral Powers, would þe regarded as sacred by a 7 
navies, and their action would be restricted to territori i 
that reform were realised England would h 
Dreadnoughts, or even of half the number, aj 
with in favour of a cheaper type of vessel to be used for Sea 
and transport. Great Britain would find it cheaper and a 
effective to keep an adequate Army than to maintain a Fleet a 
superiority might be challenged by a combination of other Por 
in the defence of their sea-borne commerce. `The existence ft 
powerful standing army would give England assuredly all the security 
she needs, combined with a power of attack which she now does not 
possess. It would put an end to that undignified and hysterical 
invasion-scare, whose offensive outbursts denounce peaceful neighbours 
as vile brigands thirsting for unlawful booty. Every friend of England 
—and Captain von Pustau wished ‘certainly to be counted as suh’ 
—can only welcome the patriotic exertions of Lord- Roberts, M 
Haldane and others for the strengthening of the land power of Great 
Britain and wish them heartily every success. 

Captain von Pustau felt sure that the recent conference in London 
would be found to be of great importance for the future develo 
ment of naval conditions, inasmuch as the principle of po 
neutral commerce could only be effectively upheld by taking a 
further and ultimate step of renouncing all molestation of a ! 
on the high seas, whether neutral or not. The fact (for wmi o E 
deserved the approbation of the whole world) that the enn 
conference arose in England was of the best omen for ure 
development which would greatly promote peace and harmon) 
all nations. ; 
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Herr LEGATIONSRATH vom RATH; retired diplo mbas” 
; à an Embasi) | 
bf the Prussian Diet, spent two years at the Germ sant He 
London, and formerly acted as private secretary to 
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ent Anglo-German peril he fears it may soon prove to 
ave! He maintained that Germany was fully justified in 
pe t00 e naval position, remembering the way in which England 
improv 28 | her in the past, with the arrogance of a wealthy merchant 
had ee, a small shopkeeper. The increase’of her Navy was the 
dealing wit ai curing for Germany the right of being treated on a 
only means Oa That sessity, tog th ' with ite ctensi i 

Tw of equality. That necessity, oget. er with t e extension of 
foot i le and commerce, was the cause and justification of her naval 
her rent British apprehensions were excited less by the increase 
a A German Flect than by the agitation of the German Navy 
ic Without questioning the value of the propagandist work 
done by that organisation, many Germans of his own way of thinking 
vore convinced that its agitation has done more harm than good. 
He had himself in numerous articles dwelt upon the danger of the 
naval agitation in the two countries, and held that the time had come 
for an understanding between them. There could not be, however, 
any mechanical method of fixing the proportions of their shipbuilding 
programmes, The circumstance that both countries built,“or may 
build, ships for foreign States would render any such agreement 
worthless, as there would always be the possibility of acquiring those 
vessels at the last moment, 

In his opinion the only solution was an Anglo-German political 
understanding on the broadest. basis, covering European as well as 
Colonial interests. In the matter of colonies England was more than 
satiated, and indeed suffered from the difficulty of digesting all she 
lad acquired. She could, therefore, without loss to herself, assume 
‘ons nting attitude towards Connon in the matter v 
a e pren Be believed Mr. Chamberlain nai in rina 
ii ee & readiness to adopt such an attitude as the 
time. Tn e o- eran understanding which he advocated at p 
E ae ines England must abandon the policy o 
thab the A y which was based on the ek aoei 
ite to some zi ap pursuing a policy of expansion. That crror was 

Xtent to German tall talk, which, however, was never 


serious 

more peer how even the naval agitation had become much 

inetensin. ate in tone, and sensible people, whose numbers are 
Casing, h 


Many far u no longer allow it to assume a bellicose character. 
Sleht 5 2 
on their ga ted Germans question whether the present expenditure 


eir nee r 
Yor a t ìs in proportion to the part it would play in the 
“ LXV—No, 387 ; oh 
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decision of a great war, which would depend alm 

the army. England could hamper German coe Celis, 
German ports, but probably her intervention i an A 
important clement im that decision, The devone a 
situation was to convince Englishmen of the p 
the German Flect, in presence of the Mistake 
confining herself almost exclusively to the 
Were Englishmen to realise that fact, they 
recognise that it would be more profitable for then 


utely defe 


: 5 oye r Wa 
between the mightiest maritime State and the oa a com ina 
gest land Pow i 


than to continue their present artificial policy of trying { Ower 
Power. In the absence of an understanding, War an 0 hem in { 
a wat between those two Powers would be madness, ; Mevitable a, 
The natural consequence of a political understandine w 
tacit reduction of both flects. At present England and a Would bog 
involved in a vicious circle. Germany considered i Ry wer 
necessary to guarantee satisfactory relations with England a floc 
strong German flect was a constant source of apprehension tl 
Britain. ‘The peril could only be averted by a chango i P 
opinion. It was perhaps to be regarded as a favourable otra 
that both Governments had now clearly expressed their agi 
standpoints. ‘There is no longer the slightest obscurity, as Enelan| 
now knows exactly what Germany is doing, and can make het ov l 
arrangements accordingly. The knowledge of what England is doing | 
is of less importance to Germany, her programme being fixed by lay 
and remaining uninfluenced by the progress of other navies. 
yerman public opinion has not sufficiently considered the 
important question whether the increase of the British shipbulding 
programme may not result in the adoption by England of Protection, 
under which German industry would be obliged to contribute largely 
to British naval expenditure. According to Herr vom Rath, the 
growing movement against forcing the pace in naval matters, which 
had extended to Parliamentary circles, was strongly opposed by the 
influence in the Press of the industries which profit, to the extent 0 
several millions annually in both countries, from bloated ot M 
ments. After the two attempts made by England to bring @ ie 
political understanding with Germany, Herr vom Rath recognise? A 
it would be very difficult for her to take the initiative a thir P 
Yet the desire for an understanding would seem to be stione ios 
in England than it was in Germany, although there, t00, 16 a rl 
growing. It was therefore to be hoped that Sir Edward a race 
after all, at this more favourable moment, enter upon the pë 
by Mr. Chamberlain. Such negotiations would now a T 
chance of success, as the growth in the interval ot the 
would oblige England to treat Germany on a more fair an 
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THE DECLARATION OF LON for | 
~“N DON jn th 
could 
Tar late Lord Salisbury in 1897 declared that the Declayat: syml 
whereby the Sovereign in 1856 assumed to surren poh i e 
right to capture enemy goods in neutral ships, wag _ the British p 
Frise proceeding,’ Much more rash and unwise would g Tash any m 7 
the Declaration of London, whereby the Sovereign in br have helg pelor 
h to surrender other maritime rights. Whether these ‘itis an þagga 
really, or in fact can be, surrendered by the prerogative i E z ito 
an Act of Parliament, is another matiter, to which I will i Afton by H 
5 to revert. ave leany of net 
! The interest O: this canara which depends wholly on its maritine 7 
f powers for security, is manifestly to maintain all the maritime rioht any pt 
of the belligerent, and to resist any encroachment thereon vie from 
neutral. This, when we were actually fighting, was well unde ee 
i i od i 
by statesmen like Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and thought so important K 
by Lord Nelson, that he declared in 1801 that the enlargement of And a 
neutral claims so as to admit carriage of enemy goods was a proposi- 
tion to resist which Great Britain should fight * while a single man, a to E 
single shilling, or even a single drop of blood remained in the country,’ Sao 
Yet half a century later those claims were thus enlarged; and now, neutra 
yet another half-century later, the Declaration of London assumes şi 
still further to enlarge them. And this Declaration is signed at the es 
very moment when we are being told we must build eight Dreadnoughts legitin 
if we would be safe. We are to build a greater navy, and at the same past t 
time we are to diminish its effectual powers ! ; to the 
A Hague Conference of forty-six nations, including such eminet served 
naval powers as Hayti, Cuba, Ecuador, Luxembourg and Switzerland, far is 
eas 1907—on the proposal, be it remarked, of pe bellige 
ied a an International Prize Court to apply, ES oa iw possib 
EE e Courts, ‘tho rules of A T 
Sir BLG Se ee Boner pene ee conference Ute 
of ten of ‘th car therefore in February last Conran the mules 0 os 
international i Principal naval Powers,’ to agree wha ai i 
aw might be. + France i ny 
Let it be remembered that for the five Powers, Austria, ut Bae 
Ge he 0”) Phrase 


rmany, Italy, and Russia, all essentially military Powers, 
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jiminish naval power in warfare ; at all events, that most 
pinis : - : 
, to dll f it which strikes at trade and thus affords to 


be | ortion O ; 5 
ort nt po oi acting on armies, to the sea the power of coercing 
jos the re everything taken from naval power is so much added 
fhe Fane power: Lo the remaining four Powers, Japan, Holland, 
to milita His United States, naval power is as important as military. 
spain, mut Britain alone is it overwhelmingly more important. And 
for Great a Conference, therefore, Great Britain’s maritime rights 
jy this Lont +! the best only one of the ten wholly for them, four 
could have Bie comparatively indifferent, and five dead against 
sympatnen oh a conference Great Britain was certain to be beaten, 
Pati | iy Pei to be engarlanded, as it was, with fulsome compli- 
ritish ae ; and slobbering interchanges of reciprocal admiration. . 
ang pat gir Edward Grey did not wait to be beaten. He surrendered 
> helg before battle was joined. He went over to the neutrals bag and 
Ures jagage. The question whether merchant ships can be converted 
Bae ato warships on the high seas, he said (Cd. 4554, p. 10), ‘is regarded 
thout by ILM. Government as one to be decided by reference to the rights 
kaw of neutrals.’ l A 
- f He adds in his instructions to the British delegates (p. 23), 
i i any proposal tending in the direction of es neutral commerce and shipping 
from the interference which the suppression by belligerents of the trade in con- 
te traband involves should receive your sympathetic consideration, and if not 
tool f otherwise open to objection, your active support. 
tant f 
bof } And again (p. 25) : 
ae H.M. Government are now desirous of limiting as much as possible the right 
an, A It to seize for contraband, if not eliminating it altogether . . . the principle of 
tty. į  exomption [from seizure under convoy] is on the other hand favourable to 
now, f neutral trado and in conformity with the spirit of British policy. 
“a Sir Edward Grey, indeed (p. 32), instructs Lord Desart and the 
ylis rt delegates that their object should be to keep in mind those 
a egitimate rights of a belligerent State which have been proved in the 
bast to be essential to the successful assertion of British sea-power and 
mi | to the defence of British independence,’ and to see that ‘ they are pre- 
wih | a undiminished and placed beyond rightful challenge "—which so 
m a T But he then proceeds : ‘ The maintenance of these 
tol | Petia tights in their integrity and [my own italics] the widest 
ao the teedom for neutrals in the unhindered navigation of the seas 
WE object pee ples that should remain before your eyes as the double 
a nadine “pursued.” Here is a contradiction amounting to absurdity. 
o | ei belligerent rights and the widest possible freedom for 
and you peste principles. They cannotco-exist. Enlarge the one 
NN fome, eur the other. Maintain the latter and you destroy the 
ee: ` And the whole tenor of the instructions shows that, in spite of 


Phrases Bruen 7 
the British delegates were intended and instructed to sacrifice 
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belligerent rights to neutral * freedom ’—to do Precis b 
of what all British statesmen did ney they yet lange k: Ont, oe 
to establish, in the words of the King’s Speech of L80] Wha War a 
of maritime law inconsistent with the rights and hostile i a Dy ga si 
of this country.’ O the inten ie 
In 1890 that competent authority Captain Mah ls a 
Englaud : =) Wrot of io tl 
More than any other her wealth has been entrusted to he s Kig 
peace ; yot of all nations she ues ovor been most reluctant, lo im In Wat a t N 
munities of commerce and the Mehta of neutrals, Regarded, hot edo the jy, we a 
right, but of policy, history has yerken ae refusal ; and if she maint, ite af a prc 
in full strength, the futuro will doubtless repeat the lesson of the naa he myy en 
aiT to 
In June 1907 he further wrote : a 
1 its 
Foremost among the causes of Napoleon's fall was the fact th a 
products of France, so wealthy in her fields, vineyards ra iar to the a tra 
circulation was denied by the fleets of Great Britain. Tho Cessation a netura atio 
transportation deranged the entire financial system of France, largely fa j ‘sl 
deni upon foreign custom. The Stato could neither raise revenue nah a E, 
both money and credit were wanting. . + The offensive advantage of ae 4 poa 
[of privato property at sea] to Great Britain, owing to her situation, jg ae of the 
judgment inadequately appreciated. Wy Ot 
: being 
Captain Mahan’s expectation has been frustrated. The Teluctanee Powel 
to concede to neutrals privileges which England ever most Wisely of ene 
denied has now been superseded by a positive enthusiasm for those war, é 
privileges; and we are asked to believe that the new code of mariting diverg 
law, once denounced as inconsistent with our rights and hostile ip greate 
our interest, has now become consistent with both and hostile to their n 
neither. theref 
The whole question ever was, and still is: whether the neutral we, wh 
is to be left free to assist the belligerent; to carry for him that the gre 
trade which he can no longer carry for himself; to supply him tween 
with the instruments of war known as contraband, which otherwise But th 
he could not obtain ; to break, or attempt to break, blockade without interes 
serious penalty : whether, in short, he is to be left free to assist either means 
belligerent—which must mean assisting mainly the pek mu 
of being bound to assist neither. AJl these questions every Brits Hp 
statesman who knew what real war was, and what its roal stress ti 
would have decided, and always did decide, in the negative. “aan 
these Sir Edward Grey decides in the affirmative. ah, fice fina 
Or, rather, he invites the military Powers so to deni ae tthe 
And they, of course, have done go. They have, with ne ae it whey 
and co-operation, set forth a Declaration which throughou tricis th? ol war 
the power of the neutral to assist the enemy; which net jn both fing. o 
power of the belligerent to prevent that assistance; WHC ain \ friends 
respects lessens ie 


maritime warfare 


$ . a 
the effectual use of the superior nav: 
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; and which comes near to nullifying 4 
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Tt leaves the rights of a belligerent on land-=te 


7 jer. ; 
: altoget sack, burn, destroy and devastate at the sole 


riority, A capture, 


eq! 3 ommani e Na : 
will 0 4 | part of the remaining rights of a belligerent at sea. 
„tual pa 
effect 


therefore as enormous a relative increase of strength 
Powers as it embodies a decrease in that of naval 
o the military - yeainst naval England ; all for military Germany, 
bt it oa to our own merchants and shipowners, while 
A tral, the same enlarged powers of engaging in, and making 
o are neui f. a commerce which will assist one or both of the belli- 
pe s on their war. No doubt it offers to those merchants 
nts Sk 


gett hipowners greater immunity in a trade unlawful and immoral] 
and sip alculated to support and to lengthen the war between 


in itself, and ¢ e eat An st is the privat fit of 
f our friends. But at what a cost is the private profit of such 
0 Ob 


Ww le made ? At the cost of the public interest, perhaps of the 
oY nal security, possibly even of the national existence, when we 
national Ph” (hs y 


purselves shall be at war. j I n exchange for a small and unlawful 
rolit to a few individuals in time of peace, it paralyses the power 
of the whole nation in-time of war. 
Other nations, indeed, while neutrals, have much to gain from 
peing allowed to interfere in a war between England and another 
Power. Since the Declaration of Paris, giving immunity from capture 
of enemy property in neutral ships, they stand to gain in such a 
war, a part at least, or, as some have held—including statesmen so 
divergent as the late Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. John Bright—the 
greater part, of the enormous British over-sea carrying trade. Wor 
their neutral flag thenceforth gave immunity from capture, and would 
therefore attract all enemy property, including even the British. But 
we, when neutrals, have no such immense prize to gain. We already do 
the greater part of the world’s carrying trade, and in ease of war be- 
tween two other States have little, if any, addition thereto to expect. 
But the case rests also on other and higher grounds than those of 
interest, Tetit never be forgotten that the ‘f reeing of neutral commerce’ 
memnsonly freeing it to take apartin the war. Tt means allowing the 
neutral to assist and to maintain the enemy of his friend; to provide 
cae ae mee to one or both of two Powers waging a war 
Mean is his duny to abstain altogether uf Poth subjects, pe 
ona fie a TE are © have ‘freedom’ to take so are 
friendship D between two States to both of whom they owe equa 
Of the a a 1S no reason why they should not do it when to one 
it When their ee ee allegiance ; no reason why they should not do 
OLWar that ig ia pouty, is at war. What is thus set up is a notion 
mg; of Soldiers Sh ; of military war and commercial peace ee, 
tends helpin if a sea destroying each other, and Mee neutra 
henceforth th oth to the means of continuing the destruction. 
“te is left no reason why the very subjects of the 
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belligerent Power should be prohibited from Titun May 490 
and making a profit out of their country’s calamity With the 
Great Britain needs no such freedom, nor should she gi. 8 he (as 
to those few unprincipled and selfish shipowners ee Coun i cor 
who are greedy for the high freights of contraband + Ae mi we 
They are the enemies of the State as well as the chen enemy 3 ee 1 : 
belligerent friend ; if they engage in go treacherous. of ¢ Sane ep 
traffic for gain, they should he left, as formerly a d Wicks, r 
punishment that is their due. The whole profit, E Vere, to ih a 
this ‘ freedom’ of neutrals to assist in the war by sup l A Observed i “ al 
or merchandise to the belligerent who, because se ng Contraband z 
longer supply himself—the whole profit enures to the Es, ee No { 
The stronger needs it not. Command ‘of the sea secre Delligeren ship 
safe passage across that sea of all that he needs, a to him th, recki 
the old sound rule. While the armies of Napoleon Ti 80 unde half | 
Europe with their tramp, his merchant ships disappeared ¢ Shaking tons 
ocean; and at the same time the smallest British aie th provi 
traverse unchallenged any part of the high seas, Tt a o at ar 
Britain that would reap any advantage from neutral iman Crea stone 
always her enemy. J5 tis Art. 
The first great surrender of our belligerent rights was ind ae 
made fifty years ago by the Declaration of Paris, on the e ae 
ground that it was desirable to ‘ establish a uniform doctrine’ ue 
neutrals and belligerents—which it failed to do. This present Dena a 
tion of London is set up on the same false ground of being caleulated Po 
to establish (p. 21) ‘certainty and uniformity ’—which it fails a Reine 
completely to do as did the Declaration of Paris. For neither certainty wl j 
nor uniformity, nor any agreement whatever, has been reached on warsh 
two of the most important of the points at issue, the two wheren where 
many of the rest depend: whether a merchant ship may or may not subse 
be converted into a warship on the high seas by a scrap of paper, recapi 
and whether, if so, she may be similarly reconverted from a warship still w 
into a merchant ship; this question (p. 35) ‘remains open.’ %, recapt 
too, remains open the question whether ‘enemy property’ is to in itse 
be determined by the nationality or the domicile of the owner a priz 
W hat sort of certainty or uniformity can belong to a Declaration at wil 
which fails to settle either one of two questions that lie, as these do, facto t 
at the very heart of the thing? The only uniformity in it is the indeed 
uniform abandonment of rights which would be of advantage 1 But i 
England in war. Here are some of the things done. Mee pe 
(1) Breach of blockade is rendered easier and Jess perilons J ia 
the abandonment of the right (Arts. 14, 16, 17, 19, and 20 of w n 
ae Reps the blockade runner as hitherto, i aa latter 
sion of her voyage. This makes it harder tor 4e fisc 
to enforce a blockade. to a 
agreed lof the 


(2) An insufficient’ and restrictive list of articles js 
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1 24 which ‘are without notice’ (not ‘ may be? ag in- 
99 and =" ) treated as absolute or conditional contraband, 
and 25) to any belligerent to add to the list by 
An excessive list of absolutely non-contraband 
also set up, but with no power to add to or 
prticles (a This abandons the British, and only trne principle, that 
jiminls® contraband depends on the circumstances of time, place, 


Jat 35 ation (for what is contraband at one time and place is not 
j) it iy N T 9 i Je a 
and se 60) and makes 1t harder for England to stop contraband 
anot: sL j9 
go até 


“up her enemy. 
is ig also declared (Art. 40) that the condemnation of a 


carrying contraband is ou ‘permitted’ if the contraband, 
’ ed either by value, weight, volume, or freight, forms more than 
rook one’ wo. So that a vessel may with impunity carry, say, 3000 
palt the ‘ink ammunition, and warlike stores and accoutrements, 
p T orries another 3000 tons, equal in volume and value and 
ea “ill freight, of raw cotton, wool, silk, metallic ores, precious 
e ja a other of the articles in the seventeen categories of 
A 98 which ‘may not be declared contraband ’—a condition of 
immunity easy enough to comply with. Moreover, even thus a 
vessel which has carried contraband may not be captured (Art. 38) 
after the committal of the offence. All this makes it still harder 
—so much harder as to approach the impossible—for England to 
stop contraband trade with her enemy. 

(4) The destruction of a captured neutral vessel is declared to 
be permitted (Art. 49) if sending her into port for judicial inquiry 
md judgment would ‘involve danger to the safety of the [captor] 
warship or to the success of the operations in which she is engaged ’— 
whereof the captor is left to be sole immediate judge, subject to 
subsequent review. This relieves the captor from the risk of 
recapture, to the great damage of England, which always was and 
still would be able largely to nullify capture by the enemy through 
recapture before the enemy’s port was reached. This provision is 
in itself monstrous, for it authorises the captor to constitute himself 
è prize court of first instance and to condemn his prize to be sunk 
at will. Tt can only have been agreed to in order to legalise ex post 
eos outrage of the sinking of the Knight Commander. It limits, 

‘i v a oy the advantages elsewhere accorded to neutrals. 
nothing x a recapture; and thus erects into a principle what is 
ek 5 o abuse of force on the spot, arbitrarily withdrawn 
at Art, 49 a of opposing force elsewhere than on the spot. Liny 
ot the ee. ee with Arts. 44 and 54 will bea nice question ; 

Ai give ia lows of destruction by the captor, while the two 
Sable ae € captor the right to require delivery of ‘ con- 
[of the n anti i and` on their delivery declares that ‘ the master 

neral] must be allowed to continue his voyage. This is 


ade w 5 
t 0) Put 1t 


ship 
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only one of many instances of the muddle made jy May 490 
create a new law so as in every case most to impair E temy 
power in war. 2 gland, iy J 
(5) Transfer of an enemy vesse to & neutral i E 
depending, as heretofore, on all yee Circumstances, is a Mstead Re. A 
(Art. 55) to have an clases presumption of Validity, clare oxa 
more than thirty days before the outbreak of hostilities >. ety a 
fast condition which may easily be fraudulently complieg ard ang ped 
which may override the most damning facts. This renders jt ue ang jw 
England to capture enemy vessels frau dulently pretended to beret “dus 
(6) Enemy property in an enemy ship 1s declared (Art vette mat 
be determined, no longer as by the Law of Nations decla 4) o the 
British jurists it always was, by reference to all the one by whe 
circumstances including the domicile of the Owner, but bee yess 
reference to his ‘ character,’ which will almost Certainly he D the 
mean his nationality. “ Nationality ’ in these days meg aad io b 
thing. Enemy property will therefore be found to mean aN, sit 
But the true test is to be found, not alone in the character ae 7 | 
owner, but in all the accompanying circumstances showing What i y 
property really is. The character of the owner is not the only element me 
There is the origin of the property, the character of the trade, and thy ma 
method of conducting that trade. Under this new rule, ownership decla 
of neutral “character ’ would give immunity to goods under enemy antl 
flag or enemy pass—goods which have hitherto been held to be thereby is en, 
stamped with a hostile character. ‘The property of a person may by h 
acquire a hostile character,’ said Mr. Justice Story in the San Jose carry 
Indiano case, “altogether independent of his own peculiar character, concl 
So, too, Lord Stowell: ‘there is a traffic which stamps a national destit 
character on the individual independent of that character which paren 
personal residence may give him.’ With inconceivable levity all this of fal 
is thrown to the winds, and ‘ character ° alone is left to determine— the o 
character of owner, without reference to character of property or trade to be 
or circumstances. It really looks as if the British delegates had been band 
surprised into a practical abandonment of their hitherto undeserted Prize 
contention that domicile and not nationality should be the test the t 
Moreover, if the ‘character? of the owner alone is henceforth to a Red § 
there will apparently be applied to goods in an enemy shipan ee ashe 
different principle from that applied (by Art. 46) to goods in a nel i a 
any even though the property of a neutral owner. Here some ie oe 
Teconcilement: of different principles will be required. In Peet A 
anaes 58 is a very tremendous surrender of the principle a ii u 
maintained. Tt will make it harder for England to estab m r Kia 
character of that ‘enemy property ’ which is now alone E r nel ay 
capture, and harder, therefore, to put upon her enemy int nob Such y 


mereiful yet Most effectual stress which touched his pocke 


his life, } 
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. ap ¢ i $ 4 ? aT T 
| vessels under national convoy ’ are declared (Art, 61) 


(i) ae search.’ ‘Those who would know the full meaning of 
«perp tise to the arguments used against it by British states- 
a what war really is. Jt renders immune from any 

. and even from so much as a question, a limitless fleet 
ie pretended neutrals having in their company a tor- 


baer a] ; = eae p 

ue flying the national pennant. The ‘opinion’ of a suh- 
j to} 

do-boa 


nC į commanding that torpedo-boat is declared (Art. 62) con- 
Jioutenan o facts and law. It is for ‘ him alone to Investigate the 
clusive The state of things thus created, and withdrawn thus from 


Pe ioh lauded International Prize Court, is simply grotesque, 
] : i ; : 

yee? vor there is a torpedo-boat convoy or even a converted ’ 
y 


Tia flying the pennant, these Articles will make it Impossible for 
vesse: (a 


ihe whole naval power of England to ca piure anything falsely alleged 
to be ‘ neutral ’™—nay, impossible aor her sO much as to ascertain 
hether it is or is not neutral. ; The British delegates appear wholly 
4 ian forgotten what Robinson’s Admiralty Reports show, that 
A always gives rise to frauds of the most impudent and ui- 
srupulous character on the part as well of neutrals as of belligerents. 
(8) It is declared by Art. 30 that absolute contraband destined 
to enemy territory or forces is ‘liable to capture.’ But it is also 
declared by Art. 32 that “ where a vessel is carrying absolute contra- 
band, her papers are conclusive proof as to the voyage on which she 
isengaged, unless she is found clearly out of the course indicated 
by her papers,’ while Art. 35 lays down the same rule for a vessel 
carrying conditional contraband. The idea of a ship’s papers being 
conclusive proof of destination of a ship apparently heading for that 
destination is enough to raise Lord Stowell from his grave, Ap- 
parently the British delegates had never heard of the common devices 
of false papers or of double and treble sets of papers, one true and 
the others false. The recent case of the Doelwyck pretending 
to be on her way to Kurrachee while really on her way with contra- 
band to Jibouti only resulted in her condemnation by the Italian 
Prize Court because the master committed the blunder of giving up 
mee ee instead of the false. Had she been caught on the 
hie ee to both ports) and had the master given T 
e An a gr false papers alone, these must have been E 
a ee a conclusive proof of the innocence of a most gu r 
condemn oe makes it still harder for England to capture an 
SA = and traffic. : ia 
Which at fee 4 a aces all the changes made ; they are only t Me 
ings Law Officer are most glaring and monstrous. ee $ 
His Majesty a pets were consulted and their opinion obtained, be: i 
such vast i eee to authorise a Declaration affecting to make 
ses ın the law, we are not told. In the absence of a 
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direct statement to that effect, nobody can believe May 190 
consulted. that they » 

It is proper here to remark that the Inter ti Wete y Jeg? 
which is to decide all these matters as a final Cor tonal Pia is P 
sit at The Hague, is to deliberate with closed doors ut of Apnea dari 
to decide by a majority of its fifteen members ee MM Seep Ae to pes 
(Arts. 14 and 43 of Hague Conference); and that a being om ae 
(Art. 15) as to give to the military, anti-naval Py nt consti of ‘ 
majority. It is further proper to remark that hela a perma ae 
lishing this Prize Court needed not to be ratified be for Onvention anh a 
1909—this present year. Before that date Parla the 30th Of Ja Ds 
intervene, both as to this Convention and also ag mai MAY Perta : e 
which has succeeded it. 0 the Declar i sea 

Throughout, the Declaration SO exaggerates ‘ neutral? ne. pi 
and so pares away belligerent rights as to invite al] ie privileges the ( 
participation in the war from which they are bonto AAR to activ this | 
Throughout it sacrifices the power and the rights A hold loot obedi 
naval belligerent to the toleration of neutral nen the Stperior But ] 
war, Throughout it is against England. ence with thy whet! 

When a battle is fought under rules you may so mak Exec 
of the ring as to prevent the stronger arid o a re ke the rules 
using his strength and his ability, and to ensure iat AP ee ae 
weaker and less able. That is what was begun by the ae i the it 
of Paris of 1856 and is completed by the Declaration of ee a 
Dae k by these new rules we are to be bound, then when ace alone, 
come, Englishmen will see with equal incredulity and aston effect, 
a a ae aan which coerced Napoleon, and with him at ow and t 
es he e arope; has ceased to be effectual. They will pursu 
iss, Soe i hat their vast fleets have somehow become power- decide 
Heir atte va enemy. They will perhaps long go on seeing p 
imposing in Ae paal strength as impotent in fact as itis T 
hs is N T They will wonder ; perhaps they will ask on 
it they will ats ' T ae will scarcely imagine, and when they realise Deh 
ee ia : ei bi ye that it is because: of rules submitted a A 
m em r pi own Ministers. But if once in ‘the stress i “ie 
hazards, tear bi $ o do realise it, they will certainly, and a also t} 
maritime right be Bie cee bonds ondi y e $ sea no 
will go and ae ey once exercised so irresistibly. ‘Then T n sais 
DAE wae Pome with them ; eu Cea i Ne 
she will become hen : e was a Canny ago. Wines she un rit 

Meanti herself again. Then, and not till then. l this + 

eantime this Declaration of Lond ld tie us up peyond al I in 
precedent. Whether it i London woulo ns aP portal aw it 
anvatt E e À will stand is another thing. Tt 1s at pi? ved ot Questio 
in the best < gen y a But, as Professor Maitland has Pe ee Captai, 
stitutional History of England ’ that w oa 3 Court 

yi 


are cases in whic í : : 
ich an exercise of the prerogative has, 
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Berke This seems such a case. The Law of Nations 
wha ommon Law of England, and as such has been de- 
ble decisions of competent judges, Can that law 
alone without Act of Parliament ? He would 
vho would say that it can be. When Captain Walker 
Id forcibly seized Mr. Baird’s Newfoundland lob- 


mera . 
Ms. Hm shut up his factory, and pleaded that he did 


nd gear, 


rer pots od of the Sovereign in execution of a Treaty made by 
go by 0% with France, Mr. Baird took him into the Courts and 
o with 


per ogatl¥ 


obedience an" ; failed. He had to admit its defects. Being ask | 
But his argument tailed. tle hac ot ae 


whether he contended \ that every treaty can be carried out by the 
fxecutive,’ he replied, * Not all ; for instance, treaties involving ques- 
tions of taxation or taxes or cession of territory in time of peace,’ 
and he further admitted that the Crown, by treaty with a foreign 
Power, could not ‘acquire new rights against its own subjects.’ After 
much citing of relevant cases, the Privy Council decided that the 
fact of the Crown having made a treaty with France by prerogative 
alone, without any Act of Parliament to carry the treaty into 
cect, gave the Crown no right to seize Baird’s lobster-pots; 
md that Walker’s perfectly true allegation that he had acted in 
pursuance of orders from the Crown was therefore no defence. It 
decided in short that a treaty made by the Sovereign in exercise of 
the prerogative alone does not alter the Common Law unless, per- 
haps, the treaty be (which this was not) a treaty of peace, the right to 
make which by prerogative may lawfully be exercised by the Crown. 
That most important decision seems to cover the case of the 
Declaration of London. It may conceivably be that the King, 
m whom is vested the power of making war—even, as would appear, 
he the assent or even against the will of Parliament—may have 
re a Ba of instructing his naval officers to make captures at 
cnn horised by the Common Law, or to refrain from making 
ut a “ee ie Bo authorised. It would be presumptuous for any 
point eet. anro Common Law jurist to decide that 
this include a. but it would be more presumptuous to declare that 
aw itself in ees to abrogate, to violate, and to end the eae 
Westions of C 1S respect. No act of the prerogative can withho. q ; 
‘Aptain Waite oe Law from the Courts. ‘ The suggestion that i 
Cour a Ts acts ‘can be justified as acts of State, or that the ay 
not competent to inquire into a matter involving the ae 
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construction of treaties and other acts of State, ig whol 490 
declared the Privy Council in 1892. y neng 
This being so it would seem that, 80 far ag jf dg a? 
the Law, no part of the Declaration of London hag òf Meg a 
¢ ; - Ca Gr 
effect whatever unless and until all the alterations it n haya a 
make are embodied in an Act of Parliament, and thy Suey i 
expressed assent not of the King alone but also À eiva the 
two constituent portions of the British Sovereignty. S C other 
Declaration goes at present 1t would seem to þe aan 28 th 
than a suggestion, incomplete in itself, and without bi Mot 
thority. Before it receives that authority we maA nding ay 
its provisions will be subjected to the most jealous AA that a 
will take into account not merely the weakness or é ave which 

tovernments, but the rights, the interests, and ihe defences of of | 

nation. z the vigin 
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“HE ORIGIN OF THE REVOLT IN 
LORDS W 


il 


sceptical as to the GaRlence in toca! Hie constitutional 
Turkey is to entertain doubts as to the continuation of the 
Oiteman Empire as ap andopepdant ee A zerur to the former 
lespotism ig sure to lead to agi eE commotions a5 would shake 
i? integrity of that Empire to its very foundations, The integrity 
af the Turkey of the past was guaranteed by powerful States. This 
guarantee from without was more fictitious than real, and it did not 
gave her from partial dismemberment. The integrity of. the con- 
gtitutional Turkey of to-day will, however, be guarded against dis- 
ruption by a new factor—that is, by the people of the Ottoman 
Empire, who are earnestly enthusiastic over the fact that they have. 
now a voice in the management of the affairs of their own country. 
There is another and more important factor to be considered in 
this connexion, and that is the attitude of the Ottoman army, whose 
rputation as an excellent defensive force hardly requires to be men- 
tioned here. It was the army, as it is scarcely necessary to state, 
which secured to the people of the Ottoman Empire the constitu- 
tional régime which they now enjoy. Officers and men in various 
amy corps have sworn fidelity to the Constitution, and they will 
certainly defend the rights of constitutional Turkey against all 
violations, whether such violations come from within or from without. 
Ibis a gross mistake to characterise the forces upholding the 
Cause of the Constitution as the ‘ army of the Committee of Union 
ee as do many newe paner correspondents, because the 
carte be the patronage of the army, which regards the 
Committee eo guardian of the new-born Constitution. The 
ttyl Pecos such a vigilance over the working of the oasinion: 
Lis tone ae coe be outside the sphere of the soldier’s duty. 
embers, and ae Committee counts many military men among its 
unselfish and a far as my observation goes, when these pe 
0 their Bence one men left the seat of the Committee to atten 
that JY duties, some of the civilian members, forgetting 
Ommittee had assumed a national character since the 
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establishment of the Cee) began to act as q 190 
the Commitice of Union and F rogress was a va it 
oars ago. Where a tactful and poncilta tony, atti bude inte 
passionate recriminations p) p7 ailed. Retorts With A vas Sp fl 
ties were the result, and consequently the Prestige of Ri p o A ibe 
suffered in the capital through the tactlessness of a few i mit eft 
After the inauguration of the Constitution the rea ‘ tie i 
reasonably or unreasonably, expected redress of theis k Meth 6 
from the Committee as an advisory body assisting th Vanes 
Vio awore necessarily officials trained under an ae pet ee 
The Young Turks, returned from their places of exile F © Téin, Co 
considered cither too young or too inexperienced to take the Were psi 
bility of high office, and although they received useful bine em Wit 
wood deal of active support from the Committee, the hich ie and This 
the Executive could not work wonders in attending to ant cials pur 
Hence there began to grow up a disappointed section on pe Said 
satisfaction for their personal hopes and desires from a bod pecte] for | 
had overthrown the rule of a powerful autocracy. This AN the» 
{furnished an opportunity of preparing their revenge to the renca not 
who were silently watching the march of events from their hide Prog 
quarters. i react 
The growth of an anti-Committee movement could, however P 
gain no influence among the population of the Turkish capital mti ra 
& group of men of some French education and, in the case of some m 
of them, of unscrupulous political principles, formed themselyes into in 
a political party. The prime mover of this opposition party was party 
Prince Sabaheddin, who is related to the Sultan on his mothers side. Rent 
This Prince resided in France several years as an exile, during which explo 
time he never ceased to agitate against the Hamidian autocracy. an 
He would not work for the salvation of his country as an ordinary what 
member of the Ottoman Reform Committee, the headquarters of whieh his 
were in Paris. Having been brought up in the autocratic atmosphere | fal 
of a princely palace, he desired to be the sole leader of the reform respo 
movement carried on outside the Sultan’s dominions. But neither those 
his age nor his knowledge of affairs could secure him a conn Engli 
position in the ranks of the Turkish reformers. Prince eee, i is cal 
was, however, in a more fortunate position than other reform e Progr 
for finding sufficient money from time to time to carry on a ae Unior 
of his own against the Sultan’s autocracy. He succeeded m m He 118, 
a number of Young Turk exiles to follow his lead, and several ie his l vel 
and Greek politicians with separatist tendencies were ata come uae 
promises of securing autonomous concessions when he sho i T 
into power after the downfall of the Hamidian régime. put itl cul : 
The reform propaganda of Prince Sabaheddin could bi von a as 
effect in Turkey, and as a matter of fact the Committee “ins of te Yo 
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Progress, which Carried on its reform agitation Oi the 
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pu ORI OIN OT PAR ORR Ty ory e 
-and unity of the eae ae cae about the down- 
integ" o Mine A E Yeats ELCIO struggle, When 
aq established Prince Sabaheddin, like all other political 
was ad, returned to Turkey. Jn order to avoid mischievous 
ae {ime when the country required a united effort for 
on ie a ruinous any, tho Committee invited Princo 
in to join 1t, and the Prince, together with two of his 
great financier well 
Europe, did actually join it and took an oath to follow the 
ittoc’s programme. They could not secure a commanding 
Commi in the Committee, however, and they soon afterwards left it. 
position Per ect support of this Prince a new party was then created, 
With pi which calls itself the “ Ahrar, and which ig styled by itg 
This pat we mpathisers the “ Liberal Union,’ has amongst its members 
Dee the son of the late Vizir Kiamil Pasha, who was notorious 
ee saioal deeds under the old réyime; Ismail Kemal Bey, 
He Ribisian separatist deputy ; and many other persons who could 
not find a seat in the Council of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. Several high oflicials, who betrayed an amazing degree of 
reactionary tendency on the success of the dastardly deeds of revolt 
perpetrated by the fanatical mob, had favoured the “ broader ” 
principles of the Constitution propounded by this ‘ Liberal Union 
pty.’ ‘The political propaganda of the party had also appealed. 
forcibly to the pan-Hellenic imagination of the Greeks, most of whose 
deputies and journalists have given the party a helping hand. The 
party leaders knew how to win the sympathies of certain foreign 
concession-hunters who have been making a mad rush to Turkey to 
exploit her resources, by giving them to understand that if their party 
came into power they would have a much better chance of getting 
what they sought, Curiously enough, the adherents of the ‘ Liberal 
Union party,’ by displaying an excessive degree of Anglophil 
tendencies, have won the support of some English newspaper cor- 
respondents in Constantinople. It must be within the recollection of 
those who follow the trend of events in the Near Bast,*that those 
tee te have been carrying one campaign against pee 
e ee Deal authority of the Committee of Union = 
ae ane Bielsed the political ideals of the Jeaders of the ee 
Tei a Y Were true Liberals, these English correspondents to 
‘ Promised equal chances to all nationalities in Turkey to 
own nationalist lines ; while, on the other hand, the 


cvel Pies 
ay ne their 
ng IK . . . 
a Lurks, who adhered to the Committee, were Chauvinists running 


“A politics on t 


Started an agites: he narrow Turkish lines, Tt seems strange to have 
ndt 7 agitation of this sort against the position of the Committee, 
0 advise it to 


dissolve, at the very moment when a White Book 


cent constitutional movement in Turkey was being 
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published by his Britannic Majestyis Government ; 19 
patriotic work done by the Committee ìs highly praised Which 

No sooner was freedom established in Turkey th, the wol 
witnessed a remarkable degree of literary activit in an ther k pe 
capital. Every week saw the birth of a Paper of somo Bi: + rig! 


king toman F eis 


: Sa ress at irst a i 5 ‘ 5 
The entire political Press at first applauded the Patriotig a ‘ othe 
ag, ley vay 


of the Committee of Union and Progress, When, howeye,  Mentg i 
sition faction was created under the attractive title of a n oh oo 
Union’ there appeared five or six daily papers agua ‘ 14 uy | 
Committee’s official organs. No one knows how hen bwo tthe 
of the opposition faction have Been a ble to pay the eae E Organa patr 
publication. The sale of papers in Turkey is not largo ; a i Of their a 
of them has more than half-a-dozen advertisements, to : NOE ong 1 
agents of the reaction have given valuable support to these at the polit 
papers, but I cannot help expressing my suspicion that ee mitt 
them have also received financial help from quarters Ome of react 
reactionary. A most despicably violent campaign has ee than stron 
against the Committee, as well as against the Cabinet of Hilmi Da Jegal 
The methods of the worst type of ‘ycllow ’ journalism hae sat 4 them 
ported into Turkey from the West. -On many occasions T have le mai 
throw down in disgust Turkish papers sent me from Constantinopla Ta 
without finishing the articles contained in them. They misrepresented Co 
and fiercely criticised every act of the Committee, and did their best p 4 
to undermine the authority of the Government, which came into ie 
power by a parliamentary majority of nearly two hundred votes to the al 
eight. It can easily be imagined what would be the influence of sucha all 
pestilential Press on a simple-minded public which until quite recently Ottom 
has had no experience of the methods of campaign of a free Press. mia 
The Ikdam, which used to be an official organ of the Palace under the the pr 
old régime, has, under the editorship of a man of chequered career, eed 
surpassed all the other opposition organs by its scurrilous language other 
and calumnious utterances. To my utter disgust I have observed tional] 
that this man has been lionised on more than one occasion by the Th 
Constantinople correspondent of a prominent London paper. n produc 
man, together with other persons responsible for the recent lamentable destroy 
occurrences in Turkey, fled abroad on the approach of the Salo to dea] 
ARY CPE £0 Constantinople; and these fugitives, who are E m 
considered by all the Young Turks as traitors, will quite possibly a a me 
over to this country to play upon the sympathies of the British pu > the 
by their tales of < patriotism.’ a eae 
Oa course the organs of the Committee of Union and ie q ie 
ye Violently defended the Committee and the Government n ave | es 
the abusive attacks of the opposition. But impartial ea | a a : 
Sa that a catastrophe for Turkey was lurking behind Pa diret l by the 
dissensions, I honestly believe that without the direct an fiona $ Breat 
influence of c i a 


the so-called < Liberal Union party’ the we 
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ye been able to bring about the recent coup. Political 
to be essential to the free working of the constitutional 
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j 
Pime: with a rapidity of meshroom growth, and ies pursued the 
gte duct adopted by the Liberal Union of Constantinople, 
ne of We sroductive of good. Had the authority of the Turkish 
ould eve? : der Hilmi Pasha not been undermined by the Liberal 
government s, I am firmly convinced that the unfortunate attacks 
[Union Bee the most useful and, after the true Turks, the most 
on BEE nity of the Ottoman Empire, could not have been 
patriotic r the distant provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 
carried ee ‘ extermination,’ instigated by the unprincipled cosmo- 

pe TPA called the ‘ Liberal Union party’ against the Com- 
og ealed in nothing but the temporary establishment of 
mittee, E Now the Committee has rallied its forces and become 
eee than ever to safeguard the Constitution. The severést 
Be esses must be taken against the instigators, and those of 
A ae have fled to Europe will certainly receive heavy judgments 
ia against them in default. It is useless to recommend leniency 
in the case of such traitors, whose acts, if they had happened in any 
other country, would on no account be treated lightly. As to the future 
policy of the Committee of Union and Progress, that will consist entirely 
in vigilance until the time arrives when the constitutional régime 
has become thoroughly self-supporting. In future the management of 
the affairs of the Committee will not be left entirely in the hands of 
civilian members. In critical times the cultured soldiers of the 
Oitoman army display a far greater political wisdom than the easily 
imitated civilians. I apprehend no military dictatorship through 
the predominance of the military element on the Committee, I find 
the educated Turkish officers less selfish and more patriotic than any 
other class of people in Turkey, and they well understand the excep- 
tionally delicate situation of their country in international politics. 

The victory of the Constitutionalists in the capital has already 
Produced a great, tesult—namely, the root of the reaction has been 
nee The lesson taught in Constantinople to those who attempted 
efect a Be at the Constitution will undoubtedly produce a salutary 
me i minds of those ignorant people in the distant provinces of 
of the oe WN have been lending a ready ear to the instigation 
ot inspiring = Tn future no Ottoman Sovereign could dan 
which yy ae for his authority by following the line of policy 
inftenes ae F y followed by the Hamidian autocracy ; while thg 
Peace and ree ae who rules constitutionally is certain to eee 
are subject to A ations between Muslim and non-Muslim peoples who 
b tom he Porte. The danger of internal difficulties to be met 
Bt as j, a reformers will not, therefore, be 50 insurmountably 

Presented by some European politicians, Parties may 
3E2 
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come into existence and politicians may be 
camps, but all the disputes affecting the Interests Mito ont 
fatherland must be fought out on the lines of Patriotig, of the ane 
Empire is exposed to many external dangers, me T m 
who may act as acted the leaders of the ‘ Libera] Whine, grou 
regarded on all sides as traitors, will invite for them a 
opposition of the Committee of Union and Progre 
of the Ottoman army and the opprobrium of 


Ottoman people. 
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ral public is perhaps a little weary of the subject of reunion. 
the use of these interminable discussions, and what the 
since, if men wish to unite, the way is open? Why should 
time in debates which always have the effect of stereo- 
Hk the dividing prejudices, and dissipating in controversy the too 
slender stock of goodwill? The desirableness of religious harmony 
is indeed widely acknowledged, for the practical mischiefs of ‘ our 
unhappy divisions ’ are visible on all sides. Sectarian rivalries are a 
„ravo embarrasment to statesmen ; they impede the working of our 
complicated machine of local government ; they embitter and con- 
{use the issues of political conflict ; they disturb the peace of neigh- 
hourhoods, and break up the unity of homes. These considerable 
evils are manifest and unquestioned, they enter into the experience 
of the ordinary citizen, their mitigation or removal would be hailed 
as a public benefit of the first importance. But discussions about 
reunion appear to be both perennial and resultless ; they even do 
mischief by concealing from the zealots of religious division the moral 
quality of their own action, and blinding them by ‘the fatal imposture 
and force of words’ to the hypocrisy in which they have immersed 
themselves. What is wanted is not kindly talking, but fraternal 
action ; not projects of reunion, but active co-operation; not 
negotiations, but fellowship. 
a It is manifest enough that, for the ordinary Englishman, reunion 
anne a question of Church and dissent. He takes for granted 
an k ae Catholics are definitely outside the range of reasonable 
a a policy. So far as he has knowledge of the Roman 
a, ee disapproves it, and since any measure of recon- 
of the Enetich ome could not but mean some further approximation 
tiie es eu Church to the Roman model, he would actively 
he Rast Re ee in that direction. The Churches of Russia and 
report of ee pide his experience altogether, but he hears no good 
Superstition a They are admittedly sunken in ignorance and 
modern ae N have to traverse the whole distance between 
elore they a a and the semi-barbarism of the Middle a 
MY negotiation really be able to enter on equal terms into 
1 with the reformed Churches of the Western 
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the Churches of his own race and speech gt He 
the English ° dispersion.” Of the former he ] me 
aware that the theological and critical leaders of the » 2 DU 
are mostly drawn from Germany ; that German p le a 
every Wnglish divine of position, either in as eae are sty Non 
the numerous and excellent translations vite aay Germa ay 
England and America. He cannot take Up a rey; Are Puhi Cin 
is any serious religious discussion without ] ey 

every turn the reference lies to the massive eruditi 48 tha 
speculation of German scholars. His own most e and ¢ at 
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the Lambeth Committee make reference, the reformed Ch 
Continent have a principal place. He would perha 

, i i » Perhaps, he « 

to discover that these Churches, from which the Halos L a 

7 t : r ; o ATAS AN Slican a 

are so eager to learn, are absolutely ignored by tl olean clergy 


ence. They lie apparently outside the sympathies of t] i it be 
and do not even enter within their vision of con > D'scopate, ' 
communion.’ After all, he has heard of Luther and a yn 
and the reformers of France and Switzerland, and if h 1 clanetbon, au 
in English history, he is aware that, when the iam of AA I 
Church of England was in the melting pot, these men wi eee Ee 
share in determining the final result. If he reflects at ail eae 7a 
but wonder what has happened in the interval thus act i a a 
sever the Churches of the Reformation, which once were eleal tke a 
In religious fellowship. Still there are the barriers of distance is 
aa and alienating national policies, and the venomous mee Angli 
ara n which casily induce him to acquiesce in an form 
Of aloolness which historicall y is the strangest of religious sente 
phenomena, z i prine 
nies a ae oe his view to the English-speaking T 
N ea ae a genuine dislike of the col ie 
react so mischievous! a t ere of the religious gak jis i a 
mae e = n a ic nie at every point. e a We 
put to it to find a re, ee and somewhat absurd. ? 18 ae he 
mark every approach fe: N ea me ee “a site Chur 
weary of discussions unity, and he is, as we have ai a ties 
Rie eed. vhich seem to him either unintellig ae 
he at Gale Englishman were to study the Report of i ie 
nae e Committee, his wonder would be deep? 
and his fatigue increased ; 2 Settle 
The Repor o a i ndis With t 
of five ee Oe ae apes eo wince ley ep tn Publi 
ree pages are introductory; ? the N 
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Jy four treat of © Presbyterian and other rinse A 
1 ov : ae <a in . 
a 7 “the Appendix consists of ‘extracts of the Presbyterian 
i. ‘ 3 > BS sa sity ey the | 
of Ordination It will = ae ved that the Nonconformists 
s, 0) os ç k Ar y ce ; 
deg directly mentioned, and, if they are referred to at all, which 
i pee h om doubt, must be included under the expression ‘ other 
je val Churches.’ Inasmuch, however, as the Leport: makes 
i | i i i TS 1 ia c] a ‘ . 
a ec on the question of Orders, and insists on the ‘highest,’ 
i fthe Presbyterian doctrine on that subject, it is clear that the 
a Nonconformists, who certainly do not, and consistently 
ould not possibly, accept that doctrine, are really 
Yet if the question of reunion has any practical ioe 
if religious division has any spiritual gravity for individual 
tances then it is the case of the Nonconformists which must have 
(hristians, He 
the first pl 


with them we Di nes : : 
tt be parted from them by religious strife is a miserable mistake if 
o be pare 


" . n) , . 
ace in the discussion. For they are our neighbours, and 
are perforce associated in a thousand connections, 


it be not a clear necessity. 
the Lambeth Conference does not contemplate the existence of 


Nonconformity, and thus misses the salient feature of the present 


situation. ji i SEN , 
It is precisely Nonconformity which is the novel factor. Here 


we have no precedents to guide us, and no established principles 
on which we can proceed. Broadly it may be said that Anglican 
history validates two principles, one or other of which might, in 
certain circumstances, be made the basis of a policy of reunion. 
There is the ‘national’ principle of the Reformation, and there is 
the ‘Catholic’ principle of the counter-reformation, carried into 
Anglicanism effectively by the Tractarians. The first is specifically 
formulated in the Thirty-nine Articles. The last is plausibly repre- 
sented as established in the Preface to the Ordinal. Neither of these 
principles covers the case of the Nonconformists. 

The national principle disallows the notiéh that there must of 
necessity be a single form of government throughout the Christian 
Church, whether papal, as the advocates of Rome maintain, or 
episcopal, as the Tractarians assert, or Presbyterian, as the followers 
of Andrew Melville used to insist. Therefore on the national principle 
Cn R in arranging * intercommunion e between ee 
boone ‘Gas variously ordered, An ibe es unis staten 
toveanment BRP bia W ire es hae ne ae ; i mo 
beyond the ae = © Worship A fod in the efor med PR 
Iatendon, ts ; Bo ished in 1662, with a dedication to Lc 

ene writer was a popular apologist of the Restoration 

» and being a native of Jersey and personally acquainted 
Public ane Churches, set himself to demonstrate to the P 
sa re was no foundation for the favourite contention o 
ormists that ‘the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas 
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were as much averse to the Government anq 
in the Church of England, as themselves,’ 
After showing by references to official decisions 
Churches recognised a large liberty in non-essentinls : l 
8, he pp 


Now in this as in all good and reasonable things t 


2 hat are 


and Unity among Christians, the Reformed Church of Engla ate ble to 
them all. She rather goes beyond them, expressing herself ae behing tg are 
on these matters, And her modesty and discretion are such ae ful] hay! geen 
holdeth Subordination of Ministers in the Christian Church ek Althoug, a! fal 
nay of Divine Institution, having, as sho conceiveth, for gene of Dest int! 
judgment, besides Scripture, the practise of the holy Apostiann of this nu B 
of the universal Church ever since, until this later ge; and ia their fi f 
Christ Himself, who ordained the Apostles, and the Sevan ie is ore, ? C 
Imparity as two distinct Orders of Ministers in his Church ; at "Sciples i a fi 
she doth but simply assert the lawfulness of her own government Potit stan din ol 7 
with the Government of other Churches which do not meddle with A Medii Fl 
to fall or stand to their own Master, to Whom they ought to give an we leaving then pring 
actions, and not to her. For this is all that she saith on this matter peed Of thein over 
of her-faith. in the Article appro 
It would be impossible to state more highly the claim of y i 
episcopate. Assuredly no educated Anglican of to-day would ie andir 
to say as much, Yet Durel throughout maintains that the refo a so ma 
national Churches are linked together by mutual recognition and i ii 
communion. He produces a large number of testimonies ina re 
official acts of the foreign Churches, and from the writings of represen- perfec 
tative foreign divines, in order to show that they recognised frankly anes 
the right of the national Church of England to determine its own va 
form of government, and he succeeds in showing that many foreion Y 
divines thought that episcopacy was best suited to English conditions, Engla 
and very desirable on many grounds. A letter from ‘ Monsieur le doubt 
Moyne, one of the ordinary Preachers to the Reformed Congregation gestio 
of Roan,’ is a racy and suggestive document which well deserves The f 
to be better known; one passage is curious as throwing some light on in the 
the estimate in which the king-killing English were held on the Conti- juror 
nent. After some observations on the antiquity and practical Germ: 
advantages of episcopacy the writer proceeds : mateg 
__ But, Sir, Tmust here add this consideration, that I believe not that any Nation a 
in the World hath more need of bishops than the English. For they have i : Gh 
natural fierceness, and withall a natural inclination to superstition. Both T ciently 
ae oe 2 set them upon great enterprizes, and to cast them upon sna z A i allt 
es, unless they be repressed by some power somewhat despotical. An aie Christ 
Pnglish hore aS ft to be governed by a popular administration, Don and utwa 
R ei a EN courage for that, are too unquiet Hes need 0 In the 
E ae ne to reigne ; all which things, aS ee eal govem: Places; 
ment could not foe e kept in. So, likewise, in the ua n ji pounds, were 1 of tha 
Bpiscopal i Garces it a order, but it would go beyon a Church can 84 things 
to) established to ae en Un most Soe en thet bas Jn effect, Sit 48 poss 
aaa aie a e care of it and to prevent disorders. f evili that maj S 
T power but the Episcopal can remedy an infinity of 


arise in the Church, (P. 186.) 
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fave Moyne goes on to speak very frankly of the dissen- 


sur le ; À 
Moni oreign Churches, which, he thinks, the presence of bishops 
f t e k fe 


Í : : t i 3 j hi 5 2 q ” 
gions i restrained : It is that which upholds the Lutheran 
night 2° For in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Germany they 
chure nes. ‘ict under the Episcopal discipline, and seldom are they 
Sie ar one another.’ J 


geen ‘scopate operates to the disadvantage of the French Churches 
of an &P néroversies with both Roman Catholics and Lutherans - 


igh our end was not to win the Romanists, what will those of the 
Augsburg SAY, whom we endeavour by all good ways to engage in 

Would not Reconcilers have great reason to despair of the success 
rpt’ uce if when we present unto them the hand of fellowship, we draw 


ssjon O 


ack presently, and 


Truly a if they have any charity, to consent to the re-establishment, of that 


bring fe though there was something in it which they could not altogether 
cave of, But Lama little afraid that such is their disposition, that they take 
appr DE 


for ought we see of others, and are ready to say to God, ‘ Hast Thou 
ou Brethren’s keepers, that we should engage ourselves so far for them, 
ar aile ourselves so much about them ?’ But their inclination will not hinder 
ee godly Englishmen’s practise to the contrary. And I trust that the 
King whom (od hath so miraculously preserved and settled again upon his 
throne, will be sure to re-establish the authority of the Anglican Church, end 
after he hath restored unto the Church her former dignity, use his power for a 
perfect Reunion of all the Reformed Churches. Which that he may effect, his 
Majesty must preserve his bishops. And though he had none in his Kingdom, 
his own wisdom would suggest unto him that it were necessary to set up some. 


jittle care 


‘You see,’ observes Durel, ‘that the best Son of the Church of 
England could not speak better in behalf of Episcopacy.” This no 
doubt was the case, but the significant thing is, that there is no sug- 
gestion of any exclusive spiritual validity attaching to the episcopate. 
The fatal dogma of ‘ Apostolic succession ° was as yet undeveloped 
inthe Church of England. Even the ardently episcopalian non- 
juror Leslie, writing in 1698, reckons the Lutheran Churches of 
(lermany among the episcopal Churches whose unanimity in the 
matter of Church government he parades against the minority of 
oe T Presbyterians 3 combined. Opinion might and did vary 
nae ae ce value oi episcopacy, but its legitimacy was suffi- 
val fie ae a hed DY the known general OE which is common 
Uinstign ae Churches in the world, viz.: That every National 
outward e Ge power to make laws for herself in all such 
in the Wora =, - 5 not expressly either commanded or Hoty een 
Places, a 10. Laie that they may vary according to ie 
of that Unit wh a circumstances, and veal without ipa ice 
things ae ite is to be in the Universal Church of Christ, n 
A3 Possible in a provided always that uniformity be kept as much 

2e seyeral congregations of each National Church, and 
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that all the members of them humbly 


thereof.” oe °S to y ) 
Thus the national principle covers 4] an 


submit themsejy 


"ASE gute 
national Churches, but does not cover the case of No eii pri 
within the national arca. l he Lambeth Confereng, peta u 
gone the length of the national principle, on which th tas Tiot k: do 
of the English Church was begun and carried out, T reforma 5 i 
vestion that the ‘ intercommunion > which once eee is Mo sue aa 
Ae reformed Churches should be restored, Intercom” betig A 
ditioned by acceptance of episcopacy. A tentative A "isco, a 
suggestion is made that existing Presbyterian ministers itt when 
necessarily be compelled to accept reordination at the le Ould To Socie 
bishops, and that is the whole of the much-advertigeg ao Of th, sity € 
for the sake of unity which the Conference has ma c essay a bef 

The Lambeth Conference itself presupposes the r k fiat catio 
the national principle, for it is mainly an assembly o i ‘ation of ynust 
Churches as in America and the Colonies, of missionary Chun i Socie 
of Churches of Dissenters, as in Scotland. Between an pe o } poses 
of the national Church of Scotland and the Church of Hneta AN p 
the Scottish Episcopal body, insignificant in point of numbers a a 
influential through the connection on the one hand with ha Ger 
and on the other hand with America. On the Principle of the Bnot er 
Reformation the Scottish Episcopalians ought to conform cart aa T 
national Church of Scotland. The Lambeth Conference, throwing minisite 
to the winds that principle, calls upon the national Church of Scotland and by 
to conform to the Episcopalian Dissenters in its midst. When we i 
inquire on what new principle this astonishing proposition is made, yell a 
we are told that reunion must be ‘ conducted upon Catholic lines, ibis th 
that ‘full union’ can only be ‘ on the basis of episcopal ordination; the su 
that itis an ‘ essential principle ’ of Anglicanism that only by episcopal (p.175 
ordination can a ‘ valid ministry ’ be secured, and so forth, The Scotlar 
only point considered is how far, consistently with this conception to the 
of episcopacy, it may be permissible to let the Presbyterians down form y 
gently in the grand recantation of their own principles to which to whi 
they are invited, Dr. Spi 

The Conference fastens on the precedent of 1610 as offering ® Church 
loophole for negotiation, and assures the Presbyterian Oare | mesby 
a way has been found for securing the triumph of episcopacy ee ee 
inflicting on them humiliation and defeat. TA te 

The method adopted in the Report is to emphasise the as ily ip | 
P resbyterian doctrine of the ministry, and to represent wi haat fai: 
tially akin to the episcopalianism which ex hypothesi is at a ae 

to be affirmed, Garten a i 
Now it is certainly the case that there exists in ne apostole a} conside 
Scotland a small school of divines who teach a doctrine © = j fota 


| Y, ibid. p. 96. 
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narrow as that of Newman. The ‘Scottish Church 
. g A E . itep X 
sion 8 jrafted a programme for itself, which would not be 
> has ¢ ’ 


i defective as a scheme for developing the characteristic 


icopy seriou 1 practices of the Tractarians, Its * general purpose ? 
Ty ines aa and advance Catholic doctrine as set forth in the 
t Vey “40 defen An embodied in the standards of the Church of 
Matig t ig with this no fault can be found. But it js impossible 
" Sty nd, a Churchman, who has learned by experience what strange 
eiee an Engis’ Tak under the phrases, to avoid a certain misgiving 
is cop, ings ae the list of twenty-one ‘special objects? which the 
Re h aaa The third of these is < the maintaining of the neces- 
ML not i 


tion Conferences,’ entitled The Pentecostal Gy will serve our pur- 
“ae a “ficiently. One writer (the Rey S. J. Ramsay Sibbald) quotes 
nition | in order to endorse the Haage of Deroy Gore, who is well known 
standi io be the ablest exponent of the narrowest Anglican doctrine: 
S, but General assent will be accorded to the opinion which the Bishop of Worcester 
sland, (now of Birmingham) states thus : $ In any case, it is certain that the develop- 
nglish ment of the ministry occurred on the principle of the Apostolic succession, Those 
0 the who wero to be ministers were the elect of the Church in which they were t3 
Wine minister; but they were anth oritetrvely hor dained to their oflice from above, 
tland and by succession from the Apostolic men.’ (P. 173.) 
mn We ‘The Scottish Church,’ says this writer, ‘ admits Mpiscopal as 
nade, well as Presbyterian ordination to be valid, while maintaining that 
ines, itis through presbyters, headed by a bishop, or by a moderator, that 
tion, the succession has been transmitted from the Apostles to ourselves.’ 
copal (p.175). Professor Cooper writes to the same effect : “The Church of 
The Scotland,” he says, ‘is bound, as much as the Church of England is, 
ption to ihe principle of “ Apostolic succession ” ; though we hold it in a 
oy E which, we believe, delivers it from many of those objections 
vhich, m its extreme Anglican shape, it lies exposed’ (p. 178). 
Bin a Mia alte doctrine of the Reformers E The Peona i 
shat seth aah the necessity of Apostolic EMU SOR poets 
‘ait » Or bishops acting in that capacity’ (p. 195). “The Refor- 


mers di sob; dont A 
did not object to Episcopacy so long as bishops were not regarded 


Separate order by Divine right. While holding the equality of 


Jest ' i 
hies “Teshyters m office pow 


sell 


ity in rank cr, they admitted the lawfulness of an inequa- 
ards hem ee for purposes of order, efficiency, and unity, and some of 
i not j nsidered such inequality as of Apostolic institution. It 
h of Reg stent With Presbyterianism to hold that, while bishop 
ali Consider aE. are the same in order, permanent presidentship, with 


Powers, began in some parts of the Church under 
ection’ (p. 197). He reviews, in a very interesting way, 
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the action of the Church of England, ‘which al; 


A aaa . $ at : 
of the invalidity of non-episcopal ordinations ie Modeny "d th 


by the reformers or by the restorers of the Chu a8 not h 
hure 


who was ordained by Presbyters in France was admi 
without re-ordination, in succession to a minister y 


“Suppose a Dutch or French Protestant minister to coments 
he is not re-ordained, but only licensed’ ; and 80 late as ist 
chial clergy in the Channel Islands, which form pan eee ee 
had only Presbyterian ordination. A gencration ago many sr id Wing ty 
sent out by the Propagation Society, which is presia wy OL the mi 

sent out by t pag y, which is presided over 7 Missionar 


of bishops, were foreigners in Presbyterian orders. (P. 206 Ni the Whole Ven 


ngana et 
Stand { aa 
Many of neh 


» Opr ig £ inchi Proshytar a 
Dr. Sprott is an unflinching I resby terian, and will } 
that latitudinarian Anglicanism which can regard w 
. . . fo} 
all forms of ecclesiastical polity : 


ave none of 
ith equal charity 


The most learned Anglican writers are now admitting th 
was gradually introduced, and was not universal in the Primitive Ch 
some of them are prepared not only to recognise Presbyterian aa ae aul 
Congregationalist ministry derived from the people. Here we must cae a 
with them. Because the argument for the Divine right of Bpiseo a 
down, it by no means follows that ordination by Presbyters xa 7 a 
succession through them, are not essential to a valid ministry. (P. 207, E 


t Episcopaey 


Now, if these views were generally held in the Church of Scotland, 
it would be pardonable to think that, by some such arrangement a 
that suggested by the Lambeth Conference, a union might be effected 
between the two Established Churches of the Island, and Laud’ 
dream of one episcopal Church of Great Britain might at length be 
realised. But even so, the problem of domestic reunion would 
reman unsolved, and there could not fail to be an immense develop: 
ment of Nonconformity in Scotland. , 
_ TÉ however, it be the case that the ‘Scottish Church Society 
ee little representative of the Church of Scotland as the “Bnglsh 
Church Union? is of the Church of England, then it must be vet) 
regrettable that the Lambeth Coniinenes should have been $90” 
grme as to the true state of religious feeling in Sootland 1 f 
address itself exclusively to a small and unrepresentative group 
Zae hazian ‘High Churchmen.’ ‘edin utte f 
DE ve ee that there are weighty ve a hest l 
=. ee ae and more genuinely Catholic doctr alee yn the! 
otland,’ writes Dr. Tulloch, ‘have ceased t0D°™ hed) 
Own or any form of Church government being divinely P!? 
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My, T w „form of Church government at all inthe old dogmatic 
ln a = Bee ford Mitchell, the late Moderator of the General 
leg i uN pr. i 7 Church of Scotland, declared that most Presbyterians 
doctri ‘sembly of 7 that the precise form of Church government jg matter 
dee 8 dm that the most efficient is the most divin. > 
de roll. importance, tha Maite: 


5 Marshall, the present Moderator, used similar lan- 
ore Mars 


J! 
eod 


n si pr 1 hile 6 believe in we m mut of the Church, it does 
ain : ange necessary that its every branc l ge ee all details of worship, 
A pot see" discipline and constitution, be das ioe exactly on the 
1 lea | doctrines "There seems little or no reason why Churches varying 
i came ne remus should not be really one ; but there can be no 
at Igy, eatly J and therefore the world will not be Imptessed as it ought 
Preayh rue nae ae divine mission of the Son of God, so long as those 
ae {0 be themselves His followers are divided ae separate sections, 
slonate in 7 they do not actually deny the name of Christian to bodies not 


‘uted as they are, do deny that they are in any real or even in 
Be st sense, members of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
ite 4 i is the body of Christ.’ Principal Lindsay has stated 
Ca generous doctrine in the Preface of his admirable volume 
de F 2 Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. There he 
Hen the fallacy which is constantly appearing in the arguments 
Pe those who advocate the doctrine of ‘ Apostolic succession ’ : 


None of 
charity 


iscopney 
tch, and 


but the There is and must be a valid ministry of some sort in the Churches which are 
Ompany branches of this one Visible Catholic Church of Christ ; but I do not think that 
y breaks | the fact that the Church possesses an authority which is a direct gift from God 
\postolio f 


necessarily means that the authority must exist in a class or caste of superior 
oflice-bearers endowed with a grace and therefore with a power ‘ specific, exclu- 
sive, and efficient,’ and that it cannot be delegated to the ministry by the Christian 
people. I donot see why the thought that the authority comes from ‘ above,’ a 
dogmatic truth, need in any way interfere with the conception that all official eccle- 
siastical power is representative and delegated to the officials by the membership, 


otland, 
lent as 
flected 


Laud’s and that it has its divine source in the presence of Christ promised and bestowed 
nth be upon His people and diffused through the membership of the Churches. There- 
“ail fore when the question is put: ‘Must ministerial character be in all cases con- 


ferred from above, or may it sometimes, and with equal validity, be evolved from 


below 2 it appears to me that a fallacy lurks in the antithesis, ‘ From below’ 
; sed in the sense ‘from the membership of the Church,’ and the inference 
‘epested by the contrast is that what comes ‘from below,’ d.e. from the 


mer i i s ivi 
embership of the Church, cannot come ‘from above, i.e. cannot be of divine 
origin, warrant, 


velop- 


ciety 
nelish 


very membership of ae authority. Why not? May the Holy Spirit not use the 
so ill of Christ am ee Church as His instrument ? Is there no real abiding presence 

s t0 ongs t mong His people? Ts not this promised Presence something which 
; Í is‘ 85 to the sphere of God, and may it not be the source of an authority which 
up Tom above 2? 


(Pp. ix, x.) 


utter | ie Aa writer has within recent years had the opportunity of 

best totland a an matters with many of the clergy of the Church of. 

the | the mea *18 persuaded that Principal Lindsay has well expressed 

ibe jo i 80 Mng belief on the subject of the Christian ministry; he 
Perstiaded 


that the general body of English Churchmen, while 
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yaluing for themselves the episcopal polity Which į i f A 
own branch of the Church, agree in the ait i tablish, ie 
the variety of organisations need he no barties wR if nth ist 
nition of non-episcopal Churches, and tho Sol 0 an i iS he isi 
problem of Nonconformity is brought appren E the st, wes 
more regrettable must it be that the Lambeth Gant Nearer, ey wy 
committed itself, and in some sense the Anges none shoul pive 
ideal of reunion which presupposes the een “Omni, l reall 
episcopal ministry. Sive vali dity a a | cus 
Here may be pointed out the unfortunate result k A 
of the Conference Report. The Committee ; of the A iM 
influential. Four archbishops and fifty-three bish Umeroy, i dl i 
one-fourth of the Conference. The number ing} x S Were egg io 
of Birmingham, Durham, Exeter, Lincoln, ec a, the hg fee 
Southwark, Stepney (now Archbishop of York), ane Salish, as! 
is as certain as any fact which is not mathematically à Mchestoy, io ex 
be, that these bishops do not agree in their conception of meee 1j 
ministry in general or of the episcopate in pana y the Christian Wem 
appear as committed to this Report, which iR e e they al] of the 
superfluous suavity of phrase, the stiff episcopalinnism oie much pated 
Tractarians bound upon the Church of England. There i which the the R 
; S, indeed, a Chure 


note placed in front of the Reports which warns us that ‘ the Comm 
tees were not in every case unanimous in adopting ths Ra 
but no record of divisions was preserved, and we are left to “oa 
how men voted, or to learn the interpretation they place a 
Report by their subsequent declarations. ma 

The Bishop of Birmingham has seized the opportunity of his 
accustomed Lenten preaching to develop his familiar argument for 
exclusive episcopacy. The Bishop grows more crudely dogmatic 
as his absorption in practical affairs forces him to speak “ofi the sur- 


Chure 
nothir 
porate 
tially 

basis 

better 
the ep 
bindin 
which 


? J . 
a 7 = mind, Unhappily when questions of this nature are Ho 
» 1t is the mind of a despotic and prejudiced man. The Bisliop Anglic 
of Exeter, a more moderate thinker, preaching in his own cathedral relatio 
declared that ‘we,’ de. all Anglicans, are ‘ ay resolved to hold might 
fast to what has been intrusted to us, nor to be drawn for one instant tritati 
outside the lines marked out Pris or the Bible, the faith of Nica 0-ope 
ie two Sacraments, the historic Episcopate.’ Another preacher i ae 
en ee Beep ent London clergyman whose ee. tae 
declared aie pa CORO EO CON e LSS ep a We are forwar 
reminded of eee a meee iscopallans Beet dics si istead, 
Agee mae most frantic language in which the i P Tealm 
DAC acne “erusalem Bishopric scheme in the eariy ot tHe church 
alane asa oe ‘hideous, ‘ miserable’ were a th Trat- Popula 
tarians, of a a ae vision dne recognised r a neni ae wth 
mplied a recognition 0 ici a pr 


c i ; igi 
hurch. Itisas certain as the unalterable logic of religious 142 
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at Pusey called an ‘ experimental Church’ were 
that? q by means aison® pene pa nad precedent of 1610; 
phont pave another a a gii ar that precipitated 
Jey’s well-meant effort in 1841. The Bishop of 
ded himself that the Lambeth Resolutions are 
an olive-branch offered to the non-e 


evel wh 


ji 
pive'l 


w assem 


eo the de “ar a ofa a hs aia oa <a er 
o sce vill once more become one, and when English Christianity 


fie 

will p” 

stition, of s 

the evang? a 

k a me 

ws e carefully its Report. + 

to ae vice of the Lambeth policy is its mistaken ‘ideal of reunion,’ 
: fairly apply the language of the Encyclical to the Resolutions 


if 7 

V i Conference. ‘All will be agan in proportion as it is domi- 
mioh nated by a right ideal of reunion. Rejecting the spiritual ideal of 
h the the Reformation, and adopting the mechanical ideal of the Roman 
eed a Church, the bishops, so far as lies in their power, have placed the 
mmit- Church of England on wrong lines with respect to this question, and 
orts, nothing but failure can come of their leading. This ideal of ‘ cor- 
oture | porate reunion’? on the basis of ‘the historic episcopate’ is essen- 
nthe f tially identical with the Roman ideal of ‘ corporate reunion’ on the 
| basis of ‘the historic papacy’; only the latter is incomparably 
f his | better justified in history and in reason. The ultimate gainer from 
it for | the episcopalian policy, to which the Tractarians have succeeded in 
matic | binding the Church of England, is the Roman Catholic Church, in 

gut | which alone episcopalianism finds its true logical development. 
a are N How different might have been, might yet be, the .course of 


slop Anglican history! With goodwill on the part of the episcopate the 
edal relations between the separated denominations of English Christianity 
hold f might have been steadily improved ; every element of justifiable 
me tation might have been removed ; every opportunity of religious 
ah pee tion might have been seized and made the most of, every 
rim fF Ector of our ancient ecclesiastical system which violated the 
mee res of religious equality might have been suffered to fall into 
w : T andoblivion. Tf any doubt the power of the bishops to help 
a F m 3 tendency with which they sympathise, the demonstration 
fe ah Y to their hand in the history of M Eni The law of the 
ff | churches orca in hundreds, not to say thousands, of parish ~ 
at | Populay ai the full knowledge of the bishops; and when the 
pl | districten F Sn reaches the point of demanding some guarantee , 
st, 4 propos i tol, the answer of the leading members of the episcopate 
a to legalise the objectionable practices! What is the 
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defence offered for so strange a procedure iy jo 
Protestant principle of religious toleration, Th IS the apy 
many consciences will be hurt unless, Beyo Nation a jad 
statute, there be recognised a ‘ zone of tolera the limits a ‘en 
discretion of the bishop, and including all the dex deli; eae «he 
rian clergy. Far be it from the present, writer pa nds of ie l ofl 
of repression, even in the case of teachings and r advoca he 
to him plainly irreconcilable with the standarda sc) pnt 
Church of England, but he would insistently ee tradi ions o 
Tractarians have a monopoly of episcopal a Wh Shoy | r; 
i sideration » Wy f Yot 


should there be no ‘ zone of toleration ? for those R 
L: ne 


lish China’ fhe! 


who are secking to put an end to the strife betw lim 
i in 
c 


c 
‘ a T Q ` a f 4 . Cer p y 
JIngland and their Nonconformist fellow-citizens 9 2 the Chur to of 
The ‘King’s Ecclesiastical Law ’ belongs to the » (hur 
: ye . . J. i i] 5 
epoch ; and only by reading into it the more Just and lil As ©Toletatig, | said 
of modern legislation can it be reconciled with the ; al Princip, | acto 
; ae ; ‘A the necogsit: he 
present time. Yet that law remains a reserve f CeSsities of i form 
: of p a p or A 
which is in the hands of any bishop to use, if ho ; ‘i of bigotry, of th 
; pir ce 4 : 9 Yul in ard 
hinder the reconciliation of Churchman and Nonco fo Me ay 
: SEIN 3 nformist m 
basis of our ecclesiastical system is territorial yet ey Hei The many 
fhe SANN very b 
that a thousand circumstances of modern life have nny knon ia 
cea i : Ne n iri l 
the sphere within which the territorial principle ¢ (ed to lini oe 
a ous affairs. FE iple can reasonably Iy so wil 
apphed to religious affairs. Every clergyman speaking in tl nih 
ta = aoe ee. Speak he an b 
air in the London parks is ‘ intruding into ’ the parish Biome a that 
bent or other. Social work is carried on alike by Churel ue their 
‘Nonconformists from centres which j Ae o nd 
S is £ ; E ntres which include many parishes within in wh 
Ire ' YAY -hair kais = apy o . J VEAR, 
ae erence Ot their activity. It is a plain necessity thatthe Bimi 
p we system should be recognised as in many directions obsolete, legal 
u n he a knows nothing of any change. Legally the clergyman, may | 
on ict ; Chee ae : 
ae rict theory of legal obligation which diocesan chanedlos the ul 
i PO retains all the limitations on his liberty which existed implic 
o Nonconformists were tolerated in the country. jong 
sem c n illustration of cpiscopal ill-will to every attempt to ae 
evi PE Te : 7 i S 
T “op Tengrous fellowship between Churchmen and Nonconformists eR 
appropriately enough provided i irmingham, who ot pul 
hegidOue more the gh provided by the Bishop of Birmingh : ae 
ea lan any other man to form the opinion of the a | i i 
erati a ar , no roc 
pie of English clergy. It is unnecessary to do more t r a 
serve t 1 X 6 E Eg : ‘ tiy 
l SEA E at, if ever the parochial principle might be mnoc episco 
ignored, it would be i on with social o O haco 
medl omi ın connexion with social wor famous has co 
i on in t i aes ;i ae 
Cam’s I D uie Digbeth Institute by the congregation a wot’ episco 
a TTN ae A rus | 5 
T E Church in Birmingham. What conceivable ™ nats | What 
into the local incumbent’ i red in the fact OY 
clergyman { ent’s sphere was involved 1 ommen has ha 
` : i naar VIC 
S rom London took part in the first anniversvy Pis 
ration of the Institut - the Institute 1 Wh: 
to 4 ute, and gave an address in the 1" pent A itha 
o tne members ? Onl 4 hat the incum BET AS yp 
a Gane nly on the hypothesis tha + buildin y  Sity o 
yi ae mis 
2 ended within the walls of Nonconfoxm Vor 
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by th rofið pe ii described as within the functions of the local incum- 
Trae, hich a the performance of a friendly act which, if it be truly 
Doliny bent; A ie illegal, can only be so on the supposition that, so far ag 
h seen ish clergy are concerned, there has been no change in the law 
iit haem A criminal CHa for Nonconformists to worship at all. 
MA the ase Jess, indeed, is the supposition of some lawyers. ‘Neither 
o | N Toleration Act nor an gie Sar A I am aware extends 
m ofo i afects in any way the 1 celesiastical duties of Clergymen of the 
Urch of we h of England, or their lability to Ecclesiastical penalties,’ 
a | F high authority, and he added that in his opinion ‘neither the 
i | act of communicating u AE (an a aaor ire at a nora 
of th prmist religous service in ng ane pe e lawful in a Clergyman 
w of the Church of England. Here then is a weapon in the hands of 
rer : any bishop who desires Bg obstruct the religious fellowship which so 
th many earnest English Churchmen seek to cultivate with Noncon- 
knows formists. Under the high-sounding pretence of guarding the rights 
olimp | ofthe incumbent against intrusion from outside, the bishop, if he 
byb | 80 wills, can prohibit friendly intercourse with Nonconformists, and 
e opm | can bring home to them, what surely they might be allowed to forget, 
incum: that they are still only ‘tolerated’ persons, and must, in making 
ndby | their arrangements, have regard to the wishes of the local incumbent 
within | in whose jurisdiction they are permitted to exist! The Bishop of 
at the Bimingham has decided to take this course, and presumably some 
solete, legal decision will in due time be obtained. Whatever that decision 
yman, may be, the impressiveness of the Bishop’s action, as illustrating 
cellors the unfriendly attitude of the episcopate to anything that really 
xisted implies * Home Reunion,’ remains unaffected. In this case that 
Imptessiveness is exceptionally great since the Bishop is known to 
apt to pce and in his own administration to exhibit, the utmost com- 
rmists o towards undoubted and flagrant illegalities in the conduct 
) wo S ONN worship, and has himself conspicuously argued against the 
ae | ce of the territorial principle which underlies our 
ft system, 
ny i “a ay can be said, there is manifestly no sincerity in the 
je a oman about reunion. The triumph of Tractarianism 
ane thsconate D : episcopate to a false ideal of reunion, and the 
pat? | What we an ae to bind its own error on the Church of England. 
omo | WS happened in a by the late Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
itsell | ae cotland has also happened in England : 
pent o | tasyi oie the Tractarian movement may have accomplished in England, 
dings Sixty OF se the difference between Presbyterians and Episcopalians in Scotland, 


Venty 
or. LXy Y Yeats ago there was much greater unity of spirit between them 
V—No, 387 ae 
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it seems probable that with tho row; 

than now, and it seems : WINE s 
mental tendencies in episcopal churches the gulf will bo stilga 
ur 


4 er 
‘Who can wonder,’ wrote Dr. Hort, in 1890, “itp. “te 


from being merged in a body which they fear 
its doctrine of the Church from the Oxforg 


of the Tracts for the Times. 


H. HENstey Hexgoy 
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18 on the wie 
: Tracts 9 me tay 
fear is surely the deadliest hindrance to reunion,’ hat 

If the Report of the Lambeth Conference Comm; 
and Intercommunion ’ is to be taken as the autho 
of Anglican doctrine, then it is certain that, go f 
of the Church is concerned, the fear of the Dissent 
That doctrine was more effectively declared þ 
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pRAVER-BOOK REVISION AND THp 
ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 


py thelr coming sessions the Convocations of the two Provinces will 
fr upon the consideration of the Reports on Prayer-Book Revision 
wich have been prepared by Committees of both Houses. Only one of 
these, that of a Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, has yet been made public, but this of itself supplies suf- 
fcient material for my present purpose. ff I were about to criticise 
the proposals shortly to be submitted to Convocation it would be well 
to wait till they are all before the world. That, however, is not 
my intention. What I have to say on the question is but remotely 
concerned with the merits of any particular scheme of revision. The 
one point to which I wish to draw the attention of Churchmen is the 
dangers necessarily attendant upon any and every scheme of the kind, 
Itis remarkable that this aspect of the question seems to have wholly 
escaped the authors of this Report. The Committee entered at once 
upon the inquiry what changes it is expedient to make in the Book 
of Common Prayer and especially in the Ornaments Rubric. There 
is nothing to show that they gave any attention to the earlier and far 
more important question whether, in the present circumstances of the 
Church, it is expedient to make any changes at all. Ifit can be shown 
that any revision of the kind now proposed must be in the highest 
a aetan no amount of personal or official weight in those 
E. a Ib forward ought to keep Churchmen silent. Ido not deny that 
ie A ae case can be made out for fresh legislation in the matter 
ait tect aE Rubric. Whatever may have been the intentions 
: ‘ice 1t has in fact been. found a highly ambiguous document. 
i tequencos On as to its meaning has led to very inconvenient con- 
thes bish, i P placed certain of the clergy in open conflict with 
tha ET and with the courts of law. This is not a state of things 
tigers site oe think Satisfactory in itself. Nor do I say that the 
contention Mnt upon revision may not be worth incurring. My 
a| Jet reog e F that these dangers exist, and that they have not as 
$ “nSidered i E equate attention. If, when they have been fully 
1 tae constituted authorities of the Church choose të take 
775 Br3 
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the risk of going on with them, there is no more tones My 
constituted authorities will do well to avoid a leap in i Bu 
The mischiefs whichseem inseparable from any ray 1e dark Even 
Book that would be worth undertaking have their ort Pray 
of the book itself, and in the character of the sociai e theg ot 
distinctive formulary. ‘Looked at closel Y, that so 
than a union of two Churches. : Bye since the Sixtee = Churg 
has been the depository of two distinct and often ¢ ae century i 
a Catholic tradition and a Protestant tradition, The Ore adition 
tion links on the Church of England to its Carlier gelf atho ic tradi. 
before the Reformation, and, more remotely, to the Chis existe 
have never accepted the Reformation. The Protestant tradi ie Milih 
contrary, emphasises the changes made in the sixteenth a ton, ON the 
sees in them the expression of an underlying identity with th a ys and 
Churches of Scotland and of the Continent, and even, to a eformed 
with those Nonconformist bodies at home which have Tai extent, 
of reformation beyond the point at which it was arrested in the TN 
lished Church by the strong hand of Queen Elizabeth. Both u 
traditions find support in the ecclesiastical history of the i 
but had not both found additional support in the actual fortis 
they could hardly have gone on side by side. As it is, the Prayer Poss 
and the Articles make now for one view and now for the other, Bath 
party is able to point to passages which support its special doctrines 
and to explain those of a contrary kind as so many instances of thos 
hairbreadth escapes of which ecclesiastical annals are full. Hich 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen, Tractarians and Evangelicals, have 
been able to remain members of the same Church because both have 
honestly believed that the Prayer Book is on their side. Of late years 
the Ornaments Rubric has been the field in which these inconsistent 
but equally honest convictions have been most prominent, and its 
with the treatment to which this rubric is subjected in the Revision 
Report that I propose to deal. f 
Legislation by reference is responsible for a great deal of confusion, 
and it would be hard to find a more conspicuous example of the pee 
than this particular rubric. Whatever may have been the intentio 
or wishes of the Revisers of 1662 they have not succeeded in ni 
them clear. The ornaments of the minister had been regulated for th 


enbishop | 
best part of a century by the Advertisements put out by ka i 
neton A 


3 y ds and limit 
then customary use they had only to repeat Parker's mae gurple 
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Nese 


they had only to restore the rubric specifying the priests gst Pray 
at the time of Communion to the form which it bore in the e mbie 
Book. . They did neither. They did not even keep nthority Rie i 
of 1559, which at least defined the words ‘by the 2 f 
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jsel A : a 
St of the Judicial Committee in the Ridsdale case, fortified by 
judg 


high legal authority of the first Lord Selborne, as proof that the 
Be -tisements were Intended to have a prospective as well as a 
Ne force, and to set up a standard to which later legislation must 
ees meant to conform, however plainly its language might seem 
fo pint in a different direction. To the High Churchman, 
the whole century preceding 1662 is a time of steady though inter- 
mittent improvement, which began under Andrewes and reached its 
highest point under Laud. From this point of view the changes in 
1662 take their natural place as the expression of a timid desire on the 
part of Charles the Second’s bishops to recognise and make permanent 
the counter-Reformation. To the Evangelical this theory is alto- 
gether unmeaning. He recognises but two stages in the Anglican 
Reformation—one partial and imperfect, and embodied in the 
Prayer Book of 1549; the other making a definite and final break 
with the liturgical and ceremonial past and embodied in the Prayer 
Book of 1552. These opposite theories of Anglican Church history 
ate the sources of the rival interpretations of the Ornaments Rubric. 
These interpretations are much more than alternative renderings 
of ambiguous terms ; they are the justification of the conscien- 
ate convictions of two great parties. High Churchmen and Low 
ae are alike sure that they are the legitimate exponents of 
ae aael of the Church of England. So long as they have no 

ovings on this point neither of them need have any misgivings as 


the honesty of their position. 


conn be met possibly at this point by the objection that I am 
fit be i an exaggerated importance to a mere difference of costuma 
on ee as the Report of the Lower House of the Southern Convoca- 
Were ori w that what are now called the ‘ Eucharistic Vestments 
course ae y the best clothes of the Roman citizen, and only came in 
ine to differ from them by retaining their original character 


en the : . 
Secular fashion had changed, how can any sensible man fall 
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so low as to busy himself about such trifleg » y È j 
I think, with quite as much reason how any ` 3 night y Y 1! 
attached importance to such unmeaning titles E ible Man ; skeg js 
It is with clothes as it is with words. What ig tig? e hay, p 
the meaning originally attached to them, but hee OP Ortane Toy, tro’ 
have come to bear to-day. I do not mean that PP i BWhin : Uo fot 
or material of the garment worn in the performan e Shape a y m 
has any special fitness to express particular doc E of di 7 aon nd 
these things may have become associated rice All hea (ha 
and may be valued by those who wear them } Particular sy wn of | 
vt r ecaus Stems inte 
associated. The chasuble and alb have long ceased + e the as ie 
dress of the Roman or any other citizen, What a ko be the E is : 
to their wearers to-day is the fact that they have ae i them valag, a 
dress of the Christian priest as distinguished from the ae ures been the te 
That fact makes the present Church of England one Nistian minister hei 
as it existed in this country before the Reformation with the Chur chu 
to-day in the Latin and Eastern Churches. Jt means a d as it exists noti 
of England expressly orders that the chief Christian tat the Church at la 
rendered with the same external symbolism that is nec hal be Oi 
of the Catholic world. The Evangelical, on the other $ every part them 
the Ornaments Rubric the express denial of any such ae and, sees in aa 
it for this reason, just as the High Churchman a He Values admi 
the opposite reason. Whatever the plain white A ae 16 for the 8 
have meant to the Puritans under Elizabeth or Tara may a Te 
or even to English mobs in the days of Bishop Blomfield, it h a ee 
ceased to imply any connexion with Roman Catholic went e i 3 
sequently each of the two parties feels itself able to point to a one ce 
te a a ec T o the one its directions, can | 
Communion service with th M : y T a pee a 
Yolk aa N : ae Mass as it was once said at Sarum or vestm 
a ia, r 4 ome or Moscow. To the other it marks the f 
Cone y be ae the English Communion service and the The | 
aa Ghee ae S the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Re- presen 
aa se or Germany or the Huguenot Church of France I | 
hon Oe € as to the validity of the claim in either oase g 
of the E Tapes tlie principles on which these opposite views ae 
Much aea i Aas - ing of this a ; 
rubric as shall m mae ecu a veal etn er EA ae 
TGS ed Mo deana p o caning unmistakable. Mio i E 
oni ns of doing this ready to their hands. They me 
reproduced either the rubric of the Prayer Book of 1549 wh Use: 
ordered the priest at the ti f Wage i to wear an 8 Commi 
and a vestment TO oi Comm aon 6, wh liamen 
: or cope— he Advertisements of 1560, 
ordered him to T P O: EE jncoxporatė what x 
either of these) ai ar a surplice. They might have 1 ve take the o} 
Zections in the rubric of 1662, and thus E sense: lurch 


away ever i 
y y possible occasion of reading it in more than 0 
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4909 sords which, whatever 
his they used wore s which, whatever may have been ae 
q of bh who chose them, have been an occasion of con- 


qpste®! K those 


push one from that day until now, and of very acute controversy 


Why, it may very fairly be asked, should 
hat it omitted to do in 1662% It hag 
vd the Seventh precisely the same powers as it had under 


not . . 
gde EaR nd and it has by this time had abundant e3 
r ? 


erience 
charles the 


caused by a rubric which is thus patient of two 


fusion . 
AJl that is wanted to put an end to the dispute 


inces i : Ra c 
PA  Jesirability and the form and contents of a new rubric regulating 


ts—that is to say, the vesture—of the ministers of the 
aments- i ee ; 
Beer t the times of their ministration’; and what can this mean jf 
ne words which have been the cause of so much confusion are 
g p be made plain to every reader ? In one passage of the Report 
pn Committee of the Lower House its authors appear to be bracing 
R es for this audacious enterprise. They ‘are of opinion that 
as a matter of history the Advertisements of 1566 must þe regarded as 
administrative orders issued for the Southern Province and without 
the sanction of the Crown ’—a conclusion which might fitly preface 
a recommendation that the directions apparently referred to in the 
present rubric shall be set out in full and all uncertainty as to its mean- 
ing removed. It is unnecessary to say that this is not what the 
Committee have done. Having set out their premisses they promptly 
draw a conclusion which bears no relation to them. No one, I think, 
can blame them for this apparent inconsistency. To argué that 
because the present rubric does in fact sanction the use of the 
vestments ordered by the Prayer Book of 1549 this use should for 
the future be made obligatory would indeed be strictly logical. 
The Committee would have inquired into the meaning of the 
present rubric, and, having satisfied themselves on this head, 
they would have made the rubric say what they are clear it was 
ed to say, But to take this course would have been to show 
ee strangely indifferent to the consequences of their own 
` -© would have been to close the long controversy by deciding it 


“together in favour of one of the parties. In order to estimate the 
wisdom or un 


would hay wisdom of such a step as this we must assume that it 3 

uses of pad its natural results—that the two Convocations and the j; 
Committe aymen would have accepted the recommendation of this ye 
liament ® and that their action would have been confirmed by Par- a 


hat, y ;PPosing this wild vision to have been realised in practice, 
vald have followed ? Nothing short of the breaking-up of 
ch “a of England inte two separate Churches. The High 
BEY Would: have got all that they haye asked for. In one $ 
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oint—and that a point which, if not the most iao May 490 
in dispute, is the most conspicuous because jt i peat oy | 
the strife which has been going on, beens active, now K the eai 
ever since the death of Henry the Eighth would hay mon] ee po 
the defeated party would have had to choose betwen ended, a m 
and setting up as a separate Society. Precisely th PUbmigin $ 
would have happened though with the parts exchanged pe £ thin Rot 
of the Committee and the subsequent action of c vas th Teng ch 
Parliament had given the Advertisements the position cane and of dow 
by the Low Church party. Such a recommendation would them jnr 
tantamount to a notice to High Churchmen to quit the a been orde 

Sngland, The notice might not—I might go farther ae Uteh of pron 
not—have been accepted; but if the victorious party ime Would gece 
earnest it would have mattered little whether it was accept ae in ' 
A short but decisive series of prosecutions would show the im i k me pi 
of holding out against a law for the first time made fae ls 4 
and upon this discovery disruption must have followed. Where has 
the ultimate consequences of that disruption might have Bes “a i 
would have meant the end of the Church of England as jt hiss X u or i 
known for more than three centuries. ten f; 

I may be asked why I waste my readers’ time by imagining such ihey 

Impossible catastrophes. Who has ever proposed, or even wished ot by 
to push the ceremonial dispute to either of these extremes? This isim 
very report is a proof that such a way out of our difficulties has not itn 
occurred, and is not likely to occur, to any reasonable person. The find | 
solution for which it asks consideration is expressly designed to give this t 
the victory to neither party. So careful have the Committee heen to “thir 

avoid even the appearance of anything of the sort that they have not chast 
done what the Letters of Business authorised them to do. They havo and | 
not considered the form and contents of a new Ornaments Rubric both 

| They have left the existing rubric as it is, and have contented them- gation 
selves with suggesting a resolution framed on what may be called the what 

"whichever you please principle.’ It is to this effect: ‘Whereas the tion $ 
Eucharistic Vestments commonly so-called cannot be rightly regarded Up as 
oe mbolic of any distinctively Roman doctrines, and whereas i ue 
historical conclusions underlying the ruling judgments 1m ee r A | 
the vestments appear to be liable to reasonable doubt, it 18 expé A fe 
that two alternative vestures for the minister at the time of pee : te 
the Holy Communion, viz. (1) the surplice with stole or scart ae tio 7 
hood of his degree, (2) the Eucharistic Vestments commonly fie ae ae 
be recognised as lawful under proper regulations.’ In ther 1 ai 
comprehensive the Committee have rather lost sight of ae ments other 
not aware that anyone has contended that the puhan to the 
aa be ‘ rightly regarded as symbolic of any distino fro The H 
pone What has been contended is—I borrow the w n—thet Vestm 


the dissent signed by the Dean of Canterbury and Canon ae 
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and valued as symbolical of 
E 


doctrine ye t 
i ‘nsed + ? 5 t to t} & respecting the 
tho my’ anion which is repugnant to the convictions of large 
$ mm Sot E A a A ; 8 
ye yoly Oe Churchmen. The truth of this statement is beyond 
lering umber? The vestments are used and valued as symbolic not of 
i © ' 


"A y? YL 
Oe ed got cenctivelY Roman doctrines,’ but of a doctrine common to the 
r J 5 ' J. 


Assioh “any ¢ the Greek and Russian Churches, and to the separated 

thing goman = T Fast. Nor is the use of them persisted in from me 
k 3) Oe Ue E Jusi the ee ) 

tepong chor patie ‘historical sponge the ruling judgments 

ee ‘he p TOT 5 se 7 ar alia t 

And of Joub vq’ to them. They are worn because they are believed to ha 

ther in eh in the rubric, and because no judgment to the contrary has been 

e hee ardere ka py any court whose decision the High Church clergy can 

T¢ une å 3 

3 4 p as binding on them. 

Would gr a however, is only by the way. What I am really concerned 

ey 4 "hs à fe ; à 

a E ihe device proposed in the report—the express legalisation of 

aig ls ive dresses now used in the Church of England. This expedient 

ibility Ue Oe AeA : i 

ae jot the intention and the fault that belong to so many compromises, 

KA gt a 3 X 

a " a meant to please everybody; it will succeed in pleasing nobody. 

“LEVO E E . sa ve Pee . ee, ef 

st statement is a little too sweepinge—it 3 
en, it Orrather-—for the last st ping—it will please 


aone whom it is important to please. Those who think the dress of 
Rs clergy a matter of no moment will be quite satisfied. But then 
ihey would have been. equally satisfied by any other recommendation, 


been 


such i a r € 
ished or by no recommendation at all. Those who think that the question 
This isimportant—not in itself, but in the ideas which are associated with 


5 not twill only be irritated by a proposal which bids the two combatants 


The find peace in a common recognition that they have been fighting all 
) give this time about nothing. ‘One of you,’ the resolution says in effect, 
on to ‘thinks himself a sacrificing priest, and for that reason puts on a 


e not chasuble; the other thinks himself only a minister of the Word, 


have and for that reason puts on a surplice. Both of you are right, and 
ubric, both of you are wrong—right in wearing what you or your congre- 
hen- gation like best, wrong in thinking that it is of the least consequence 
d tho wiat you wear. We are not going to trouble ourselves about a ques- 


ş the 
ded 
5 the 
d to 
dient 
ating 
| the 
led, 


tion so infinitely little. You are quite welcome to dress yourselves 
up as you like. We only ask to be allowed to stand aloof from your 
artels and to give our attention to matters of real importance.’ 

I doubt whether language of this kind has ever satisfied serious 
Me Tam quite sure that it will not satisfy them in the present 
es He qt runs counter to the tradition which, as I said at starting, 
tin i i i Church of England one Church instead of two. That condi- 

|. Peat, is that both parties honestly believe that the Prayer 


he * Book a : 
A 2 Fa their side. The consciences of both being thus at ease, 
ents other a ‘ope in the end to convert the other, and can tolerate the 


e Ming the interval. If the proposed resolution be appended 

The Tr: aal Rubric, it will in future make for neither party. 

Vest r Churchman will no longer be in a position to claim that the 
Men 8 a g 


re ordered ; the Low Churchman will no longer be in a 


man 
from 
ths 
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yosition to claim that they are torbide len, When cit] May 49 
missible, both will have lost the significance whic] v lory « 

worth having. The whole position and ch -AN - 


aracta, -0e majn Ut 
England will be changed. Words which High k of a 
Churchmen alike have been accustomed to dks a a r 
have been formally declared to have no sense at all teir own 
a revision as this would be to create a ew Chae à 

as regards ceremonial, and in the end as Tegar ane Chure 
either Catholic or Protestant, at the pleasure of : Cochin, 
enmbent, or of each individual congregation, or in thel, : ndividus 
individual bishop. What will be the attitude of poo of a 
party in presence of this change I do. not presu le Ry 
High Church party I can speak with some knowl $ 
events to sit quiet under such a revolution would be į : 
would be bad enough if the use of the vestments so intima A 
with the conflicts of the last forty years had been = ely 

be far worse to have them relegated with other an tiquan 

to the region of ecclesiastical art. High Churchmen h an su 
enter upon the task of revision ; on the contrary they tl 
present circumstances of the Church that task is ation 
and perilous. But itso wanton an experiment is persiste 
bound to do what in them lies to ensure that the Pr 


Wu 
prooi 
Pain 
powe 
trave 
most 


Tivals 
ave No wish tg 
unk thatin the 
Ce unnecessary 
d in they willt 


Menel : ayer Book, if rey; 
at all, shall be revised in a Catholic sense. They = no ie meen 
‘our incomparable liturgy.’ They are fully alive to the grave rs | v 


fections and omissions of the existing book. If revision js to be the 
order of the day they will have no option but to put forward far larver 
proposals of their own, and to call upon the Church to make i 
choice between the two. 

What is likely to be the nature and effects of the discussions thus 
provoked? If the bishops would but frankly put this question to 


themselves, I do not think we should hear much more of the Letters 
of Business, 


every 
politi 
and h 
and E 
Ay 
week]: 
upon ; 
any e 
of ind 
others 
that f 
posses, 


D. C. LATHBURY. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD 'S AD VENTURE a 
DIPLOMACY 


AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


Vanam BECKFORD was a many-sided man. As an author he gave 

roofs of his humour in that elaborate Jest, the History of Extraordinary 
Painters ; of his imagination in the famous story of Vathek ; and of his 
powers of observation and picturesque description In his two books of 
travel. He was one of the greatest of English connoisseurs, collecting 
most kinds of works of art and vertu ; his library was one of the most 
magnificent ever brought together by a private man ; and, further, 
he was, to a great extent, the architect of his Oriental palace of Font- 
hill. Something of him in all these aspects is known, but hitherto 
every one has been ignorant that he dabbled unofficially in high 
politics, and actually endeavoured, by the unaided efforts of himself 
and his agents, to arrange a basis for a treaty of peace between France 
and England in the year 1797. 

An announcement inserted some months ago in the daily and 
weekly papers, to the effect that the present writer, being engaged 
upon a biography of Beckford, would be glad to be allowed to inspect 
any existing correspondence of that personage, had the happy result 
of inducing Mr. John Macnamara, of Brighton, to forward (among 
a op letters that are here printed by the generous permission of 
ae cman. The correspondence came into Mr. Macnamara’s 
Rad ct may years ago from his great-uncle, John Pedley, a 

of Beckford, and brother to that Robert Deverell, formerly 


Pedley (1760. ` z : 
1841) for scare 4 
ment for Saltash, 1), for some years from 1802 Member of Parlia 


Rena letters have 
ting is hot always 


been carefully copied, but Beckford’s hand- 
& a magnif very legible, and, though they were examined 

be misspelt o ying glass, it is conceivable that some names may here 
| Make public B © correspondence is now printed with the object to 
A dlo throws eckford’s interesting adventure in diplomacy, but it 
* collector, “ome light upon Beckford’s activity and thoroughness as 
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William Beckford, al Fonthill, to Nicholas Wi 


lian 
I perfectly agree with you in the Propriety vent ia ae 
France till the Mouron business &e. &e, &e a Your re ay wn 
Monsieur Mouron was in a great hurry, S Settlog ie 
Follow up closely the great point of re: t 
objects enquire after a certain China bason mout amongst y j 
of gilt bronze which was amongst my effects at C Med on 3 ntie 
piece of China may þe ranked amongst the first g 
in Europe. As the great mass of my property ] 
mend y“ utmost vigilance in hunting it out. 


fot 
pot 
pi 
fhe 
now 
mit} 
neig 
fore 
toh 


oy Hee Porce] 

a , POrcelaj 
“BY at Calais Ty ain 
There Were com, 


Japan Cabinets at Calais, one in the shape of a sort of © smal ‘ss 
i with Galleries & Sliding Doors &. The other ai MOY House f 4 
doors inlaid with Mother of pearl & gold Mosaic in th tich folding a 
Box Wyatt bought for me. Both should be gotten bral Style of ty a 
the first was the gift of my relation the late Dss of Qie Possible facti 
I am extremely happy to hear of the Claudes & the Ja ie use í 
I particularly desire the best information & Proposals ve bei pers 
cerning them.—I have set my heart upon them, You a fie ton} iiih 
no doubt to add proper fewel (sic) to Sanrages Zea] by saa ie 
remunerating him with cordial Liberality. For material ae uw 
make no doubt of your acting with the same caution & mo i I 
as in those of smaller import. Nothing can be more grateful a tion, 
satisfactory to me than the style of your proceedings. ie a 
. . . My ideas (though I never had the plaisir of seeing the friend Ha, 
of the rough gentleman) coincide intirely with yours. Watch Auguste e 
well & take care his debts to me are faithfully paid. He is a slippery Sa 
Eel ; but if he escapes your harpoon I shall be much mistaken, Ir- thal 
Joice in the safe arrival of the passport, power of Att é&c. ... 
You know how to act in every particular, in every occurence, 
7 The public are well primed and I cannot help flattering myself some- Par 
thing might still be effected towards the accomplishment of the great 
object of our wishes. Of one thing at least I am certain that it wil } 
hot be your fault if our Country is not benefited by my exertions at 
this momentous juncture. f if 
With every friendly & cordial good wish believe me most sit keep 
cerely x Yrs Thay 
WB to ha 
{ Unfo 
Nicholas W ubams, ut Paris, to James Goddard, at peo ie 
See am favor’d with your kind letter of a wie | ihe 
M. B na ou tor your observations about the Neal pave gi! | afai 
ME White of A that subject previous to your letter na l Ta 
l 2t ancoln’s Inn instructions to act with him m tten, am f hed 
Your kind attent forgotiei | f ( 


ions to my family will not be 


than 
for my speedy return I am equally 


your friendly wishes 
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jod I hope is not far distant tho’ the changes 
, period + 


th, 
Mig 


Y y, 


0 
p and com- 
h you have no doubt heard of, will retard tis 


i whic : eae : 
for), yg heres king in the affairs with which I 


jpoti? J was ma am entrusted. 


i i proses victory of the once a ee as and the Republic 

tiky fhe * ished on firmer ground than ever, therefore I hope, unani- 
T e on, rng oto hs Pec ih 
Cs 07 fiende at Salisbury will Tin Dee 
evet e en ar 7 eld Me P ha e ae a gratified 
eae eas that whatever ae a cerita “ne ae held in the 
eon, a estimation and a in je i x cae A on ee ed, and tho? 
© smal By ther Englishman ae n ut of Paris, I remain with 
"Hoy > most positive “ae of pr a A in aa possession of his 
foldin, By This friendship has Os ee nis known abilities and 
OL the M eration, and the great encouragement he gave to Arts and Manu- 


sible 


le he was in the Country, and might have been made 


spfories: Whi i . 
he on our side the water to the most beneficial purposes ; but alas, 
use É 


obtain, arsonal enmity and individual prej udice have in this particular 
MN Con: heen much more prevalent than patriotism or sound policy, and the 
ke care real good of the nation has been sacrificed to personal prejudices 
king & mvorthy the Councils of a great Kingdom. 
Oints | I beg you will present my thanks to the Mayor for his kind invita- 
energy tion, and assure him and all our friends that I very much regret I 
» mor cannot have the pleasure to be of their party the 13" ; I hope however 

the time is not far off when I shall see them all in perfect health, and 
frend that we shall have frequent opportunities to more firmly cement 
ugusi that friendship which it will be my pride to cultivate. 
ippery I desire you will present my particular Compliments to M". God- 

Tre dard and be assured of the most friendly regard of 
yours very sincerely 

ren, Nicu’. Win.taMs, 
some- Paris 9 Sept? 1797. 
> great 
ib wil Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 
ons at 


Paris Oct? 10* 1797. 
It is very distressing to me My Dear Sir to have been obliged to 


b sill keep you so long in Suspense since my letter to you of the 20 Ult., 
B eo yet been able to accomplish the great work I was in hopes 

nie Bnd explained to you in person before this time; many 
j: idea of T stacles have fallen in the way which we then had no 
ult With a a do a great deal here by money but I cannot sport 
ritten ik ty i Re without a solid prop for the Leaver I want to 
given affaits and } ave frequent interviews with the Minister of Foreign 
al nd had I power I could at this moment as your Agent make a 


Peace that I t 


e done in a hink would be very satisfactory to England, but it must 


very different stile to that of our Lord who is returned. 
1 py 
Presumably the coup d'état of 18 Fructidor (September 4). 
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They demanded of him as their Ultimatum a 


quests (made by the English since the com ieee oie fs 
France and its Allies, and as he had not Power + Tent of the 3 th 
he was sent home to have the resolution of his © A comply Wit a alt 
have consented to wait till the 16t" of the ese or hig mj 
French Negociators will not be recalled irom Li month, na 4 
period. Ss a iF 
The Minister of Foreign affairs has declared to me t} i ) 
greatest repugnance to treat with Lord Malmsbur} m eY haye a 
as great pleasure to negociate with you or La ¢ Helle Ub wong A 
to this Negociation, and expressing the aversion ae NViting a 
Ld. Malmsbury ; he will also authenticate by plain ] the Na ion i grei 
letters, that I have had frequent interviews with him aNguage in thosg calf 
of peace, and that he has authorized me to inform th n the Subj | ma 
of England the Preliminaries of a treaty, E e Government afte 
receive, either you or L? St Helens to N egociate upon are teady t of J 
and speedily conclude a peace on liberal and horomi Aa But 
to the both Nations. These Preliminaries are expresse T k te who 
N° 2 inclosed, the original of which is now in the hands of the if Paper 4 
they cannot be given to me by him in Writing, but as I ha i 
before he will express upon the letters which he will give Bi a p 
I have had conferences with him upon the subject of peace i at ie 
authorized to declare that the Preliminaries are which they ex an a 
be the Basis of the treaty ; and he will assure to me upon iB ee, may 
that for one Month after my departure from Paris they shall not he secre 
receded from, nor will they in that time attend to any application them 
nor treat with any person through any other channel but your interest: with 
I pushed hard to confine him to you only, but after a consultation at the b 
the Directory, that could not be complied with ; but as I am to bring limi 
those letters to England open, Li St Hellens’s need not appear till toso; 
We are assured nothing can be done by yours. It is promised also that of Po 
I shall very confidentially have interviews with the Directory before Intere 
I go who will confirm to me how desirous they are of treating with you youi 
in the most friendly manner. gaye 
As these transactions are, and must be kept perfectly secret, ae 
ae are principally carried on by Secretaries and upper Clerks o k n 
the busy being supposed to know nothing of the mt a rth, 
siness) these Gentlemen expect the immediate deposit re a ae 
eee condition expressed in N° 2, the greatest part of a aad they 
ie themselves and without which nothing can to make fist t 
o sider it is hardly possible M" Pitt will refuso mM | bing 
Faget: the terms here offered, yet £6000 is too large a ae nay | lewd 
or me to risk without your particular orders, nor is it I 1d, 8 Yo 
power to do so without a Credit superior to that which i ee à new 
the letter of £3000 Credit which M" Wildman obtained for mes" ln 


; jt, nor 
zoring, the House refusing to advance a shilling upon 1 vast Ei 
M" Perreguax at Present supply me with a quarter Of? ; 
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Ma ; ge „son of being, employed improperly by England as he is 
all Coy, the gus rH ounced and asia pales iar lhe T have therefore 
Way t alread ‘sir thought it Bey to i as noe psi E vour to keep this 
th thi Dee til] Í can have your answer, and have dispatched your old 
Ch they affait oP ollin who you will be so good as to order to return te thks 
and te ge ‘alg haste the moment you have decided. Tt certainly 
ep thay with @ likely that in this interval another person may arrive from 

is ae al the Negotia tion may be renewed, but unless they can 

AYE tha Bnglanc the channel that T am connected with and use the private 
q hay oet ma ae laid down it is not likely they will be successful, The 
IE Yoy means e you know we have to procure is the appointment of your- 
tion t great He Embassy which I will undertake to say may be concluded 
A those self 1 k after your arrival, and I hope our rulers will not oppose it 
subject in ie spans and infinite pains you have taken and the advantages 
a w preliminncies you aus a jone r o their Negociator. 
inte But if it should be illibera y refused to you oe S Hellens appointed 
Y, ho through the information you communicate makes the peace, vou 

terms who t 


jl have done a Glorious service to your Country which they shall 
W. d a TR. i S 

not withold from the knowledge of all Europe. 

The information (if possible) at present the most desirable on 


Paper 
nister, 


; E your side, is to know to a certainty if our Cabinet will make peace 
id am upon the terms offered to me, for if that was certain, there is no risk 
ect ty in advancing the £6000, as it will be repaid out of the Million whoever 
honor may be Negociator ; but I need not add how necessary caution and 
10t be secrecy in this inquiry is, for if the smallest knowledge was to reach 
ation, them of our progress and by their spies they were to get at the persons 
atest vith whom I am concerned, they would no doubt by intrigue snatch 


amet the business out of your hands and take the honor of it to themselves. 


bring It may not perhaps be imprudent at last to convey by a proper person 
r til tosome of the Council, or by yourself if you think proper to the Duke 
that of Portland, that by the connections I have made here through your 
doe Interest, overtures have been made to me which if they will authorize 


h you You to encourage might be conducive to-the most beneficial purpose ; 


anything of this sort will enable us to proceed on sure grounds : It is 


soret, Proper for me to add for your information (but which must by no means 

(et ee ire) that the persons I am concerned with are the same who made 
rt of pee nthe ortugal, and in the same way they have offered to proceed 
6000 a th me; but the Portuguese Embassador (after the manner of his 
Ibe hay) having failed to perform some of his private engagements, 
ont et ne More particular in binding me to so large a payment at 
ol tin = Would otherwise have been expected, Indeed I could not 
us ew a em to hear of anything less than Ten thousand pounds till a 
A eien they gave me their Ultimatum as above. 


our of 3 i 
her Concerns here are quite at a stand, and according to 


thy W Law sj l 
a linignt eae the change of Government, must remain so for a 
Yet to come, as every person without a possibility of distinction, 
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that was ever upon the list of Emigrants jg Placed Upo E 
pon if 


vood reasons must be shewn why they were Crageq again 
(oho ; Directory: aceard: ae a 
be confirmed by the Directory ; according to thie A Cory U ie 


: oe Cen EUG l 
persons in this situation is to be placed upon the nov i this 


5 
cipal Bureau of the Police yan month, and in thay ta y 
appeal must be made to jt Dieutany expressing the ee of tity ‘a 
induced the Department to make the erasure : The f Casong Whig fo 
this process we have already gone through and nothin ormer Dart 


yeast 
was 

fina 
s piri 
are | 


the time which the form requires to compleat it, 
requisition can be made of the property we have a 
of, 


à em 
till then i aans bt 


gi Ctecty 
ot yet got Possess 


A ereater rogue than Auguste I believe is not 
fo) 


$ 3 SAA Upon ¢ ; 
the earth, he will cheat you of every thing if he can, a cone a prs 
force I see will bring him to any sort of reason she takes aq mg but deva: 


the present situation of affairs, but I am assured the time 4? 
off when I shall be able to compel this rascal to make testituts Not far 

I havc had the favor of your letter of the 17w% Ul 10), 
give me greater pleasure than the account of your 
bury which I have heard of from several quarters, 
of the Still’s I am perfectly well acquainted with ; bu 


tee nothing could 
cception at Sali. 
The disposition 
it I am rejoiced 


that M Williams’s attention on that day gave you Satisfaction, : 
M". Perreguax has undertaken to get good wine for You of the M 
sorts you mention, which will be sent to England atthe same time since 
he is sending home to Lt Malmsbury. cours 
Inclosed you will receive a letter from Doctor Scholl, it was accom- matio 
panied by one to me equally curious, he must be intirely void of better 
judgement or observation to send such letters by the post into France H 
at this moment more dangerous, because more investigated in this is, the 
particular, than any period heretofore. His remarks both in yout confir 
letter and mine regarding my long stay in France, are equally happy embu 
with his other observations, and proves him a man of profound knor: A 7 i 
ledge and penetration ; the only information I was desirous of obtaining aa 
from him was of the Wine he had spoken to you of, and how to get Be medi : 
Acoustic he had recommended to assist D” Lettices hearing, both : ae 
which, hotwithstanding my letter was written to him in good french, Rare 
he has been totall y deficient in. aul | terms 
My health is by no means good. I have constant head on | Ted 
pain in the Stomach, occasioned no doubt by uneasiness of lys | “ation 
and little exercise, I have been so much employed for pei | incline 
week past that I have [not] been outside the door : Suppose * when tion gi 
affair even out of question, you will casily judge of my tei | Olive} 
alter all my difficulties about your other concerns was as I i a ott J hay 
concluded satisfactorily, a Revolution takes place comp i deces | that o 
turns every thing I had done and leaves me, according n re monts | be the 
which are past, very nearly in the same situation J was Be wp) Moth 
280, Nay in some respects worse, for every person that wa 4 Yo 
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pE Ee 
must be placed upon it again, and how 
jist ing but sound reason supported by t 
4 na, þe ee ut remove a single name, this I a 
W gp can OU E Il will be compleated satisfactorily a 


ever unjust 
he strongest 
m assured we 
3 soon as the 


J am 
My Dear Sir 
with sincere attachment 
your obliged Hble Servant 
Nicu® Winurams. 


Nicholus Walliams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 


My Dear Sir,—I hope the letters I forwarded to you a few days 
since by a person going to England, will have reached you in due 
course before you receive this ; they will give you the fullest infor- 
mation possible of your affairs here, which cannot be changed for the 
better, till I have the pleasure of hearing from you. 

The report of the Lawyers whom I consulted regarding Auguste, 
is, that we can do nothing by him till the Erasement is compleatly 
confirmed, when there will be no difficulty of constraining him to 
embursement. 

I have understood to day that all expectation of a peaceable 
ature thro’ the former channel of Negociation is totally at an end 
tot does any hope of that description now remain but through the 
mediation you are acquainted with; According to the former, I have 
reason to believe they will persevere in having the full restitution they 
demanded, but by the latter I can venture to say, still better 
Tad 1 may be obtained than those you are already informed of : 
ae Ever at this moment I am sensible I could open a communi- 
tilted A most desirable nature, for they are in reality yet peaceably 
tion g0 TA the preparations are so formidable and their determina- 
Kes ieee that I believe a very short period will banish the 
0 have ose rom their consideration. From every motive that ought 

atone oo of the breast of an Englishman, I sincerely pray 
® the most ne will not risk the destruction of what I conceive 2 
Another Cam aPpy Constitution, on the uncertain termination o 
Hony paign. 
=No. 387 3G 
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Lam well acquainted my Dear Sir no X 
apprehension than yourself the portentous 
overspreads the political horizon of Kurope, 
to your will it would soon be dispersed by th 
lence. I pray to God our Governors may yot 
accept of your interposition, which I am fully conyj 
moment produce the most beneficial consequences ‘ 
J need not tell you what anxiety I shall feat 
you as every hour is big with events but will as Wl Te A 
T shall ever remain with the most sincere Attachme, nt My 
Your much obliged 1 
Humble Servant 
[Nicuozs 


he wil] 
cloud th ‘ With 
and wa A 


W 
Paris Oct" 12", 1797. y ILLIAMg], 


I beg my kindest remembrance to D" Lettice & Er 
will be so good as to say for me the same to Mr ; 
I shall be much obliged. 


hart audi yo 


Wyatt and Jr H | 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at T thill 
? neal, 


oe ; Paris, in the Temple Oct 224, 1797 
Distressing as my situation is at present My Dear Sir, it is ve 
considerably aggravated by a reflection of the uneasiness the à oe l 
of this letter will give you. But as I conceive it jg possible the e 
of my Arrestation may reach England by the News papers or T i 
you may hear of it by some other channel, I thought it best to giv 
you the information myself least it might come to you with a wone 

aspect than it really merits. 

Previous to the writing of my last letters of the 9t! & 12! Thad 
been informed I was denounced as an Agent of the English Govem: 
ment who came here to distribute money and otherwise encourage a 
Counter Revolution. As I had no concern with anything of this 
nature and knowing no words nor actions of mine here had any te ) 
dency of this sort, I paid very little attention to it, believing te | 
connections I had and the circumspection of my conduct would i) 
if an examination was to take place, be a sufficient protection against 
the attempt of any ill designing persons, nor can I now have a 
doubt, but after a proper investigation, justice will be done mea 
T shall be soon at liberty. in the 

I have been already here five days and my papers haye beet int 
R D the Police the same time, the examinațion 0 white ‘4 

: ound in them that can be construed to have any i a 
with the Government, stot N 
As I have not been yet examined my confinement 18 mt mts 
no person but Bertie is suffered to have communication 
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it ga 
moment, expect 


ording to the rigid measures of the present 
ace’ 
roof of my Inno- 


yore rom any interest or event but the admitted p 
reles? And although I Have th apprehension but this will Soon appear, 
Mou the injustice [ have already experienced, makes 
foo, the possibility of the contrary. In that case my Dear Sir 
ise admi J can with confidence rely on your goodness for the protection 
Jansie Bose situation otherwise must be truly miserable : Pro- 
f a fami ' now useless, but I may say, there is not one of them, go far 
essions Eon extends who is not as much attached to you as Iam 
sae ritten M". Williams I have been imprisoned, but on 
I at liberty, I shall be much obliged by your encouraging her 
4 ain pelief, as I am afraid the contrary idea would almost be fatal 
in thus and I hope many days will not elapse before I shall be able 
to C to you the reality of it. 
to Pci told the Room I am confined in is the same the late unfor- 
unate King occupied. Sir S. Smith is above me, I hear him frequently 
and we see each other in the yard but can have no communication 
together: Strong Bolts and Iron Bars are not the most agreeable 
Mae, but as Bertie ig permitted to go in and out, I am as well off 
as oan be expected in a situation of this sort. 
I remain My Dear Sir 
with most sincere attachment 
your very obliged Hble Servant 
Nrou: Wrutrams, 
Iam informed I was denounced by two different persons, I have 
great suspicion one is M". Auguste; and I think I am not mistaken 
when I conclude the other to be M". Stone, who I have no doubt 
you will remember fled from England some time since to avoid the 
Attorney-General. I had the honor to see this Gentleman once, 
who I learn was offended because I did not ask him to dine with me. 


ce. : 
cen reflectio 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill, 


I Masten My D £ Paris, Hoia d'Harcourt Nov 1%, 1797. 

mod = Dear Sir to remove the anxiety my letter from the 
yt; T was » mee of the 22 October, has I am sensible occasioned 
NY papers SA re abitant of that dreary mansion twelve days while 
tion at the in translated, I then went through a very close examina- 
Wel Rave th me ie was acquitted, with these words from the Judge. 
Your rere r it necessary, from a knowledge of the enmity 
Rsidence in ae ear us, to examine into the true motives of your 
Papers ang Pane any, and we are perfectly convinced by your 
Patriots of yp nquiries, that tho’ M". Beckford and yourself are 

your own country, you are not private enemies to this, 
an discover you have either written or said 
you have shewn you have had no view but 

362 


atding Public affai Ts, 
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ish of being instrumental in restoring ¢ 
a wisl 8 g the blessin 


two Nations ; we therefore ae sorry for the cont Pence 19 
suffered, and you are again at liberty to pure, Memeng 
brought you to France.’ Thus you see My Dae the conas ; 
through a very severe tryal without dishonoyy, Sir | ave. mt 
myself. either to s 7 
T am now excessively anxious to hear from , fi 
letters of the 9 & 12" Ult?, I sincerely pray the ou in teply t 4 
you without accident, as T consider you wil] be ieee lave 0 r ; 
of information that may lead you to great exertions 4 °Y Dos : 
a general peace and happiness to Europe, © Wards Test of | 
I shall again enter into your business Which was you 
of my coming to this country, and as the number ae he o feat 
rather increased than lessened by the ordeal T hat frie in, | 
I hope I shall yet make a successful termination a eae ti tion 
on return, to my country, to you, and to my family Ta i 
I remain ' toy 
My Dear Sir N dg 
with most sincere attachment E % 
your obliged Hble Sert, fe 
LN. Witty) sort 
Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill, leri 
It is now my Dear Sir near two months since I have had the disho 
pleasure of hearing from you, the reason of which I cannot imagine; count 
I have written you in that time six letters, some of them I conceit beth 
of more than ordinary import to our Nation ; one in particular of Y 
the 10% October I sent by your old servant Collin, and it was fill be ha 
of that sort of information which I warmly hoped would have enabled six w 
you to have been very instrumental in restoring the blessing of peace vait 
to our country. I know they were all safely sent from Calais and I contr 
‘have reason to believe they were as safely landed at Dover, if you 
have not received them, I am at a loss to know what sort of policy 
could induce the Post-Office or Government to withhold them 
from you, but if that should be the case, I now sincerely hope they [Pa 
will benefit by the information, and embrace the opportunity therein 
pointed out, to avert the dreadful calamity which I fear will other- 7 
_ Maise very shortly be at their door. It cannot be doubted that the 
peace with the Emperor will enable the enemy to seriously me È 
us with, if not effect, the worst of evils, and I know they atè i | which 
ee collect their utmost force for one decisive one rel. 
to deter neat Ree’ leaders never suffer the p ae ayo 
notwithstandin oe any project they have once reso. ee the post \ 7 sin 
bility of es e Superiority of our Fleets we have § ae i 
g their diligence. "end, 
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a deprivation of communication, I have suffer 
family and my other friends, I conclude a 
wE ot to public investigation, be It so, howeve 
gf si olings I must bear it, and, I am somewh 
ig to D Hon that I have under your influence, in that 
ee and useful intelligence that might have 
oT converted to the best of purposes. 
on a, nave pride that I am an Englishman, and a comparison 
4 Constitution with that of others increases my partiality ; 
of ae [ am as little subject to alarm as any man, yet I seriousl ; 
ou Ta Ministers are going too far, and if the same system ig pene 
fat ead ful I am persuaded will be the overthrow ; with this convic- 
ra, how much do I deplore that illiberal and unjust prejudice by 
which you are deprived the power of rendering those essential services 
to your country which I am sensible cannot be accomplished in that 
degree by any other man. f l 
You will easily conceive my Dear Sir how distressing my situation 
' have been for some time ; the changes that have taken place here, the 
anxiety of hearing from you and the difficulty of conveying that 
sort of information which I hoped would be beneficial, without 


ed, with you, 
ll my letters 
r hurtful this 
at consoled by 
case, conveyed 
been depended 


th my 


mut 


E incuring censure from one side or the other, have been truly per- 
l, plexing. I have undergone a severe scrutiny on this side without 
d the dishonour, and I have too high opinion of the equitable justice of my 
agine country to doubt their approbation of my conduct if ever it should 
neeive be thought proper to bring it before them. 

ihe Your private affairs here are now in that train which cannot 
as full be hastened by any exertion in my power and it will yet be five or 
nabled six weeks before a final settlement can be made, I therefore only 
peace vat to hear from you, when, if you communicate nothing to the 
and I ‘ontrary, I shall immediately return. 

if you I remain My Dear Sir 

policy with the sincerest attachment 

them your obliged Hble Sert, 

a (Pats) Nove 12%, 1797. [N. Wiass.) 
other- 


To Ni 77," . 

Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to Mon. Grandsire, at Calais. 
Drar Sr +. Paris 17% Novb" 1797. 
. 18,—I received Your esteemed favour of the 14" instant, 


the 
enace 
Jeter- 


t | “hich infor 
Me | vel, “ms me of Your safe arrival at Calais and of Your being 
ell I have 0 


ceived losers: on Your Remarks, that You have not been 
sincere, oa usiness You know of. The Conditions proposed 
een in You, every thing should have soon been agreed, if it had 
tiend, who ae Ower to finish. This is still the case; though one’s 

urns You his Compliments, assured me again to day, 


and 
ose A 
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that he would answer for almost every consequene 
hasten Yourself to get the giger side of the Water, in. 
those pieces, with which You did flatter Yoursels 0 
Paris. I beseech You therefore to make ever aes 
as long as there is no appearance and stil] less contin o 
will be enabled to make real proposals, You Cannot a 
offers, which could be made from other hands, shat Sue 
refused here. However I can assure You, that whate absolų 
have told You about a Messenger from Leg, no rea k t 
yet begun. goci 
As to us and all those who are, and who 
in this affair, You may depend that everything shal Concern 
done, which can contribute to make Your return pro a Will be 
long,and we shall do everything possible, in order ¢ © befor 


0 
hat i 
tly, 


O7 Thay 
ation have 


have been 


hat no 
p Othe 
you shall have the merit to conclude a final arrangement, T bu 
I am 
Dear Sir, 


Yours sincerly 


Mr. Dubois presents You G. H. Neon, 


his compliments and hopes 
You will have received the Letters he brought over and send to Yon 
at Calais ; he delivred the books to M". Perregaux, but did not write 
You by fear to compromise You. 


Beckford evidently took a keen interest in his agent's attempis 
to set on foot these negotiations for peace, and the neglect of which 
Willams speaks was probably due, not to the fact that he did not 
write, but that the censor of correspondence coming to Paris through 
the ordinary channels may have suppressed his communications 
Williams’ efforts at this time had been so far crowned with succes 
that he was able to send his employer a ‘ Note of the Terms” that 
would be acceptable to France as offering a basis for negotiation :— 


The Cape of Good Hope to be ceded to the English who are to 
continue to hold Gibraltar and all other possessions they had before 
the War, and the French to have no interference with the limitation 
of their Navy nor Armies. in and 
England to restore to the French and their Allies (Spam a 
Holland) every other Territorial conquest it has made 1n the Pr 
war. France will immediately receive from England an E 
who is to consider these as the Preliminaries, and who OM moy 
and settle with a Negociator on this side, every difouliy m 


7 Í P 
: x eaty 
arise, and endeavour to conclude between the Nations, ® Me 
Amity and Friendship. 


 guficien 
Upon receipt of this Note Beckford thought the me wh 
far advanced for him to approach the Duke of Portlan 
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oe vt 
if en to the Duke, who was at the Home 
Secretary, can only be explained on th 


nally acquainted with the former, 


Office, rather 
e assumption 


ave writt 
hoil A foreign 
hen a was perso 
he william Beckford to the Duke of Portland, 
Grosvenor § 
Wednesday, Nee ik a 

i jorn, Having, by a channel to myself perfectly authentic 
Be is a derstand, that the French Government, 80 lately de 
seen g d 12th October, were disposed to open a new Negotiation 

eas d finding from the Declaration of our Government 
tty ublic just after the time my Intelligence was allowed to reach 
ma fd the Basis, on which the French offered to commence another 
a Ei much more advantageous for Eng" than that of the 
r A aoiation, & such a one as would probably be thought 
W rable by our c ountry at large, I hastened to Town on the general 
appearance of the Declaration, n orae toranp oxe toimis NET 
E Tihe Communications which I possess. But no sooner had 
[on my arrival, finished a Letter, in which I meant to convey them 


GEL, than I received an Account dated the 22' Ult:, from Mr. Williams 
to Yo my Agent at Paris, thro’ whose hands had passed the Communi 
b writ tions alluded to, that his Papers were seized and himself, upon some 
soet & false accusation, was put under Confinement by Order 
of the French Government. Yesterday, my Lord, in a Letter from 
emis Paris of the 1** Inst : he acquaints me, that, as soon as his Papers 
which had been translated & investigated, & he himself had undergone a 
“det close Examination, he was very honourably acquitted of the Charges 
revel invented againtst him, & immediately set at Liberty with permission 
nd to prosecute the Concerns, which had brought him to France. 
ie As there is the strongest reason to believe, that Copies of all that 
> that A been communicated to me, relatively to the Basis, for a new 
oe ise ie pa aene hig papers, & as he menton not 
eat E , 2 the part of the French Government, of 
io I think ae passed through his Hands of a public Concern, 
tation e a Y, nent further delay, to communicate to your 
tho” ay ee asis or preliminary Terms confidentially proposed 
) a i 4 
esent Th, ita sone as follows : 
sadot one & Gin a shall remain in the possession of the Cape of Good 
range t Armies ki ter & be undisturbed in the limitation of her Fleets 
may torial Con Consideration that England gives up all other Terri- 
ty of quests, made in the present War, to France & her Allies.’ 
though + A ncouragement moreover held out in my papers, that 
ety 1 of the ae above are to be considered as the Basis 
y be 4 sive Hopes ‘i © French Minister will upon certain conditions. 
4 2 Something more favourable will be complied with. 
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I am in possession of some other Circums 
able moment, closely connected with the a 
Task the Honour of a personal Interview 
to communicate. 

As it appears from various Quarters, that MCA 
a residence of five Months at Paris, has, with the > Willia 
Days which false Suspicions had clouded, 
manner to obtain extraordinary Consideration 
fidence with the Directory, with two successive Mi ; 
Affairs & several Members of the Councils: & ee ISters of 
in France has for some time been treated with any aoe En ? 
of Privilege or Respect; I submit it to your Grace A 
Ministers, whether, all Circumstances considered his a Maj 
not be rendered useful to Government in the mee erviceg May 
To obtain all the requisite Authenticity to the ae aa Cris, 
should his Majesty’s Ministers think it expedient to fale Stated, 
upon my Communication, towards a new Treaty, it n any staps, 
that they give their sanction to a Deposit of six sou 2 aa 
with certain persons at Paris, connected with the French Gove 
I am so entirely convinced of the Sincerity of these (eines 
I am ready, without Delay & at my own risk, if any can be a ; 
to advance the Deposit in question with the consent of our ce 
ment formally & explicitly given. 

T have the honour 
&e. &e. &e. 
His Grace WILLIAM Broxrorp, 
The Duke of Portland. 


tances 


Condueteg fe ofa E 


esre f 
esty’ 


Beckford’s suggestion was not cavalierly dismissed, for, as will be 
seen from the second of the ‘ Questions to Council? printed below, 
the matter was put before Pitt, presumably by the Duke of Portland. 
Indeed, these ‘ Minutes for Recollection,’ drawn up by Beckford with 
his own hand, suggest that the ministers desired further information. 
or were at least willing to consider it. 


Minutes for Recollection. 


1. The Minister’s Note—8'" Vendemiare i.e. /29"" Sep". ; 
2. Mr. Williams’s No. 2 of Oct. 5¢ together with all Nagel’ 
and Mr. Beckford’s, to the Duke of Portland and M”. Pitt. 
st lie Offer of shutting M". W. up at the Temple. 
4. Minister's Office with Lord M—— Correspondence. 
5. Sight of M". W.’s Papers relative to Correspondence Ts J 
Beckford on the Overtures &c. by the Police at Pars Neen, 


GL Es bie 
disclaiming anything which appear’d in them on that Sub) 
Peace. 


Lettes 4 


w f 
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o ae 
; i Jh honourable Declaration in M". W’s favour when liberated 
onsi g, Th 
tr yi ple. E ie igs ig) 
” Whip pom the Ee erent Visits of M". W to the Minister. The Gots 
Ih On, fi t versation with him. 
jn Bb 3 to the Minister allowed whenever he should jia 
J dui 8 COCH: d it g 
; demand. 1b. oe ic. 
Lat necessary e eion for M". W’s continuing in Paris and going 
: na 9, Le jeased when all other Englishmen were obliged tate 
i Con. E aaa Distance. Nae 
wee at ten His continual Communication and Intercourse with the first 
p Ee ost confidential Secretary of the Minister & some of those of 
Deora, and most 
| j x ) p “rectory: 5 : 
el he z ae Berens Acquaintance with Albert, Bartlemy, & Thevellraye, 
ee The Confidence of the Former and great Civilities of the latter, 
wa E, Mr. W. must authenticate the Disposition of France to Peace 
ed, , Mr. 


he 17th—it having been declared to have continued so long 


Y step; j to t : 

ne Bast in the Letter to L. Thurlow. 

ou : ; 

A Questions to Council. 

eS, that 1, Can the Statement if published implicate Mr. B. with the Fr. 
pposed, ‘ Corresp™ Bill ? or any other Law ? 

Over 2, Will not the Duke of P’s and M” Pitt’s having corresponded 


with M". Beckford on the subject of the Letters from France, as 
they related to Peace, prevent their taking any steps against him, 
if the above Bill would otherwise authorize them not to mention 
their passport for M". Williams going to France. 

3. Is not their conduct so far a Sanction to M" B’s and M" 
Williams’ Proceedings ? 
_ 4 Can the Correspondence with France between Mr W and 
certain Secretaries be safely continued without Ministerial Sanction 
and it should inform the Continuance of the same good disposition 
to negotiate. 


‘ORD, 


will be 
below, 
rtland. 
dwith 
nation, | ae 
Ji At this time Nicholas Williams came to London, probably sum- 
Moned by Beckford so as to be at hand if first-hand evidence of the 
vv sation of the French ministers should be required by the Duke 
of Portland or Pitt, Williams apparently arranged with Nagel to 
| present him in his absence. 
setters f i 
OH, Nagel, at Paris, to Nicholas Walliams, at Mr. Beckford’s, 
Grosvenor Square, London. 


Paris 1* Decbt 1797. 


pM D: ; 
their fo 28 ine have just now received Your esteemed favour of the 
to A assure Yo and have not had time to see the Parties. I can however 

| ow the the matter is still open as when You was here, but You 


Conditions, on which You was to have the papers You 
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ask for, and which were promised to You, these 
they cannot be sent You a present. : would + J 
sounding the parties with You, and if you geo : 
procure immediately the means of fulfilling Y 
I will answer for it that on Your return here, Yon Sage 


ab the paw 


S busin 
other person should be appointed by Your Pee 


well, You accompanied him. You shall soo 
and in expectation of Your speedy answer 
and wishing You all success, I remain truly 
D" Sir 
Your very hble gw 
G. Hy 


n hear fr l 
i e 
with Your Sent; 


M". Hofmann received y“ 
Letter and the books, he 


will leave this in a fortnight. AOE, 


With the following letter the correspondence concluded :— 


Nicholas Williams, at London, to William Beckford, at Foun 


My Drar Sir,—Inclosed I send you a copy 
from M". Pitt last evening, by which you will s 
to have no communication upon this subject and are Undoubtedly 
obstinately bent on carrying on the War till they are compleatl; 
blown up. The overtures that have been made to Government 
through you are talked very generally of, and on the subject of the 
Assessed Taxes there seems to be but one opinion, that they will create 
the greatest disturbance and cannot be collected. 

As I have received this note from M". Pitt I conceive it likely 
you will alter the Paragraph sent me for the papers by Doctor Lettice; 
though I have but a very slight opinion of the utility of anything 
that can be put into the papers upon this subject at present and 
believe that the disorders a public knowledge of the truth might 
occasion would lead to that violence which might ultimately be as 
injurious to you as any one, yet I think the observations that have 
lately been made in several of the papers, as well as one in the m 
of to day, calls for some sort of reply couched in careful but w 
terms; and I think if D" Lettice was to get this done geug 3 
channel of M". Ja’. Goddard (who is very warm upon the e 
may be trusted) it will find its way better than throug 2A. a A 
T can take here, he has told me he has no difficulty with any | 

Editors. -_ ig 10 00 f 
a Soon as this bustle of S. Paul’s is over (for nothing jawin f 
done in any way till then) I shall endeavour to se ei 
converse with others here as much as I can, and o 
Wyatt with me to Fonthill as soon as possible ; but as 


of a note T receive 
ee they are resolved 
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might 
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ib London sooner than Thursday or Friday I shall hope 
„annot q' you any other Geita you may make, 
eat from ‘J remain My Dear Sir 
with the sincerest attachment 
your obliged Hble Ser: 
Bia Nion’ Wiirams, 
grosvenor 59" pecas, 


Enclosure. 
William Pitt to Nicholas Williams. 
Downing Street 
Dect 17%, 1797, 
Pitt presents his compliments to M" Williams. He has re- 
Note inclosing a letter from M" Beckford, but as does 
wb think any advantage likely to arise from the Communication 
l PA He will not give M" Williams the trouble of calling on him ; 
ees the favor of him to convey the Contents of this Note to 
\fr Beckford. 


wr Pi 
ceived his 


Lewis MELVILLE; 
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THE AERIAL PERIL 


Ture is a German proverb to the effect that t 
anything are those unbiassed by knowledge. Fora ESE Judea of 
doxical dictum I proceed to give my views upon io b his Pata- 
machines in war. © Use , 

It is apparently usual to start with an historical ope.» 
conformably, I observe that it is now over 3000 yon tors-q Cuore, sy À 
flew, or said he did, and his pupil, in the pers 3 since Daed 

; a5 $ ; person of his 
suffered a disintegration of his machinery in mid- Sa 
consequences. 

In spite of this implied warning nothing has «s 
such a fascination upon humanity ae trying ae ore Perce 
‘it wasn’t its job.’ The epoch-makers, however, are a - 
between, and, putting Daedalus aside as a liar (it is his fault a ; 
so long ago), one may safely say that Montgolfier’s efforts mae 
only real advance in all that vast space of time. Since Monteolf H 
day the attack upon the upper air has waxed ever faster and aa 
persistent, until with the advent lately of small light high-powered 
internal-combustion engines the problem seems solved so far as 
fundamental principles are concerned. i 

Tt is difficult to ascribe to any particular man or machine the 
honour of marking the latest epoch, though Sir Hiram S. Maxim's 
aëroplane flying-machine might possibly be singled out much in the 
same manner as the steamship Great Eastern ; that is to say, itliveds 
E before its time. His machine, however, never attained a me 
ae ae a doubtless posterity will attach more importante a 
De la eas a Dumont and Zeppelin in the airship line, a 

Do a a arman and Wright as regards aéroplanes. oan 
anticipated, on maD oreer an ig Ben yee K went 
Mamaa Za paper, the modern submarine in his on it 
Clipper of io Gee ve Sey Chat aS, i? ea fh ed @ | 
Hae A uds (which was what is generally no A 

The ai q orestalled some of our future ine 
are: the an ae ae ich coe ae ‘ship, © 
the Santos Dumor or ordinary spherical balloon; the a ap aroti 

umont, Zeppelin and ‘ Patrie’ are types, + 


A Tears, 
ar and Teaped the 


who 


divided 
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490 J form provided with small subsidiary planes and rudders, 
p elongate b a propeller worked by a motor: the aëroplane, of 


of jctuate ble; the helicopter, which consists in ¢ 
aE numerabie > í 


i he main of 4 
wps i afi propellers mounted upon axes which 
, „ more 


are vertical or 
pit ” actuated by a motor nt oe to screw itself up into 
peaty ” e at any desired height a tilted position can then he 
the Hs the propellers, thus enabling the machine to travel in any 
given © di ection or hover over any selected spot, 
? ticular dir es, the aërostat, being at the absolute mercy of 
. d, and dependent upon the amount of ballast it can dispose 
the WP 7 ardly to come within the realms of practical utility except 
d, seem ce - to Monday divertissement, whilst its more attennated 
as 4 aa hip: has limitations which handicap it severely except 
poue; p favourable conditions. The aëroplane has, at any rate 
mde es been welcomed with an enthusiasm which would 
ee, beatin were its centre in this country. 
PE speaking, the lines on which experiments with ačroplanes 
hve run seem to divide themselves into two. First, the aëro- 
he which primarily depends for its successful flight upon the 
adroitness in manipulation of the operator, who, by an intelligent 
anticipation of the direction of the diverse air currents or winds 
encountered, or by a prompt conformation thereto, balances his 
machine to suit the immediate necessity of the case, or, in short, 
‘trims his sails’ like the perfect politician. With apologies to Mr, 
Wright for the latter illustration, of such type is his famous machine. 
Second, the type which endeavours, by a scientific arrangement of 
planes, tails, &c., to adjust itself automatically to the diverse con- 
ditions which arise, thus sparing the manipulator as much as 
possible. 

It is, of course, and always will be, impossible to make an aéroplane 
absolutely automatic so long as nature is what it is ; and this being so, 
it will never be possible to travel through the air in any machine 
et long and careful training, which is a matter I shall refer to 
ater, 

The helicopter is at present very much in its infancy (in fact, in 
a meaning of the expression, it is not yet en lair), owing to 
a mor efficiency of its propellers ; but if we recollect what mei 
t even only ten ye ago, the present difficulty pe ; 
tnd surpris S 1n ten years’ time, be looked back upon pe pi 7 
the actual ee T of all the classes of flying-machines, short 0 
It should. ts E e helicopter offers the greatest potential advantages. 
any desired e to rise direct from an enclosed space, to hover over 

Pot, at any height desired, to advance, retire, or move to 
by a wide sweeping movement," and descend at any 
D ae even if surrounded with high objects. None of the 

ata can at present be obtained with an aéroplane, and 


esireq 
above d 
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art and under limited conditions My 


only in p a oe 
ae irostat or even an airship, 


stances by an at ea 
; EG a uses to which Sm 
Considering now the an aëria] a 


first and foremost, undoubtedly, there must be upp 
of every thinking person the effect which such wi 
I venture to think that there exists a very ex 
majority of people as to the sicu m certain phaseg of war à with ¢ 
among these misconceptions is that of the damage which can b “Mein 
‘ dropping explosives upon towns, ships, docks, or sane ‘ 
ings, such as magazines. Anyone who has been u u 
admit the extreme difficulty of distinguishing any 
amongst a mass of others unless previously he hag i 
of its position with reference to well-known feature 
by some peculiarity which would imply that the a 
there before.’ 

It must be remembered that a promiscuous dest 
ordinary buildings by the disruptive effect of explos 
little or no tactical or other advantage upon the att, 
is true that there exist certain buildings, &c., the dest 
in bulk, would certainly have a vast effect upon othe 
which I propose to analyse presently. 

I will suppose, however, for the moment, that the Object of attack 
is a powder magazine, a favourite topic. in up-to-date invasion 
stories. Now, in order to make certain of hitting the same by means 
of an explosive dropped from the sky, it is necessary that the aétial 
machine shall approach within a short distance above the object 
aimed at and hover motionless for a short time to make sure of its aim, 
As the magazine would probably (with certain important exceptions) 
be in a fort, the approach of the aérial machine would be heralded 
by its bombardment from a fusillade of rifles, and quick-firing guns on 
specially constructed mountings which allow of fire at any angle. This 
fusillade ought to putany correct aim on the part of the aéronauts out 
of the question, added to which, if they are in an aéroplane, which 
cannot properly hover, they would find it extremely difficult to launch 
their missiles at speed with any hope of attaining the object aimed at. 

Granted that they overcome all these difficulties and succeed in 
dropping their explosive on the roof of the magazine, it by no Be 
follows that they are going to do any material damage, as 1 a 
days of smokeless powders the contents of magazines do not Eo 
they merely burn harmlessly away with a kind of glorified put ra l 
approaching an explosive disruptive effect, so beloved of ha to be 
white illustrators. This is supposing the roof of the meee whieh 
of modern, i.e. of light, comparatively flimsy, constructam 
does not confine the products of combustion of the ee the rok N 
however, the missile from above should happen to alight “a evel 
of an old-fashioned magazine made of solid concrete 0r ®8 


0 
. 8 i 

p ma balen l 
Particular py; 
ntimate kn 
’S, Or unlesg 
eronaut haq ie 
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acker, though it 
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x nothing serious oes meus as the missile would ise 
feet | i any depth, because a pleasing feature of explosives is that, 
pone ae they choose the path of Jeast resistance, The explosive 
in oplos al a missile would exert its principal force upwards, and 
damage to the acronauts and their machine than 
-anything else. The only possible solution of the difficul ties 
tof roblem from the aéronauts’ point of view, so far as the explosive 
of the ee missiles is concerned, would be to enclose their explosive 
efect OF strong heavy envelope such as is typified in an artillery shell, 
Ti the same with a delay action fuse in order to allow time 
and pro ojectile to penetrate the concrete or earthen roof before the 
for the a the explosive contained in the shell, 
E who is going to carry heavy shells about in an aëroplane or 
other aérial machine on the very oft-chance of destroying a few 
id pounds of explosive in a magazine ? The same remarks 
apply to the attack ona war vessel, with the added difficulty that the 
vessel itself would be on the move, possibly as fast or faster against 
vind than the aérial machine itself. ; i 
The power of explosives from the disruptive point of view is 
generally much overrated by those who have never had an opportunity 
of studying the matter and of watching the results of experiments. 
My personal experience must be my excuse for having somewhat 
enlarged upon these details. 
The transport of masses of troops by means of airships is a matter 
which has apparently exercised a considerable attraction on manu- i 
facturers of illustrated serial literature, but I am bold enough to say 
that I do not believe this phase need be taken seriously. I grant, 
however, that under certain circumstances a raid attack from a 
squadron of airships each carrying a few men would have far-reaching 
consequences if properly directed. I shall illustrate this later by an 
example. 
Dealing now with the question of the transport of an army of, say, 
100,000 men by airship, I am of opinion that although the Zeppelin l 
airship carries nearly thirty men, it is inconceivable that any real is 
practical use can be made of such ships for this larger purpose. Fae 
ae for the sake of argument, that it is proposed to construct pe 
m C piy 100 men, it would require 1000 of such to g Fu 
tomething ete” 00 men. The quantity of gas for each would be | 
400,000 ee (the present Zeppelin alone requires, I believe. 
iy on cae gas), and I ask how is this going to be supplied 
hey can be ate In a few hours% It is impossible to suppose that 
Bs-makin 5 €d more than a few at a time in any one place, as the 
alone ta 8 p ant sufficient to fill all in a short time would in value 
Coal or dee Sources of any nation, whilst the necessary stacks of 
ea ais would be unthinkable, pÉ 
Swer might be made that they would in all probability be 
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Bod Digitza iy AN BAB} Folna henri Bae Panga 
Cee n T reply that youn ea see 
‘ rendezvous’; to y 3 py e aiil as m; eat 50m, 
ia piono in different places, but who is going to a ting 
general weather all over that country so that such 
can be assured within a definite time ? Much has been dezvoyi 
Zeppelin’s recent journey from F riedrichshafen to Munich ade of thy 
out a ‘ gale’ (no details of whe as y given) in the o ae ing 
a stable, and eventually returning to Friedrichshafen. a pen Without 
miles in all. But it seemed necessary rton mother hos wine 
with several special trains and a regiment of Cavalry, the 
airship being chased, after a vain attempt to descend = Te 
platform at Munich, for forty miles beyond, The ] 
the greater becomes the difficulty of handling it į 
breeze, and an airship intended to transport 100 m 
say, be of such stupendous proportions and cost 
defeat the net result for which it was designed... Ag Usual 
almighty law of compromise here again presents its inexorable f the 
To sum up. The game of dropping explosives (as such) for A 
ruptive purposes from airships seems hardly worth the candle i 
the transport of troop masses through the air is surrounded i a 
many difficulties, both mechanical and natural, as to be impracticable 
So far I have dealt with negative evidence, principally with a eai 
to removing possible false notions, in order, so to say, to clear the air: 
but I now propose to deal with the other hostile uses of aérial machines, 
which will, I trust, bring home to the apathetic the Importance of 
bestirring themselves and taking their part in a movement to arouse 
interest in the vital necessity for this country to take a lead in 
matters aérial, and to emulate, and indeed surpass what has been 
done abroad. 
The part which aérial machines will play in the matter of 
reconnaissance, scouting, &c., for their own side, will be sitfliciently 
recognised without fully dilating thereon, but I would observe that 
this rôle depends entirely upon the given fact that the Navy ant 
Army are not rendered practically useless by the Promethean method 
of attack, which I will describe later, and their effect and ee 
thereby stultified. Granted, however, that such @ terribly chaoi! 
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it will not eventually be possible to fit such machines W 
telegraphy apparatus. It would not appear to : 
for an aérial machine, once it has attained a certain hes” 
a set of wires, in flight, suitable for transmission of Her 
the Marconi or other systems of wireless telegraphy: 
the matter is one of extreme simplicity, provided, 


i matte! 
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ecautions are taken to guard the sparking 
pees pn These speculations, however, lie in n 
wit experiments. caie inah 
ame W what, in my mind, is the greatest potential f 
J now of a hostile attack from the upper air, a form of 7 
o dong atever way you look at it, can only be met, and dala 
ey py a similar system of counter attack, or by the threat i 
sp an intensified degree. 
5 ai ‘gafes’ in which our N avy keeps its valuables, such as Ports- 
ait Plymouth, Dover, &C., being fortified, can be trusted to look 
ue themselves. Doubtless, with their well-known desire to antici- 
Be rents, the Admiralty and War Office have already taken steps 
T provide ships and forts with suitable guns, designed to fire at 5) 
hough I believe, as already pointed out, the game of attacking 
such prey as ships or forts is hardly worth the candle. Butall England 
annot be fortified in like manner, and our huge towns and commerce 
lig open to a varied assortment of attacks, the result of which might 
vell paralyse the whole machinery of Government and thus render 
nugatory our predominance in warships. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
at the Mansion House meeting of the Aérial League of the 5th of 
April, very graphically illustrated the point by prophesying that in five 
years’ time our insularity, geographically speaking, would no longer 
eist, This view is of such vital importance to our very existence as 
a nation that it is earnestly hoped every Englishman will try to 
realise what it really means. Of what use are all our Dreadnoughts, 
past, present and ‘ future ghosts,’ if they can be contemptuously dis- 
regarded by the bold atronaut ? I will try to illustrate my meaning 
by an example. Š 
Consider the Thames from, say, Hammersmith Bridge down to 
below Gravesend. Every day within this space of about fifty miles 
lie, either in dock or stream, many thousand merchant vessels of every 
ae and description, from ocean liners to ‘dumb’ barges, 
a fe s ae are honeycombed with wharves, docks, canals 
ee eee which are grouped millions of pounds’ worth of 
es bee is : oe stores, gasworks, oil stores, &e., &e. ; _and 
le Royal ae y not least, there is Woolwich Arsenal, containing feet 
ming eee ee Carriage Factories and the Royal Laboratory, 
mite, ‘The a chief sources of supply of warlike material for the 
in the tte - = department alone is practically the only place 
W, without oe ne om where the cartridges for our Navy are made nP 
Royal Torpes n our Dreadnoughts are useless. Hard by lies the FA 
taining hice eae and not far off are the huge magazines con- f 
ad yet, with i of tons of cordite and other warlike explosives. ee 
Vita] supplies ese millions of pounds’ worth of civil property and 
tible of warlike materials, all of which are singularly suscep- 
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ee wo by fire, there is not one single fort or defensive ae 
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Tilbury Fort, of revered Elizabethan memory, 'p olitary a 


y. 4 nti 
4 . es . 
course, that the forts at Sheerness and in the y SUppositign ta 


T s 
not mention such spots, but I would guarantee that Pots, L shall 


wind and certain incendiary missiles, I could underta A & Certain 
whole riverside, including ships, wharv to i 
in a blaze in a very short time. 

Once a certain number of selected centres were alight at 
same time, uot all the powers of the London Fire Bri ala 
number of fire brigades, could deal with such a confla 
an easterly wind (which is just the most favourable for an att 
airships coming from certain parts of the Continent) and a tisi ack by 
the smoke and sparks and burning ships carried up Than i 
soon render the principal portion of London untenable and oral 
engulf it in the general holocaust. Anyone who has been to a ae 
big fire well knows how practically the whole of the available sat 
of the Fire Brigade is sometimes concentrated on one pile of building 
alone in an attempt to isolate the fire. What would be the result i 
say oven only a dozen fires were well started up-wind at spots which had 
been specially selected from a previous knowledge of their susceptibility 
to combustion, their effect on the subsequent spread of the fire, and 
by reason of their position being such as to hamper the concentration 
of fire engines whether afloat or ashore ? 

Suppose, for the sake of example, there existed, on the banks of 
the lower Thames, stores containing many hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of oil, and that an airship carrying a small well-armed crew 
descended upon this store in the early hours of the morning, blew 
holes in the huge oil containers, which stand up, usually well above 
ground, like gas-holders, thus allowing the contents to flow into the 
Thames. A single match does the rest, and there we have, with a 
rising tide, a river of flame from bank to bank (oil spreads ve 
quickly and bums, floating, on top of water), surging up through n 
commercial heart of London, devouring everything that comes i i 
path, ships, wharves, warehouses, stores, &c. Ina few hours i a 
Important part of London is a furnace. Of what avail then, evell ; 
the start, would be the Fire Brigade ? Nothing could stop na 2 a 
all caused by a party of fearless, resolute men with ie i 4 

airship and one match. The brain reels at the thought of tE | 
wholesale destruction which could thus simply be bioi ate A 
There are many other ways of attaining the same object Y 
reader can himself suggest, all rendered easy by aërial mae 
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n now to get 
5 A I 1 bl are crowds at a 
WY put try to magme London ablaze and everyone trying to 

tjon ; J 
stat! 


egoape ” eedless further to press the point I wish to make by piling 
ee This point is that by destroying the heart the F 
3. sea ; ; 
0) ee function, for 1t Js inconceivable that, with such a chaotic 
will ceas would follow the destruction of London, any coherent 
jate. 28 f affairs, either official or commercial, could continue. The 
ment might doubtless be removed to another town 
the destruction of the London banks and of all postal 
1 telegraphic communication it would be impossible to «Cary ae 
anc 


suppose the seat of Government removed to another toy 
pven 


other memberg 


wn, a 
-nilar state of affairs might be brought about there by a few bold 
o “ie It is quite possible to paralyse this country by other 
pe ian by causing a fire of London, but I do not propose to ‘ give 
the show away ” by saying how it can be done. Ihave no hesitation 
n stating that it would be quite possible by secondary means to 
render both the Navy and Army powerless m a very short space of 
time with half a dozen air-ships acting under a certain plan. Iam 
not romancing, and I make the above statement in all seriousness, 
Having sufficiently acted the part of the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
I tum now to the means of combating the dangers I have attempted 
todescribe. There can only be one possible solution, and it is to have, 
as Sir Percy Scott said at the Mansion House, a two-Power standard 
m aérial machines. This would have a two-fold eflect—first by 
putting fear into a possible enemy that two can play at the game of 
anal raids, and thus cause their own aérial fleet to be kept in home 
airs for reconnaissance, scouting, and defence work; and secondly, by 
keeping a moiety of our own air fleet for this purpose, and despatching 
the remainder to act as raiders, or as scouts for our marine fleet, if 
sich things as marine fleets survive the next few years’ changes in 
methods of warfare, There is no reason why our battleships and big 
ae should not carry aérial machines as part of their equipment 
3 a T very distant future, in the same way in which (in the form 
aa : A aerostats or kites) they at present form part of the equip- 
Dot on] a ae These naval addenda would be of very great value, 
We of aig eo aisance and scouting work, but also for the pur- 
Tonem K in the accurate direction of the artillery fire of the ue 
8 the eyes r p ardmieriis. A further use of aérial machines Ke pe 
Approach, an a Heet would be for the purpose of giving warning of the 
it jy ares movements of submarines and of the position of mines, 
N fed fro a oe Tatively easy matter to “ spot’ a submarine or mine 
| logy, Ta Aetion in the air some distance above the water. During 
®) too, the aerial machines could rise above the fog bank 
3H 2 
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means which do not present any very apparent f Undamenty) se” up] 
Many other spheres of usefulness will doubtless p a Hout 
for such a combination of marine and air ships both in es thems, ! 

But what are we doing ee Onpa rison with other l Pease | 

study this pregnant question A The G termans, all honouy is i 

stimulated by Count Zeppelin s earlier failureg and gy oi t 
tributed by public subscription in a few weeks nearly we oth § 
assist him to retrieve his former disasters and push forward u l tg i 
experiments. What is at the root of all this enthusiasm in a fresh ; 
Is it due to a sporting or commercial instinct? Tf a duty! k 
the conviction, right or wrong, that if Germany can gain co solely to r 
the air, this will at once stultify our command of the sea eo of j 
no getting away from the fact that the whole population of mE ig t 
realising that the victory in the game of Dreadnoughi building me , 
lie with the nation possessing the longest purse, sees in the aa p 
way of becoming supreme at less expense and very soon ; ae 0 
frenzied haste to subscribe is stimulated by the knowledge that it il : 
be many years before we or others can attain the experience aa v 
already possess. They very rightly recognise what is apparently aH i 
generally recognised in this country, especially when anything new js ‘ 
in question, that money will not buy experience. : 

The Wright brothers, I believe, worked for eight years on their is 

d - machine, and now look at the result ; every failure they recorded was af 
an advance in experience. Does any one suppose that if we ordered th 
a hundred Wright machines, they would be of any use to us? By no e 
means ; but a hundred Wrights would be a national asset of untold op 
value. 

The training of an aëronautical corps is a long and arduous ou 
task, and if a start were made now it would be months, nay yean, of 
pethaps, before we possessed a body of men competent to handle an an 
aérial fleet, even if we had the machines ; for it must be remembered Cle 


that only a small percentage of students will ever become experts 
There is an extraordinary trait in the English character, dating bo 
early Anglo-Saxon times, the essence of which is that we apponi 
certain gentlemen to look after the government of ourself 
that we may pursue our particular avocations in peace ar AHA 
Consequently there is a strong tendency metaphorically to r tw 
hands and say ‘Oh, I suppose it is all right; the Governme? 
take it up’; whatever ‘it’ may be; or, ‘The Government oe e 
take it up. This is evidenced in many ways, and it is pae 7 
to the newspapers to create public opinion: a wrons y 
dangerous passions are often aroused, particularly # ey as 
are at issue. But there are occasions when the Press er 
call attention to a certain state of affairs, and endeavour 10 i 
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f the people to a sense of the danger of apathy and the 
e action. Such an occasion arises when no question 
hereon and the object is the safeguarding of tke 
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g% or immediat 

pet gy hinges * 
Ci 


popite - that occasion is present, and the danger which threatens 

nA „s ig a very real one. There is not a moment to ives 
this our 
K must Be ove the terrible handicap of lost time and regain the laps 
wer ean in the race. Our rulers, who, after all, are the Pe 
T O io, must be made to appreciate what the nation feels is 
of the i of them. In their hands the people have placed their trust 
fe bo them for immediate action. For the price of a Dread- 
ld purchase many an aërial machine. What matter if 


we cou 
= mg? 45 . . 
f date in a few years’ time; battleships soon become 


forethought. n ee : 
It is usual to end a ‘ stir-up ° article with a peroration. My mind 


is s0 full of them that I cannot choose; therefore I content myself 
by saying that whilst writing this I read in a newspaper at the com- 
mencement of an article on the Flying-Machine Trade, ‘The builders 
of aéroplanes in Paris and its neighbourhood could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand six months ago. To-day there are fifteen 
“factories” in full operation . . . and over 60,0007. in prizes will be 
open to competition in the course of the year’ (in France). 

In another newspaper, tucked away in a corner, and shouldered 
out of place by two full columns, one a detailed account of the feelings 
of certain members of the crews of the "Varsity boats, the other an 
article on golf, is a small paragraph to the effect that in a short time 
Germany will have twelve dirigible airships. If this be true! 


$ 


T. G. TuLLocH. 
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IN INDIA Ne 
f 
¢ 
1 
Ly September 1907 a Royal Commission was appointed b 
Secretary of State for India ; to enquire into the relations now a i 
for financial and administrative purposes between the Supreme aun 
ment and the various Provincial Governments in India, ang a J 
the Provincial Governments and the authorities subordinate tc c 
and to report whether, by measures of decentralisation or othery ao) N 
those relations can be simplified and improved, and the A N 
government better adapted both to meet the requirements and mame 9 
the welfare of the different provinces, and without impairing its d 
strength and unity, to bring the executive power into closer touch 
with local conditions.’ 7 
The Commissioners finally appointed were : | 
C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., Under-Secretary for India, now Financial di 
Secretary to the Treasury. pi 
Sir F. S. P. Lely, K.C.LE., C.S.I., late I.C.S., Bombay, and formerly y 
Acting Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
Sir S. W. Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S., and Member of Council, ! 
Bombay, now Member of the Council of the Secretary of State. ti 
R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E., late LC.S., Bengal. 
W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.LE., I.C.S., Madras, and Secretary to the Gover na 
ment of India, Finance Department. Y 
W. S. Hichens, Esq., formerly Financial Adviser to the Transvaal 
Government. , th 
H. Wheeler, Esq., I.C.S., Bengal, Secretary to the Commission. is 
With regard to the constitution of the Committee it 18 i 
regretted that while two members were chosen from the Pe i 
Civil Service, and a member and the Secretary from the Denei 
Service, there was no representative taken from the United ination i 
and from the Punjab to ensure a just equilibrium in the Pr 0 aa 
of witnesses and in the weighty consultations among the a spedi the 
the Commission. Such representatives would have Po gobs Be 


value in discussing the extremely important question © 
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490 Council for Lieutenant-Governors, and ¢ 


governor ental problem of the utilisation of vil] 
put CAA mmittees in administration, Sir Phil 
pd thet i Provinces as well as Bombay. 
the Centra ort of the Commission was issued at the end of Februar 
The ey porate and most carefully and conscientiously com ae 
god is 20 E a was drafted in the main, it is understood, by Mr Y B 
Jocument: ossessed special qualifications from his long secretar 
Meye™ eth in Madras and with the Government of India, and 
experience ceptional knowledge of India generally, derived a the 
from i ie Ee elip of the Imperial Gazetteer and the lone tours 
cours? e in connexion therewith. 2 : 
i aghout the Report references are given to the answers of the 
aes witnesses who were examined. 
Like Commission assembled in India on the 18th of November 
07. They held public sittings during seventy-one days, and 
examined 307 witnesses. They visited all the major provinces, the 
XW. frontier Province, and Baluchistan, and travelled 12.300 
i for the purpose. They obtained information from all sources, 
oficial and non-official, that could afford assistance, and invited 
directly and through the Press to give evidence various persons 
believed to be specially interested in the scope of the enquiries. Most 
of the official witnesses were selected by the various Provincial 
Governments. 

For the purposes of this article the Report readily lends itself to 
division into two general aspects which are of wider interest to the 
public, if not to the official expert, than the departmental divisions 
which the Commission were perforce obliged to adopt. 

These aspects are : 

I. Changes recommended to secure greater efficiency in administra- 
tion. 

Il. Changes recommended to secure political education of the 
natives of India in self-government. 

One important topic—that of the gradual substitution of 
Govemors in Council for Lieutenant-Governors—is common to both. 

Before entering into details a few observations are necessary on 
a mea of ` efficiency.’ There has been no more eloquent, 
ing peas ond convincing advocate of e ficiency than Lord eee 
Freed 3 Viceroyalty of India. In his speech on receiving the 

om of the City of London (the 20th of July 1904) he said : 


‘ae agree with 
aC ciency,’ 


he less prominent 
Hage communities 
Ip Lely Tepresented 


those who inscribe on their administrative banners the motto 
k Tt is Wit} peany conception of efficiency is to practise as well as to preach 
every aspe X this object that we have conducted an enquiry in India into 
emselyes, of the administration. First, we began with the departments 


Government in Ae we proceeded to investigate every branch of the 
25] 
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Tn his sixth Budget speech (the 30th of March 1904) he i 
Sad » 
. Bficiency of administration is, in my view, a synonym ' $ 
of the governed. Tt is the one means of affecting the People Ne ¢ 
and of adding only an atom perhaps, but still an atom, to i in their h 
masses. Isay in no spirit of pride, but as a statement of fact (PP ott 
been carried through every branch and department of the a din y Mat ref he 
abuses have been swept away, anomalies remedied, the ace Ustratj 2 th 
standards raised. It has not always been a Popular policy, but if P cke ed, a 
to say so, it has been whole-hearted and sincere, am at} 
is now moro familiar to me than that no one in Indi 
reform at all, and that = only ee of the peo 
itical concessions? ‘Those are not my views. I sympati es the 
ane aspirations of the Indians towards greater national a cpl 
thoir desire to play a part in the public life of the county - Butl do and wih 
that the salvation of India is to bo sought on the field of politics at the, 
stage of her development, and it is not my conception of stat esmanshin pr 
a cheap applause by offering so-called boons for which the p 
and for which my successors, and not I, would have to pay the price, 


a desires admini 
i istra 
ple is he who ives ite 


Finally, in his farewell speech at Simla (the 30th of September 1903 
Lord Curzon said: “If I were asked to sum it [the work] Up in i 
single word, I would say “efficiency.” That has been our Clos A 
the keynote of our administration.’ pe, 

Every energetic administrative officer in India will have felt the 
imperative call to worship at the shrine of this god—efficiency : to 
do all that in him lay to achieve the utmost in the duty that falls 
to him, to deal impartial justice, to collect the revenue to the last 
rupee, to arrest the criminal, to make railways, roads, bridges, schools, 
irrigation dams and channels, and so on through all the innumerable 
forms of work that material improvement and modern civilisation 
require, 

But all these things are done by initiative from above, by the 
abundant energy of the ruling race. They are improvements effected 
Jor the people at the instance and by the command of the governing 
race. In the initiation of them the people themselves have little if 
any share. 

Let us now take another point of view. As the result of a 
Western education which for the last fifty years we have given tot A 
favoured upper classes a new spirit has been evoked. Tt may" 
once be admitted that we have blundered badly in our system 4 
education, allowing almost the entire stream to be absorbed by Be ) 
and legal studies, to the neglect of science, mechanics, enei A 
medicine. But the men ae have educated on the linee cake 
chosen are there. They number only 1 per cent. of i ee 

population ; but though in number they are insignificant eal an 
an enormous influence through the Press, the platform, the The party 
the college, on the uneducated masses within their reach. jneiples u 
of modern India now desire to put into practice the pz g 
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ont that we have taught them, to shar 


p e in the goyern- 
to help to do things for them e govern 


selves instead of 


jg gal ; 


„ncede during the last century will slacken speed. Ifin Enga 
India ed urban or county council were informed that a trained 


wndly ee administration from India or elsewhere could be provided 
pty on full power, would run the whole administration for them 
sho, if AS te success, What would be their reply ? They would say 
ith compre ferred to manage their own affairs ; if they made blunders 

d be their own look-out, and they would profit thereby and 
ib woul selves for better results in the future, Much the same 
train besa in India among those who have heen infected by ata 
feeling i e West. The rulers of India have realised that changes 
mr made in the methods of administration to meet the new 
Bion ‘to unite,’ as John Bright said in 1858, ‘the Govern- 
Bi vith the governed.’ It is at this point that British reformers, 
nduding so many Anglo-Indian experts, find that they must part 
company with Lord Curzon. A stage has been reached at which 
political reforms have become necessary, and the granting of these 
reforms may involve some falling away from that administrative 
ficiency which has been the Englishman’s ideal. 

The reforms in the Executive and the Legislative Councils of India 
on which Lord Morley and Lord Minto are agreed, and which have 
sorecently been before Parliament, relate to the highest administrative 
machinery of the Government. Meanwhile the Decentralisation 
Commission have completed work which is mainly of another order, 
ind to their Report we must now turn. The rest of this article will 
bean examination of the question of centralisation in the Government 
ot India versus decentralisation in the Provinces, which affects 
administrative efficiency pure and simple. The measures which have 
been proposed, mainly to further political education in self-govern- 
Ment, must be postponed to another issue of this Review. 
ce au official pronouncement were necessary to justify an enquiry 
is oo of decentralisation in India, it will be found in the speech 

id af Maney’ Lord Minto, in closing the Budget debate on the 
oy 5 rch 1907. Referring to Sir S. Edgerley’s speech, the 
i marked : 


basin oni” Said as to the evils of centralised administration he will find 
Sthaps T g j fs accord with many an overworked public servant in this counto 
“Tent on S 3 feelingly as one who is called upon to overrule a Local Govern- 
| tR, y > Weighty matters as the extravagant purchase of a horse valued 
demang a 2 check the heavy expenditure entailed by the unpardonable 
i ‘iteously ace distant collector for the erection of a bathroom, and simul- 
i g World- guard the interests of India in connexion with the administration 

wide Empire. T do not think we can go on as we are. We can, 


g 
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T hope, do something to shake off the unnecess 


T ary c} 
Porhaps we are on the eve of new possibilities. 


By the Government of India Act, 1833, the Goy 
Council is invested with full power to superintend “Genen; 
the subordinate Governments in all points relating A and cnt 
military administration of their respective Prosidencig. “Ml ay 
Jovernments are required to obey the orders anq instr ae 039 
Governor-General in Council in all cases whatsoever, Te of 
Directors, however, were careful to warn the Governme e Coui of 
to distinguish carefully ‘ between a just control and a pett nt of Indig 
meddling interference.’ aae Vexationg 

At the present time the Government of India retain in the 
hands matters relating to foreign affairs, the defences of the a 
general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts and telegraphs ane 
accounts and auditing. The Provincial or Local Govan Ways, 
terms are used indiscriminately) nominally contro] orate ie (the 
administration, police, civil and criminal justice, prisons fhe ooo 
ment and collection of the revenues, education, medical al ani 
arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, forests and the su a 
vision and control of municipal and rural boards. But even in the 
matters the Government of India exercise a general and continuous 
control and check. It is clear that the Provincial Governments 
must remain subject by law to the Government of India, and through 
the same channel to the Secretary of State, but there has been a 
general consensus of opinion among the witnesses examined that an 
excessive interference by the Government of India has prevailed in 

matters of detail. The Commission point out the difficulties of 
administering a vast sub-continent—as large as Europe with Russia 
omitted—from a single headquarters, the diverse nationalities of the 
various provinces with different languages, traditions, interests, 
: planes of development, the need for a stronger feeling of responsibility 
f in provincial and local authorities, the importance of strengthening 
| the Provincial administration and educating the people by a knor 
ledge of public affairs. They afirm that future policy should be 
directed to enlarging the provincial spheres of administration, and r 
entrusting those Governments with a steadily increasing pe, 
the ordinary work of government. ‘The various branches of admit 
tration are Separately examined. 

Finance.—In the year 1904 an important change was © 
financial arrangements between the Government of Indi 
Provincial Governments. This was the introduction ° 
permanent assignment of definitely fixed revenues to each 
Government for the administrative needs of its Province: j 
ments will not be altered save in the case of grave Imp jgomelt 
such as war or prolonged and wide-spread famine, 7 ift . 


Y 


ow 


s made in the 
a and 
f a quasi 
Province 
joii- 
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pent 


palance 
roteste 


resen 


famine. 
dismissal 


expend 


allways, 


| toca), 


E at hh et A 


yd prove i the Province. The result is that a Pr 
al D 

peed no 
times 


ed, 1n 


groun j s ; i 
”aborate and very expensive cut-stone stables of a character 
O 


uite unn 
d against having his rent raised to meet the interest on this 
02 i ee improves its relations with Provincial Governments 
by ne the controversy that invariably arose under the old 
system & 4 
vere then made. 

An important and welcome change has also been made with 
respect to famine expenditure. i Until recently all famine expenditure 
yas compulsorily debited to the Provincial Government concerned, 
until the resources of the Province were so depleted that the Govern- 
ment of India had to step in and rescue it. Within my own recollection 
a case occurred a good many years ago when the Government of 
India sent an order directing that all the resources of a certain rural { 
board should be made available to meet the cost of a threatened 


| Me : h ; : 
| es ae while others, such as fees from registration, receipts 
E lce 


Last] 
tax, fores y, th 


a and 
Ussion desi 


=, finite contribution from the Provincial to the Imperial 


aa. 
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, experience to be largely too great or too small for the ; 

ovincial Govern- i: 

as has happened 

d Probably by 


t fear that the Government of India will, 
st, annex its surplus balances, acquire 
with a view to some special project. It will enjos t 
+. economies, and will not be hurried or driven, as hag also 
a to ill-considered expenditure merely to avoid the accumu- 
large balance at the pie of the official year. Ihave seen 
ds of a house built by Government for the use of a public 


ecessarily costly, which were erected to prevent such a 
being created. The officer in residence very naturally 


diture of capital. The Imperial Government under the 


t the end of the five years for which financial settlements 


This order, if literally carried out, would have meant the 
of almost the entire permanent staff—schoolmasters, vacci- 


nators, hospital establishment, clerks, &c.—of a rural board administer- 
ig a district as large as the kingdom of Saxony. Under present 
mangements the Government of India will credit the province 
‘xposed to famine with a definite sum calculated with reference to 
the probable famine expenditure, and the Provincial Government can 


Th this amount on famine before trenching on its normal revenue. 
en th 


e credit is exhausted future famine expenditure will be 


*qually divided between the Government of India and the Province. 
Certain hea 


ds of revenue, such as opium, salt, customs, mint, 
Post and telegraphs, are retained entirely by the Govern- 


» education, law and justice, and medical, are entirely Pro- 
the Teceipts from land revenue, excise, stamps, income 
d irrigation are divided between the Government of 
e Provincial Government. Some witnesses before the 
ted to end the system of sharing revenues and to 


ts an 


Very important objection to this proposal is that 
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vincial Legislative Councils will render it desirable tom the p 
degrees the number of the sources of revenue at pres Nish by ; 
between the Government of India and the Provincial ae divide f 
Sir §. Edgerley and Mr. Hichens specially emphasise Over, menty, i 
the whole Commission that the ultimate aim should be View of i 
Provincial Governments independent sources of revenge S1Ve the x 
separate powers of taxation, subject to the general control Some ¢ 
Government of India. O° Of the i 
Of late years the Government of India, being in pose i 
surplus revenue, have made large grants to various >on : : 
specially named purposes, such as agriculture, police, E 4 
This policy of ‘ doles ’ is strongly objected to in various quarters ion, in 
increases the control of the Government of India over the Provi B 7 
Governments, and leads to undue centralisation. ‘The Comic : 
however, consider that the policy of special grants should in p : 
circumstances be continued, subject to the conditions that the grant v 
should not involve any greater administrative control by the Gover. In 
ment of India than before, and that the views of the Provincial Govern. vl 
ment should be considered as to the relative urgency of schemes for for 
i expenditure. Sir 8. Edgerley and Mr. Hichens consider that the we 
policy of ‘doles’ is demoralising, and should be abandoned at the fro 
earliest possible date, but special powers of Provincial taxation are wa 
a pre-requisite. The greatest safeguard for economical expenditure me 
is that the authority which is responsible for it shall also be responsible Go 

to the public for raising the necessary funds. Sir P. Lely also dwell 
on the centralising tendency of the policy of ‘ doles.’ of 
The Commission draw attention to the minute criticism of the du 
Government of India in various financial matters with which the not 
Provincial Governments are concerned. In reviewing the Provincia | me 
| budget estimates, for instance, the Finance Department of the ae 4 a 
ment of India make alterations down to so low a figure a te iie a 
and much detail is required in regard to ‘civil works, whic a 
Public Works Secretary admitted were not required. pica ng 
A number of witnesses advocate giving Provincial a Cot | ing 
power to borrow in the open market, and the Chairman 0 aiid Pte 
tussion, Mr. Hobhouse, considers the present Be y apo“ tho 
Provincial Governments are obliged to raise loans for 4 F atoy | ino} 
through the medium of the Government of India, to be ae oth J tho 
and uneconomical. The Commission as a whole, howev® i available \ ot 

al 


e > 
that the Government of India require to draw on gee vale) : «ep 
money market for their loans for productive works, B 
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ate sources of 
or the Govern. 


i aa could not allow 
i A ineat to go bankrupt, the independent raising 
i not be permitted. These reasons do not apply to the 
: a 


ch have their 
borrow more 
jy 0 : $ : . The capital 
ch Ae f the chief Presidencies do, however, raise loans in the market, 
cites He prior tiie Provincial 
with ents are under restriction as to the creation of new appoint- 
DE g more than Rs. 250 a month. The Financial Secretary 
P ment of India concurs with the Commission in thinking 
w the eel Governments should have the same powers in thia 
that he, the Government of India, provided that the cost is debitable 
E or in part to Provincial revenues. Mr. Dutt, with good 
in , a 7a opinion, hesitates to accept this view, as he considers 
J ie Provincial Governments more liable than the Government of 
India to influence and pressure. aH 
The Commission demur to the minute criticism of other details to 
which Provincial Governments are subjected by the Government of 
India, They instance a case mentioned by the Bombay Government, 
who stated that proposals for the reorganisation of their subordinate 
forest establishments submitted to the Government of India in 1890 
were still under discussion, owing chiefly to alternative proposals 
from the Supreme Government which the Provincial Government 
yas unable to accept. This seems obviously a case which the Govern- 
ment of India should have left entirely to the disposal of the Provincial 
Government. 
Excise Administration.—It is unnecessary to follow the discussion 
of this subject throughout. The object of the excise is to put such a 
duty on alcohol as will prove a deterrent to consumption, but will 
tot lead to illicit methods of distillation and supply. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India have more than once pledged themselves not to regard 
the increase of revenue from excise as an object to be sought per se.’ 
4 a as a former Commissioner of Excise, I would remark that in 
da n really effective method of discouraging the consumption 
me ae be to make the revenue entirely Imperial, as in the 
itp en and give to Provincial Governments no inde a a 
A aena for the benefit of the province. At ae 
showa is be the excise on spirits or toddy (fermented pa ae 
inclined. be om 1n any district, the subordinate officers eee : z 
should aer lt a reflection on their own efficiency, which they 
y set about to remedy. The Commission, however, do 


‘| Not a e: ¥ 
G omen to have formed any similar opinion to that which I have 
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Public Works.—The Chief Commissioner Of there 
stated, ‘among the particular departments of the qn Proy; 
India which appear to be too rigid in limitin Gover UEA 


the dis 


i TET, : . ent 
head of the province, I consider that the Public Work. tion of k ( 
is the worst offender; they interfere in details to an part, a 
i irri At ? $ Pi re ror “4 E y e Nt 
is often irritating.” The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma Xtent Whig $ 


gav 


evidence. The Secretary to the Publie Works Departme tila 
e 
f 


Yovernment of India supports the view that th hs 
a substantial devolution of powers to the Provincia] G arriveg i 
ov 


«Amey 
Penditure sh a 
OVincial Goy 


ments should be given discretionary authority to refer to the 
cong 


architect to the Government of India at their pleasure inst Ulting ih 
bound to consult him with regard to all buildings Costin ead of being in 
Rs. 50,000. All Lieutenant-Governors should have the s eee than ab 
sanction which is now possessed by the Presidencieg of ete n 
Bombay. The powers of Provincial Governments to accept ENA F i 
pass contracts should be enlarged, and greater delegation of en mg 
to superintending engineers should be permissible, The Fert i 
with regard to building houses for officials where private houses Bh, i 
be obtained, and with regard to fixing the rent to be paid, shoul i : 7 
removed. In the single province of Bombay there were overa fate or 
references on these questions in five years. Provincial Governments pul 
should be allowed full discretion to employ outside agency for the con 
repair of petty buildings when for any reason the employment of the Sug 
Public Works Department is inconvenient or unnecessary. All major me! 
Provincial Governments should have the same power of appointing anc 
their chief and superintending engineers as is now possessed by of 
Madras and Bombay. i | 
Land Revenue—The Commission recommend that the major Con 
Provinces should have the same power as Madras and Bombay with mit 
regard to the re-settlement of the land revenue ; that is to say, they © Con 
should submit their proceedings for the information of the Govem | hay 
ment of India, instead of obtaining sanction beforehand. This was ben 
indeed laid down by the Secretary of State in 1875. i A 
Alienation of Government Lands, Mining Concessions, de. Witli a 
regard to mining concessions complaints were made of undue reei ‘| i 
tions imposed on Provincial Governments, but after hearing ; re 
evidence of Sir Thomas Holland, the Director of Geological peu, hy 
the Commission decided that no changes were at present dan | aa 
The rules as to mining leases have been recast since the tm®, es of f ol 
remember, when one of the conditions was that on the ter | obje 
nio lease the surface of the ground should be restored to its P! ito 
condition! A notable instance of an office-made rule. Inspeot™ | By 
Forests.—An important change recommended is that the me} the thei 


0 
General of Forests should cease to be a Deputy Secretary 
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490 , of India. That officer should be merely an adviser to th 
F of India and to the Provincial Governments and all t} 
B ro functions he now performs should be undertaken p a 
m Thi Agriculture Department, The danger of administrative 
neve? pments by the Inspector-General on the proper functions of 
paoros 0h e yernments will thus be removed. In certain matters of 
i cla Revenue Secretary and the Inspector-Genera] agree that 
l ces to the Government of India may he abolished. Mi 
inal ie c Department.—This department, the Commission observe 
sible for some unnecessary encroachments on the sphere af 
administration proper to Provincial Governments, such as 
afiecting public servants and the fixing of public holidays 
ovince. Lord Curzon’s Government proposed to curtail in 
„t least one Province the juaicial recess, which is a valued privilege 
; joyed by the judges who lead a sedentary life in a trying climate and 
i courts, but the proposal became merged in a scheme for 
revision of salaries, and will not, it is to be hoped, be carried out. 
` ione Province during the same period the Government of India 
interfered to cancel a concession of very long standing, much valued 
by public servants in out of the way localities, by which those of them 
vho could be spared from their posts were allowed leave for a week 
or possibly ten days about Christmas and New Year’s Day. In the 
public offices generally urgent work was attended to. The Commission 
consider that in the matter of public holidays it is unnecessary for the 
Supreme Government to limit the discretion of the Provincial Govern- fi 
ment in meeting the reasonable wishes of any class of the population, i 
ad the Secretary in the Home Department agreed that delegations 
o this sort might reasonably be made. 
Police. —]In 1902 Lord Curzon’s Government appointed a Police 
Commission which travelled throughout India and eventually sub- 
mitted a Report for comprehensive reform. The Decentralisation 
Commission desire to record their opinion that the general results 
me eed throughout the country as, on the whole; decidedly 
a te Ey consider, however, that the Government of India 
difering ¢ a ee m insisting on uniformity in Provinces with widely pay 
folk ee lons, and not sufficiently tolerant of departures, which ig 
a ae thought necessary, from the general scales laid 1 
tessar in TE ber and pay. Certain modifications are regarded as 
h matters of aay in practice to do away with act ese 
| tivity > of the ae - The Commission comment on the undesirable 
|} “India. rector of Criminal Intelligence with the Government 
] ject of anes this officer was appointed in 1904, it was with the 
Mo note. ee. ng a central agency for the conduct of special enquiries 
| Povincia ae Counterfeit coining, illicit traffie in arms, Jnter- 
i teit homes nuggling, and the operations, in Provinces distant from 
» of gang robbers and criminal tribes—all of which had been 


ig respon 
detailed 

ihe rules 
in the Pr 
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very greatly facilitated by the extension of railwa A May 
Tn proposing this appointment to the Secretary of Stag tel 
ment of India distinctly rejected the proposition th 5 
of the Director should extend to the MSpection of ge ; 
throughout India, and held that his tours in the P 
simply for the purpose of procuring information 
which his post was specially created. The Liey 
the United Provinces, and the authorities of other P 
of encroachment by the Director on the legiti 
functions of the Police, and the Home Secretar 
of India admitted that in one case at least the ¢ 

Education.—On this subject the Commission Point oup p e, 
result of Lord Curzon’s Educational Conference in 1901 aaa as the 
beneficial results of which may be freely admitted, at cae Beneralhy 
made to introduce a uniform code for European’ schon a 
Provincial Government can modify any of the provisions m i 
without the consent of the Governor-General in Council Bo a 
and Bengal have both complained of this educational bed of Prost 
and the Director-General of Education has admitted the vali ae 
the objections. A case is quoted in which the Government of aa 
actually interfered in such a detail as to whether there should sit 
joint or two separate playgrounds for two adjoining colleges in one af 
the Provinces. From Burma came the complaint that the general 
educational system of India was being forced on that Province Without 
regard to its special conditions. We certainly should avoid repeating 
in Burma the blunders of our educational system in India, The 
Director-General of Education admitted the narrowing effect of afilia. 
tion with the University of Calcutta upon education in Burma. The 
Commission recommend that Burma should have a University of | 
its own, and—a wise provision—that the indigenous monastic schoo | 
should be preserved and fostered. 

Medical and Sanitary.—The superior personnel of the Civil Medica 
and Sanitary Departments is drawn from the Indian Medical serno 
and is recruited at home. It is primarily a military organisation, 
and the officers who select civil employ are liable to be recalled to 
military service in case of war. The Provincial Governments t 


the Coven, 


under stringent control by the Government of India with es 4 
to these public servants, and so irksome has this been found i ‘i Q 
Madras and Bombay have urged the formation of a sep on e the ; 
service for civil requirements. The superior economy, 38 ee of ; 
army, of the existing arrangements has been the chief 1e8 tration : 
negativing these proposals. The head of the medical 2 nn Meds : 
of each Province is an officer known as the Surgeon-Gener Mg f 7 
and Bombay, and as Inspector-General of Civil Hospit hich bed si 


; which 1° 
Provinces, Some years ago a Provincial Government of woke 
the right of Nominating an officer for this appointment, a } 
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| nomination if the first was rejected, proposed for this high 
K inguished officer who was intimately acquainted with the 
) The Government of India disallowed the nomination an 
Me he right of the Provincial Government to a second hominatic n 
P iy directed e Preig of a somewhat senior officer 

“il 4 distant Province. we pee officer afterwards obtained 
“i important pal appen e fa england. Such contretemps 
1 not always easy to avoid under a centralised system, but they 
a forcible argument in favour of a method of decentralisation 
h the Government responsible for the administration of a 
all have the power to select its own agents, officers, and 
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are no 
resent £ 
under whic. 
Province sh 


subordinates. PANE ' pi bp 
As regards this branch of the service the Commission recommend 


that the Provincial Governments shall have full freedom of selection 
from among the officers who have been promoted by the Government 
of India to be Colonels, and this reform should certainly be adopted. 
Great pains are taken in the Home Department, as I know from my 
own experience when in charge of it, to ascertain the merit of the 
various medical officers throughout India and Burma, and their fitness 
for promotion to the rank of Colonel. The Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service is of course the adviser of the Government of 
India in these matters, and submits with his recommendations all the 
evidence procurable regarding the officers concerned. The Commission 
make a number of other recommendations for lessening the interference 
of the Government of India with the staff in the different Provinces. 
One of the most important of these is that medical officers employed 
in jails, in sanitary work and in medical instruction, and as chemical 
examiners, &¢., should all be selected and promoted by the Provincial 
Government concerned. The Government of India will prescribe 
general qualifications, and if a Provincial Government cannot find a 
suitable man among its own stafi, will assist in obtaining one from 
another Province. The Commission comment adversely on the order 
of the Government of India withdrawing the discretionary power 
of the Provincial Governments relating to the acceptance of fees for 
private work by particular medical officers. The tendency towards 
ee is shown in a proposal of the Imperial Sanitary Com- 
ae Poi sanitary officers throughout India should be directly 
Ua a the Government of India and that an Imperial service 
Tas ae fgineers should be created. The Commission point out 
vincial Go Proposals invade the administrative functions of the Pro- 
Tnperial ce and are not in accord with the terms of =: 
tha Be y Commissioner’s appointment. They o A 
missioners a Governments should appoint their own Sanitary om- 
nae fortiori the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. ; 
Y salutary recommendation is that the Sanitary Commis- 


Slonerg 
; of the Several Provinces should meet occasionally in conference 
Gu IXV—No, 387 31 
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to compare notes and communicate experi ences, “i lay 


The same course might with ady 


and results. ; l 
ation Engineers, Directors of A 


of Puji: 
Si her Proy È 
ave, wit . Cia] 
h ecellong, aM 
"The 0a, el 
hould be 


at every assist 


recomm ! i 
to visit centres of Imperial research, and th 


ake their visits of advantage. 


en 
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er i wy 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Excise and Salt, and Geological Sur 


prime duty of these functionaries is to act as advisory officers 

Government of India and to the Provincial Government, 
clearly laid down that their appointment is not to involve ad 
interference with the latter. In their favour it is urged th 
tralisation progresses the Government of India must 


the 
S, and it i 
Thinistratiy, 
at as decen- 
have some 
he different 
e learnt only 
occasionally 


Provinces, and to bring to their notice matters which can b 
onthespot. Their knowledge of the various Provinces will 


` enable them to advise the Government of India against prescribing 


for one Province methods suitable to another, a drawback which is to 
a certain extent inevitable with a member of the Viceroy’s Council 
or a Secretary to his Government whose previous experience has been 
im one Province only. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson drew attention 
to the danger that the appointment of these expert Imperial Inspectors: 
General might result in the centralisation of administrative functions 
in the Government of India. The Provincial Governments and thei 
chief officers were almost unanimous in their apprehension of adminis: 
trative interference by Inspectors-General, and the Commission 
express the opinion that this dread of official intrusion ‘loomed so 
large in some Provinces as to obscure the undoubted benefits which 
might be secured.’ I remember that one Provincial Government i 
its alarm refused to permit the head of one of its departments to ne 
any semi-official correspondence with the appropriate Imperial zi a 
tor-General, and required all the resulting official correspondence sie 
forwarded for its perusal. This was certainly an exaggerated T 
of official mistrust. The next step logically would be to oe 
personal interview between the functionaries except in the P E f the 
a shorthand reporter! The Commission define the fune earch 
Inspectors-General to be the charge of experiment as eat 
undertaken by the Government of India, and the ae alisha 
co-ordination of subsidiary research in the Provinces, the e5 
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+ bureaux of specialised knowledge and the dissemination thereof, 
i furnishing of information and advice to the Government of India 
the + a, 


he ready assistance f o Governments and their officers, 
“ill inspection throug A wer i He Tnspectors-General should 
have n° adminisbralive au T a in the rovinces, or be regarded ag 
n any Way the caren ead of their special departments, The 
Government of India s ould aed all appearance of using their expert 
advisers to coerce Provincial Governments to adopt reforms which 
the latter are not ready to welcome. It 1s recommended that if on 
she advice of an Inspector-General a Secretary to the Government 
of India proposes that a Provincial Government should be overruled, 
the case should be forwarded to the Provincial Government with the 
remarks of the Inspector-General and the Secretary for consideration, 
yefore the Government of India finally deal with it. 

The Commission emphatically recommend occasional visits by 
members of the Viceroy’s Council and Secretaries of the Government 
of India to the Provincial capitals, and would like to see some 
relaxation of the restrictions which have been imposed on the tours 
of these functionaries. These tours take place during the interval 
occupied by the transfer of the Government of India offices between 
Calcutta and Simla, and afford the members of Council the only 
means of a brief respite from work during their five years’ tenure 
of office. The Viceroy himself tours during the same interval and 
his Executive Council does not meet during his absence. In 
these days the telegraph enables free communication to be made on 
all important matters of business. The restrictions referred to were 
introduced towards the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, but the 
objections to what on the face of it appears to be an admirable method 
of enabling high officials to meet and discuss personally important 
matters of business have remained an enigma. The absence of secre- 
taries on tour is open to the criticism that they are the mouthpiece 
of the Government and should therefore be available at headquarters, 
unless special arrangements are made for their absence. But even in 
their case journeys to other Provinces may be desirable, as, for instance, 
In the case of the Secretary in the Public Works Department, whose 
opinion as an engineer may have been requested on some work designed 
Orin progress. As regards the Members of Council the restrictions 
on their touring were so far as my experience went little else than nomi- 
nal, and are now, it is to be hoped, nothing more. The wise suggestion 
‘ es that when any question of general reform is under consideration 
ss ae for the Government of India to appoint Commissions or 

an ces to deal with it, rather than to act onthe advice of Inspectors- 

w 6 Any development of policy or increase of efficiency resulting 

Govern ommission’s labours should enable the future control of the 
ment of India to become more general and less centralised. 


uislation, Tt, ig obvious that the existing control over Provincial 
312 
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tained, and this is the more needf ul as under Lord Morle 
there will no longer be an official majority in the Pp oun Ani 
Councils. The proposals for decentralisation made f 
Report will involve a very large amount of legislation 
the Commission discuss at some length whether this sho i alls 
(a) by a general Decentralisation Act, containing in Bh d 
h have to be amended in every Act which is ae 


on det 


uth n 

me te . of Tae Y 
the Provincial Government concerned. The decisi 18 or of 
dissenting) is in favour of the latter course, which h 
dents in its favour, the last and most important bein 
Civil Procedure Code, which includes in the body of the A 
general and uniform principles, while minor matters are ae Hi 
rules which are to be framed by each High or Chief Count, on 
delegations of authority will be published for a reasonable ie 
to allow of objections being made and heard, and no delegation et 
be permitted in the case of Acts which have been in force for ae 
five years. 

Reports and Retwrns.—Much good was effected by Lord Curzon 
in curtailing the number and the length of administrative reports and 
returns, but much still remains to be done. The fact is that every 
authority which receives and has to review a report feels bound to say 
something, and the easiest, though not the most sensible, thing to say 
is that the report is deficient in this, that, or the other detail, and 
that in subsequent reports these defects ‘should not be allowed to 
recur.” But no one, or hardly anyone, eyes a report with a view to 
curtailing it in future. Occasionally returns of an absurd character 
find their way into the list. Many years ago I remember having to 
fillin an annual return to be sent to the Secretary of State showing 
in pounds avoirdupois the quantity of carpentry executed in the district! 

Parliament is now responsible for throwing an increased amount 
of work, sometimes of a very troublesome character, on the Int 
administration. In the five years ending 1902 the number in 
tions asked on Indian affairs was 198 ; in the five years ending 19 fe 
number asked was 486. The number of communications sent oe 
ees) of State in connexion with questions in Pana ie 
53 and 309 in the same two periods respectively. The pe 
would institute fresh enquiries, such as Lord Curzon made, "i vould do 
ve 3 educe further the present mass of returns and reports, 2% sect 
eriep enicdically at intervals of a few years, and wot gia e 
the necessity for all the reports and returns now fu 
ee of State, some of which might in the opinion rut 

overnment of India be dispensed. with. The 


Ndian 


n 


rnishe 
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part Í of their Report vue proposal to condense into manageable 

yass the various administrative codes and manuals, Those issued 
comp ngal Board of Revenue for instance number between ¢ 3 t 
Hy volumes. On the military side the Indian Army Re a y 
similar library until they were examined and conden a 
vents #20 by General De Brath during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. a 

Comments on another department not dealt with by the Commis- 
Hon, and on the eeo vee, in favour, under certain conditions, 
of Governors-in-Council in lieu’ of Lieutenant-Governors, and with 
regard to wider gel ponar for villages, rural boards and munici 
palities, must be reserved for another issue of this Review. 


and thi 
filled & 


A. T. ARUNDEL. 
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Wuar a striking book might be written on the irony of 
: gnant example of it is afforded by th events! 4 
poata PE Ennn . s , > “2 posthumous ji. 
_J trust the expression may be pardoned—of Thomas Cs i tisto 
we may judge from his works, no man ever lived who hall yle! If 
utter contempt what is called public Opinion ; no nail 1 mor 
have shrunk with greater loathing—the word is not ae Would 
from allowing his private affairs to be canvassed by the yee 
seven millions of people, chiefly fools,’ as he esteemed them a ; 
whom he dwelt. But no sooner were his old sad eyes close d in ea 
than his own familiar friend, in whom he trusted, began to ‘Walk 
to all mankind his most intimate and personal concerns, The Reni 
miscences achieved such a succes de scandale—the most profitable 
kind of success from a pecuniary point of view—as to encourage 
Mr, Froude to proceed with a Life in four volumes, which had a greater 
success still—of the same kind. Further revelations were made by 
` Mr. Froude in the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, which 
appeared in 1883, and in the pamphlet My Relations with Carlyle, 
published by his son and daughter in 1903, after his death. It is not 
now necessary to discuss in detail these performances of Mr. Froude. 
The “twenty-seven millions ’™—the original figures may as well be 
left to stand—are not such fools as Carlyle took them to be. When 
the world thinks long enough about a thing, it generally comes to a 
right conclusion. ‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ’ is true in another 
sense than that in which the words were written ; and the judgment 
on this matter has been given with no uncertain voice. Still a few 
words about it are necessary here, in order to make plain the position 
of those who have published the two volumes now before me, % 
to vindicate their action in so doing. Me i 
The greater part of the second volume of the Remisen i 
made up of what Carlyle called ‘A Bit of Writing,’ entitled A 
Welsh Carlyle,’ the publication of which he had most ee the 
bidden in a most characteristic document. Mr. Froude ass. 


. z rat ] comm! 
this stringent prohibition was subsequently cancelled by ora i 
7 Ae Alesa 
| The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, edited by 


Carlyle. Two volumes. John Lane. London, 1909. 
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ina Padé to him,” but produces no evidence in corroboration 

Vi assertion. We have only Mr. Froude’s word for it. Now what 
Dien ; T , J E 

f Jue of Mr. Froude’s word ? That is a question which I was 


pie ye Oren 
j to consider fourteen years ago, when writing in this Review. 
: d I prefer to repeat now what I said then, because I much doubt 
and + Po eee aE Bree pa : 

whether with the larger knowledge which I have since gained of 
fr, Froude’s methods, 1 could express myself anew with the same 


centleness and moderation. 
ai 
o 


`r nay proper r : 
[take it that Mr. Froude ae properly be ranked among the greatest masterg 
of word-painting 1n the English language. There are passages in his w 


. rritings 
hich have seldom been surpassed in splendour of diction and dramatic ae 
Pit here all the praise that can be honestly bestowed upon him ends. He wag 


incapable of critically investigating facts. Nay, he was incapable, congenitally 
incapable, I believe, even of correctly stating them. A less judicial mind prob- 
ably, never existed. There is hardly a page of his which is not deformed hy 
passion, prejudice, and paradox. He is everywhere an advocate, and an utterly 
unscrupulous advocate. His predecessor in the Chair of Modern History at 
Oxford once said: “ When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of any matter 
we know, at all events, one way in which it did nof happen.’ I think this was 
too strongly said. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the father of lies himself 
sometimes tells the truth: ‘ Interdum diabolus veritatem loquitur.” I would 
put the matter somewhat differently. It has happened to me, in the course of 
my own poor historical studies, to go over much of the ground trodden by Mr. 
Troude. And the conclusion to which I was long ago led is that it is never 
safe to accept any statement upon Mr. Froude’s mere word. 


The Lije oj Carlyle, in the first volume of which Mr. Froude used the 
prenuptial letters of Carlyle and his wife—notwithstanding his strict 
command, “Let no printing of these or any part of them be thought 
of by those who love me ’—was undertaken in the teeth of the sen- 
tence in the Will: ‘Express biography of me I had really rather 
that there should be none.’ It is unquestionable that these words 
set forth a view strongly held by Carlyle. In his Liye of Sterling he 
mote, “Why had a biography been inflicted on this man ? Why 
had not no-biography and the privilege of all the weary been his 
lot?” And again: ‘How happy it comparatively is for a man of 
‘ny earnestness of life to have no biography written of him, but to 
return silently, with his small sorely foiled bit of work, to the Supreme 
Silences who alone can judge of it or him, and not to trouble the 
m™lewers, or greater or less public, with attempting to judge it.’ 
ee: ‘I still mainly mean to burn this Book before my own depane 
ae nat I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, and an indolent excuse, 
Not yet; Wait, any day that can be done! "—and that it is possible the thing may 


et behind me, legible to interested survivors—/riends only, I will hope, and with 
i “Y curiosity not unworthy! ye 

as es event I solemnly forbid them each and all, to publish this Bit of es 

hee here; and warn them that without Jit editing no part of it shou : e 

nines (nor as far as I can order, shall ever be); and that the jit editing of perhaps 
3 enths of it Will, after I am gone, have become 2mpossible.’ i : 

finds poker 1895. The article was called ‘The New Spirit in History,’ and now 

Place in q volume entitled Essays and Speeches. 
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~ Celusiong any 
> Nor will un 2S ang 


ers 
han Dle. norisi f e could guess stang, 
nor was it found indispensable ; nor is it now, for any but an ida see at them, 


able, were it even possible. Silence, and go thy ways elsewhither 1 S Profi. 


These utterances—they might be multiplied if Space allow 1 
quite in accordance with the words which I have quoted os =ar 
Will. Mr. Froude’s assertion of their verbal withdrawa] po 
lacks corroboration. Utterly 
The manuscript of the Letters and Memorials of his Wife, a Sel 

tion prepared by Carlyle, was bequeathed to Mr, Froude i 
testator solemnly requesting him to ‘do his best and wisest ia T, 
matter, and leaving to him, in conjunction with the two other 
trustees (Mr. Forster and Dr. Carlyle), the decision of the question 
“How, When (after what delay—seven or ten years) it or any por 
tion of it should be published.’ Mr. Forster and Dr. Carlyle prede- 
ceased Carlyle, so that the question had to be decided by Mr. Froude 
alone, who, within two years of Carlyle’s death, published something 
which purported to be Carlyle’s Selection—‘ prepared by Thomas 
Carlyle for publication’ appeared on the title page—but was not. 
He omitted more than half the letters which Carlyle had collected, 
mutilated, more or less, those of them which he printed, and for that 
portion of Mrs. Carlyle’s Journal which Carlyle had prepared, he 
substituted another portion, saying no word to apprise his readers 
that he had done this.’ 


hig Journal, 


1 Mr. Froude, referring to this passage, avers, ‘ Carlyle had said, in } 1_whieh 


i that there was a secret connected with him unknown to his closest friends ve 
| is not what Carlyle said, The authors of The Nemesis of Froude y a 
‘To the common man, to say nothing of the student of Carlyle’s wrt ae to 
interpretation of this [passage] is possible: it refers not to one Be o 
many—to the bewildered wrestlings of the writer’s soul with the E 
being, to those inecommunicable stirrings that agitate the depths a 
| heart,’ p. 57. trusted hin 
Í -Tt is contended by some of Mr. Froude’s partisans that Carlyle Bit tis is no 
! with an unfettered discretion in dealing with Mrs. Carlyle’s papers: tion. N 
| So, Carlyle Wrote, ‘ The manuseript is by no means ready for publica porti 
l - questions How, When (after what delay, seven or ten years) it e jae A ag 
| should be published, are still dark to me. But on all such poms at intel 
Froude’s decision is to be taken as mine.’ Note the words which I have r sito a3 
Mr. Froude was not authorised by Carlyle to make a new Selection = 
that made by Carlyle himself, 


Sa ey ee, ee ee 
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The general effect of these performances of Mr. Froude was, in 
sigh degree, ewe’ oe a all the world knows. Sir 
Fes Crichton Browne i o BET VES : They depicted Carlyle in 
his darkest and least amiable moods, ignoring the bright and genial 
Je of his nature, and gave prominence not merely to the biting 
E ments he had passed on public men, but to the sharp and 
mading things he had said about a few private individuals still 
KA They opened the flood-gates of malevolence, supplied all the 
shams, and quacks, and fools—twenty-seven millions in number— 
and sects and coteries whom Carlyle had scourged in his lifetime, with 
nasty missiles with which to pelt his memory, and shocked even 
fair-minded people by the contrast they suggested between the 
nobility of his teaching and the seemingly crabbed and selfish temper 
of his life. Froude first shattered Carlyle’s reputation in the Reminis- 
sences, and continued through the subsequent volumes, although, 
it must be admitted, with diminuendo movement in the last two, x 
to grind it to powder.’ ° 

Mr. Froude’s defence of his achievement appears to have been 
two-fold. He contended that in exhibiting Carlyle to the world as 
he did, he was fulfilling a public duty. He tells us in the Preface to 
the first volume of the Liye, ‘ The public will not be satisfied without 
sifting the history of its men of letters to the last grain of fact which 
can be ascertained about them.’ ‘ This,’ he asserts, “is not curiosity ; 
it is a legitimate demand.’ ‘ The publicity of their private lives,’ he 
declares, “has been, is, and will be either the reward, or the penalty, 
of their intellectual distinction.’ 

Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 
; The many-headed beast should know, 
sang Tennyson,” in fierce scorn. The words express Mr. Froude’s 
serious contention. In his Introductory Pages to Carlyle’s Lite in 
London he tells us, ‘No concealment is permissible about’ him. No 
concealment ! However, that is the theory of biography upon which 
he professed to proceed, and he cited in support of it a long passage 
from Carlyle’s article on Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in order 
to prove that it was Carlyle’s theory also. But this passage by no 
Means bears out Mr. Froude’s contention, as the following extract 
tom it may suffice to show: 


mais biographer has this problem set before him : to delineate a likeness of 


* New Letters 


and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Intro. p. 8. sd 
7 For now the poet cannot die, p p 

Nor leaye his music as of old, 
But round him ere he searce be cold 

Begins the scandal and the ery: 


» 


i ‘ Proclaim the faults he would not show, 
Bh 3 Break lock and seal, betray the trust, 
i Keep nothing sacred, ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.’ 


AARP RILLN? i 
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tho earthly pilgrimage of a man. He will compute well 

and what disprofit ; under which latter head this of offend pe 
creatures will surely not be forgotten. Nay, this may go . Any ofp” in j 
side of his account, that many an enterprise of biography ot] 
shall require to be renounced. But once taken up, the ler Wise To “profi 
is to do it, not to do the ghost of it. In speaking of t} 
he will of course keep all his charities a} 


against, } 8 OF thing 
ee Osi ia 
Caving, w a ™ Very 


Carlyle’s disciples and admirers maintain that Mr. F 
set down about him much that was untrue, Į will to 
that hereafter. But supposing for a moment that Mr, Froude’s 
count of Carlyle is veracious, the charge against him will atl 
that he did not ‘keep all his charities about him’; that he did he 
‘abstain from and leave in oblivion’ much that should have been 
abstained from and so left; that he had not ‘ the fear of God before 
his eyes’ in delineating the likeness of Carlyle’s earthly pilgrimage, 
Apart from theological considerations, for which this is not the 
place, there is a rule of right—to observe it was what Carlyle meant 
by fearing God—in biography, as in every section and segment of 
human activity. The moral law, no deduction from the Sacred Books 
of any religion, but the sum, in the words of Suarez, of ‘ those dic- 
tates of natural reason which are intrinsically necessary, and inde 
pendent of all volition, even the Divine,’ rules everywhere, and among 
the virtues which it prescribes is what ethical writers call Fidelity 
One of the greatest of such writers teaches, ‘ To reveal secrets to the 
injury of an individual is against fidelity—not, however, if they a 
revealed for the public good, which is always to be preferred to A 
private good.’ ® That the pretended secrets revealed by Mr. Mi 
were to the injury of Carlyle, no sane person can doubt. = if 
anyone maintain that Mr. Froude in revealing them believed ai 
to be acting for the public good? He, beyond question, ; a 
thereby the public taste, depraved by the garbage of Socie bie 
papers and the obscenities of the Divorce Court. But Js bias 
to a diseased appetite to promote the public good # pom anges 
Froude supplied matter for which a demand existed the gufticiet 
of his books above mentioned is a proof of that. But i ; his wares! 
Justification for him that there was a lucrative market 102 pis 


roude diq 
uch upon 


st. Tho a 5 rf. 1. 3: 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I1—Il. 4: cans 
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frankness in ee Yes. But there is a limit to frankness 
reticence’ whicl Ron eS ee Society, have their application 
. To which we may add that the old dictum ‘ De mortuis 
vil nisi vea a ata oe witnesses to the truth 
that for those we ov £ z ioe H tee Oe lustration. Thus Carlyle 
in one of the Love Letters which have supplied the occasion for my 
writing : “There 1s a strange mellowing influence jn the mandate 
of that last gloomy messenger who changeth our countenance and 
cendoth us away. The hardest and sternest spirit appears with an 
imploring and tender look to our reflections when it has yielded to 
ihe stroke of death. Unkind feelings are forgotten, faults are cast 
into the shade, and love alone, sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought, hovers round the tombs of our friends. The idea that all 
my deformities shall be hid beneath the grass that covers me, and 
Į shall live like a stainless being in the hearts of those that loved me, 
often of itself almost reconciles me to the inexorable law of fate,” ? 
But, according to Mr. Froude, Carlyle’s view of this matter com- 
pletely changed in later years. We read in the Preface to the First 
Volume of the Liye that Carlyle wished ‘to þe known as he was, 
with all his angularities, his sharp speeches, his special peculiarities, 
meritorious or unmeritorious, precisely as they actually were.’ That 
Carlyle, on the threshold of the Great Silence, entertained a wish so 
contrary to his whole tenor of thought, is wildly improbable—and 
we have only Mr. Froude’s word for it. But certain it is that Mr. 
Froude went far beyond portraying Carlyle’s angularities and special 
peculiarities and recording his sharp speeches. A more uninviting 
picture was never painted than that which Mr. Froude has given 
of his dead spiritual father, whom he fawned upon when living. It 
is, of course, relieved by lighter touches here and there—Mr. Froude 
Was too good an artist to omit these: but on the whole he makes 
brutality and selfishness the keynotes of Carlyle’s character. The stern 
preacher of righteousness, the apostle of veracity, the prophet of duty, 
8 exhibited to us in his pages as a miserable egotist, hypocritical, 
neglectful of his plainest obligations to his charming wife; nay, as 
cruel to her, even to the extent of personal violence. And he alleges 
~again we have only his word for the allegation—a commission to 
do this from Carlyle himself, moved by unavailing remorse. Is it 
edible that any man—that Carlyle of all men—should have 
entrusted such a task to any human being? If—which who can 
p> '—Carlyle had thought public confession due for the private 
eee’ by Mr. Froude to him, would he have E it po 
rents and by the agency of another? A man nee ee 
rl coward to do so; and even Mr. Froude does not charge 
ye with cowardice. Can anyone believe that Carlyle said, m 


* Vol. i. p. 284. 
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to say nothing of the tenth—in which Mr. Froude has dealt 
Carlyle thought the account of John Sterling given by his Wi 
Archdeacon Hare, though written in the kindest ang nae : cotn 
spirit, inadequate and unsatisfactory, and no real picture pe 
and determined to give his own testimony concerning his P ; 
friend. But a new Life of Carlyle by a less skilleq Het moe 
Froude’s would have had no chance; and where was it p fy d, 
find a hand as skilled ? The only thing to be done, as it po to 
those most nearly concerned, was to publish the text of the co to 
upon which Mr. Froude had worked, and to let the public viele 
his treatment of them. ge of 
Now, Mr. Froude’s mode of dealing with documents is well known 
to all historical scholars. Ina former paper of mine, Contributed to this 
Review, and already referred to, I gave an instance of it which chanced 
then to be fresh in my memory. I mentioned that I had had occasion 
to compare what he euphemistically called his ‘ Abbreviated Transla- 
tions ° of letters of Erasmus with the original, and that I found, in well- 
nigh every page, distortions, more or less gross, of Erasmus’s meaning: 
things attributed to him directly contrary to what he really wrote; 
things of which the Latin presented no trace at all. It is Mr, Froude’ 
way in history; ‘ mendax audet in historia,’ and he is as audaciowly 
Mmendacious in biography. In dealing with Carlyle’s and Mrs. Canles 
papers, he resorted freely to swppressio veri and suggestio falsi, as his 
purpose might require; his pages are full of misquotations, garbled 


extracts, fallacious statements of fact, with a running accompaniment i 
of calumny, detraction and malicious insinuation. In his Selection? i 
the Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle—we must call it his ea j 
because, as I have already pointed out, it was not Carlyle’s * i 
Selection, though he endeavoured to pass it off as such de v j í 
the most unwarrantable liberties with what she had v es D: 
tating, disembowelling, and often altering the text itae e with 4 
Eliot Norton in comparing the Reminiscences, as printed by Mii, f À 
the original manuscript, found a hundred and thirty-six 0 & 
s § 

i z is so desovibed in Carlylo’s Will. 2 in the Br 
was sufliciently disposed of by Sir James Crichton Brows l p 


Medical Journal of June 27, 1903. 
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portions of the Love 


moi the first six pages. As regards the 
2 ones 
Life—in defiance of 


given by him in the first volume of the 
to) 


otters PALS Ea S Dni i 
catlyle’s solemn prohibition—the Professor, a careful and conscientious 
ae, A 


o did not hesitate to lay to his charge divergence from the truth 
ertions incompatible with the evidence, and the colouring i 
a35 imagination of statements having the form of truth. Here, too 
a the Reminiscences, words, clauses and sentences, which cone 
fees seriously interfere with the meaning, are omitted without any 
the reader. É 


orit 
by his 


ice to 
s corrected edition of the Reminiscences was published by 
professor Norton in 1887. The New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
ih Carlyle—they are those which Mr. Froude mutilated or put 
aside—were given to the world in 1903. It is only now that the Love 
Letters have appeared. Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s hesitation to print 
‘bg natural. Carlyle’s prohibition of it was most stringent, 
Butas Mr. Froude, in disregard of that prohibition, had dealt with them 
in the manner just mentioned, could it be regarded as being still in 


force? On this matter it will be well to hear what Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle himself says in his Preface. 


The possession of these Letters I have long felt to be a heavy responsibility, 
and the question whether to publish or not to publish them has been for several 
‘years a subject of anxious deliberation. Only three courses seemed to be open 
tome: first, to destroy the original Letters, and thus allow Mr. Froude’s account 
of the courtship and his inaccurate version of the Letters to be handed down to 
posterity as true and correct, practically unchallenged excepton the limited 
scale of Norton’s article.. . . This course seemed an impossible one; I 
was not Vandal enough to destroy such Letters as these, even if there had been 
nothing to consider but their literary value. Secondly, to preserve the originals, 
and leave them behind me to be published, perhaps in later years, by someone 
who would probably know very little of the subject. This, too, seemed to be 
an inadvisable course, for many reasons, though it certainly would have been 
the easiest one for me to follow ! Thirdly, to edit and publish them now. After 
deliberate consideration, and consultation with friends and relatives of Carlyle, 
Tdecided to adopt this last course. I have since been confirmed in my decision 
by the hearty approval of numerous literary men and women to whom I have 
at various times read a considerable part of these Letters. And the more I 
consider the question myself in all its bearings, the more I am convinced that 
aoe I have chosen is the best and the wisest. Professor Norton in 1886 
d ate © follow this plan, for the reason that some of the Letters were in his 
e, too sacred for publication,’ though he did publish a few of them, and 
a ae from others, enough to prove that Mr. Froude’s story was the 
Lema ee on many points, but not enough to exhibit more than a mere 
Much fn i 1S perversions, or tell the true story with anything like completeness. 
Years ago ‘append, moreover, since 1886. Mr. Froude’s story assumed, a few 
ae x another phase still more disreputable, and even disgusting. Reticence 
virtue; it Ẹ oË Carlyle’s biography has unfortunately long ago ceased to be a 
of truth N easily degenerate into a vice. In the name, and for the sake, 
should hows Justice, it is now clearly advisable that every possible ray of light 

town on the subject. To withhold, much more to destroy, authentic 
evidence would be little short of a crime. . . . Had there been no 


a Valuable 
tevious ; : rare 
US infraction of Carlyle’s interdict—I need hardly say that nothing in the 
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i e time, has now, i 'ge it}, B 
sacrilege at on , has »1n the altered ee 


i or 7 y A (6) 
a pious duty. I offer no apology, therefore, for Publishin. 
in my judgment none 18 needed. IJ should rather he inclined { 
having performed so obvious a duty long ere now, Pa 


worlt 
been rank 


apo] 


Tt appears to me that Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s vin 
for publishing these letters is ample, ‘Their ae 
very great; they are a permanent addition of muc 
literature ; but, of course, that Is no sufficient re 
Carlyle’s solemn prohibition. It is a sufficient 
before us a true account of an important cha 
most grossly misrepresented by Mr. Froude, Bt, aa 
ingenuity, distorted the real significance of such Portions, of Dery 
he published. In place of his legendary beings, they show 3 the 
man and woman, as revealed by themselves during the pa a the ta 
passed between their first meeting and their marringe—yegns j Which 
the characters of both were disciplined and formed (to boni : Ke 
prophetic words) for the life yet all before them, the man arlyle's 
hours when they would withstand in true and closest aflectinn Pn 
storms and perils, and be more to one another than all the aA 
besides.” Carlyle was twenty-five when, in 1821, he was He 
by Edward Irving to Miss Welsh, who was then not quite twenty 
It is clear that he fell in love with her at first sight, as well he 
might ; she was bright,” unusually well educated, and endowed with 
considerable personal attractions.'* She, on the other hand, though 
admiring his intellect, was not inclined to regard him as more than 
a highly gifted friend, and checked his advances with some asperity. 
She expressed “dislike * for his ‘ too ardent expressions,’ adding, ‘I 
have too little romance in my disposition ever to be in love with you 


dication À 
INsi¢ e 

lene. « 
h Value t meh ig 
eae distepan sh 
reason that 3 ng 
pter in Carly] 7 Set 


or any man; and too much ever to marry without love. But she 
was“ powerfully influenced by him,’ to use her own phrase, from the i 
first moment that she knew him. Time went on, and the influence ; 
grew stronger and stronger, and, as she wrote, he became more and | 
more ‘necessary’ to her. She shrank from their marriage, but 
gradually became more familiar with the thought of it. Meanwhile 
Carlyle never faltered in the entire devotion which had become; n t 
which always remained, the strongest feeling of his soul. The hae i 
neyed and beautiful lines, e 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, a 
And worship her by years of noble deeds d 
Until they won her, j “th his 
are entirely applicable to him. Yes, entirely, for those five i 
© Love Letters, vol. ii. p- 173. glish exatllf ; 


fon p in En 
> The word spirituelle, for which there is no precise equivalent i - 
describes her. ‘Elle avait de Pesprit jusqu’au bout des ongles: a the frontispie™® 


1 A charming portrait of her at the age of twenty-five form 
vol. ii. of the Love Letters. 
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Piip were years of a £ A ; Years of plain living and high 
cou! strenuous and fruitful intellectual toil $ ; 
of at, of singularly 


tang . EET 
pink ad acts of kindness and of love. At last she is conquered 
ibts are dead. She writes to him, ‘ Oh, I do love you my own 
1 + 2 d 
above the qitole Earth ; no human being was ever half so dear 
none, none.’ * And again, Oh, what a sad heart is mine 
isht? What would I give to have you here within my atnig 
ne, one moment!’'” And once more : 
or ONS, ; e i 
Í Fie anticipated happiness is founded on no delusion : 


j it is no love dream 
ı we must wake the first year of our marriage. 


rom which we? st deceitful of all living, if In good sooth, we were 
sihiet the stupidest or most deceitful of all living, if, at this time of day, we had 


ao : : ever wavered, 
A eon deliberately rising to a higher and higher degree of regard ; and 
Pe oh in the seventee: 

A that I have held myself your affianced Wife, I have never for a ds 
instant doubted the wisdom of my choice. Nor has your attachment proved 
itself less steadfast than mine, tho far more unaccountable. For you have 
loved me, not in blindness of my thousand faults, but in spite of them ; for the 
sake of my one redeeming grace, the faith that isinme. Oh, without doubt, we 
shall be as happy as the day’s long ; happier in our little home at Comley Bank 
than kings and queens amid the gilding of Palaces. Are you believing ? Icould 
easily convince you with my eyes and my kisses; butink-words are so 
ineloquent ! 7 

On the eve of their marriage he writes to her : 


Let us not despond in the life of honourable toil which lies before us. Do 
you not think, that when you on one side of our household shall have faithfully 
gone thro’ your housewife duties, and I on the other shall have written my 
allotted pages, we shall meet over our frugal meal with far happier and prouder 
hearts than thousands that are not blessed with any duty, and whose agony 
is the bitterest of all, ‘ the agony of a too easy bed’? In labour lies health 
of body and of mind ; in suffering and difficulty is the soil of all virtue and all 
wisdom. By and by, when we have put our house in order, and our hearts in 
order, and come to understand one another as indivisible portions of the same 
whole, I predict that we shall be the finest little pair imaginable! A true- 

E I D 
hearted, dainty lady-wife; a sick and sulky, but diligent, and not false-hearted 
or fundamentally unkind goodman : and these two fronting the hardships of 
life in faithful and eternal union, conquering the evils of their lot by wise effort 
and perseverance, and every conquest not for self but for another self far dearer! 
Let us but be true and good, and we have nothing earthly to dread. 

It was a true prediction. She had a hot temper and a sharp 
ae full of comparisons and wounding flouts,’ exercised, somewhat 

erally, on all who came within the mercy of her wit—there are tokens 
ough of it in these ‘ Love Letters.’ !’ He was dyspeptic, irritable 
ae absorbed in his literary work. I came upon a sentence the other 

*Y na book of Lavedan’s which is profoundly true: “ Les femmes de 
1 
5 me Letters, vol. ii. p.164. 16 Ibid. Y Ibid. p.299. " Ibid. p. 295. 
otte n one of them Carlyle addresses her as ‘My fair Guardian Saint, my kind 
ok | dered Angel, my beloved scolding wife,’ vol. ii. p. 200. Another begins 


Nge] ! e , 
whip mar knew till now that you were such an adept in the “ art of scolding,” 
- P: 370, 
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grands hommes ont un róle supérieur ef touch 


in 1846, after twenty years of married life, 
‘T have grown to love you the longer, ; 
grown to be the whole universe, God, everythin 
proportion as I have got to know all your Ti 
been losing faith in my importance to you,’ lan 
touch! And how ill-founded! She was all the 
her death the light of his life went out.™ The gri 
by Mr. Froude is unquestionably a legend ; 
cynical imagination. It could not have heen ee a 
intercourse with the Carlyles, ‘ because, until nto fro i 
death, he was only a rare visitor to their house, 2 
‘pale, drawn, suffering face haunted him in his dre 
never had any existence out of them. Mrs, Carlyle li te allego; 


s} 


oman i avg 
World to li at last 


might seem so; but assuredly it was not so. Most 
of the two is open to the charge of selfishness. There are go 


qu r 
striking the keynote, so to speak, of their wedded life. ma 
How wild are our wishes, how frantic our schemes of h 

enter on the world! Our hearts encircled in the delusions of vanity and 
love, we think the Universe was made for us alone; we glory in the ihe if 
our gifts, in the pride of our place; and forget that the fairest ornament i : 
being is ‘ the quality of mercy,” the still, meek, humble Love that dwells in a 
inmost shrine of our nature, and cannot come to light till Selfishness in all iis 
cunning forms is banished out of us, till affliction and neglect and disappointment 
have sternly taught us that self is a foundation of sand, that we, even the mighty 
we, are a poor and feeble and most unimportant fraction in the general sum of 
existence, Fools writhe and wriggle and rebel at this; their life is a little 


appiness, when we first 


to think of 
Jrritable and) 
by Herbet j 


22 ost trustworthy 


__ These are the words of Mrs. Larkin, one of the best and m ated 
witnesses conceivable, the widow of Mr. Henry Larkin, who for many yeats Geel in 
Carlyle’s honorary amanuensis and literary assistant. Mr. and Mrs: Tai i 
the next house to the Carlyles, and were very fully informed, of all be desi? 
Mrs. Larkin adds that ‘the relations between Carlyle and Mrs. Cary ho oheti 
occasional sharp words from the one, and fits of gloom and irritability 5 A ent) 
Were always of the most cordial and affectionate description. of Septem” 


int i : > i i 
Pe Paper from which I am quoting appeared in the Standar 
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«g that the spirit of man is a child of H 
ing tha jiii tse eaven, and has Sa 
oret i hich self and its interests are lost from the eye, as he be eee oa 
sins » brightness of the sun to which it soars, Let us be vies ee ee 
, s admi 


t ; 
pe Jove not grounded on deception but on truth, and no force can part 

wi rob us of that blessing ! Heavenly affection ! Heavenly ernst, dk soars 
a This can soften all afflictions, if it is genuine and lasting, as it is in aiid 
is The summer sunshine of joy is not its chosen place it burns with its 
rarest light in the dark winter of sorrow, when heart is pressed to heart i 
one has nO hope but in the other, no care but for the other, a 
These are words worth pondering. With them I close the volumes 
pefore me, and take leave of “the noble letters of the dead,’ which 
jave made an end of an ignoble legend. 


W. S. Linny. 
23 Vol, ii. p. 158, 
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THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN ECO 
SCIENCE “Onze 


SECOND ARTICLE 


I 


the Systems 


ing divi simple f 
rer g divided, so far as ownership js ct 
of the labourers being , ar as ownership is Concerned, from 


their implements—is really a division much more profound th 
this. Itis a new division of effort, incomparably more ania 
augmenting men’s powers of production than the mere division of 
labour, or individual task-work, to which Adam Smith credited 
nearly all industrial progress. 

It is a division according to which the performance of individul 
physical task-work is assigned to one class of men, and the higher 
mental processes by which such task-work is directed to another 
-class. This is the distinctive essence of the capitalistic system. This 
and this alone gives us any explanation of the fact that economic 
effort, since that system has been established, has become beyond 
all comparison more productive than it ever was before during the 
whole history of mankind. 

The general fact and nature of this division of effort is what l 
have endeavoured in the preceding article to elucidate. I now plo: 
pose to examine it more minutely, and shall first show how, 28 wpe 
had occasion to observe already, this fact has so far 
analysis of the orthodox economists that they have n 
vided themselves with terms in which it can be expressed 
and how Socialists, on the other hand, whenever it is 
endeavour to get rid of its unwelcome implications b 


ot even plo 


y obscuring 


x till describe | 
The agencies involved in wealth-production até fe number \ 
in the orthodox economic text-books as being opie to Ù T 


. a 
land, capital, and labour. Such language, ®° 
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sten of to-day, is on & par wi ey a 

fava? eT divided the physical weit tT meee le 

Posts who divided the PAVsical world into fire, water, earth. 
pysicls 


‘ bs Each of these three economic terms is inadequate, and 
A all. 
na + 


y on misleading; but we will for the pr 
, peas ve 4 
a w the term labour, as the only 


for 
esent confine our- 
‘term in accepted nse amongst 
ists for productive human effort, no matter of what kind. The 
econo mis s single term for efforts distinct and contrasted, and answer- 
se es of men whose respective rights or claims form the sub- 
AS li 


f most modern discussion, not only causes inconvenience in 

+ 0 x ` x . sys : P 

ject ‘ping facts. It is the parent of endless ambiguities in economic 
Tl 5 mo 5 ~ > r% . . 

descris self, and has effectually prevented otherwise clear thinkers 

thought itself, ar ee PEt 


tically how basic facts are connected, which 


in unrelated isolation, 


asions out of a hundred uses 
its commonly accepted sense, 


they do not tall at srvals to recognise 

Mill, for examp 
the term labour 
„with the manual 


. On ninety-nine oce 


as synonymous 

“work of the ordinary wage-paid workman— 
y the title which he gives to one of his chapters, 

| ly, ‘The Probable Futurity of the Labourine Classes.” On the 
fap * namely, oe j 
| other hand, from ti 
han i that amon > chief 
| ductive are the acqu 


rot | exceptional; and the a 


as may be seen 


Ams | 


o time 


time he admits in some lucid parenthesis 
by which labour is made more pro- 
of knowledge by men who are “ decidedly 
i n of this knowledge by the practical 


£ barg tn ha A if S JA . a ¥ 
ited genius of others to the on of industrial implements and the 
7 ae R og: 

discovery of industria But for the efforts of such men he 
ul | can find no place i by the expedient of classifying 
h them as kinds of labour. 1 us procedure is that it leaves 
her | I aS KINGS © : 
h | [him without any bour of such 
tner ł oo eee ; 
[his 
mic 
ond 


most grasped. 
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full fundamental analysis sd ; 

acer in a very remarkable volume, better known i 
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truth which he signalises is embedded in hig 
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America, his own country, than in England, Gen 
middle of his work, lays bare what is really the 
matter. The augmented wealth of the modern 
due, not to the labourer but to the * entrepreneur 
he means the men who conceive businesses and E 

: + of his argument he leaves stana: vho dirag td 
But this part o ha °S Standing py s ct the 
does nothing to correlate it with the principles with tself, ‘ w, 
He starts as Mill does with the old crude analysis, Aha he 
; duced, he says, by land, capital, and labour ; and he He 
Dest they ae laboy 


: 3 System Ji; Y. The 
which beats, butis unconnected with the veins ne pen 
e the 


And now, having seen how the great central feature of y, 
capitalistic system—namely, the division of effort ape ne modem 
the higher tasks of directing it—is obscured by the ortae 
mists and is incapable of being expressed in their langu OX econo, 
see how the Socialistic economists, whenever it is forest Bes let iy 
notice, do their best to obscure or get rid of it in their sevens the 
ways. ioe j 

Those of them who still adhere to the formal doctr 
seek to perform this feat by distorting the difference, real go far 
it goes, between the value of commodities in use and their stig 
ot value in exchange. They are accustomed to explain their meaning “Wf 
by the following kind of illustration. They take two groups of nen | 
who, under certain given conditions, can produce in the same tine | 
commodities of two different kinds—boots, let us say, and travelling- | 
trunks. Four men, who are all of them called Henry, can in a day 
manufacture one travelling-trunk. Four other men, who are all of 
them called Edward, can in the same time manufacture two paisa — 
boots. Under these conditions the exchange-value or the price of a 
travelling-trunk will be two pairs of boots ; that of two pairs of boots 
will similarly be one travelling-trunk. Or, if we express these facts 
in terms of money, and suppose that a sovereign represents the be 
change-value of four men’s labour for a day, a travelling-trunk wil | 
be worth a sovereign, and a pair of boots ten shillings. Should, how J 
ever—the disciple of Marx proceeds—conditions so change in nn 
of one of these industries that the Edwards can produce i i 
four pairs of boots instead of two, the Edwards will be produ 
more values in use, but the exchange-value of the sum of thera 
be just what it was before. Four pairs of boots in ext ak 
worth no more than two were. The price of each pat soil tl | 
from ten shillings to five ; but the price of a travelling Ht a | 
remain a pound. The trunk will cost four pairs of pocis : 
the previous two. 

The moral drawn by the Marxians from this E 
no matter how much the productivity of a days 


mes of Mary 


s that 
tration ® a 
abour 4 
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3 7 ays remains 
pged, bearing an unalterable ratio to the labour-time required 
g equire 


duce them. Hence labour, they say, is obviously the producer 
f labour is the meas z ha i 
e amount of He measure of all exchange-values, or, 


aug 
„oha 
ro 


Now, to show the puerile fallacy latent in this argument it will 
ough to carry the illustration but a single step farther, and 

ose that the four Henrys find suddenly that their labour in 
SE naking has doubled its productivity like that of the four 
a making Edwards. The four Edwards now with the products 
of one day’s labour will be able to purchase not one travelling-trunk 
put two. The exchange-value of their one day’s labour will have 
doubled itself, which has indeed been the case already with regard 
io the four Henrys. i ff, however, we desire to bring our illustration 
into closer accord with the realities of industrial progress, we must 
remember that boots and travelling-trunks, like all other commodi- 
ties, cease, whether in use or exchange, to have any value whatever 
as soon as their number exceeds the number that can be employed 
or worn. If we suppose, then, that prior to the sudden increase in 
productivity undergone by the respective labours of the Henrys and 
the Edwards equally, the supply of boots and travelling-trunks was 
sufficient for all current needs—namely, one travelling-trunk and 
two pair of boots daily——-and that now two Henrys instead of four 
can produce the former, and that two Edwards instead of four can 
produce the latter, we must suppose further that the other men, 
instead of continuing their former and now useless avocations, will 
take to making commodities of other kinds. Henry III. will make 
four railway-rugs in a day; Henry IV. will make two pounds of 
tobacco; Edward III. will make four pairs of stockings ; Edward IV. 
will make eight jam tarts. Under such conditions the exchange-value 
of the labour-products of the four Edwards, instead of being one 
travelling-trunk, will be one travelling-trunk as before, and a railway- 
tug for each of them, and eight ounces of tobacco as well; whilst the 
exchange-value of the products of the Henrys will have increased 
in the same way. 

Now we have merely to express once more the situation in terms 
n Be and the nature of the change which has taken place will 
ae We started with supposing that the ratio of coin to com- 
io Was such that day by day the products of four men PE 
cna ae by a sovereign. A sovereign in the hands of the 
ae Would then purchase one travelling-trunk. A sovereign 

te hands of the Henrys would then purchase two pairs of boots. 
ae purchase in both cases many other things ae 

emrys q can purchase with it railway-rugs and a 2 

hat par of stockings and two jam tarts for each of fees 1s 
Would happen on the assumption that, whilst the volume of 


be en 
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exchanged commodities increased, the amount of ay 
remained what it was before. In that case the 
would express itself in the fact that a soy 
increased purchasing power; but we have only to acquireg 
our illustration to actual fact yet farther, and m 
sovereigns have increased correspondingly with t Pose thar a” 
exchangeable goods represented by them, and th 
in question is stripped of its last disguise, Marxiang i © chany, 
asserting that, as human productivity is increase d, ane natang, 
modities do not become more valuable economically yy; l 
means that they do not either cost or bring More go lch Merely 
shillings individually to the man who sells op buys thom es i 
said they did? As everyone knows the result ig hee 
but so long as the same ratio between money and comment 
maintained, there are constantly coming into existence more odi 
with which commodities at the same price can be bought ate 
sovereigns also to be got by selling the products of ‘ae s More 
of time-measured human effort. Thus by bringing the reas 
of the Marxians to its completion, we arrive at the very ah, ‘ 
which they set out to refute, or, in other words, to the conclusion o 
common-sense, that whatever increases the productivity of ordinary 
labour increases the sum total of use-values and exchange-values 
also—that is to say, the sum total of wealth. 

The tortuous ineptitudes, however, of the argument that seeks 
to obscure this fact would, even from the point of view of the Marxians, 
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0 
be for their own purposes useless if it stood alone. It is urged by i 
them as a cover for or a step to the introduction of another. Their 
practical object is to show not that wealth is not increased by ) 
enhancing the productivity of labour, but that the enhancement of | 
the productivity of labour is brought about by labour itself. Now h 
it so happens that, while these pages were being prepared for the g 
press, Mr, Hyndman, the most prominent exponent of the doctrines 4 
of Marx in England, has, in a letter to a well-known London paper, s 
set them forth afresh with regard to this particular question. Mr a 
Hyndman so far condescends to the requirements of common E 
as to admit that a commodity of a given kind and quality d in 
exchange invariably in proportion to the amount of labour var ' 
happens to be embodied in this or that individual specimen, ee 
according to the amount which is normally required to pi whol al 
if we consider the existing condition of the industrial arts aint of 
By labour, as thus qualified, he means, he takes care to en T sud ar 
hand-labour Working with perfected machinery.’ a 3 a | n 
machinery, simple hand-labour may, he distinctly oo ane N 
So productive that only one hour of it is embodied, for ithout sub m 
a given kind of box, whilst any individual labourer i produit th 


: rs 1 
machinery as a workfellow, will occupy twenty hou 
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Jo. yet the exchange-value of this, he M4 
article; Y et 8 > he goes on to acknow- à 


„j not be greater oa that of the box which was produced 
edge: * », Hence any simple hand-labourer, if he works sith 
i one bea machinery, will, if he gets for himself the entire price of 

s, be twenty times as rich as any hand-labou 


ho for some reason or other has not such machinery to agsist 


guide, We are 


3 ; creased wealth 

the efficiency of the improved machinery, To what causés 

are we : : 
a“ per ee j an’s supposi- 

; iie twenty-fold the efficiency of simple hand-labour as ‘3 

tion, £ 


such, due itself to the simple p wich uses it 4 The moment 
ihis question is put va pe ” Ẹ T pic Was signalised in 
ie preceding article onaman ye te whole Marxian argument, 
ja, Hyndman, indeed, in his etter, is himself unable to pretend 
ihat the labourers simple effort in using a machine improves it; 
and even he, since the perfected machine cannot be due to nothing, 
is obliged to take some notice of the problem which its existence 
mises. In a way, however, which is amusingly characteristic of 
hisschool, he slurs it over in a brief and shamefaced parenthesis. 
Obviously machines are due, he says, to scientific discovery and 
invention ; but the “progress of invention and discovery being obviously 
i social process,’ the result is something or other which he hurries P 
on to describe, hoping that this crucial postulate will be accepted i 
without examination. 
Now, even if we allow this assertion about a social process to pass, 
Mr. Hyndman has here given the whole Marxian position away. 
Wealth is no longer asserted by him to be produced by simple 
hand-labour only (together, if it is worth while to add this, with raw $ 
giftsof nature). He is admitting that it is due also to some generalised f 
social process which is certainly other than simple hand-labour as 
such. But this being granted, the question which requires to be 


“xamined 1s—In what precise sense can this process be described as x 
social ? 2 p 


; Here Mr. Hyndman, as representing the school of Marx, is brought 
Rae vith Socialists of other kinds, whose insight into the process of 
Ree ction is otherwise much clearer than his own. Their 
all aj ® object and the object of Mr. Hyndman are the same. They 
Meee ¢xpunging, or at all events minimising, the importance 
and eae in production played by the exceptionally gifted ice ; 
Nergin all yndman, like his rivals, seeks to perform this task | 
Tags a men, however different their talents, in an undifferentiate 
much ae ely called society ; the argument being that, ae 
the condi Spn does, he would be quite unable to do it apart om 
tions with which the mass of other men surround him, and 
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that therefore, whatever he seems to do individual] 
reality does it and not he. Ys the tiga 

Passing, then, from the paradoxes Which are 888 jy 
Marxian school, let us take this proposition wit 
as a unit, and consider what it really comes to. 

As applied to certain facts we may admit that it; 

The only question is whether, or in what Sense, it j S Whol] tine 
the complicated process of wealth-production in the ; applica i 
If we take the case of a rough footpath across a field a World 
results from the fact that an indefinite number of Be Genera 
natural instinct taken the same line in making their jorn e by 
point to another, and have worn away the grass þy i y ftom One 
pressure of their feet. Such a path is undoubtedly a social ttl 
No one man, whatever his talents, does more towards maki Product, 
another. The tread of the fool does as much as the tread ae 1 than 
And when simple hand-labour directed by the labourers a è Sage, 
and assisted only by implements which such labourers hom 
have made, is the sole productive agency, then all wealth po 
said in the preceding article, may be said correctly to be the ae 
of labour as a whole, or of the labourers regarded as a as. T 
the labouring units will approximately be equal and interchangeable 

We may, indeed, carry our admissions further. Even when ea 
come to a condition of things like the present, under which the pro- 
ductivity of the few who direct labour is indefinitely greater, if we 
take men as individuals, than the productivity of any one of the 
individual labourers directed, there is still a certain sense in which 
the efforts and products of the whole may be grouped together under 
the common name of social. But this sense will now be circumscribed 
by limits beyond which such a grouping becomes nonsensical. 

Tf one country, in view of a possible war, desires to estimate the 
material wealth of another, it regards that country as a whole, ot 
collectively as a single society ; and its wealth as the wealth which 
its inhabitants, taken as a society, can produce. England woull 
have no concern, in view of a war with China, in knowing whether 
some Chinamen contributed more than others to producing the ae 
which Englishmen might have to face, for the produt 
these cannon would not be the business of Englishmen. ae 
moment they turned their attention from the Chinese to is te 
and considered the production of cannon for their own use, on 
question of the different kinds of effort needed for the et o 
of cannon of the most formidable kind, and of the pe be made, 
few, by whom each kind of effort could most efficiently would b 
would become the practical question by which all otea fade 
overshadowed.! The social aspect of cannon-making op th 
of the conten sport 4 


! The complete irrelevance, as applied to practical life, is amusing 


Inventions and discoveries are social, and not individual products, 
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like a dream, and the Process would reveal itself as depending 
nteracting groups or individuals, the difference fat Mikel ice 
veral efficiencies would be far more Important than the likeness. 
To secure the requisite labourers 18 a simple problem enough, But 
jabour equally trained, and precisely the same in quality, will pro- 
duce indifferently the worst cannon and the best, according as it ig 
directed by the seml-competence of a smatterer or the genius of 
an Armstrong Or a Whitworth. How are men of such rare genius 
[to be found ? The practical problem lies there ; and to say that the 

rocess of producing the best cannon is in reality not individual 
put social, is utterly to obscure the one cardinal factor by which the 
roduction of the best cannon is differentiated from the production 
of the worst ; for if the processes are social at all, the one is no less 
social than the other. ce 

Socialists, however, if driven from the above position, have yet 
another argument in which they will seek refuge. Let it, they say, 
be granted that the great man—the Armstrong or the Whitworth— 
js important ; but it still remains true that, be he never so great, he 
could not do what he does in the making of cannon or otherwise if 
he were not surrounded by men, by implements, by means of know- 
ledge, which owe their development to other brains and to other 
efforts than his own. This is perfectly true if we take it as a piece 
of purely speculative philosophy; but, as I showed at length in 
Book I. of my work, Aristocracy and Evolution, it has, as a practical 
proposition, no meaning whatever. It simply means that all men, 
great or small, who are living at the same time and in the same 
country, have the same general environment, and that without an 
environment of some kind nobody could do anything. Turner could 
not have painted his picture Rain, Steam, and Speed had there been 
no trains for him to paint; but the environment of all Turner's 
contemporaries was in this respect the same as Turner’s. They all 
saw the same trains that he saw; but only a man possessed of his 


on } 


by the very persons who urge it. Thus Mr. Hyndman himself is constantly seeking 
to add to the prestige of his own views by declaring them to be those of ‘that great 
thinker, Karl Marx—that man who has been revealed by his marvellous treatise on 
Capital as probably the ‘ greatest genius of the nineteenth century.’ But if industrial 
inventions and discoveries are < obviously social products, and not the work of in- 
Aviduals, the Same thing is true of books, and the theoretical discoveries contained 
eee in which case Das Kapital was really not the work of Marx at all, but of 
Te at large, and to talk of the individual greatness or genius of Marz is nonsense. 
‘pe aman can hardly take up his pen without throwing his whole theory of 
in ni products? to the winds. That ‘ great man,’ Karl Marz, did precisely the same 
aa a letter, which was published in a Socialist newspaper, Marx somewhat un- 
tngland attacked Mr. Hyndman, his disciple, as a writer ‘who has, ina book called 
Marx w or Ali, stolen his ideas without any acknowledgment.’ If the ideas of 
oe nothing but social products, how could it have been possible for Mr. 


equally. to steal them ? They were common property, and belonged to all men 
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tional genius could translate this common 


excep Spectacle; 
ofan unrivalled kind. If we want great Pictures oy Anto 
task is to secure the exceptional painter, who Ís ya 0 


cover, not to contemplate a common environment f 

could none of us escape if we tried. If we want A Which 
milk from a certain source is unhealthy, we do not pi: 
with taking the attributes of the fluid collectively, 
elements, and separate one from the other, till at last Wa : 
the germs to which its poisonous qualities are due. DA identi, 
milk did not possess many qualities other than i 
germs imparted to it, it would poison nobody 
would be able to drink it; but what doctor or 
of telling a patient that bad milk had poisoned him io f 
white and fluid? All milk is white and fluid ; but what E Ib Wag 
to know is not what elements are common to good milk and b o 
but what are the peculiar elements, no matter how nA ad, 
presence of which differentiates bad milk from good. e, the 

And the same is the case with economic production. Tw 
groups of equally skilled labourers are producing cannon under th 
direction of two different employers; but one employer hag he 
able to absorb and assimilate more scientific facts already ascertained 
than the other, and to recombine them in his brain to better practical 
purpose. The cannon produced by one group burst after the second 
firing; the cannon produced by the second shoot straight and endure, 
The work of both groups is in one sense equally social. It is indeed 
identical except for the single fact that the directing unit in one case 
differs from and excels the directing unit in the other. 

If, then, economics does not confine itself to explaining how a mas 
of equal labourers, so much land being given them, can produce such 
a minimum of wealth as was produced by them in former ages, but 
also aims at explaining how, under the direction of exceptional minds, 
this output of wealth is augmented, the explanation is to be found 
only by isolating these units from the multitude, just as, when we 
are dealing with unhealthy milk, our one object is to isolate A 
malignant microbe, instead of wasting our time on platitudes abot 
milk in general. 

But the fatuities of socialistic logic are not exhausted ape 
Even if all this be granted, many of them are constantly pe : i 
however necessary to the result the exceptional man a A 
labour of the ‘simple hand-labourer ’ is equally necessary a w 
that, where all men are equally necessary —the stupidest zi sense 
the wisest—the work contributed by each is in 2 een certai 

equal. Here again we have an argument that jg true W1 


» because i 


9 equal 


even yet: 


erta 

Ji 
OT e of sit 
limits. If the result for which all are working happens t if she 


a kind that it is either accomplished completely Ot note ody, st" 


at all, and if it cannot be accomplished at all unless every 
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ik, contributes to its accomplishment such stre 


: ngth as he pos- 
he argument Js true. et as 3 > ; 
fis, then the arg Let us suppose, for example, that 


food for a hundred people is packed in a single hamper which has to be 
T from some depth by means of a rope or pulley, and that unless 
A one of these people, dwarfs and giants included, pulled at the 


ope together, it is quite impossible to raise the case at all. Then 
r . 3 


r wee 


the smallest dwarf will be doing as much as the largest giant, for 
vithout his mite of energy the efforts of all the rest would be useless 


But the farther a society advances in wealth and civilisation, the 
lie widely does the condition of things differ from that which is 
Moose by such hg SE D this. The question ceases to be one 
K getting a fixed minimum or nothing. It becomes one of getting 
| indefinitely more or less. Tt is no longer a question of raising a quarter 
of a ton of bare necessaries, or of getting no necessaries at all. It is 
a question of raising in addition to this some indefinite weight of 
superfluities. These, to continue our illustration, cannot be raised 
unless to our original hundred persons others be added who, whatever 
their strength may be, will, in exact proportion to it, increase the 
weight of goods which they all of them can raise between them. But 
the position of the new comers will in one respect be radically 
different from that of the original hundred. If a dwarf adds himself 
to the group, the added result of the haul will be, let us say, two 
bottles of champagne. If a giant adds himself to the group, the ad- 
ditional result will be twenty-four bottles. If an average man adds 
himself, the additional result will be six. That is to say, the moment 
production reaches a point at which the products begin to vary above 
the absolute minimum in the absence of which the producers could 
not exist, and the question arises of whether more shall be produced 
or less, the amount contributed towards the total not only becomes 
ascertainable, as before no doubt it was not, but it also becomes 
the main practical question with which the practical economist, as 
regards the total, must concern himself. And the manner in which 
ve must estimate the amount due to each individual is obvious. 
It is the amount by which the total would shrink were such and such 
an individual eliminated. Were a dwarf eliminated, we should 
lose two bottles of wine; were an ordinary man eliminated, we should 
08 Six; Were a giant eliminated, we should lose a couple of dozen. 
i A dramatic illustration of the truth of this reasoning is afforded 
n the history of the Jesuit Fathers in South America. They taught 
© natives a number of civilised arts—amongst them that of watch- 
za ng. So long as the labour of the natives was directed by these 
Ta eae to themselves, their simple hand-labour was mods g 
the e tope: When the Jesuit F athers were sonh = : ae 
Miniosted >: the whole efficiency which directive talents ha 
to the labour of the natives disappeared. ; 
ut, since many Socialists have by this time come to realise the 
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directs. The fallacies on which we have just es a labo 


ion further 
TII 


General definitions or principles, however true in th 
are, when we come to apply them to complex practical abstract, 
valuable only in accordance with the manner in which ae | 
applied. It is specially requisite to bear this in ming with a are ` 
to that distinguishing fact or principle which is here being elne Y 
as the essence of the existing economic system—that is to pe mi 
division of productive effort into the ‘ simple hand-labour’ ae 
allocated to the average many, and the higher tasks of directing it 
which are allocated to the exceptional few. Accordingly, when the 
fact and the supreme importance of this division are emphasised, it 
must be understood that mankind are not being thereby classified 
into a herd of fools on the one hand, and a little knot of men gigantic 
in their genius on the other. Fools exist, men of genius exist also; 
and the latter are comparatively rare, whilst the former are com- 
paratively common; -but between these two extremes we find 
capacities of countless intermediate grades. The mere hand-labour 
of some labourers, directed entirely by themselves, involves faculties 
of a higher kind than do many forms of direction, Indeed, in the 
earlier stages of industry—for the division between labour and 
direction even there existed in its rudiments—the task of direction 
in respect of the faculties required by it, was often actually inferio 
to labour of the commonest kind. The man, for example, who, wa 
some winged Assyrian bull was being dragged into its pa i 
between the monster’s paws, and synchronised by clapping his “al 
the successive pulls or pushes of a hundred brawny slaves; ee 
have been unable himself to push or pull as the slaves a ag hes 
any one of the slaves could have clapped hands as efficien i aie 
When such conditions exist—that is to say; when the 
involved in the direction of labour do not differ in quali 
possessed by the labourers, and when consequently tio of efioth 
but there is no division of classes. The division of Me direct? 
itself by a natural process in proportion as the business 
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a gradually more complex, and demands gifts and energies 
i are possessed by a few men only. It ig in Proportion as thig 
w 


ens that the productivity of industry increases relatively to the 
hope of human units engaged in it. Development on thege lines 


number oa Gl Ae 

., mainly a matter ot degree, Just as the changes are from the darkness 
night to daylight; but the extremes—namely, the condition of 
0 O 


things in which the labour of the many is in the main directed by the 
any themselves, and ae condition of things in which it is directed 
py the talents of an exceptional , few—are none the less in sharp 
ractical contrast. The nature of this contrast as developed under 
` the existing system is vividly illustrated by the following well-known 
facte The trade unions, which may be taken as representing the 
higher grades of modern labour, have adopted the policy of forbidding 
the more active and dexterous of their members to do more in a given 
time than can be done by their less efficient ‘ mates.’ An average of 
efficiency is established, which no one is suffered to exceed. This 
policy may be in itself wasteful, but it has not prevented the increase 
of the productivity of industry as a whole. If, however, we should 
attempt to apply it to the efforts by which hand-labour is directed 
ag well as to hand-labour itself—to the efforts, for example, of in- 
yentors and men of applied science-—industrial progress it is obvious 
would at once come to a standstill. What future progress could the 
industrial world make if the greatest inventors were bound to suppress 
every invention which went beyond what could be produced by the 
stupidest ? 

Such being the case, then, it is impossible for economic science 
to deal intelligibly with the industrial system of to-day unless it 
provides itself with a recognised technical name for the kind of faculty 
involved in the effort of direction, which name shall be no less distinct 
and comprehensive than that of labour as used by economists and 
Politicians in its commonly accepted sense, to designate the task- 
work of an individual in so far as it is directed by himself. I have 
myself for this purpose used, and advocated the use of, the word 
‘ability,’ or, for clearness’ sake, the phrase ‘directive ability,’ for 
the various faculties and efforts involved in super-direction ; and 
though this word or phrase is not yet consecrated by use so generally 
asis the word labour, it is acquiring an increasing vogue even amongst 
Socialists of the more thoughtful kind. When once its technical, 
as distinct from, its ordinary import has been generally understood 
and recognised, it will serve our purpose as well as, perhaps better 

an, any other. But that its technical meaning, which is at once 
note limited and more extensive than its ordinary meaning, should 

€ understood thoroughly, so that in economic discussion there should 
an Playing fast and loose with it (as there notably was in aoe 
3 with the word ‘ value ’), is a matter of absolute necessity. t is 
Matter not merely of words, but of the things that words mean. 
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h or in the constructive i h as those ; wal 
in scientific research or in t structive Imagination o Wolveq 


inventor. The results achieved by men Possessing gy h © Brent 
as these form, it may be said, the real progressive W fa ie 
those faculties applied immediately to the direction of la wh 
their whole efficiency ; and these men, it may he said indo 

ee 
from that occupied by those who make commanent a “Hert 
achievements, and who manage to appropriate most, jf not aN Ba 
material reward. This argument is used with regard to great a a 
especially, Socialists frequently asserting that the Inventor Ee 
apart from the labourers, is in the modern world the One great i 
ductive agent, is typically a person who is left to die in poverty a 
who further cares nothing for wealth, but invents for the mere ae 
of inventing. 

Now I will not dwell on the retort which this last assertion pro- 
vokes (for a discussion of the issue raised by it will find its proper 
place elsewhere), that if the typical inventor cares nothing for wealth 
he does not deserve much commiseration if he fails to get it. We 
will confine ourselves to the general idea which is at the back of the 
above argument. It is perfectly true that many of the exceptional 
efforts and faculties which are involved in modern wealth-production 
are remote, in point of character and motive, from those of the ordinary 
business man. Certain classes of men make scientific discoveries, 
not with a view to receiving pecuniary rewards proportionate 
to the commercial results which may some day arise from their 
application, but simply and solely because of their interest m the 
pursuit of truth ; and no doubt there, are men also of a closely similar 
temperament who find a delight in thinking out a 
natural materials and forces—that is to say, in invention—for t 
simple reason that the process itself fascinates them. aito 

But a great point to be borne in mind is this—that the Ro hi 
knowledge for its own sake, or the cognate process of inven T 
a fascinating speculative exercise, has in itself no effect W 


, ion 

: : invention 

on the practical process of wealth-production. An as an i? 
; í : even 

for example, so long as it only exists as an idea, OT useless t0 


illustrated by diagrams or a working model, is absolutely 
the human race at large. Before it can affect wealth-p! 
the minutest of appreciable degrees, it must be broug 
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that superior phe Sie ae eee aoe faculties achieve 
their sublime i e aA a om i i ge n self-exercise, and 
must pass ane pee tees Jes sani in themselves and 
in the motives e sordid ‘Kind Ti j a ae jek if we like to do go, 
are of 2 nll y A nR p ! i ic re of the Inventor must be 
translated from aod p a a : ketch, or a mechanical toy, into 
a full-size Tee, r 2 e B countless questions will atise 
Iing wholly outs! a : purve of the inventor as a mere thinker or 
iheorist. The materials regoeitotor producing it in a working form, 
the precise shape of each one of its parts, the ease or difficulty with 
which this or that vital part can be so manufactured that it will not 
set out of order, the extent to which its various parts can be stan- 
dardised, and the nature and cost of the machinery required 
for this purpose—all these are questions which must meet with their 
precise answer before the results of mere Speculative invention can 
þe more than a scholastic dream. 

In what form, then, must the answer to these questions embody 
itself? It can embody itself in one form only, and this is the form 
of directions, given either by word of mouth, by writing, by full-size 
drawings, patterns, or templets, to a multitude of hand-labourers, 
each of whom has the movements which his hands and muscles must 
execute so minutely assigned to him that, in many cases, if they vary 
by so much as a hundredth of an inch from the course marked out 
for them, the result of such an error may render his task-work useless. 

I have often observed elsewhere, and I may with advantage here 
observe again, that the most luminous example of the fact just set 
forth is afforded us by the production of an edition of a printed book. 
In this case the most important labour involved is that of the com- 
positors, which may be taken as representing the whole of it. The book 
may be a sublime poem, or an epoch-making scientific treatise ; and 
the genius of the writer, as he composed it, may have been soaring 
amongst the clouds and stars ; but the book has no value, either morally 
or commercially, for the world until the genius of the writer comes 
down from its altitudes, and condescends to direct, as it does through 
the writer’s manuscript, the minutest movements of the hands of 
a dozen or more skilled labourers in the task of arranging in so many 
Parallel lines innumerable little pieces of variously shaped metal. 
called type? The highest efforts of scientific discovery and invention, 
the profoundest insight and foresight as to the needs and possibilities 
of the future, are absolutely useless, so far as the world in general is 
concerned, until they resolve themselves into this—a mass of minute 
Zections issued to an indefinite number of hand workers, who are 
wy to fashion or otherwise move with their hands such and euch 
Material substances in such and such prescribed ways. Nor does 
a poe of direction end with the mere partition ee mn 

5 of the specified tasks to which each has to apply himself. 
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supervising and correlating the actions of these numer Consist n 

orrors on their part may be minimised, and when o¢ ous Units ¢ % 

at once corrected, and that no energy may be vane tha hat 

of forced idleness due to the want of correspondence s y inte 4 

related tasks. ™ the vane 

Tt will thus be seen, when we consider the matter el “ 
the first place the genius displayed in the act of imaging? tha ‘ 
is merely a part, and a part in itself useless, of the tate invention 
in the super-direction of labour ; and that if inventors i DVolveq 
a reward equal to that which goes to their more Practical Il to Secure 
the reason generally is that the inventors are not practic i Jutors, 
that their inventions, taken by themselves, are 1 Men, an 
and useless, like the poems conceived by a poet who ig u 
them. It will be seen in the second place that the inven 
happens to be a practical man himself—as some invent 
great many are not—is bound to ally himself with so 
partners, whose natures, if less lofty, are more virile and rire 
than his own. i i ea n e pee these men of ae 
tical genius wou e unequal, if they stood alone, to t ad 
of ieee labour on any important scale. They ome Me 
hierarchy of subordinates ; and the faculty which enables some men 
to select the subordinates most fitted for the posts severally assigned 
to them is one of the most important of the many associated faculties 
which go to make up the great director of labour. 

The degrees of importance attributable to the various faculties 
thus comprehended in the category of directive ability will be found 
to vary in different enterprises and industries. A complete science of 
economics will deal with this question in detail. Here it can only be 
illustrated by a few simple examples. 

Let us first take the case of a private household or an hotel, As 
every housekeeper knows, and as every manager of an hotel knows, 
the cost of the food consumed ‘in either kind of establishment, apart 
from its amount and quality, varies very greatly according to the 
manner in which the business of supplying it is managed. In 
hotel, meals identical in price and character, can, under one maa 

Hi be supplied to visitors at a profit, whereas under another ar 
involve systematic loss. Here we have a kind of ability whose p 
begins and ends with a direction of labourers which must be H pi 
from day to day. When the director ceases to direct, T a i 
results of his direction come to an end also. They are n° operativ® 

Tae BA which, will enable his talents to remain d 
woen he has hi j i f 

Let us A P oe such as oy ; 

k a idge three ed Je 
Bridge. For the successful construction of such a bri . 4 involve 
of ability are necessary. First, we have the inventive ê 
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hy ie conception of the cantilever the root idea by which the whole 

that n i staking is dominated. Then we have the effort involved jn that 

h uné ination of various knowledge by means of Which this idea is 

Val slated into terms of iron and steel, and pluralised into thousands 
t 


+ separate manual tasks. Lastly, we have the effort of personal 
k ion, just as we have in the case of the hotel mana 


s ger 
tin oe of which, when the task of every labourer hag been spool 
tion Fe punctual and accurate performance of each task shall be secured. 
veg But in a case such as this we have what in the case of the hotel 
te manager We have not. We have a permanent something which su rviveg 
on, the cessation of that active ability to which its existence is due, and 
and which indeed only begins to be useful when the active exertion of that 
hue ability has ceased. 
nile I have chosen as an illustration the case of a great bridge, rather 
S he ihan that of some manufacturing mechanism, because it brings into 
la clearer light a fact which the logic of Socialism always tends to ignore. 
n Persons like Mr. Hyndman, when they speak of ‘the perfected 
loug machine,’ and describe it as a ‘ social product’ which is given auto- 
By matically to the labourer, imagine that when it has once been made 
us it will multiply itself according to circumstances in the same automatic 
et way. The want of practical knowledge involved in such an idea 
a could be easily shown by a not very elaborate analysis, but in the 
! case of great bridges it can be shown without any analysis at all. 
nas The truth is revealed to us in the form of acted drama. 
tes The first great railway bridge which was thrown over thè Tay 
md was, it will be remembered, blown down by a storm, and a train with 
ol all its passengers was lost in the waves below. What was the cause 
Ta of this catastrophe ? With whom did the fault lie? It did not lie 
with the labourers.: These, we may safely assume, were not less 
iy skilled or more stupid than those employed in the construction of the 
T Tay Bridge that now stands. The fault lay, as was shown with the 
re utmost detail, first with the men who were responsible for the general 
the design of the structure ; and secondly with those who were responsible 
i for the completeness of the separate parts. Inventive ability was at 
A fault, and managing ability was at fault—and for this reason the 
‘il labour of thousands of labourers was wasted. Quite recently another 
jon mormous bridge, precisely similar to the Forth Bridge in general 
“dl design and principle, was begun in America, and while it was in course 
‘fc of construction a great part of it tumbled down. Why did it tumble 
al own! Not because the labourers performed their separate tasks 
ive pe iai It tumbled down, not owing to any defect in their 
aour, but owing to some defect in the ability of those by whom 
ih °k labour was directed. 
ds k OW, then, can those faculties of design, of constructive know- 
ed dge and Invention, on which even Mr. Hyndman perceives that the 
ciency of ‘simple hand-labour’ depends, be described in any 
i You. LXV—No, 387 31 
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exert themselves otherwise than in a disastrous m 
greatest of recent ee yich have challenge them t aa 
a triumph ? How can powers m any sense be called Sm t 
they have given us the monumental permanence o 
in Great Britain, they cannot prevent the counter 
in America from collapsing before it was finished 2 Now wt bride 
show more clearly than this particular tragedy of engineers ing conid 
PONEN which make up pim hoever to the speculative no AE the 
they may seem to be social in their origin, have for practic 7 Sopher 
no existence whatever except in so far as they are anne poses 
isolated brains of individuals : and in proportion ag ie Med in the 
labour generally are submitted to the direction of those PA of 
whose powers of will and intellect are most fitted to direct heh 
wealth of the community, in relation to its numbers, inc the 
having increased is maintained, and preserved from im 
shrinkage. ate 

The next article will deal with the question of value, the 
relations of labour and ability to which will be consider 
f light of the facts dealt with in the preceding pages, 
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IRELAND AND THE BUDGET 


yfr. LLOYD GEORGE has never read the Act of Union. He made this 
bewildering admission in a recent debate in the House of ( Commons, 
hut, truth to tell, nobody seemed much bewildered. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not hold an exclusive patent of ignorance on 
the subject. Probably not more than ten English members of the 
present Union Parliament have ever read two lines of the solemn 
treaty under which Mr. Pitt pledged them to govern Ireland. That 
isa fact of some gravity. It is one of those undeniable, incredible 
facts which intimate a deeper explanation of political history and 
political hatreds than any front-bench pronunciamiento. There is 
indeed comfort in it for a Nationalist, for it is one more witness to the 
bloodless and phantasmal character of the Act of Union. Asa Home 
Ruler I feel the same lift of spirit in considering it as when I read in 
the sober and undemonstrative pages of Whitaker’s Almanack for 
1909: “The government (of Ireland) is semi-independent.’ On the 
other hand, an admission of this kind will perhaps enable English 
people to understand the white indignation and hot protest which 
fiscal proposals invariably evoke from Ireland. Our complaint is that 


Iteland has never had a Union Budget. Lord Castlereagh’s Act is to 


us detestable on two grounds: first because it was ever carried, and 
secondly because it has never been carried out. The Act of Union 
isin the nature of a fundamental law; and we maintain that if there 
were in the United Kingdom as there is in the United States a Supreme 
Court to vindicate the constitution against the legislature we could 
have had every Finance Bill, certainly since 1853, disallowed, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, on the ground that it violated the Treaty of 
Union. Such a tribunal would have quashed Mr. Gladstone’s exten- 
‘lon of the income tax to Ireland in 1853 as the Washington tribunal 
quashed Mr. Cleveland’s Federal income tax in 1894. But we have 
“Njoyed no such protection. We have been left to the hand-to-mouth 
methods of a Parliament which has never read the Act of Union ; and 


E t Bape 5 A P 
| treaty obligations have been steadily sacrificed to administrative 


“venience, It isan old story, and if I venture to recall it once more 

i because of the extraordinary condition of affairs that must be 

“ented by the Irish balance-sheet for 1909-10. That year will 
855 3142 
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þe for our national finance, far more than for that May 
a year of crisis, surpassing in significance any that Teat Riit 
“us since 1800. dei 8 Sipag 

Nationalist Ireland in this matter takes its stan í 
on the Act of Union ; it is necessary, therefore to 
and practical effect of that measure. The Act o 


h o 
Vep A j 
a a n been sig 
£ 1800 estoy 


a partial and graduel Union a Groat Britain and Trelang ed Only 
partial, for while there was a Union of legislatures in 1809 ‘at Wa 


never been a Union of laws, of administration, » ther hag 
military establishments. It was gradual, for Union ef i 
not come till 1817, Union of Customs till 1823, an d Ca 
until 1853. As for any deeper and more grounded incon 
of interests, that has never come. Ireland still is, asa Pron of 
once said in what he took to be the native manner. « he Journals 
the heart of the Empire.” The Empire still is a wot lana A at 
round our national life. But for the moment wo are sm Swath 
with budgets and finance, and upon this point the à erned on} 


: LOVisions 
Act of 1800 can be expressed in a clear and familiar ‘atin of a 
» Th 


rule it established between the coalescing units is that which a certai j i 
school of Socialism seeks to establish between individuals : aS fu 
each country according to its resources, to each according to its naa | i 
Treland was to pay what she could, and to get what she needed, Ther 
was to be no separatism in disbursement, no division such ag thatnoy | 
adopted in the annual White Papers into ‘ Irish Expenditure’ nj | "7 
‘Imperial Contribution.’ On the other hand, there was to be separa. | E 
tism in taxation. Fusion of Exchequers was explicitly postponed | ‘ 
until certain conditions should be realised. It could not even be a 
attempted in 1800 because of the balance in favour of Ireland. Our to 
annual taxation and National Debt per capita in that year were only fa 
12s, ld. and 5l. 14s. respectively as against 31. Os. 2d. and 42), 10.0 J ii 
Great Britain. Fiscal uniformity, if ever effected, was to be subje | |, 
to such ‘ particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland’? as oito: | 9, 
stances should demand. Lord Castlereagh promised in terms that d ady 
taxation would be founded on the principle of equality of ari bec 
and on the ascertained facts of respective taxable capacity. ne | w 
he declared, ‘ has the utmost possible security that she cannot be taset | ay 


and that the ratio of 


beyond the measure of her comparative ability, go 
lative wealth an i 


her contributions must ever correspond with her re 
prosperity.’ ; dN 
i an 
The essential element of the whole contract was that oo 
o retain a corporate and separate existence for purp eri ] Relations | 
She was to continue to be, in the phrase of the T na 
Commission, ‘a separate fiscal entity.’ There was 0 pe Bas 
g (3 


3 orsell. Pae 
1 Scotland was also mentioned, but Scotland must mer for peen mai 
never complained; while, on the contrary, the protest of Irelan® Dog jn anothtt. 


vithout cessation, especially since 1853 in one regard, and since 


þe a2 
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year, with special Irish clauses in 
arrangement the Chancellor of t 
. ig gtill raised to that position in Irel 
ent intment. But he does not introduce i 
separate A Kihe Act of Union; he does not even vad 
fame A solemn treaty, to which Lord Castlereagh pleda 
[inion “aul enerosity of England, is treated as if i¢ did not exi ; 
ponow! ort of the Childers Commission of 1894-6, by which Ẹ i: 
e Rep came seized of all the facts, has been simply bandi A 
i jumber room of the Treasury ve me 
a itis not alleged dees this is done by way of deliberate malice 
{considered extortion. ‘The real truth 1s that convenier 
a over conscience. It was found troublesome to retain a separate 
eh Fxchequer and separate Trish Customs, and so both disappeared. 
ik vas found serviceable to assimilate the excise duties and income 
iax in Ireland to the same duties in England, and so Mr. Gladstone 


857 


opinion be 


ice has pre- 


the | affected the assimilation with a rather foolish epigram in 1853. Since 
The then we have been merely the victims of the blind automatism of a 
tin f iniform fiscal system. One hears of legislation by reference and the 
om i te, The Finance Bill, so far as it touches us, is an admirable example 
eds of legislation by accident. The Chancellor budgets for Great Britain 
ie calculates his expenditure and arranges his taxes, and automatically 
nov} extends the scheme to Ireland without any consideration of « what the 
anl | cumstances of that country demand.’ The Inland Revenue then 
| dags this British-made net through Ireland, and counts the take ; 
n | and the officials cheerily record the result in the White Paper issued 
on in annual derision of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh. The Union, 
at | to use an old image, was like an invitation extended by a rich man 
ie partly forsecurity, partly for friendship, to a poor man to come and live 
a in his house. We were to borrow his motor-car, and to get his name 
is a back of bills, paying to the expenses in proportion to our income. 
hat ie worked in the fashion in which such arrangements 
tT heen acd - Our frugality of life has been destroyed, and we have 
by uch a a to the champagne standard. Neither party has got 
ed | mor AN the bargain: the host complains that we do not even 
É ir the B € petrol, and we on our side live under the growing menace 
a | d se eee Court. The standing paradox of fiscal, as indeed 
i Creat Brite nion 1s precisely this, that it hurts Ireland without helping 
Ee tY offici D Nobody gains by it except a horde of harmful, unneces- 
* |a lden, and policemen. ‘This has always been the inner drift 
; J a e the prevailing system, but it appears in an extreme 
| ions Act mm in the figures for the current year. The Old Age 


1 Ow vee produced a ‘ situation.’ : 
| e issue nal balance-sheet is, as I have said, contained in a White 
4 Ublication . “om year to year about the middle of July. The latest 

? available therefore gives details of Revenue and Expendi- 
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table is as follows : 
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ture for the year 1907-8. Taking these figure M 
we can arrive at a forecast of 1909-10 with piati p stan F 
AN Corts Doin 
ity, tt 
T 


Total Irish Revenue for 1907-8 


Total cost of government in Ireland ] : mea 9,631 
‘Imperial Contribution ’ : ; d “Aa 7,810 99 
i $ 5 N00) 
811 099 


Proof will be led later to show that no substantia] ; 

Revenue is to be expected or ought to be orad In ease in 1, 
look for any reduction of the 7,810,0000, Many T Neit ie 
aise a ah s . VEW items Y We 
ture must be added. Old Age Pensions will cost of Xen 
1,600,0002. Flotation of 27 per cent. Land Stock Ost a minimum i 
Bill—which, we may take it, must pass into law pec Mr, pi 
as about 30,000/., rising to 200,0007. The redon A he se 
Districts Board receives an additional endowment ie ia Congest 
The Vote for Primary Education expands by 114 00 “8 Year, 
Universities Act involves a new vote of 42,0007. otc and the 
items we may forecast, with substantial though not iene these ney | 
certainty, an increase in Irish Expenditure of some 1,800 0001” minute { 
blow the ‘ Imperial Contribution ’ must fall to a viene 10 001 Aton | 
not enough to buy a gun for a Dreadnought. We shall 1 | 
buying the petrol for the Imperial motor-car. But let no Engli a 
confronted with these figures, break into the customary a s a I 
bration of his own generosity to Ireland. This is the Imperial sided | 
the case: let us now take the Irish side. 

We in Ireland are accustomed to view all these matters through | 
the perspective of the Report on Financial Relations. That Blue Book 
is to us somewhat in the nature of a sacred book. One still reads 
in the papers how some Unionist County Councillor or Guardian, who 
has been reading it, has made a public declaration of his belief that 
Ireland is being systematically robbed. Although the insurrection d 
Trish opinion which followed on its first publication in 1896 was bribed 
Into quict in 1898, the Report still holds a revolution slumbering ini 
EEBES that may at any moment awaken. The main finding of the Com Í 
missioners was this: Ireland is at present (1893-4) contribuim 
one-twelfth part of the whole Revenue of the United Kingdom; we j 
taxable capacity is not more at the highest than one-twenty-fits Wi | 
other words Ireland was paying on an income of 81. 3s. in ne pi 
in which, under the Act of Union, she ought to have been pay Ree ing 
ae a Expressed in terms of national ove gal | 
eee teland was taxed heavily and even ae that fg | 
Po o pay. Estimates varied somewhat Se um estinti? f 

mmission was taken as basis, but the mmm 


* For reasons so ur iti figures 6 
: gent as to need no exposition. The Hew 2y, B 
ae accurate if taken for the year 1910-11, as the charges under M 
will probably not begin to acerue till some date this autumn. 


vill k l 
ven here SEa 
iven jrrell’s pil p 
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dat the crushing figure of 2,750,000. a year. This was the verdict 
Sa only Commission, vested with plenary powers, that has ever 
f into the equity of Trish Budgets under the Act of Ta 
Thore 3 little need to recall the criticism which was at that is 
ainected against it. Mr. Balfour, echoed in this Parliament by Mr. 
Harold Cox, declared at once that the unit of comparison should be not 
the country but the individual citizen. Since 


inquired 


the Irishman paid on an 


| e Ty 7 
average not more oe less ae the Englishman, there was no genuine 
a r 7 y asl * 7 
grievance. The reply came that, as for the first contention, the Act 


of Union put it out of COTE as for the second, when one took not 
ihe absolute levy on the individual, but the levy in proportion to his 
resources, the claim of Ireland became not weaker but stronger. Then 
it was said that the heavy expenditure in Ireland was a set-off to the 
over-taxation. But it is no answer to a charge that money has been 
obtained by theft to say that it has been spent in profligacy. It wag 
urged that tests of national income and relative taxable Capacity must 
of their nature be somewhat speculative. Absolute accuracy could 
not be attained. The ample answer was that in all these matters 
one must be content with general estimates ; that the case was estab- 
lished in substance, and that to niggle about details was merely another 
way of evading justice. Finally it was said that we had only to change 
our social habits, and the grievance would disappear. Let no tea, no 
spirits, and no beer be drunk, let no tobacco be smoked in Ireland, 
and she would no longer be over-taxed. To which Ireland gave the 
proper human reply—a shrug of the shoulders. 

Since then the Treasury has opened a new line of defence, elaborated 
when Mr. McKenna was Financial Secretary. The proportion of the 
whole Revenue of the United Kingdom contributed by Ireland has, 
it is said, been declining year by year since the Commission. In 
1893-4 it was one-twelfth, in 1907-8 it was little more than one-six- 
teenth. Therefore, it is concluded, the injustice has been steadily 
disappearing. The facts are accurate, but there are other facts. The 
relative taxable capacity of Ireland has also fallen year by year since 
1894. The levy of one-sixteenth is probably harsher and heavier on 
her now than that of one-twelfth in 1894. Take the tests of population 
and national income. Since 1894 the population of Great Britain has 
Increased by some five and a half millions ; that of Ireland has fallen 
by 200,000. The gross assessment to income tax in Great Britain 
Tose from 673,000,0007. in 1893 to $06,000,0007. in 1908. In Ireland 

© assessment remained stationary at 38,000,0007. The significance 
of this fact cannot be exaggerated. The national income of Ireland 

*Stemained fixed and frozen at the same level throughout the whole 
Fenod, while that of Great Britain has risen by more than one-third. 
Y other test adopted shows a similar, though not perhaps so striking 
z divergence in the interval to the disadvantage of Ireland. A Com- ° 
Mission sitting to-day could not place the taxable capacity of Ireland, 
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cing the maximum and least favourable ogee 
UA of that of the United Kingdom as ee u 
whereas we paid one-sixteenth of the whole Ro 
Kingdom in 1908, we ought to have paid only one-twe 
paid 9,621,000. instead of our due share of 6,120,000; 


i 2 KA r > Or We 
taxed in the amount of 3,501,0007. The following tae Were T 
materials for a comparison of the two years : > table Furnish i 

vane | Total Irish Revenue | Population | Per capi ta Dany iT en 
nt a 
| ieos-4 | 7,568,640 4,600,500 | tast 
1907-8 9,621,000 4,878,000 | 2 311 | R | 
= 11,009 


What has been called the standing paradox of Union finance . 
itself here in a sinister light. On the one side, so far from © manifesty 
tion having been made to Ireland, her annual burden hash an Tepara. 
Beet $ Mereased i 
by more than 2,000,000}. on a diminished population, On the 
hand, the ‘Imperial Contribution ’ has fallen by more in E | 
In 1910-11 the Imperial Contribution will have all Bee Aan 1 
disappeared. It is not my business here to enter into any anal a 
of the causes of this singular development. But, were one E 
to do so, much help might be derived from a comparison with Sootland, 
In 1908 the number of Government officials assessed for income tax 
in Scotland was 938, and in Ireland 4560. Their salaries were in 
Scotland 315,0007., in Ireland 1,435,000/. The whole national income 
of Scotland is about 170,000,000/., that of Ireland about 76,000,000, 
But, as has been said, there is no desire to investigate the problem 
as to why these things should be. This paper attempts merely to show 
things as they are, and enough has been said to show that we were 
In presence of a crucial and critical situation. The wheel of Britis 
policy in Ireland has come full circle. The Act of Union is on the point 
of ceasing to pay a dividend to the Empire. 
This forecast proceeds on the assumption that no fresh taxation, 
of any fruitful character, can be laid on Ireland in the coming Budget. 
An attempt to do so will no doubt be made. Tt will be resisted to the 
utmost by the Irish Party on the grounds already outlined. Bubeven 
if their resistance be over-borne, the Chancellor of the Bee 
cannot hope for any considerable increase of Revenue. Food w 
i ruled out; even the sugar duty can scarcely be restored. Eo 
i of the Excise will probably decline rather than increase. As on 
new proposals a heavier license duty will of course bring 1n som rodut: 
but nothing of substance. A graduated income tax will be up 


9 ourse am 
tive because of the absence of large incomes, although o i Taxi- 
í increase of a penny or twopence will so far forth be E a tax 10 
i -tion of Land Values mav be set aside. To extend su 


Ireland, laying it on top of the purchase annuities, woul 
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usly unjust but obviously foolish. A ¢ 
ble. And not all the King’s officers and all the King’s men 
sald collect a Land Tax which in last resort could be enforced w by 
ns of a sheriff's sale. The No Rent Campaign would fade into 
negligibility compared with the No Land Tax Campaign. 
The prospect which may with complete certainty be anticipated 
Fen, i that all forms of fresh taxation will be strenuously opposed 
in Parliament and deeply resented in Ireland. Even if imposed they 
«il only bring in an Insignificant return to the Exchequer. Every 
enny of the yield will be regarded by us as a new theft, a fresh breach 
of the Act of Union, and a sin against every principle of fair dealing. 
At the same time the Treasury sees rising up as a menace of the imme- 
diate future an Treland that will get more than she will give. It sees 
the Act of Union ceasing to pay a dividend to the Empire. The Ex- 
chequer experts have not been in vein of late. Their grotesque under- 
estimate of the cost of Old Age Pensions in Ireland has not been 
cancelled by reckless charges of fraud on a large and even a national 


ee aX 18 useless unless it is 


collecta 


00 scale. The six Commissioners now at work in this country may strain 
ely f every nerve, and every letter of the Act, but they will not be able to 
sis | disallow more than at most 2 or 3 per cent. of the granted pensions. 
sed | The despatch of that Inquisition is significant as indicating that the 
d Treasury has an uneasy, even irritated sense, of the condition to 
a | which Ireland has been brought by three generations of government 
i į from Westminster. The Budgets of the next two or three years pro- 

me pound a riddle to which some answer must be found. Our answer is 
M |  HomeRule. Idonot know that any other party even pretends to have 
m of a formula of solution. Had either of the Home Rule Bills passed into 
ow | law, the Irish balance-sheet, alike from ours and from the Empire’s 
Te | point of view,” would proclaim a very different state of affairs to-day. 
sh | Give Ireland her chance and she will undertake, while reducing and re- 
it 8 distributing both taxation and expenditure, to pay every penny of 
the cost of her own government and to hand over a larger Imperial 

nm f tribute than can possibly be levied under the present arrangement. 

t. | Continue to budget for us from Westminster, and to break the Act of 

ie | Union in every Budget, and we are happy to think that England will 


i ae her own hand with the scourge which she lays on our shoulders. 
2 | these are the alternatives, Which path does British statesmanship 
} Prefer to follow 2 ; 


d T. M. Kerru. 

16 k i 

| k: Ta 1893 Mr. Gladstone Proposed to take the yield of the Customs in Ireland as our 
E ; perint Contribution This was, in 1908, 3,047,0007. as against 1,811,000/. in the 
€ given on the preceding page. 
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STATE FEEDING OF SCHOOL Chr 
IN LONDON 


Tum opening of the year 1909 saw the end of a long Struggle a 
rejection of a great principle. Those who contended that sind the 
charity could suffice and ought to suffice for the supply of au 
necessitous children in the London schools had to confess thee ae to 
and the cost of feeding was for the first time placed on the rates aan 

For a great many years the provision of free meals had been carried 
on in a spasmodic and unsystematic way. Ten years ago a determined 
effort was made by a party on the School Board to move the Legislature 
to take over this duty, but it was defeated by a large majority, and 
the principle was adopted that if an appeal was properly put before the 
large and benevolent public of London on behalf of hungry children 
it was sure to be successful, and voluntary contributions would flowin 
to meet the need. A committee was created, known as ‘the Joint 
Committee for Underfed Children, ’ whose function was to obtain and 
record weekly reports from every school of the numbers fed, to see 
that “Relief Sub-Committees ’ were established in every necessitous 
school, to urge upon them the duty of enquiry into the home condition 
of each case so that no child who was underfed should be omitted, and 
no one admitted who was not really in want, and to be a medium for 
directing the supply of funds to the quarters where they were wanted. 
This Joint Committee was to be in close touch with the many associa- 
tions which existed for collecting contributions for this purpose, and for 
making grants to the various schools ; and it was understood thatifany 
Relief Sub-Committee could not obtain funds by direct A 
to these associations arrangements would be made for affiliating ie 
one or other of them, so that in no case should it be possible 
complain that the amount of food required for the children °° 
not be procured for want of funds. 

This Joint Committee remained at work for seven 
July 1907, during which time the present writer had 


years, down k 
the honour ° 
giving * 


- serving as its chairman, and it published yearly reports a fed iD 
è 
pasto" 


particulars as to the number of necessitous schools, of oH 
those schools, and of meals provided, with some informatio 
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rations of the major associationg for c 


ope rate he or Collecting ‘and’ deti har 
pads. But all this time the Committee worked under eee: 
advantages. It had neither hands nor eyes. No staff ae ba 
i % attache 


toit, and it had no means of enquiry or inspe 
efforts of a eee es ae ns Spare the time, 
64 necessitous S 3 1s lst in 1905-6, and in Aant pe É 
Aa of Relief Committees, and about fine inal AR e 
nead teachers (three departments usually for each school), it taah t 
no means of communication except by letter and circular. Row sf ee 
isone vice deeply ingrained in human nature in the 20th cane 7 
more deeply perhaps in London than elsewhere, it is the ses of ane 
Jetters and circulars into the Waste-paper basket unread a if a F 
promptly forgetting them. Many head teachers at first faled rer 
thenumber they were feeding, and in some cases the omis i 
to the end, so that the real number of these schools was somewhat large 
than the recorded figure, 264. The voluntary or non-provided ich 
at that time felt themselves completely dissociated from fe Bean 
Schools, and though invited to communicate and to make use of what 
assistance the J oint Committee could afford them, the highest number 
that responded in any year was 35. It was impossible to do anything 
to introduce greater uniformity or efficiency into the manner of servis 
the dinners or the kind of food provided, or to do much towards anian 
or influencing the Relief Committees ; one could only be thankful that 
they existed and did any work atall. Butin spite of these recognised 
shortcomings, the Joint Committee was able in its last report (July 
1907) to declare, as it had done year after year, that no case had 
occurred in which anyone had applied for funds which could not be 
granted, and it was believed that practically, though roughly, and 
sometimes in a quite unsatisfactory way, the worst needs of the hungry 
children had been met. The season of greatest want was acknowledged 
to be from January to March, and'the dinners seldom opened before 
November, and were seldom continued long after the Easter holidays, 
the ordinary period of feeding being from ten to fifteen weeks. The 
average number of children fed daily during this season varied from 
19,000 in 1900-1 to 27,000 in 1906-7. The number of meals, however, 
Was only 2:5 or 2:6 in the week for each child. The Joint Committee 
Were never tired of pointing out that this is an insufficient ratio, and 
that a child who requires to be fed at all away from home ought to be 
ed every school day, or at least, on the assumption that in most cases 
the remains of the Sunday dinner provide for Monday, four times a 
Week. But this instruction hardly bore any effect, for the number of 
me given to each child only rose from 2°3 per week at the beginning 
026 per week, instead of 4 or 5. 

Tn 1907 the Provision of Meals Act came into force, and at once 
pened a great change in the situation. The Act was partly ee Se 

Partly permissive. By the first part it laid on the County Counci 


ction except i 


sion continued 
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a statutory duty to ‘take such steps as they thou 
vision of meals for children in attendance at an 


aPparatus. í 1 


` > ang 8 
Mopar otoxnanda ni È > Prepargt "Uch 
service of such meals ’ at the expense of the rates : in s ation, ang 


provide the eyes and hands for which the Joint Committee} or 
been asking in vain. By the second part, Section a. adig Ong 
given, if voluntary funds were unable to meet the cost of foot ve 
a rate (with the sanction of the Board of Education) 
one half-penny in the pound to pay for the food. 

The County Council resolved not to make use of one 
rely on the principle which the School Board had laid age %, but to 
was reasonable to expect that the great wealth ¢ 


’ 
mee oXceeding 
3 


Was Started 


i e fromm 
quarters, and amounted altogether to about 12,0001. The ea 


sources which during so many years had contributed to the various 
associations were not seriously affected by this new drain, and realised 
nearly as much as they had been estimated to realise in previous 
years, about 10,0007. Thus the fund for food amounted to more than 
twice as much as had been available in previous years, and it could be 
devoted to food alone, whereas formerly equipment and service had to 
be paid out of it. The financial position therefore seemed to be highly 
prosperous. 
The Council took up at once its duties under the obligatory portion 
of the Act. The Joint Committee became a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee, with a member of the Council for its chairman, 
this being necessary in order that he should be able to answer questions 
and defend the Committee’s action in the Council meetings. The 
Relief Sub-Committees were reorganised under the more attractive 
name of Children’s Care Committees ; the clerical department was 
Strengthened and a staff of ‘ organisers ° and assistant organisers WE 
appointed who could go about and see what was going on, bring things 
into line and explain the wishes of the central body to the Care Com- 
mittees and the school staff. This work fell chiefly under two me 
(1) the organisation of the catering, and (2) the creation of bodies $ 
efficient voluntary workers to visit the homes. I shall xeburn to * 4 
second point later on, As: to the first point, in the majority Oe 
the dinners had been served in school halls or in class-r00m, ihe 
objection was taken to this on account of the smell left bea or 
ventilation. In Some cases too the dinner room was in a 600 hildren 
coffee shop with unsuitable surroundings, and sometimes the ¢ 
received the food at a counter, and eat it standing in the street 
open space. By hiring central buildings, such as parish 10° 


or some 
ms anl! 
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; (rather an expensive i i 
n halls (ra h a P nsive operation, for in few « 
alent gratis) the dinners for two or three adjacent 
pe eontrated, which should lead to some eco; 
co ee suitable menus has been dr 
erle 


Ase ases have they 


t schools have been 
homy in the 
awn up under m 
as costing 14d.; they are Supposed to contain th 
e i > 3 i 
i which the present state of science considers 
Esper nutriment, and at any rate they are an agreeable change from 
l i en ; ; 2 £ > 1 
Fe monotonous diet of soup and bread or currant br: i 


n ead which was 
i Sarmon before. Theseimprovemen ecessitated the employ 

-q e4 z+ i e 
ment of a paid stafi to cook the food, clean the floors, lay out and remove 


the tables, and in many cases to serve the food, though this part of the 
work is still often performed by voluntary helpers. The cost of equip- 
ment, tables and forms, knives, forks, Spoons, and crocker 
considerable, but this will not recur to any | 
case of broken crockery. $ 
The story of this large outlayand of the ample funds in the possession 
of the Council was soon bruited about and the natural results followed 
in an immense increase in the number of meals applied for. Managers 
| who had persistently reported that there was no need for any feeding 
| in their school now drew up long lists of necessitous children, and head 
| teachers who had declared that they were feeding all that were in want 
and that two or three meals in the week was all the help that the parents 
| desired, now doubled or trebled their numbers and demanded that 
dinners should be supplied every day. The number of Council Schools 
classed as necessitous up to 1907 had been 264 ; It rose to 365 in 1907-8, 
and reached 446 in March last. The average number of children fed 
| weekly in Council Schools had never exceeded 27,159 before the passing 
| of the Act; it rose to 37,685 in February 1908, and to 41,340 in Marck 
| 1909. . Of the non-provided schools only 27 reported in 1906-7 the 
feeding of 2513 children; now that the wise liberality of the Council 
had levelled all distinctions these quondam Cinderellas came in with 
the rest and 98 of them reported the feeding of 7771 children in March 
| 1908 ; this year the number has risen to 158 schools with 11,823 children. 
| It is a curious coincidence that the total figure from both classes of 
| schools for March 1909 has been just over 53,000, corresponding very 
| closely to the estimate which was framed after an elaborate enquiry 
| 


working, A 
edical advice, 
e quantity of 
necessary for 


y, has been 
arge extent except in the 


by the School Board in 1898, and which amounted to 55,000, But 
1 that estimate was meant to represent the maximum number that 
could be expected to be in want in an exceptionally hard season. 
| ; This increasein the numbers seems to clash with the assertion of the 
| Joint Committee that no instance had occurred in which distress had 
| been known to exist and funds had not been supplied to relieve it. One 
BH Pts to oneself the question, is the distress greater now than it was 
| “en, or did iż exist equally then but was undiscovered? The answer 
is Probably that the iner eased supply has created the increased demand. 
ormerly the knowle dge that the funds were limited induced head 
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teachers and Relief Committees to confine their Tequisiti May 
which they seemed likely to get, the inquisition inte ions can 
stricter, and the line was drawn more severely, When 4 tty yp 
known to be practically equal to any demand, the line of an nds a 
was relaxed, and a lower standard of necessity wag adopte io nati, 
source of relaxation was that up till now, head teachers a l » Uther 
mittees who proposed to start feeding on a new Relief o 3 
had to make the arrangements and do the work thems? 1 basis 
they find the labour largely taken out of their hands and a 8, No 
provided to carry on the work. It is not to be wondered at ea staf 
numbers went up by leaps and bounds, and meals were pro 
scale never known before in London. y. 
Unfortunately there was no corresponding stimulus to 
the influx of voluntary funds. A great effort had been Be 
the spring of 1908, and large contributions by leading men fae in 
Lords Avebury, Rosebery, Rothschild, and others) had set an sch ag 
which was widely followed, but the enthusiasm thus shown sonata 
be excited a second time. When the winter session began after 
summer holidays the Council had only about 30007. in hand T 
would hardly suffice to meet the bills due to come in up to LOA 
time. The Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the Council combined to 
issue an appeal, and a meeting was held at the Mansion House, but the 
response was very disappointing, amounting to less than 60001, in all, 
Tn the beginning of December it was seen that the voluntary funds in 
hand were about 24007., while the expenditure ‘ in sight’ was 8001, up 
to Christmas, and 45007. in January. The Council would shortly rise 
for the Christmas holidays, the application to the Board of Education 


ided na 


Mereage 


to sanction the utilisation of Section 3 of the Act would take time, and - 


unless a decision was come to at once the Council might find, itself 
unable to meet its liabilities, and hungry children might be besieging 
the doors of the dining-halls in vain. It was, therefore, decided that the 
effort to rely on voluntary subscriptions must be abandoned, and that 
(with the sanction of the Board of Education) Section 3 of the Act must 
be put in force and the cost of the food must be placed on the rates. 
What was the reason why an appeal which was so munificently met 
in 1908 failed so completely in 1909 2 In all probability many caus 
combined to produce this result. One was the competition of bee 
claims on the charitable purse of the public, and especially the i 
of the Italian earthquake, which diverted 130,0007. from home i 
Another was the belief of many that the right course was to devolve 
whole expense on the rates, while even among those ee w 
mently opposed to this as a matter of policy the belief had ne d to 
the game was up and that sooner or later recourse would be ™ 
the rates. he grea? 
But the main reason for this despairing conclusion Wa Jarge 
extent to which the distribution of food had spread, an 
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f children involved, Ag long as the ‘ necesct ; 
mher of 00” 3 : 1. necessitous’ schools 
A comparativ ely few and the number of children small, it wag within 


power of voluntary agencies to cope with the need, but whe 
beet 6 ay 
th of the Council Schools were eng i i “x 
S well as 


ixths aged ing 
D T ber of the non-provided schools, e me feed; 
E e nents were being controlled and organised ie chs eee 
Fone seemed to many to have come when the undertaking was a 
great a ee ee ee” and the authority who provided aa 
equipment oy e - atter the catering might properly be expected 
to provide the ood also. 

The question 1s therefore thrown back a step, and one is forced 
to ask oneself—was this great increase in numbers really necessary ? 
Were we so much mistaken two Years ago in thinking that enough 
was being done to meet the distress of the children? And was ae 
actually obligatory to feed twice as many and to give each child 
twice as many meals? An authoritative answer to this can be hardly 
given at present, but there can be little doubt that careful scrutiny 
would largely reduce the number of recipients of meals. The special 
stafi have, as already noted, been mainly occupied in the task of organ- 
ising the catering and putting it on an efficient: footing and have 
heen largely diverted from the other side of this work, which is to 
stimulate and assist the Care Committees in making strict enquiries 
into the home conditions of the children and sometimes to supple- 
ment their deficiencies and teach them how to Investigate cases. Such 
stimulus and instruction are much wanted. A return based on the annual 
reports sent in by Care Committees for last year showed that in more 
than one-third the visitation work had been good, in one-sixth there 
had been some attempt to do it, but in the rest practically nothing 
had been done and the supervision of the members had been only 
nominal. In cases like this it depends entirely on the sympathetic 
or strict attitude of the head teachers whether the list of those admitted 
to dinner is large or small, and it is probably to these schools that the 
greater part of the increase is to be attributed. 

There was, however, one interesting attempt made to test the 
Manner in which children had been selected for feeding. Twelve schools 
were chosen for the experiment, varying in conditions and situated in 
diferent parts of London, and into them a body of trained investigators 
Was drafted. In these schools about 2500 children were being fed, 
and the result of the organisers’ report was that in their opinion about 
me-fifth of these were not necessitous and should be struck off the list. 

Ut on the other hand they found that the work was so imperfectly 
a ‘ With so little intercommunication between the nies 
ae pe a child (say) in the Boys’ Department was be ae i a 
e ue the Girls’ or Infants’ Department pe o y P a: 
a admission to meals ought to have been granted by a er ald 
y individuals, and if this had been done a number of children wo 
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have been added to the list almost equal to the one-fifth 
should have been rejected. The critics of the enota who Onen 
the investigators had taken too lenient a view and th; p sides 
eases which ought to be excluded was more like a i then be 
third, than a fifth. But however this may be, the a £ K 
drawn from this special enquiry seemed to be that, aa Hon ia 
while there were a considerable number of erroneous k aa eit da $ 
list of children fed, there were almost as considerable “Slong jp the 
neglected cases, 0 that the general total was not like] 2 Dumber of 
materially reduced by enquiry. J to he Very 
he soundness of this rather unexpected conclusio 
depends largely on the acceptance given to the data pa ho 
investigators acted in drawing their ‘ poverty line,’ The 
what is known as the Rowntree scale, which rests on the 7 adopted 
that if the income of a family, after deducting rent, payne 
clubs, insurance, and working expenses such as fares and ‘nindin A e 
amounts to less than three shillings per head (counting four chi aby, 
equal to three adults, that family is below the line and their ath a 
are entitled to be classed as necessitous and to receive free ak 
This assumption can hardly be accepted by anyone with much enon, 
amongst the London poor. It is notorious that if a boy is sent toan 
` industrial home by a magistrate, and an order made that the parent 
should contribute one shilling a week for his maintenance, the parent 
considers himself hardly used and declares that it does not cost him so 
much to keep the child at home. So too the Labour Colonies allow 
in their family remittances 2s. for the first child, 1s. 6d. for the second, 
and ls. each for the rest, so that on their calculation 5s. 6d. should suffice 
for the maintenance of four children, as against 9s. on the Rowntree 
scale. This would make a great difference in drawing the ‘ poverty line’ 
An instance of the practical effect of working on this scale may be 
quoted which occurred in the case of a school which had always been 
held to contain fairly well-to-do children, and had never provided 
dinners except in a few exceptional cases. It came under the influence 
of a Care Committee dominated by this theory, and immediately ae 
than 200 children were placed on the dinner list, and a requisition jo 
in for arrangements to start a dining hall and for the supply of ae 
ment and staff for cooking and serving meals for this number: ane 
case was reported of a parent who had been for many yee E had 
fortable service on a wage of twenty-four shillings a week ; saa 
brought up his children decently and had never applied for ee a 
but without his knowledge or request his children wet is he 
dinner list because on the above hypothesis the family was 
‘ poverty line.’ re chiefly 
Those who: oppose State feeding from the rates have on the self 
actuated by the fear that such a system would break cae pringits 
respect of the parents and their sense of responsibility for 
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i ‘nave their child ren fed whether they were in want or not Ghee bed 
to een time during the two or three months that London os, s 

; è as been 
bee ie / ave yet appeared of thi 
a peing realised ; but it is obvious that the same result vil he be: 
ae in the power of over-benevolent and sentimental people actin 


their children 


not b 


acting through 


ae : a general kind 
as to what should be considered the ordinary test or tests of necessity 


Tt is usually a fairly simple matter to discover whether the father js 
out of work, and only able to obtain odd jobs which do not bring in 
enough, including the earnings of the mother and of the elder children, 
to support the family. If a body of active helpers can be got together 
foreach school, with general principles to guide them, and such sapen 
vision as to secure a moderate amount of conformity to these principles, 
it may be hoped that such a system of investigation will be established 
as will prevent any unjustifiable increase in the number of the children 
for whom meals are provided out of the rates. 

If the first effect of feeding from the tates is likely to be a great 
increase in the number of children fed, asecond effect will be the disap- 
pearance of voluntary subscriptions and of voluntary personal help. 
It would be unreasonable to expect private donations to come in 
to relieve the Council when it takes on itself the whole cost of the 
food, though there is other charitable expenditure, such as that for 
boots, clothing, and medical help, which will not, it is hoped, be 
allowed to suffer. It is not quite as natural at first sight that persons 
who have been giving their services freely for superintendence and 
assistance at the meals should refuse to do so because the dinners 
have come on the rates. This tendency, like the tendency to claim 
more general provision of meals, has not as yet been fully felt, but 
there have been some signs of it, especially among the teachers who 
have hitherto shown such whole-hearted devotion to the welfare of 
their children, and there are rumours that the National Union of 
Teachers ig likely to take the lead in promoting abstention. Tt is 
much to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail, for if the influence 
of the teachers is removed, and the work entirely made over to paid 
officials, the administration of this form of public ‘assistance’ will 

“ome more and more wooden and will lose much of the grace and 
*puitual beauty which it has till now possessed. There has also 


Service for the purpose continues as large as it is now. : 

te is one test the application of which, if it ever were apphed. 
‘tgely reduce the numbers fed. During the discussions whic 
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led up to the passing of the Aot the advocates of State fa 
so unwise as to make frequent use of the argument, to 
no evidence was ever produced, that a large number of a Ort y i 
go reduced by mal-nutrition that they were Maven ye 


Physically, 2 Wer 
receive the instruction offered in the schools ; and mace 


vas poured out on the cruelty of trying 


© ty 
, Platform 
This theory was in due ti 


sympathy \ to for 
: “9 learn lessons. Ce 
stomachs to learn lesson J l me emp ae 
Mice and the ground—the only ground—on which fe odie « 
yermission to levy a rate is that there are hi 

rc are ç 


can obtain ] | 
these schools who are unable by lack of food to profit by the a i 
ucation 


provided for them. If this pet mere really applied, ang ij 
refused to all who did not satisfy it, the dinners lists would inners 
be reduced to a fourth or a fifth of the present number, Probably 
A other day. in three schools with which I am conics a 
manager, having in the senior departments sixty children e ag 
necessitous list: of these thirty-six were below the Average ne 
their class, and therefore rather superior to their fellows of é i $ 
in education ; twenty-four were above the middle of their aa A A t 
December examination and thirty-six below it; eight were Near o 
top of their respective classes, and eleven near the bottom, Jj i 
only these eleven that we should þe justified in feeding if we adhered 
to the strict wording of the Act. A similar reply was sent me bya 
friend who is manager of a school in quite another part of London, 
He found in the highest class (Standard VIT.) four girls on the feetino 
list, one the top girl of the class, two others above the middle, and only 
one below it ; in two other classes fourteen out of twenty-six and cight 
out of eleven were above the middle. The explanation of this is that 
the children we are dealing with are neither starving nor half-starved; 
they are underfed and poorly fed for the most part, but not to such 
an extent as to stunt their intelligence or dull their faculties. 

Some day perhaps, when the system of medical inspection is more 


advanced, and we have a continuous record of the growth and weight. 


of school children, a medical test may be devised for deciding whether 
a child is ‘ underfed ’ or not ; and children may be excluded unless they 
come up to that standard. But we are very far from being able to 
lay down any such definite standard now, and if the Council's stafi of 
doctors were called to classify the children on the underfed list there 
would be a wide variety in their mode of judging. In me oae Oa 
own group of schools I have for two years enlisted the ki 
of the District Health Officer; his opinion has been that abou’ t; 
of the number fed were healthy, normal children with no visible H 
about half were below par, though it was impossible tosar fe 
this was due to want of food, or to improper food, oF cone 
delicacy : but there were none whom he would single out 28 3 eate 
cases of mal-nutrition. And yet in every case careful and T 
inquiry had established that the father (if alive) was one 
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nd there was not sufficient visible family 
children efficiently. 

{n these cases 1t may be supposed that we took the children before 
poy began to suffer from mal-nutrition, and that the free meals 
caved them from physical degeneration. The medical te 
wa apply to aE cases as these. 

: When the Provision of Meals Act’ was under preparation and 
nder discussion in Parliament, much reliance was placed by some 
eople on the power of prosecuting parents who could feed their children 
put did not, as a means of keeping down the number of applications, 
Jt is to be feared that this expectation did not take sufficient account 
of the difficulties of the case. Up to the present time prosecutions 
have only taken place in one or two instances, and the parents charged 
have admitted their liability ; but as soon as such cases become common, 
and lawyers are called in for the defence, it will be seen how hard it 
is to prove the sufficiency of the parents’ income, unless the case is 
a flagrant one. It would be easy to obtain a conviction in such an 
instance as the Fulham Guardians discovered, where a father earning 
from 31. to 4l. a week sent his child to receive free dinners, and the 
Relieving Officer when he called found the family enjoying a luxurious 
supper in a room comfortably furnished, with flowers and candles on 
the table. But under ordinary circumstances, when the income is 
at all near the border line and a thrifty parent would not feel any 
difficulty in providing necessaries, the question how much self-indul- 
gence or how many glasses of beer a day the father is entitled to 
allow himself before he applies the remainder to feeding his 
children is one which would admit of much argument, and would 
draw very varying decisions from different magistrates. Even the 
fact that the child did receive the meals will be open to dental: it is 
not enough to prove that his name was on the dinner list and that 
he received a dinner ticket ; it will be necessary to maintain a register 
in the dining hall and to mark attendance upon it, in order to prove 
that he got the dinner. It is only in exceptional cases that this check 
will be found adequate to keep undeserving applicants off the list. 
The provisions of Mr. Samuel’s admirable Children Act will perhaps 
sufice for effective punishment of vicious and negligent parents, 
but the Sentencing of such persons to fine or imprisonment will not, 
for the time at least, relieve the Care Committee from the duty of 
feeding the child, but will rather make it more incumbent on them. 

€ cannot therefore look to action of this kind as to means of pre- 
ne except to a very small degree, the growth of the charge on 

© tates for the feeding of children. 
a a pune tendency to increase expenditure F to tea a 

y e willingness of parents to place more and mor 
m ce dinner list, but also in the desire of benevolent people to 


Mase the food provided for the children both in quantity and 
3m 2 


income to Support, the 


have 
st would 
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Pressure of this kind has been put on tl 
ar been resisted. One proposal } 
al a day; to provide breakfasts D 


quality. Ka 


put has so f 


3 OVI ; i 005 
one meal is to be provided, though in cases of specia] in ? 
(yy 


allowed to give & glass of milk with some bread op PiE AN 
recreation interval. The other proposal was to car 1Scuits ap 
in the holidays or at other times when the schools pe Sn 
the Act only allows the provision of meals to children ‘ i Osed, 
at school, and on referring the interpretation of this Bie jan 
Í the reply has been given that a child is only ‘in atten a 

those days when he is actually at school, not on Saturdays « ane’ i 
when the school is closed, or during the holidays, or whe or Su 
excluded for infectious disease. Two dangerous lea] 
have thus been stopped. 

But the whole atmosphere is full of danger to the fn 
the County Council will be fortunate if it can maintain for long i 
present scale of expenditure, a scale high indeed as compared oa 
the past, though moderate as compared with the demands which willbe 
made by extremists imbued with Socialist notions. London ig now 
placed as regards the feeding of children in the same position as that _| 
occupied by Paris with regard to the Cantines Scolaires, and it wil | 
require steady guidance if it is to avoid running through the sam | 
course. I wrote an account of the history and working of the Canting | 
Scolaires in the issue of this Review for May 1906. It was shown | 
there how rapidly the number of children receiving: free meals had 
Hy grown and how voluntary subscriptions had fallen off while publi q 
subventions increased, till at last the Paris Municipality put downits — 
foot and resolved it would not pay more than 40,0001. a year for ths 
purpose. They were enabled to do this by declaring that the object 
of the dinners was not to relieve necessitous children but to mprort 


a 


uday 
hen the child 


iS In ay n 
S an expenditiy 


ances, and 


the attendance by keeping the children on the school premises bira | 
the two sessions. But no Educational Authority in mae 7 
adopted this flimsy pretext. Our dinner system is frankly i D t 
the hunger of the children, and their inability through lack A m o 
to profit by education; and no authority would venture AA h 

arbitrary limit as to the amount of money it would ae ' 
object. It appears from the statistics published that H twenty Zz 
of children who received free meals in Paris was about A roa 
years ago, and it rose rapidly, till the closure was enir oe i 
limitation of funds, to 30,000 or 35,000, or about 2) Pa s i : 
school population, The number of free meals given e 5° 
seven millions a year. In London the average num a i 


: a tiho f 
previous three years before the Meals Act was 27,000, v is of ue i 
to nearly 54,000 in February of this year ; and on 
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the cost is estimated in the budget for the current year at 30,0001. 
however, the demand should grow, as it has grown in Paris, to 
A pet cent. of the uike school population, or a maximum of 00 
“pildren, this ee er be more than trebled, and would exceed 
ae palf-penny rate which is all that ‘the Present Act admits of, 
whether that bulwark would hold fast against the rising flood of 
socialistic demand, ee mI an amended Act would be insisted on, 
rising the maximum tate still higher, is open to doubt, but it is certain 
that, i£ our past experience may be trusted, that amount would far 
exceed the real necessities of the case, ‘The only real bulwark against 
extravagant demands is careful inquiry into the home-conditions 
and the family SAUNG, If the Investigations have been lax and 
superficial in rei they have been equally so in London. The official 
reports of the Caisses des Ecoles as to the imperfection of the inquiries, 
and how they are often left to the head teachers only, or not made 
at all, might be embodied word for word in the reports of many of 
our Care Committees. The one hope of keeping the supply of free 
meals to its proper function, and preventing its becoming a demoralising 
subsidy for unthrifty parents, lies in the effectual carrying out of the 
Council’s scheme for creating bond-jide Care Committees whose 
decisions will be based, not on a hypothetical view of the conditions 
which ought to constitute necessity, but on a practical standard by 
which to judge whether a child is actually necessitous or not. 

It is not enough, however, to get together a Care Committee com- 
posed of benevolent persons, however good the will may be. They 
must be instructed in details of procedure, some of which seem so 
simple that it is hard to believe that they would not occur naturally 
to everybody—as for instance that if a child in one department is 
adjudged to be necessitous, his brothers and sisters in other depart- 
ments should be treated similarly. The same thing applies when 
the children of one family are in different schools; there should be 
intercommunication between the Committees of every school, a 
sort of general clearing-house for necessitous cases. Efforts should be 
made to verify the statements as to income by reference to employers. 
The visiting done over the same area from the Children’s Care Com- 
mittee, the Country Holiday Fund, the Invalid Children’s Aid Society, 
the Parish District visitor, should be combined as far as possible in 
one hand, or else the mothers are unduly worried by investigations. 

A scheme has lately been sanctioned by the County Council for 
reconstructing the Care Committees, enlarging their numbers by the 
addition of other workers employed in kindred purposes, broadening 
their Sphere of work to include all the physical wants of the children, 
Not merely the provision of meals, and grouping them together in Local 
ie tions to secure some measure of uniformity. It ro be a he 
a here to enter on any technical discussion of the Be i anı r 
4 5 that criticism could say would probably be that the scheme aim 

too high an ideal, and that such workers as can be enlisted, in this 


gures 
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imperfect world, will rozely aean the desired standa, 
result of this will be that enthusiasts, Impatient at Seci rd, 
mot reached, will clamour for the substitution of paj 
of voluntary workers, on the Care Committees, 
As has been well said in a paper m the March 1 Ste 
question of school feeding lies in no watertight compart thy 
bound up with questions of unemployment and chang, ett; ig 
and pauperisation and medical care.” And the Same a thit 
timely warning as to the danger of unwise Care C Titer y 
instead of good. ‘A visitor from a Care Committee aa a doing ha 
occasional sight of a clean home and healthy childs at by thy 
marvellously low wage to wonder whether his effor n 
system, with its lack of organisation and its lack of ah © Deen 
are not tending in the long run to put a premium im ation, 
Miss Frere in her management of the Tower Street satay 
how much a judicious Care Committee can do not only to ni x shom 
the sore of children’s hunger, but to revive the health E Over 
organism and raise it to a higher and self-supporting level. But an 
like these have been spasmodic and isolated. The uncertainty 
obtaining sufficient funds has hitherto been one great obstacle i : 
attempt to administer a sound system on a large scale. The e 
of this is the one real good which recourse to the rates has brought 
with it; the system of school feeding is now definitely established ke 
firm financial basis, and it is the duty of the Educational Authority 
so to regulate it by judicious and efficient visiting that it may bean 
incitement to thrift and good management, and not to pauperisation, 


©. A. ELLIOT, 


P.S.—Since this article was written, Mr. Dunn’s ‘Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Bill, proposing to lay the onus of tho 
selection of necessitous children, without any enquiry into home 
circumstances, on the medical officer, was presented to and rejected 
by the House of Commons. Its object was to extend the system o 
State feeding as widely as possible, but the procedure advocated 
showed complete ignorance of the conditions of the case. Te was 
riddled through and through by arguments proving the ge 
of transferring this responsibility into the hands of an official of tho 
Local Authority, and Sir William Collins dwelt forcibly on the inabiliy 
nÉ inspection alone to diagnose the cases correctly, and on the EA 
tion between medical inspection, a duty which the State has un i 
taken, and medical treatment of the children in school, the sia 
limitation of which are a very delicate and still undecided D 
Apart from which it may be added that the result of such a P A 
would probably have been the-reverse of what the P ro would 
Bill desired, for inspection by an experienced medical ao pide 
certainly lead to the exclusion of a large proportion of t AB 
who are now being fed at the expense of the State. 
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pOOR RELIEF IN THE DAYS TO COME 


Wuen, three years ago last December, the Poor Law Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed, some of us heaved sighs. What we should have 
liked was a Commission of half a dozen members, and here was one of 
eighteen. There would have been a chance that six Commissioners 
might see things eye to eye and agree as to what must be done ; whereas 
with three times six it was a foregone conclusion that diverse reports 
would be issued, and rival schemes would be propounded. The 
marvel is that there should be only two reports, not more, and only 
two schemes. There would have been more, no doubt, had not the 
Commissioners as a whole recognised clearly, and thereby given proof 
of rare patriotism as well as of common sense, that the case was a 
case for giving and taking and making concessions all round, Pro- 
bably not one of the fourteen of them who signed the Majority Report 
is quite content with it as it stands; probably no one of them but 
is sure in his—or her—heart that he could in some respect or other 
have bettered it, had he had a free hand. And bettered no doubt it 
might have been ; for it is, as it was bound to be, a compromise, 
None the less it is assuredly a right notable report, one for which 
much gratitude is due to those who framed it. And the same may be 
said of that framed by the Minority. The one, as the other, is in its 
way an excellent report, although neither can claim to be perfect ; 
and on the one as on the other, or better still on the two combined, ° 
there might certainly be founded a poor-relief system which, if not 
perfect, would at any rate be infinitely better than our present poor- 
relief system, alike from the standpoint of the ratepayer and of the 
poor. 

With regard to our present system there is no difference of opinion 
whatever among the Commissioners, it is satisfactory to note. There 
hardly could be, indeed, with the evidence they had before them. 

hey all unite in singing over it a solemn Tekel; they all yee i 
condemning it root and branch, in condemning, too, the very prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. Our long-cherished dogma that the 
destitute are all on a par, and that the most worthless among them 
Must, therefore, be dealt with in precisely the same fashion as the 
Most Worthy, does not appeal to any one of them, if we may judge 
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by their reports ; nor does ate dogma that men a 
drifting into pauperism must just be left to drift. No 
Royal Commission even suggests that local Poor ine Section 
should be left among us free, as they are, to squander Adminis i 
ver the fancy seizes them; free too ¢ the 


a Minority. 
er > < Clea 
be local administrators in the land playing at will pe ho es 
thrift or the niggard; no longer institutions where decent 
; iene eet el nt old i 
are forced to spend their days with wastrels, rogues and crim; folk 
where boys and girls and little children are shut up togati R b; 
rift-raft of the population ; and where loafing vagrants ma vith the 
as in hotels. These are points on which all the Commission om 
one; and therein lies cause for rejoicing, or so at least it 2 are at 
seems to me; for the abolition of Boards of Guardians and ola 
houses are reforms for which I have been clamouring, in this ie 
for the last ten years. 4 
Then not only do all the Commissioners agree in pronouncing our 
present relief system a failure, but they also agree as to what must 
be aimed at in framing a new system in order to insure its being a 
success. They are unanimous in declaring that a fundamental change 
must be made not only in our methods of dealing with the poor, 
but also—what is even more important—in the spirit in which ve 
deal with them. We must no longer rest content with relieving the 
destitute, they tell us ; we must try to prevent the poor from becoming 
destitute, and the destitute from becoming pauperised ; nay, more, 
we must try to depauperise the pauperised. And that we may do 
_ this we must begin by throwing aside our old pernicious notion that 
all paupers are equal, and cease from treating them as if they were. 
Under our present system, men and women become paupers by 
the hundred, simply because there is no one to give them a helping 
hand, if in temporary distress. No Poor Law official may do anything 
for them until they are already homeless and penniless; and evel 
then all that he may do, as a rule, is to send them to the worlkhoitt 
to pauperise them in fact. If the Commissioners have a a 
however, it will be otherwise. Then there will be officials—bon i 
officials if the Majority scheme be adopted, paid ofaa 
Minority —whiose recognised business it will be to act 48 eae 
and advisers, and helpers of the poor, especially of the pee 
on the brink of pauperism, and to try to keep them oe aa A 
paupers. Now, as things are, paupers of all degrees fe ous 
together and treated alike; but as things will be when t 


her the Spend. 
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gjoners’ pe sgns a A ie p Supers will’ be carefully sifted, sorted 
abd classified ; and the attempt at any rate will be made to Pee: 
ihat each one of them shell be treated according to his merits, This 
=J] be the case whether the scheme adopted be that of the Majority 
r Jinority ; only under the Maioritwe a ea aey 
or of the Mmasi nA = ajonty's scheme paupers will be 
required to prove their merits; whereas, under the Minority’s, their 
merits may perhaps sometimes be taken for granted. ) 

Tt is with the Majority Report that we are here chiefly concerned 
This report has for me very special interest, owing to the fact that 
in framing it, the Commissioners have evidently profited by the ee 
periences of other nations, and have turned to good account the lessons 
these other nations have learnt. Almost every country jn Europe 
has tried experiments, in these latter days, with a view o improvine 
its poor-relief system ; and the result is, almost every country has now 
a system which is in some way or other better than ours. Common 
sense would suggest therefore that the Commissioners, in devising a 
new poor-relief system, should try to combine in it the best features of 
the various foreign systems already in force, And this is evidently 
precisely what the Majority have tried to do. Practically every feature 
of the poor-relief system which they recommend that we should try 
here has already been tried elsewhere, and with more or less success. 
This is very satisfactory ; and what is more satisfactory still, is that 
some of the more important of these features have already been 
tried in Denmark, a democratic country, one with customs and insti- 
tutions akin to our own, a country, too, where, as here, the right to 
relief exists. They form part and parcel of the new Danish poor- 
relief system, the best system, taking it all in all, in Europe, so far as 
I can judge; and I have watched the working of many foreign poor- 
relief systems ; the best for the ratepayers as well as for the poor. 

If the Majority Report meet with favour in the eyes of our legis- 
lators, and a system be framed on the lines it recommends, that 
system will practically be identical with the Danish poor-relief system, 
so far as the treatment of the adult poor is concerned. The Commis- 
sioners who signed it propose that the destitute shall be divided into 
seven classes—viz. : children, aged and infirm, able-bodied men, able- 
bodied women, vagrants, feeble-minded and epileptics—and that each 
class shall be provided for quite separately, and have its own separate 
stitutions. Also that ‘in every institution for the aged and the 
able-bodied, a system of classification should be adopted on the 
basis of conduct before and after admission.’ This recommendation 
strikes at the very root of the worst evil of our present institutional 
System, that clubbing together of the poor of all sorts and conditions 
that is so fraught with misery for the respectable poor, and with 
demoralisation for the young. This in itself, if adopted, would better 
the lot of the worthy among the destitute immeasurably, and would at 
the same time enable the lot of the worthless to be rendered much 
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harder ; and harder it assuredly ought to be. Ti would 

decent old folk being forced to Hel with the idiotic T 

and the vicious ; would put a stop, too, to respectable 3 imbecil, 

ault of their own, being shut UP with ] D, oug a 
azy 


€ceive it orn 
bt n the Ci s d 
under which they are living. When the new régime is establia a 

èd, if 
poor, and only to such of them as have a decent home, Wh °SPectable 


6 . 7 TA en a 
however, it will be adequate in amount, and what ‘ adequate? m i 
ne 


o deci i 
old men and women will no longer be expected to live ate Th 
two shillings and sixpence eacha week. Nor will they need to Wai vn on 
for an hour, perhaps, in the rain, for their doles; ag relief i 
will be abolished, and relieving officers will have to deliver the w 
they deal out at the houses of those to whom it is granted. All that 
this reform will mean for the poor, only the poor know, Meanwhile 
the alone-standing-old people who are too feeble ‘ to do’ for themselves 
will be lodged in old-age homes ; unless, indeed, they be disreputable 
in which case they will be lodged in some Detention home. The old: 
age homes will not be huge electric-lighted palaces, but humble little 
places, where the poor old inmates will feel at home and be made 
comfortable—where they will be treated with consideration, and have 
their likes and dislikes consulted. They will all be classified, of 
course, and care will be taken to lodge the more worthy of them in 
homes quite apart from the less worthy. Thus if they are not content 
and happy, the fault will lie with themselves. 

The Commissioners are convinced that the cost per head in, a 
really comfortable old-age home need not be higher than it now 18 


‘in a comfortless workhouse. And I myself have obtained proc, 


while visiting Danish and Austrian old-age homes, that it might be 
considerably lower, lower by at least one-third, providing the iu 
were properly managed. Even if it were higher, however, the al 
people would still, under the new arrangement, be less of a ba 
on the community than they are under the old. For, if certain E- 
mendations of the Commission are adopted, many sons and a is 
who now do not give their parents one penny, will be comp? : 
contribute regularly to their support. Even grandsons Wi 
responsible for the maintenance of their grandparents ; ig 
be strengthened, and be enforced more strictly than it is F i 
to enforce it now. Thus, if this new system be introduce i > fore 
aged poor and the ratepayers will be the gainers ; for ee 
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will fare incomparably better th 
on the latter less expense. Ther 
the case of the able-bodied poor. 

Under i b i poor-relief system, a respectable able-bodied 
man who is destitute is in a most painful position, owing to the fact 
that, in the eyes of the Poor Law and itg administrators he x T 
cisely on a par with drunken loafing trara is Se 
able-bodied who present themselyes at th 
the door of the workhouse, are regarded as belongine 
no matter whether they be work-seekerg or work-shi 
unemployed through no fault of their own, or men 
life is to live at the expense of their fellows, 
the same fold, are all provided with the same food under the same 
demoralising conditions. Poor Law officials have no tight, indeed, 
to discriminate between them ; it is no duty of theirs even to help 
those who wish for work to find work. Under the Majority Report 
scheme, however, things would be quite otherwise. Then the end and 
aim of all the arrangements for the able-bodied would be to discriminate 
between the work-seeker and the work-shirker, so as to help the one 
to find work, to help him, too, to keep himself fit until it was found; = 
and to punish the other—to force him to change his ways, and work. 
All the Commissioners, the Minority as well as the Majority, pin their 
faith to Labour Exchanges as the best of all agencies through which 
to help the respectable poor when out of work. They insist that there 
must be established in every district a Labour Exchange, where all 
comers will be able to find out at once exactly where, if anywhere, 
work is to be had in the kingdom. They who signed the Majority 
Report insist also that a national system of insurance against unem- 
ployment must be organised. ‘No scheme, either foreign or British, 
that has been brought before us is so free from objections as to justify 
us in specially recommending it for general adoption,’ they add, it is 
true. But then the Basle scheme was not among those brought before 
them. If it had been, they might perhaps have made an exception 
in its favour, 

Under the Majority scheme, if a respectable man, destitute through 
no fault of his own, applies for relief, the Poor Law administrators 
will either grant him out-relicf and require him to do a vertain amount 
of work in return, or will refer bim to the Voluntary Aid Committee. 
One of these Committees is to be organised in every district for the 
Purpose of trying to keep the respectable poor free from any associa- 
tion with the Poor Law, by helping them with advice, and also with 
money obtained from private sources. Before either out-relief or 
Voluntary aid may be given to him, however, he must, if able to 
Work, enter his name on the Labour Exchange List, and if he refuses 
Work offered to him, he forfeits all claim to help of any kind. 

Out-relief will not be given to anyone unless he can prove that he 


ai they fare now, they will entail 
atepayers will be the gainers, too, in 
VAD; 2 


to the same tribe, 
rkers, decent men 
whose one aim in 
They are all penned in 
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is thoroughly respectable and that he requires it on] 
And while he has it he ue be Kept under Close survoj ema 
expected to walk his shoes very straight indeed, Mong. 
whom the officials have doubts will be sent to a | b 
workhouse in the real meaning of the term. There t Home 
be provided with work, but tay yo if necessary, he tau 

do it. Opportunities of Goat little money will be ght how to 
opportunities, t00, of obtaining work outside throu M ie, | 
Exchange. In the home une a tae ni Nie Classified, and i Labon 
among them will live and work quite apart from the mo better 
while, if they have decent wives and homes, their wives an k n- 
will receive out-relief. Children 

No one will be admitted to a Labour Home unle 
able and willing to work. The very men who are NOW most 
resort to the casual wards and workhouses will be carefully e s 
and should any of them through mischance make their wap ae 
place, they will speedily be turned out. Tramps and vane a 
found will be handed over to the police ; so will professional be ue 
and the whole disreputable lazy tribe, together with those whee 
to loaf in Labour Homes. Such persons as these are classed with te 
poor now, but in the days to come they will be classed with the criminal 
and will be sent to a Detention Colony, practically a loafers? reformatory, 
for not less than six months or more than three years. It will bea red. 
letter day for the respectable poor when this change is made, a red- 
letter day too for the ratepayers ; for the result of it will be that 
thousands of worthless men and women, who are now a burden on their 
fellows, will be forced to earn their own daily bread. 

When in Switzerland a few months ago I was in three penal 
colonies which are more than self-supporting. Not only does the 
average inmate defray by his labour the whole of the expense he 
entails, but he actually earns money for the community, And 
there is no reason why we too should not organise our Detention 
Colonies at any rate on self-supporting lines. 

Then not only are there to be Old-age Homes, Labour Homes, and 
Detention Colonies under the new system, but there are also to be 
special homes for the feeble-minded and epileptics. This too will be 
a gain all round. So long as these abnormal persons live with the 
normal, they are a source of misery to themselves and of annoyene 
to those around them. They can neither be properly cared for 
be given the chance of fitting themselves to earn their living: Tip 
once they have homes of their own, however, things will be vote 
different, as the experience gained in the German epileptic Ta j- 
proves clearly. Then they will all be regularly taught son aia 
craft; or, better still, be trained to work on the land. The a they 
be that the overwhelming majority of them, instead of ee 
are now, entirely dependent on their fellows, will be enama 
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rally at any rate, to support themselves. As the Authorities are to 
a ver to detain, if necessary, the i , ae 
ave the poy ’ CESSaTy, the Inmates of the h ag y 
ha ourse be mt O oE ie ane j homes, a stop 
will, of course, De put toone ot the worst scandals connected with our 
present Poor Law administration. Poor half-witted 
it must be remembered, to quit the workhouse at the 
jassing impulse, and thus to bring misery 
on the community. 
With a view to keeping down expenses while replacing the work 
. eens : D he! a7 
z all these diverse institutions. itis ENa sft 
house by il] th "i erse mstitutions, it 1s proposed in the Majority 
Report, that, instead of each district having its own 
a single institution shall be made to serve for several districts. for a 
whole county, indeed, or perhaps even two or three counties, in the 
A Le al BD Syne © k ‘ y a 
case of 2 Detention Colony. This joint property arrangement is alre 
t ale ` Te 5 
in force both in Denmark and in Switzerland, where it works smoothly 
and economically. 
If all the features of the Majority scheme were as satisfactory as 
those that relate to the relief of the adult poor, even the most captious 
among us would find little in it to cavil at. Unfortunately, however 
AT: £ a r] . oe ei T 
this is not the case. The suggestions the Commissioners make for 
e . . z a 
the reform of the relief of children are on the whole disappointing. 
They insist, it is true, that the young-must no longer be housed int 
the same institution as adult paupers, and this must be counted unto 


girls are free now, 
prompting of any 
on themselves and expense 


institutions, 


ady 


_ them as righteousness; but, on the other hand, they raise no objection 


and that is certainly a blot on their scheme. They seem to have 
sought guidance in Switzerland ; whereas they would have done better, 
perhaps, had they sought it in Hungary or Prussia; unless, indeed, 
they had chosen to go to South Australia or New Zealand. Hungary 
and Prussia are the model countries in Europe for all that relates to the 
young, the children’s-relief systems in these countries being the two 
best and cheapest in Europe. If the Hungarian system were intre 
duced here, the cost of the relief of children would speedily be 
reduced by one-half. 

Both in Budapest and in Berlin there is a special department that 
takes entire charge of the children of the State, and this departm 
has nothing whatever to do with pauper relief. Under the Majority 
scheme, however, our State children are still to be the wards of 
the same authorities as paupers; and these authorities are to have 
full control of them and be responsible for them to the State. In 
other respects, however, their position will undoubtedly be improved. 
They will be more carefully looked after than they are now, and thus 
More secure from harm ; they will be better fitted, too, to make their 
own way in the world. 

The Commissioners recommend that as many children shall be 
boarded out as can be safely ; and that those who are boarded out 
shall be under the direct surveillance of Local Government Board 


to their being left under the care of the same authority as these paupers, 


ne 
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inspectresses, as well as of ee Inspectresses, The 
that all children who receive out-relief shall he under ¢] 
and‘that out-relief shall be granted only to child 
moral influences and in decent homes; and that, When 8 Under 
shall be adequate in amount, %.e. enough to nourish Proper] Stan teq 
receive it and to provide for them decently., Evidently th "088 Whe 
approve of the luxuries with which, mM certain Po or Ds he 
the little inmates are now surrounded ; for, while insisting yp Ons 
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Then they wish the Poor Law authority to have the power 4 
children in certain cases ; and guardians, the power a rep ttn 
supervision of adopted children until twenty-one, 
The more important of the changes the Majority Commis; 
wish to see brought about are those relating to school children, i 
are not content with our elementary educational system: if They 
to be less literary and more practical, they maintain ; nee tt 
lines of the systems in force in Germany and Switzerland fa a 
In these countries children are taught to use their fingers a An 
eyes in very early days; and they all receive a certain anoa 
technical training while still at school. Tt is suggested that our bo r 
should be kept at school until fifteen, in order to secure for thor 
something in the way of trade training ; and that there should be 
special organisations for the purpose of helping them to Choose’ a 
calling, and thus keep them from drifting, as so many do now, into 
an unskilled or overcrowded calling. There is urgent need of more 
facilities for technical education after the present age of leaving school, 
we are told. With a view to the improvement of physique a system 
of physical drill should be instituted, which might be continued after 
school-days. Some of the Commissioners are of opinion that it 
would be well if all boys served as soldiers for a time. i 
All these suggestions are admirable, of course, but one would wish 
them to go a little further. Why should not girls, too, remain at 
school until fifteen ; why should not they, too, receive technical training, 
at any rate, in cooking and housekeeping ? If all our girls were 
turned into good cooks and housewives before they left school, there 
would soon be a marked improvement in our national physique. A 
well-cooked dinner in a Comfortable home does more towards keeping 
aman fit than any amount of drilling—not but that drilling 1s an 
excellent thing. In Berlin the Poor Law boys are turned out into the 
world at fifteen, and their sisters not until sixteen. The ratepay zA 
maintain the girls a full year longer than the boys because they 
recognise the fact that it is a matter of national importance that od 
girl should be a good cook and housewife. If all the ce : 
Maj ority Report recommends be made in our relief system for at a 
it will undoubtedly be a much better system than it is ; but even 
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it will not be so fee as either the system in force in Berlin or that 
+, force throughout Hungary. 

in As for the proposals the Majority make for the reform of our 
medical-relief system, they are not satisfactory ; they are less i 
factory. indeed, so far as I can judge, but that is not very far, than 
those the Minority make. It is very doubtful whether the arrange- 
ment they suggest would work here, although one of much the same 
kind works fairly well In parts of Switzerland. 

The recommendation of the Majority Report is that our present 
medical-relicf system under the administration of the Poor Law 
authorities shall be maintained, and that a Provident Dispensary 
system shall be instituted and worked with it side by side. The 
recommendation: of the Minority is that when Poor Law Guardians 
disappear Poor Law medical relief shall disappear with them. The 
four Commissioners who signed it hold that the health of the whole 
community in each county ought to be under the care of one authority, 
whose business would be not only to administer to the diseased but 
also to battle against disease. Those needing medical help ought to 
receive it at once, and pay for it later, if they have the means. And 
certainly there is much to be said for this view of the case. It is to the 
advantage of the whole community that every case of disease, especially 
among the poor, should be dealt with both skilfully and promptly, 
as otherwise the chances are the sufferers will become unemployable 
and have to be supported. The chief defect of our present system is 
that although, under it, they are dealt with skilfully, they are not 
dealt with promptly. Our workhouses and infirmaries are crowded 
with men and women who are unemployable simply because they 
did not receive proper care until it was already too late for care to 
help them. Under the Majority scheme this state of things might 
continue ; and in any case we should still be behind both Berlin and 
Vienna in our arrangements for the invalid poor. 

A bad poor-relief system well administered is better by far, as we 


all know, than a good system badly administered. Of all the recom- | 


mendations the Majority Report contains, the most important, 
therefore, are those that concern administration. And sad to say 
they are also the most unsatisfactory. Not but that there are many 
good points about the administrative system the Government is 
advised to set up ; not but that, if it were set up, it would work much 
better than the present system. The mere fact that under it the 
Local Government Board would be able to withhold grants in aid 
ftom local authorities of whose proceedings it did not approve, 
Would in itself bring about a great change for the better. As things 
ate, any petty little union may set at defiance with impunity what 
Sn theory its higher authority ; it may scoff at its decrees and openly 
flout its official inspectors. As a means of putting a stop to this 
topsy-turvy state of things, it is proposed, and very wisely, that 
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the Local Government Board shall have the power not onl May 


horities from acting—that it has already hug Or 


l aut 
local also i 


them to act, to force them to provide for the na i 
economically, to force them, too, to combine and Provide ee ang 
classes of the poor together. Local authorities that do © for cit 

Jd to do are to be deprived of their anne not ilo ni 
they forthwith change their ways, they are to cease to a and, eg 
officials appointed by the Board stepping into their place ges 
din fact that the Local Government Board shall beco ka 8 Pro. 


estrain 


they are to 


pose z 5 : D me jy 

what it now is only in name, the Poor Law local authorities t. ity, 
. : se s 

authority, and thus be enabled to secure continuity higher 


{ N e 
of policy Di 


them, and equality in their treatment of the poor, This Ong 
would indeed he a blessing both for the ratepayers ana eae 
poor; 


for now these local authorities change their policy from y 
and hardly two villages treat their poor alike, i 
If the Majority scheme be adopted there will be in each c 

| , bor : : ounty— 
or county borough—one Poor Law Authority, a Statutory Con ‘y 
of the County Council. In London the County Council will ee 
three-fourths of the members of the Authority, and the Local aon 
ment Board the other fourth. Elsewhere the County Council ai 
appoint all the members, one-half from among the members of the 
Council and one-half from outside. The Authority will direct and 
control the administration of the Poor Law throughout the county— 
or county borough—and will provide out of the county rates the money 
wherewith to defray the expenditure it entails. In London, for 
instance, instead of there being, as there are, thirty-one Boards of 
Guardians each raising rates for itself, each building its own institu- 
tions and providing for the poor according to its own special fancy, 
there will be one Public Assistance Authority for the whole town; 
and this Authority will be responsible for the treatment of the poor in 
every part of the town; and will, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, determine what that treatment shall be. In 


ear to Veny 
3 


_ every part of the town, therefore, in Belgravia as in Southwark, the 


poor will all fare alike, and so will the ratepayers. This is, of cours 
as it ought to be ; for our present arrangement, under which the poor 
in one union live in a palace, and in another in hovels, is quite gt0- 
tesquely unjust to all concerned. f 
The Public Assistance Authority will decide what ms 
are necessary for the town as a whole; it will build them, an 
they are built will direct and control the management of them. vill 
penny spent on the poor will pass through its hands, and 10 


titutions 
d when 


t 
i , ee Gover 
responsible for the right spending of it to the Local sent syste 


Board. This, too, willbe a great improvement on our PICS í 
While the Authority will be directly responsible for the relie ae 

poor throughout the county, there will be in every union in t «aon 
a Committee, the members of which will be appointed by the 


of the 
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and will be Heei z it for the relief of the poor in that district 
All applications for relief will be addressed to the Committees - sd it 
jg the Committees that will investigate the circumstances of the 
applicants and will decide, subject to the approval of the Authorit 
and on lines laid down by it, whether relief shall or shall not be eter 
They will watch over the persons who receive relief, and will see that 
they demean themselves in a seemly fashion - and that if they can 
work they do. One of their duties will be 


dC itt > to co-operate with the 
V AIC ommibltees 4 c 7 . 25 aes 
Voluntary Ax es with a view to warding off destitution. 


The money they spend will be given them by their Authority, which 
will audit their accounts and limit their expenditure, 

In framing their administrative system, the Majority section of 
the Commission have evidently taken Germany as their model. Should- 
it come into force, poor relief would be administered in London on 
practically the same system, so far as machinery goes, as it is now 
administered in Berlin, with the County Council, however, here in the 
position the Municipal Council holds there. In Berlin there is a central 
Poor Law Authority just as it is proposed that there shall be here ; 
and this authority does the same work as ours will have to do: it Nps 
the same functions as ours will have, the same responsibilities. The 
Berlin Authority has, precisely as ours will have, an effective hicher 
Authority ; and has also, just as ours, local committees to help it in 
its work. ‘Thus practically the system of Poor Law administration 
which the Majority Report recommends for us here is, in its machinery, 
identical with that in force in Berlin, the difference between the two 
systems, and there is an enormous difference, being in the personnel. 

,n Berlin the President of the Poor Law Authority is a highly 
tremed, paid official, an expert in all that concerns the poor. He 
devotes the whole of his time to his work and holds office for twelve 
years. Our Chairman will be an honorary official, one gaining his 
daily bread, perhaps, by following another calling. He will be an 
amateur, of course, and will hold office for three years at most. ; 

There seventeen out of the forty-four members who constitute the 
authority are trained experts, and five of them are paid. And it is 
these seventeen who, with the help of a staff of paid officials, do the 
Whole of the executive work of the department, the non-expert mem- 
bers merely attending meetings to receive reports as to what is being 
done. Thus practically the Poor Law Authority there is a body of 
expert officials, and they administer poor relief on strictly businesslike 
lines just as if it was a limited liability company. The only amateur 
Poor Law officials there are in Berlin are the members of the Armen- 

ommissionen, which correspond to our Committees, and they are 
the only officials that do not do their work well. 
\ Here, however, under the Majority scheme, not only are our Com- 
Tittees to be amateurs, but also our Authorities. We have no security 
at any single member of our Authority, even in London, will be a 
Vor. LXV—No, 387 3y 
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trained expert. One-fourth of the members are ¢ 
ill and experience in the administration of Publie 
\ are these persons to be found, 
We have not a law here, 


o he “Der, 
$ Tso 
Assistance : 
Seeing 
as they h 


sk 
told. But where 


not to be paid ? i eae 
by which persons of skill and enua lence can be forced, 
wish it or not, to act as OR Gons h onorary officials, 
County Council will have to take what it can getin the 
for its Poor Law Authority, and so will the Loca] Governme, t Mben 
just as this Authority itself will have to take what it can 3 Boang, 
wav of members for its committees. Thus even though ee IM the 
the same administrative machinery here as there © Set i 
expect it to work as well here as there would be absurd, See 
here it would be w orked by amateurs, with the hel p of on 
adviser, whereas there it is worked by experts, 

Besides the Berlin system of Poor Law administration alt} 
much better than our own, is not, thanks to its Armen-Kommigsig a 
the best in Europe, if by best we mean the system under wha 
best value is obtained for the money spent on the poor, under am 
the most just and humane treatment is secured for the poor at i 

— smallest cost to the ratepayers. The best system in this Meanin 
of the term, for large towns, at any rate, is undoubtedly that in ae 
in Copenhagen. And this system has for us special interest owing 
to the fact that, for hundreds of years, the Danish Poor Law wag 
identical with our own, and was administered by Poor Law Guardians 
in much the same fashion as ours is still administered. Some eighteen 
years ago, however, the Danes actually did what the Poor Law Com- 
missioners recommend that we should do: they made a clean sweep 
of their Poor Law Guardians and with them of their all-round equality 
; method of dealing with the poor. In Copenhagen indeed they went 
| farther than any one of our Commissioners has ventured co suggest 
| that we should go; for they made a clean sweep of honorary Poor 

_ Law officials of every kind, and installed in their place paid officials, 
alleging as a reason that, being a small nation, they really could not 
afford such expensive luxuries as amateur administrators. 

Under the new system Copenhagen is divided into distriots, whe 
are arranged in groups ; and in each district poor relief is administere 
by a Superintendent, who is responsible for the treatment of the ee 
there to the Inspector of the group to which his district belongs, Wi! 

_ the Inspector is responsible for the treatment both of the poor i ia 
old-age pensioners in his group to the ‘III Section ° Burgok ae 
in his turn is responsible for the treatment of the poor of pee 
to the State on the one hand and the town on the other. Both b T a 
tendents and Inspectors are paid expert officials ; while aa He, 
Burgomaster, he is an expert of experts as well as a paid d the a: 
with the help of a trained paid staff, directs and conti of al 

| ministration not only of poor relief and old-age pensions: 
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o seeking for scapegoats : if the poor are neglected or money is wasted 

ig, as he says, always there, the man to be ha 4 
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; 
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h 
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The ‘introduction of expert administrat 
all concerned. No sooner was the new system in working order than 
the cost of poor relief decreased considerably, although the poor were 
petter cared for than they had ever been cared for before. In 
Denmark there is an old-age relief system founded on a law similar to 
our Old-Age Pension Law, and this works side by side with the poor 
relief system. Three years ago the full annual cost of the administration 
of poor relief together with old-age relief wag in Copenhagen only 
14,0000., although every administrator was paid. The full cost of 
poor relief, together with old-age relief, was only 10s. 74d, per head of 
the population, or 6s. per head less than the cost of poor relief alone 
here in London. And this simply because there the administration Was 
in the hands of experts who knew how to do their work skilfully, and 
obtain good value for their money, whereas here it was in the hands of 
amateurs who, through sheer inexperience, “swattered ° their money 
away. For the respectable poor fared infinitely better there than here, 
although the worthless fared worse ; and the cost of living is every whit 
as high there as here. Surely that 6s. per head of the population ought 
tomake us think not once or twice, but many times before again 
installing in office amateur Poor Law administrators. 

Poor Law administrators will have much more difficult work to do 
in the future than they have had in the past, it must be remembered; 
for they will have to classify the destitute; and that is work so 
difficult that, were it not done in other countries, one might almost 
doubt whether it could be done satisfactorily. But then in other 
countries it is done by trained officials. 

That we should ever have an entirely official system of Poor Law 
administration here in London, as the Danes have in Copenhagen, 
is perhaps past even praying for ; much as we should save if we had. 
Still, surely, we might have, as the Berliners have, at any rate some 
trained paid officials among the members of our Public Assistance 
Authority, and a trained paid chairman. If we could also have paid 
officials to do the work, with the help of Voluntary Aid Committees, 
that it is proposed to entrust to Public Assistance Committees, there 
Would be some hope of poor relief being administered fairly and 
*conomically, 

f Judging by a question which Mr. Marriott asked in his very interest- 
mg article, “The Great Inquest,’ in this Review last month, there is a 
tendency, in certain quarters, to look askance on this Poor Law scheme 
the Majority have framed, holding that under it the lot of the paupas 
would be made too pleasant. , ‘Is it really either safe or expedient, 


è enquired, ‘to take all the sting out of pauperism, and to seek, 
3 2 


, 


nged on the nearest 


ion proved a triumph for 
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by change of nomenclature or in other ways, to crase ț 
7 ism, betwee 3 Me diag: 

hetween poverty and paupetism, between dependence distinti 

Q? and inden” 

dence ? 

To this question there can surely be but one an 

Instead of erasing the distincti 


n OTS 
very decided * no. 3 
ather, it seems to me, t 


and pauperism, we ought rathe' 
it, to seek to emphasise the fact that a great 
) themselves from those whom the 


O Beek to a, PVerty 
at gulf Separa 
who support los ™ fellows must g 
children excepted, of course. And in this there would be n SUDDort 
nothing of which anyone could reasonably complain, peat sce) 
had, as the Majority recommend that we should have, in ha me 
oa pension system, a national insurance againg Ition to 
ment system, national labour bureaux, and Voluntary i 
always on the alert to give a helping hand to those Overtakı 

sudden and unmerited. misfortune. If the Community does it HU 


x x s t; 
the poor, if it secures them so far as it can against becoming pe 
through no fault of their own, it has the right—nay, it ig ici 


to deal out stern measure to paupers, and to bring home to 
unmistakable terms that they are not on a par with their Non-paupe 
fellows. And it is one of the merits of the Majority scheme ni 
under it, so far as I can jud ge, this is precisely what would þe done, 
In what concerns adults this scheme is founded, as we have seen, 
on the Danish relief system, and in no country is there so deep a ili 
between paupers and the self-supporting poor as in Denmark ; in no 
country is the line of demarcation between these two classes so distinct, 
The poor, no matter how poor they may be, are free of course to live 
their own lives and go their own way; no one has the right to interfere 
with them or say them yea ornay. But with paupers it is far otherwise, 
they live under close surveillance and practically in bondage. And asit 
is in Denmark, so will it be here, if our new poor-relief system be framed 
on the lines the Majority recommend. Then paupers of all degrees 
will be in a quite different position from that in which they are now, 
the liberty they now enjoy will be curtailed very considerably. 
Men may go in and out of workhouses at will now, and while there 
they may practically work or not as they choose. The Authorities m 
have the power then to detain where they will all who accept m 
and to send such among them as can work and will not, where t i 
will be forced to work ; the power, too, to keep them there w k i 
for three days, but for three years. As things are, recipients x a 
relief may, if such be their taste, spend their money 0n F F 
lead squalid, vicious lives. As things will be, a careful watch sobet, 
kept over each one of them; and, unless he leads @ decena insti- 
cleanly life, he will speedily be transported nolens volens t0 
tution. on would, 
Under the proposed system, respectable men and T presen 
no doubt, if destitute fare better than they fare under 


them in 
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stem; for P they be. ae they would be hel 
be helped, m Se vo esa paupers, And 
work, an oan ne F ae paupers, they would at any rate 
A enabled, alt ough in bon age, to lead decent lives free from al] 
association ce fae LTE and degrading. Among those who 
apply for relie 3 o ae respectable form but a very small 
minority, it must be remembered. The overwhelming majority are 
joafers and ne oe aa even when not drunken rogues, and they 
val assuredly eee much worse. The average pauper must, 
indeed, of necessity fare worse, seeing that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of this system is classification with treatment according to 
merit, and he would have to prove his merit. Whatever other 
faults this scheme may have, it certainly does not ‘take the sting 
out of pauperism,’ even though it does change its name, H 
There is another point concerning which Mr. Marriott shows 
anxiety. ‘Have we entirely forgotten the position of the indus- 
trious, self-respecting and independent Wwage-earners, upon whom 
—distribute rates and taxes how you will—the financial burden must 
ultimately fall ? ° he asks, seemingly taking it for granted that, under 
a system founded on the Majority Report, the cost of poor relief 
would be higher than it is under the present system. Whether it 
would actually be higher or not is of course a moot point; all that 
we can say is that, if it were higher, then the new system would be 
a disastrous failure. Supposing the actual cost were the same as 
now, however, the cost to the ratepayers would, of course, be lower 
than now, not only because the relatives of the poor would have to 
contribute more to their stipport, but also because money that is now 
often wasted would be devoted by the Voluntary Aid Committees to 
the relief of the poor. But it is not enough that the cost of poor- 
relief should be the same as now ; it ought certainly to be lower. 
Foreign Poor Law administrators profess themselves quite scandalised 
at the way in which under our present system we waste our money. 
Never was there such an extravagant system as ours, they declare; 
hever was there a system under which so much money was spent on 
the poor, or so meagre a return was obtamed for the money spent. 
The average cost per head in English workhouses, it must be 
noted, in 1907 was 271. 5s. 04d.—in London workhouses 34l. 9s. 13d., 
while in Danish old-age homes it was only 187. 15s.; and in Swiss 
abour Colonies it was nil, the inmates defraying their own expenses 
by their labour. Thus, in replacing our workhouses by old-age 
homes and labour colonies, we should reduce our expenditure, not 
Metease it ; providing, of course, we managed our new institutions as 
skilfully as they are managed abroad. Then many of our State children 
“ost us now 307., 407., and even 52l., a year each ; but were they , as 
the Majority recommend, either boarded out, or housed in some 
Simple homely fashion, they need not cost more than perhaps 16. 
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To this question there can surely be but one ang ; f 
Very decide d'no? Instead of erasing the distinction hae and thay 5 
and pauperism, we ought rather, it seems to me, to seek 3 i i 
it, to seek to emphasise the fact that a great gulf ge 9 accen 
who support themselves from those whom their fellows PA hose 
children excepted, of course. And in this there would þe u E Support 
nothing of which anyone could reasonably complain > NO iniyak 
had, as the Majority recommend that we should have 
our old-age pension system, a national insurance agani ! 
tsystem, national labour bureaux, and V oluntary n Nnemploy. 
ment s} SOE ; y Aid Comm: 
always on the alert to give a helping hand to those ove mes 
sudden and unmerited misfortune. If the community does į aa by 
the poor, if it secures them so far as it can against becomin uty to 
through no fault of their own, it has the right—nay, Fie ee 
to deal out stern measure to paupers, and to bring home to the a 
unmistakable terms that they are not on a par with their non- r F 
fellows. And it is one of the merits of the Majority achat p 
under it, so far as I can judge, this is precisely what would be o 
In what concerns adults this scheme is founded, as we have a 
on the Danish relief system, and in no country is there so deep a pull 
between paupers and the self-supporting poor as in Denmark: in no 
country is the line of demarcation between these two classes so distinct, 
The poor, no matter how poor they may be, are free of course to live 
their own lives and go their own way; no one has theright to interfere 
with them or say them yea or nay. But with paupers it is far otherwise; 
they live under close surveillance and practically in bondage. And asit 
is in Denmark, so will it be here, if our new poor-relief system be framed 
on the lines the Majority recommend. Then paupers of all degrees 
will be in a quite different position from that in which they are now, 
the liberty they now enjoy will be curtailed very considerably. 
Men may go in and out of workhouses at will now, and while there 
they may practically work or not as they choose. The Authorities wall 
have the power then to detain where they will all who accept relief, 
and to send such among them as can work and will not, where they 
will be forced to work ; the power, too, to keep them there not ra 
for three days, but for three years. As things are, recipients ee! 
relief may, if such be their taste, spend their money on ie 
lead squalid, vicious lives, As things will be, a careful watch Wi sat 
kept over each one of them; and, unless he leads a decry a i 
cleanly life, he will speedily be transported nolens volens to an 1 
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no doubt, if destitute fare better than they fare under ee 
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| for if they could work they would be helped to find work— 
ste in fact, not to become paupers. And if they could not 

il must therefore become paupers, they would at any rate 
n although in bondage, to lead decent lives free from all 
b enabl 1E th the demoralising and degrading. Among those who 
4ss00iatl© relief, however, the respectable form but a very small 
apply ee, must be remembered. The overwhelming majority are 
un? a ne’er-do-wells, even when not drunken rogues, and they 


g si : 
pe assuredly fare much worse. The average pauper must, 
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Wor. of necessity fare worse, seeing that the fundamental prin- 


der this system is classification with treatment according to 
ciple and he would have to prove his merit. Whatever other 
faults this scheme may have, it certainly does not ‘take the sting 
tof pauperism,” even though it does change its name. 
o There is another point concerning which Mr. Marriott shows 
ansietY- ‘ Have we entirely forgotten the position of the indus- 
es, self-respecting and independent wage-earners, upon whom 
_distribute rates and taxes how you will—the financial burden must 
ultimately fall 2’ he asks, seemingly taking it for granted that, under 
a system founded on the Majority Report, the cost of poor relief 
would be higher than it is under the present system. Whether it 
vould actually be higher or not is of course a moot point; all that 
we can say is that, if it were higher, then the new system would be 
a disastrous failure. Supposing the actual cost were the same as 
now, however, the cost to the ratepayers would, of course, be lower 
than now, not only because the relatives of the poor would have to 
contribute more to their support, but also because money that is now 
often wasted would be devoted by the Voluntary Aid Committees to 
the relief of the poor. But it is not enough that the cost of poor- 
relief should be the same as now ; it ought certainly to be lower. 
Foreign Poor Law administrators profess themselves quite scandalised 
at the way in which under our present system we waste our money. 
Never was there such an extravagant system as ours, they declare; 
never was there a system under which so much money was spent on 
the poor, or so meagre a return was obtained for the money spent. 
The average cost per head in English workhouses, it must be 
noted, in 1907 was 277. 5s. 0£d.—in London workhouses 34l. 9s. 114d., 
while in Danish old-age homes it was only 18/. 15s.; and in Swiss 
pour Colonies it was nil, the inmates defraying their own expenses 
Y their labour. Thus, in replacing our workhouses by old-age 
me labour colonies, we should reduce our expenditure, not 
skilful : AEE of course, we meneg our new prec as 
re A T y are managed abroad. Then many of our State children 
the N ow 307., 407., and even 521., a year each ; but were they, as 
; jority recommend, either boarded out, or housed in some 
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él. Yet the average State child is better care J En > andin Mute 
than here. Evidently, therefore, we might save Me those count? 
without any detriment to them. €y on our oh 
Roughly speaking, under the new system, the ind en 
probably cost less than under the present system, aa poor Woulg 
poor would undoubtedly cost more. As for the une € the nhs 
Lam inclined to think, would cost less, as the mona Mploy mn : 
bureaux, insurance against unemployment, and June nh ie 
for their benefit, would be more than compensated for a 
that would be effected owing to fewer of them ve b 
Whether the poor as a whole would cost more or ie 
on the way their relief was administered. Jf ‘3 
thoroughly good system of Poor Law administration Tepe 
have never a doubt but that under the Majority g aren ag MY part, 
entailed by poor relief would be considerably lighter a i burden 
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WHAT EVERY GERMAN KNOWS 


‘BY Jove! John, I’ve got my morning’s work cut out here,’ said his t 
jordship, looking up indulgently from a tangle of papers, maps, plans, 

“d German newspapers piled impressively upon his writing-table. 

ar The tall, square, fair-haired valet, who frequently acted as secretary, 

„sumed an expression of deferential sympathy. 

~ «fg what Burton m his “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” might have s 
led a “ turgent calculus,” ’ he began. 

‘Turgent calculus Ue drawled Lord Ottoway, turning round upon 
his bombastic amanuensis. ~ I call it an incalculable calculus. It’s 
all in German, too.’ > 

The secretary returned no answer, and stood erect as a German 
soldier at the salute. 

‘There’s some more little data here, I fancy. Ahem! Shall I put 
them down with the others, your Lordship 2’ 

Lord Ottoway swung round on his chair again. ; 

‘What?’ he exclaimed testily, noticing for the first time an 
enormous pile of printed material stacked on the silver platter which 
the secretary held in both hands. ‘ The devil thereis. Good heavens! 
What on earth shall I do with it all? Yes, stick it down. No, not 
there! Here! Oh, well, all right, put them on that sofa over there ; 
I can hardly see over the table as it is.’ 

The secretary deposited the bundle of papers on the sofa, carefully 
extracted a thin paper-cover booklet, and returned discreetly to the 
side of his master. 

Lord Ottoway plunged disconsolately into the mass of papers on 
the table, and presently the smoke of his cigar got into his eyes, so that 
he was constrained to look up and wipe the tears out of them. Then 
he noticed John again. 3 

‘The deuce, John! What are you standing there for? What's 
that, eh? You don’t mean to say there are more papers t? 

i 4 thought this one might be useful,’ said the are, 
ce > at the same time handing him the booklet. ‘It’s the lates 
mg On the subject, your Lordship.’ 


a ute latest thing! What do you know about it ? Well, let me 
€ it. 7 
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Lord Ottoway looked at the cover blankly, opened May 


glanced fugitively up and down the book, and thre 


disgust. > i 
sae German,’ he threw back at the secretary, « 


that stuff, What's the good of giving me that Jargon 2> Can’ tead 
The secretary picked up the booklet, tapped it discreet] 
right forefinger, and said ea, ee í 
Beg pardon, your Lordship, but T think You ought to] 
this, It’s good copy, this is. I give you my word for 1p 
‘Really! What is it, then?’ queried Lord Ottow 


his eyeglass. err 
‘Wege und Geheimmittel zur Aeronantischen-Nachy 0) 


it down n 
: i 


Y With his 
m 


ow about 


ay, affixing 


A Englands, he pronounced solemnly. roberuny 
j Lord Ottoway stared, petrified. 
È ‘ What’s that in the King’s English ?’ he asked. 


‘Secret ways and means of aerial conquest of England bya 
e rejoined the valet quietly. “It’s the last word on aeria] navi ae i 
Pm told.’ see 

Lord Ottoway looked at his valet-amanuensis in amazement 

‘John,’ he said, after he had vainly tried to stare the m 

> © countenance, ‘is your name really John Hodge ?’ 

“Tt has been so for ten years, your Lordship,’ the man replied, 

‘ What was it before that ? ° snapped out Lord Ottoway. 

The secretary drew himself up very straight and proud. 

“Wilhelm Meister,’ he said slowly. 

Lord Ottoway seemed surprised. 

‘ Wilhelm,’ he said. ‘ William the master, ech? Not a bad joke 
that—what ? ’ Then the two men looked at each other and laughed 
in company. 

‘You're a German, then?’ remarked Lord Ottoway thoughtfully. 

The fair-haired valet bowed. 

“What made you come over here 2’ queried his Lordship. 

‘Got into trouble after I had quitted the University; had to 
make a bolt,’ the valet replied. * Went round the corner, as we say 
in Germany.’ 

‘I see,’ said Lord Ottoway. ‘So you’ve actually been at @ 
University, have you 2” : ; 

“ They’re bad times these, your Lordship,’ ventured the secretary, 
after a pause. “In these days of xaxotnriav—— 

Kako what!” shouted Lord Ottoway. “Look here, it’s no use 
talking German to me.’ J 
__ That’s Greek, your Lordship,’ tartly returned the valet. m 

these days of Dreadnought building, I mean——’ a AoW 

Dreadnought building! Why, that’s the very thing Pm oi Tis 

Thats the very stunt I’ve got to work up by four 0 cloc 
afternoon and lecture on before ten thousand`people. Kako, 


an out of . 
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all it 2 Cacophony I call it; and the plague take the whole 


190? 


i you c 


i 
} pontifical Hite got into this mess, with all this printed litter about 
spol ve Lam deluged with maps and plans and German books and 
eee a I can’t read a word of. Yet I’ve got to say something 
1a noon ; and an hour of that will go for lunch. I don’t see 
is ae dickens I’m going to do it? 
eA Meister looked at his master sympathetically, 
‘perhaps I can help you,’ he remarked tentatively. 


‘Help me!’ returned Lord Ottoway gloomily. ‘Stay, wait a 
te, though. You know German of course, John; I had forgot 
shat. Perhaps you can help me.’ 

His lordship toyed thoughtfully with an enormous gold-handled 
per-knife, and wheeled round on his swing-chair. 

‘John,’ he said suddenly, ‘ suppose you had to make this speech, 
vould you know where to begin ? ° 

‘In the beginning is the end, sententiously said the secretary. 
‘J don’t think the beginning is the difficulty in this case, your Lord- 
ship. It’s the end rather that is difficult. You see, there’s such a 
wealth of material, such overwhelming argument, such incontro- 
vertible reason, making the matter a world problem of political and 
racial destiny——’ 

‘Hold hard!” interrupted Lord Ottoway, taking up a pencil and 
hastily scrawling a few words on a large piece of note-paper. ‘That’s 
not half a bad phrase—“ incontrovertible world problem.” By Jove! 
Pl use that. All right, go on!’ 

‘Well, as I was saying, your Lordship,’ pursued Wilhelm Meister, 
‘you see, it’s a question of destiny, as we Germans see it—of racial 
psychology, as it were, of historical decree, of what Fichte called the 
realisation of the national expression.’ 

Lord Ottoway made a despairing gesture with his hand. “Steady, . 
John!’ he urged upon his impassioned valet. ‘No purple rodo- 
montade, mind. The public won’t stick it. Just plain British 
common-sense is what I want; none of your imperial Pan-German 
fireworks. That won’t go down here at all. We always suspect the 

tiliant man, you know” 
ai A your Lordship,’ said the secretary humbly. ` Where 
“That 3 a to begin ? 
er, John. Yes, where would I, now? Let me see. 
Well, that’s exactly the proposition, isn’t it ? ° 

rT couraged, John squared his shoulders bravely. 
ee begin with ships,’ he said quietly. `. You English 
ships, even if you don’t understand the exigency that 


IUstifieg =a ; o5 
ies them, I should go right away something like this. 


minu 


pa 
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Lord Ottoway seized his pencil and stared expe May 
yaper. 
oe My Lord, Jadies and gentlemen, ve come here ta ; 

RAY at i as y t c “day + 

- ships, which, as you all know, are the ho. tof 

to you about ships, W , as | are the ko ie 

J ¢ itage of D ak 


ctantly 
at, the 
Nota, 


“ ` ? 

and Frobisher-—~ nee. take 
One for Jacky Fisher, that,” interrupted Lord Ottow 
“Of Drake and Frobisher,’ imperturbably continued n 

of Cromwell and Nelson to this country ; for ships are th Le Valet 


of the nation’s trust, the watchdogs of the nation’s destiny Wardens 
stay of all life and security now and n the future. That. 1, and the 
gentlemen, is a truism every stoker in the British Nave 
Rots: and, let me tell you, every J ack infant on the Whole Conti 
Am I right, ladies and gentlemen 2 Do YOU accept this on inent, 
rock-fundament of the national existence ? You doi Mise as 


the i 
and gentlemen, | am glad to hear your acclaim, Now eee fie 
its corollary, which is also a truism suckled at the breast of om 
x very 


German mother in the Fatherland.’ 
` Quite good ! ° interjected Lord Ottoway. ‘Go on, John Meiste? 
The secretary pursued the tenour of his reflections, a 
‘Its corollary is this—absolute, invincible Supremacy ; and hy 

that I mean rigid and absolute adhesion to the Cawdor programme: 
to the two-Power standard, to the standard, let me explain, that vill 
give us a fleet ready and able at any moment and at any future time 
successfully to annihilate the potential combination of any two fleets 
which conceivably may be opposed to us. That, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the root and marrow of the whole matter. And now I want 
you, having accepted this principle in a national and non-party sense, 
yct as the determinant to the existence of any Government or party 
in power, to look around and see what rising dangers threaten the 
life’s blood of these isles at our very door in the North Sea, and what 
singular apathy and misconception linger in the public mind with 
regard to it. 

“Why do I fly the danger signal? Why do I come down from 
Scotland to tell you what I feel so solemnly and deeply ? Why, do 
I speak at all about a matter which a decade ago all England would 
have accepted as the pulse of all policy and reason of State ? Because, 
ladies and gentlemen, that programme, that standard, that policy, 
that key of State reason has been thrown overboard, jettisoned—d0 
you follow me ?—to ease the national economy at the bidding of @ 
few well-meaning faddists and humanitarians ignorant of German, 
ignorant of German aims and ambitions, ignorant of Treitschke F 
the whole economic and politica! school that he founded, E 
of the very meaning of the term Machtpolitik, or Power-policy i athe 
since the days of Bismarck and Sedan have saturated and pee 
rulers and the people of Germany, and may yet destroy an a} on the 
this Empire. That is the plain fact. Without a British admir 
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7 Board resigning, without mandate from the people, this Govern- 
Nave as abandoned the two-Power standard—that standard which 


; : s 
ment ll hitherto accepted as axiomatic of our ve 


“a have 2 ry blood and 
$ 


ind off the purple, John,’ interpolated Lord Ottoway. 
: i member. Go on, Wilhelm Meister.’ 

ae Beer ca ae : 

sae Gentlemen, why is Germany building this fleet? Tg it to chal- 


Monroe doctrine in South America 2 No! Since the 


‘` Straight 


i the 
lenge serine he trumr laa tes F 
Venezuelan imbroglio and the triumphant expression of that doctrine 
. the States a whole network of South American doctrines has 
‘a s ha: 


yung into being, and Germany has abandoned all idea of peopling 
z q colonising Brazil and those parts, and consigned the whole Pan- 
en dream there to the poo of fatuity. As it for Russia— 
Russia, who has no fleet at all? No, the very Sciolist in such things 
can answer that. Is it to meet France ? Again the Sciolist can 
answer. For nearly ten vears now France has steadily neglected her 
feet. She has become the most eminently peaceful bourgeois Socialist 
country in Europe. Numerically, the German Army stands at a ratio 
of three to two to that of France ; and as for the French Navy. were 
itever to engage the German Fleet it would be shot down as inevitably 
and as surely as were the ill-fated hulks of the Russian Armada by the 
triumphant Japanese. 

‘Why, then, is this fleet building? Why, I ask you, since the 
so-called Dreadnought era has Germany been building, jumping 
suddenly from ships of 15,000 tons to 18,000 and more, with such 
feverish haste and secrecy ; widening and deepening the Kiel canal, 
fortifying her whole Baltic and North Sea coast-line till they bristle 
with guns and mining fortifications; restlessly and indefatigably 
drawing on the State economies to build gigantic ships—ships in every’ 
way the equal with our own, ships that, it is hoped, will soon rival our 
own in strength and positive numerical power? Why? Can any 
sane man any longer doubt ? By what deliration of the human mind 
can any adult in this country fail to give the rightful answer? I say, 
can such-a man exist? Well, if there are any here who doubt, let 
me tell you. h 

‘It is because since the Dreadnought era, Germany, so to speak, 
got into the wake of her “ natural ” destiny ; because the Dreadnought 
type, tendering virtually obsolescent all her own ships and nearly all 
ours, provided her, unexpectedly, with a fair sporting chance. Dozens 
of Press notices in the Fatherland pointed that out at the time. With 
the Promptitude characteristic of German State dynamics, Admiral 
ques set about his task. From that moment the ultimate command 
a nee became with her not only an obsession, but an Bate 
of eat a potentiality. It became a question 7 eea 
e he r s and armoury, a simple process of ng capacity, 

e ocean's supremacy. 
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: May J be keel-hauled if this is not most solemn trne 
did we do? Did we grasp the philosophy of the cha Nd w) 
bity We talked about our one Dreadnought as we talked ate” 2 T 
and then we went to sleep with pious Sophistries and i : 
“ Boys, you may all sleep comfortably in your beds > M eanta tioy 
the other day by our First Sea Lord. The late Sip He We Werg tol A 
Bannerman began to talk about “ general disarmament ag Campen, 
caused a war panic in Germany by the very suggestion of ? 
Then we suggested humanitarianism, futile appeals to pe 
and brotherhood, oblivious that the whole question is ee 
and empire, of ships versus ships, of destiny against dee 
of national and imperial dynamics. And what did German 
‘Well, just this. For every Dreadnought that we laid By 
laid down two. Though every year renders our vessels pre 
Dreadnought era more and more inefficient, so that in a the pre- 
will, most of them, have to be relegated to the Scrap-heap W 
built half the number of the larger ships that Germany did i Bias 
failed to understand what this rapid acceleration in the Goa 
ship-building programme signified; actually declined to p dn 
the palpable and sole purpose of the rising German fleet was to Fs 
“up to our sea-power, to be able some day to secure what Germans ui ‘ 
“the freedom of the seas,” and to challenge our Supremacy on A 
Such is the wisdom of our philanthropic la issez-faire school. Such i 
the prescience of the German sea school which sees in the constr acm 
of a fleet capable of “ freeing the seas,” as they term it, of British 
Naval monopoly, the logical complement of world Empire, and the 
means necessary to secure it. 
ÄN 4 . 

Gentlemen, I’m not gomg to trouble you with figures, that is the 
task of the expert. I want to speak to you here about facts and their 
issues, At first—do you remember ?—we said that Germany could 
not build Dreadnoughts, had not the slips, had no money, was in the 
throes of Socialist revolution and what not—all so much windy, ignorant 
illusion. You will remember what Mr. Asquith said in the House the 
other day: said glibly, as if he were merely revealing that Germany 
had discovered a silent motor engine. But what did he really reveal ? 
Why this : that she has the money, that she has the slips, and that 
there is no revolution at all. On the contrary, the whole trend of 
German Socialist evolution is in favour of national armament and 
ee eal mee mother in the Fatherland cradles her pee m 
the objective atk a as EXD Se ee pe a 
hs Cana e pey German fleet. Rapidly, secretly, ey, i 

; vy is growing; growing not as an arm of defene 
for she has no colonies worth the price of a Dreadnought to defend— 
but of offence, asa challenge and a defiance. If we do not lay down 
this year the eight Dreadnoughts imperative to our safety, gen n 
men, we shall find about the year 1914 not only that we have 105 
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. the two-Power standard—the only standard compatible 


tel ise ; > 
shoo onal security in the event of unforeseen Issues and com- 
vith pee put that our very first line of defence ig vulnerable and 
j 


ea thereby exposing our unprotected shores to 
we. 
disaster 


; invasion and 
and our existence to the chance of fate. That, in a word, is 


pect before us. That is the condition of things which our 


ros aPN i z 
Pi ignorance of German policy has brought about. Such is the 
a 


ality that we now have to face. And that, gentlemen. 


entu : 2 <i : men 
omen of England, is the problem which T ask you to consider 
aD nderstand, and to rectify. 

tow 


‘Yes, I think that will do,’ Lord Ottoway interposed. ‘ Now 
hat about the value of German assurances, John 2’ 

y ‘We have been told,’ continued the German secretary, ‘ that 
Germany has given us binding assurances that she will not accelerate 
ihe stated programme ; but, before I speak of that I want to call your 
attention to another feature. any comes it that responsible English 
politicians actually “ sound Germany on the question of limitation 
of armaments ? I ask because to me it is Incomprehensible. Don’t 
they know, these worthy gentlemen, that the German naval pro- 
gamme, as the whole scheme of national armament, is defined and 
regulated by law $ Are they not aware that it is not a question of 
party, or even of Parliament, for, with the exception of the Socialists, 
who decline to sanction the estimate merely as a principle, the ship- 
building programme is settled and voted automatically by Parliament 
as law final and inexorable? To ask Germany to break her own 
laws is a mere waste of time and, besides, is a presumption. Do we 
not know that to insist on it would be regarded by the whole of 
Germany as tantamount to an ultimatum? Can we seriously ask 
the Germans, who hope, and some day expect, to be rulers of the seas, 
to accept our “ monopoly ” of the ocean, to homologate now and for 
all time our present rights and sovereignty, to hamstring, as it were, 
their own ethnic destiny ? I say it is folly to consider such a thing. 
It is unworthy of the ships we man. And, again, let me draw your 
attention to another point. 

‘Do you remember the notorious Kaiser interview some months 
ago? Of course you do. Well, now, are you aware of its effects in 
Germany ? You have heard that the Emperor is reported a changed 
Man since that day; but do any of you realise why? Well, it is 
Worth your earnest attention. From that day, for the first time since 

* accession to the throne, the nation turned from him. The entire 
ress, which, owing to the severe laws of lése-majesté, never criticise 
mete War Lord, broke out with an unanimity and a vitriolic 
fa cation absolutely unique since the creation „of the Empire, a 
mMnation defying all laws and canons of public comity, in a 
a remonstrance against the person of the sovereign such as has 
~©eh witnessed in Europe in all the days of responsible journalism. 


> 
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Because he “ gave his people away.” p 
ays-—now at Boer, now at Briton, p 
if from the Anglophobia then ramp 
Because they considered that he had noy upheld the panache of many, 
zollern dignity, and had played 4 P poet on the cliffs of K dhen. 
That, gentlemen, is a highly significant and Symptomatic “Nglang, 
From it, all who are not blind can deduce the Natural Eon, 
One is that the national will asserted itself in the wake of Tr Usiong 


And why ? 
faced both w 
sociated himse 


and his followers; the other is that the destiny of Germany n chk 
not in the hands of one man, as we so fondly but simply das A lieg 
selves, but in the will and might of the people. And it brings as | 
the keels that are the instruments of their expression, It ai , 
people who pay for and sanction Hie German ships. It is the ie K | 
who are building them as the ultima ratio of the national architect ; 
of Empire. It is the people who are weaning the future. : 
‘ Facts, John, facts,’ broke in Lord Ottoway. ‘No verbal ballast t 
mind.’ ; a 
‘I return now to the assurances,’ continued his Lordship’s valet 
‘Now, here again, can any rational politician in the light of all that 
ave know now from Busch’s “Secret Pages,” about Bismarckian 
diplomatic casuistry, for one moment—I say deliberately for one 
moment-~give faith or credence to any such diplomatic asseveration ? C 
After the doctoring of the Ems telegram and the German secret b 
preparations for war, after the ignorance of the French with regard b 
to the secret agreement with Bavaria, after the hundred-and-one sl 
subterranean contrivances of Germany to frustrate our policy with au 
Russia—do you recollect the pother about the passing of Russian o 
torpedo-boats through the Dardanelles ?—in China, I remind you of as 
the Shangtung business, which so surprised Lord Salisbury; in b 
America—affairs which, it is said, nearly broke Lord Pauncefote’s sa 
heart; in Persia, in Turkey, in Africa and Moroceo—can anyone, I ask, I 
accept such assurances in any other spirit than that which prompts ar 
them, namely common diplomatic courtesy ? Gentlemen, Krieg- L 
spiel, or the game of war, is not cricket, golf, or a friendly spar under ne 
the Queensberry rules of the Ring. This Dreadnought building business as 
is not a game at all: it is the most serious problem of Empire and the th 
most serious question in Europe. All is fair in love and war. Ladies n 
and gentlemen, the Japanese did not politely inform Russia e ba 
many torpedoes they were going to attack the Russian ships wit a 
on that memorable day at Port Arthur. We can’t ask Germany 
put down her cards, like a man we suspect of cheating at cards at 8 7 
club, when we know, as all experts will admit, that wars are ee stu 
now more than evẹr, by the thinkers of battles before a shot m ai ne 
fired rather than by the participators in them, by long an ander tor 
preparation rather than by reckless bravery and enthusiasm pter k 


A cha 
fire. How can we ask Germany, I say, to give us verse and 
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Jans and armaments, to give measure for measure, as if the 
r p“ as a pleasant popular tussle, like the °Ya 
at ern was a pleasant poy le, like the Varsity boat- 


«hole ow can we ask it, I repeat ? Did Prussia inform Napoleon 
ace ! yarla would assist her in the war of 770% Did the world 
pha ike time about Bismarck’s Reinsurance Treaty with 
at Russia give us assurance after assurance about Central Asia 
n Bo Merv and Khiva? Does the world know the secret 
and t2% f the Franco-Russian Alliance? What did we do with the 
n assurance about Egypt? Ts a nation like the Germany, 
eyaoua e in a great future, a great ethnographical whole, a world ae 
pele y, to be expected to furnish us with an actuary’s valuation 
em and barrel, of her fighting strength? Did France send Bue 
Bens to the foreign military attachés to inspect her new artillery 2 
Hae the greatest war that ee world has probably ever known from 
the very outset to this very day a mystery and a secret? The East 
has taught us something about secrecy : let us make no mistake. Ships 

are big things. It is not easy to build In secret, to be sure. Put 

if Germany can, has she not every right to do so? Tt is idle to talk 
about hitting below the belt. There is no belt in war and in the 
preparations for war. In a general sense assurances are very accept- > 
able, But we must remember that this is a question of destiny with 
Germany, who is no more bound to let us into the privacy of her 
building design than nigger Johnson the other day was expected to 
box a few preparatory rounds with Burns, just to let him see how it 
suited him. He shook Burns by the hand before the fight right enough, 
according to etiquette. Yes, gentlemen, but he shook him mightily 

on the head immediately afterwards. And so Germany gives us her 
assurances to-day. But to accept them as final, to expect them to 

be final, to regard them as binding or authoritative, seems to me to 
savour of a credulity that would be puerile if it were not so reprehensible. 

I repeat, gentlemen, let us accept these assurances politely, as they 
are proffered, but let us not rely on them as proof against eventuality. 

let us not imagine that if Germany can build ships secretly she will 
necessarily notify that fact to us, any more than we have any right to 

] ask Germany to let us pry into the mechanism of her aerial fleet, or 

| the plans of her fortifications, or into the secret drawer of the locker 
nthe High Admiral’s cabin. 

‘I say solemnly, against assurances of such nature, place in the 
alance the Bismarckian tradition, which is the heritage of modern 
nee The ingredients of that tradition as a diplomatic instru- 
i aaa ın these three words—mystery, more mystery, ae 
study Shale. you know, ladies and gentlemen, that the aie es ue 
Te s i Tate far more than we do, have taken as e F a l- ; 
comes, vat Now I daresay some do not know w. i 2 i ES 
ready in thie - you will find it in Hamlet ; and those who a 

this world will find out how true it is. Coming back to this 


Russia ? 
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question of assurances; which is A Very gravo one, T rey May 

tortuous path of German diplomacy With France in i You to th 
through she protested that her one idea was to k eop th Oroceo, it 
for two years she played the termagant there so astute] i Cace; 
war was only averted in the last instance by the ( one that p a 
which, as you know, settled nothing. You saw ee at Becing 
to France the other day about a few deserters from the F o ne haveq 
men. mark you, deserters of two flags and countries. ù Legion 
forced on War ; and you have recently seen how Ally i Nearly 
Russia in support of Austria in the Balkan Peninsula, chaveq to 


‘T must ask your attention here for a space. 


; E 

has happened there? Simply this : Germany has come aoai v 

realisation of her Teutonic hegemony in Central Europe i to th 
n at an 


former period, and actually consolidated part of the Pan-Ctor 
ambition. We began, as usual, by pooh-poohing Austria’s ermaniç 
the Balkans, by abusing the man who was doing it, ang is a vein 
Press and blank-cartridge volleys. But volleys, penton me 
and diplomacy are out of date. And now what is the upshot oe War 
Well, Baron Aehrenthal, the silent man, as he ig called, has ie all? 
mated his desire. He meant business all along, while no nem 
did. Turkey, in the throes of revolutionary transformation a 
impotent. Russia has neither money nor the inclination to engage z 
another world-war at this juncture. Then, as usual, when things really 
looked critical the German cuirassier’s boot gave the deciding cor Ger 
many did this. She just politely informed Russia that she was prepared 
and determined to fight if Austria’s plans were frustrated : put it to her 
suavely but firmly, with the inevitable result of all diplomatic pressure 
which has the force behind necessary to enforce it. Crash went the 
whole fabric of the Berlin Treaty, and the famous Protocol signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Powers, whereby it was i 
as the “ essential principle of the law of nations ” that no Power can 
break or modify treaties or provisions “ except with the consent of all 
the contracting parties.” Away went that famous instrument, which 
has governed European chanceries since its foundation in 1871, into 
the lumber-room of the=Potsdam barracks, swept away irrefragably 
and irretrievably, not by “ mutual conset,” as stipulated, but by the 
armed tramp of the combined German AY Austro-Hungarian armes: 
‘Gentlemen, the law of Europe has bédn broken. Might has agar 

trampled upon right. The primitive law of the fittest has prevaile f 
What we have to take note of is that the Germanic Powers of Eo 
have broken up a treaty binding most of the other non Geni. 
Powers in Europe at the point of the sword ; asserted the Sati 
will with the Bismarckian tradition of force; shown the world e 
neither comity nor respect for law nor humanitarianism i 
diplomatic ceremony have any value at all if there are no guns sate 
and no men to fire them, and the will which is essential to all m0 
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ut choler, and, above all, without hysteria, let us dit 
v > - myn Y 


witho RRI ; 
fiom of, bet us understand that what Austria and) (Germany 

‘ach. E f; as r i; ar 
ihe for, of course, gentlemen, Austria would never have 


ye done A wt et f h Il . f 
ha without the support of her ally—is this: They have re- 


he 
a shot 


materia helming power 
confusion of overwhelming power. 


‘goon, ladies and gentlemen, a new ruler will sit on the throne of 
\ustria- Hungary, a young and ardent man, a devotee of Catholicism 
al of the Germanic idea ; aa behind him will stand Baron Aehren- 
ihal, the man who broke the T reaty of Berlin. Two years ago it was 
freely said in Germany and A ustria that the Austro-German alliance 
was scarcely worth the paper it was signed on. What did Germany do ? 
She placed Austria on her leash in the Balkans; then, when the quick- | 
sands of diplomacy threatened to engulf her ally, herself she emerged 
from the dark clouds in martial array, with drums and banners flying. 
*sustria and Germany are now linked inseparably together for another 
decade, bound ethnically one to the other, as Bavaria is bound to 
Prussia, by military service rendered. Let us not think that signifies 
nothing. It is the key to the situation in modern Europe. 

‘Now, I ask, can we, in the face of that momentous fact, put faith 
in the smooth tongue and assurances of diplomatic comity ? Is not 
the, Treaty of Berlin, which was—for it is no longer now—a law 
promulgated by all the Great Powers in Europe, as sacred, and far 
mre sacred, seeing that it was an international pact and covenant, 


than any verbal diplomatic assurance can be? If Germany can blast , 


the law of Europe in the very teeth of Europe with guns, is she to be 
expected to blast her own future evolution by the betrayal of them— 
by the timely exposure, that is, of her precise potential armament ? 
l say the idea is untenable. As well, ladies and gentlemen, exact 
mony from a barrel-organ or ask a maiden pining of love-sickness 
® give positive reason for her malady! But I am no alarmist. 
2 Aas ny has every right to square the circle of her destiny, as she has 
° ouid the ships that she may require to achieve it. That is not the 
on We are not the mentors of political morality. We have no 

0 preach the virtues of Imperial continence, we who won our 
an A the past by matchless fortitude and heroism. Do ne p 
of R : us rather do, prepare and build. We have got ae en 
dogs,» a costa apothegms—oratorical spates about a à - 

Vo steeping peacefully in our beds o” nights,” and suchlike fee- 

n LXV—No, 387 30 
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faw- ey 3» What 

es ther we are building t š i Wa 
do is t6 consider whether } ildi -ng the fleet Able to ge Ye to 
the feet that Germany 1S building a with the fleet Which Me yw 
n to meet in three years, in six years, in nine We 


called upo ; yeaa 
¥ q a E 3 Carg t y 

E + ¢o meet it successfully, but with preassur t0 Come. 
and not only t ted and int 


poy’ fallin 
annihilation. heen Et ‘lis 
; iher way can W c to avert the inex: 
In no other way l 1€ Inevitable cha 


which threatens us. I have studied these Matters in i. lenge 
many years now. and I am conscious of speaking the truth 
A I view with alarm certain signs of change and emasculation: 
country, which fill me with trepidation. We have in Pa 
large and influential body of men pledged, apparently, to 
Services at all costs, from woolly ideas of nebulous 
These gentlemen, partly, no doubt, by virtue of their national inga. 
larity, partly, Į will presume, from ignorance of ( ontinental lana aA 
and opinion, seem never to look beyond the purview of their connie 
encies. They look as far as the sea which shuts England in i" 
there on the waters the retina of their vision fails them, They i: 
to think that the sea which laps these shores is the end of alpan 
and wisdom, whereas in reality it is the beginning of it. Tt ison i 

° sea beyond the horizon, on the great ocean space, that Englands 
policy and power and future lie. It is on the seas that her future 
will be decided. 

‘ We see the women of this country battling for the vote as if the 
paper vote were the panacea for all economic wrong and injustice, 
And while they battle are they aware, these mothers of the men who 
may yet have to fight for the very national existence, that in silence 
and secrecy a great navy is growing deliberately for the purpose of 
compassing our destruction ? Do they ever think of that? And do 
those worthy politicians, with their provincial horizons and parochial 
policies, think of it, realise it, or even try to understand it? Gentle- 
men, I fear there is only too much pettifogging politics in our 

‘midst, too much self-complacency, too little seamanship among 
the men who man the Britannia. Among some of us there 
would seem a readiness almost to anticipate disaster. Perhaps I am 
wrong, gentlemen, but otherwise I cannot understand this phlegm 
and apathy concerning all constructive Imperial policy, which is the 
only policy that can save us. , 

Lord Ottoway turned round on his seat and looked at his secretary: 
‘ Now for the peroration, he said quietly. 

Wilhelm Meister squared his shoulders and resumed: hstag 

: You know, gentlemen, that the Emperor presents the P i 

every year with a table of the respective naval forces of Enga calle 
Germany, drawn up with his own hand, as reminders of what as idea 
the Kaiseridee or idea. That must now be made our a aaa] 
too. But our idea must be this, For every battleship that 
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e must lay down two, and so on proportionately from 
In recent years we have done i 


7 illingness 
hem. But, gentlemen, it must be. It is the duty of 


our island security may vanish, our Empire be blown into the seas, 
and our historical continuity obliterated.’ 

Wilhelm Meister made pause here and wiped his brow with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Lord Ottoway eyed him thoughtfully. ‘They seem to have 
taught you something in Germany, anyway,’ he said. ‘ And you think 
that’s the Gospel truth, John 2 ’ 

‘Its the truth of the Fatherland’s destiny, your lordship,’ he 
replied. “It’s what every German knows.’ 

Lord Ottoway put down his pencil and rose. 

“By Jove! there’s the luncheon-gong,’ he said. “John, PI see’ 
that every Englishman knows it too.’ 


Austin Harrison. 
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THE ‘UNIFICATION’ OF SOUTH spp m 
4 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM 


From the many inquiries | have received as to the moe 
favour of the closer union of the South African States—and tee 
mation about the much-quoted modus vivendi—t gather 


natural and justified. 
In all the Press letters and telegrams from South Africa which 
~ have been published, there has been no attempt to put before the 
British public the fact that the movement for closer union did not 
emanate from the people of South Africa, but was sprung upon them 
in 1908 by certain members of the Colonial Parliaments, none of 
whom had any mandate or authority from any electoral constituency 

to deal with the subject. 

The so-called “delegates ’ who have produced the Draft Constitu- 
tion Bill now before the country were similarly without mandate, 
and in excluding the Press from the sittings of the Convention they 
no doubt hoped to hide from the public eye the huckstering which 
would take place. 

The ‘delegates’ having framed their Draft Constitution Bill— 
which no one seems really satisfied with—the Governments of the 

‘Transvaal, Orange River Colony and Cape Colony now demand that 
| the people of those States must accept the proposed Bill (wath such 
alterations, if any, which the delegates may choose to make at their 
next meeting) without having the opportunity of giving a vote on the 
subject either way. i 
In Natal, the question is about to be submitted to a vote of a 
people in these terms :— Are you in favour of the proposed Consti 
tution Bill? “ Yes” or“ No.2? 
How much the desire for union counts for in this moane me 
be measured by the remark of Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief pe. : 
the Cape Colony, whose political leanings are well known: Pr 
on the question of the choice of a capital for the unified State, È would 
“it became apparent that if Bloemfontein was decided on there 
be no union,’ 
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„ourse not. Nothing would have come from the Convention 

a a reported in favour of the designs of Pretoria—note the 
fit n a the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Smuts) that under the proposed 
pears °”, n ‘the destiny of South Africa will be moulded by Pre- 


jtuti a ‘ 
Constit a words being accentuated by General Botha—that “in 


cri jng the seat of Government they will have the management of 
. , 

Ti in their hands. 

all ne the sorrows of a poor delegate! One of them declared that 


o much importance should not be attached to expressions in the 
ecches made by delegates n the Transvaal, Orange River Colony 
i Cape Colony, and Pa y must be remembered that the 
Jelegates have a very meen before them in convincing their 
cople that the Constitution is esirable and that it should be adopted 
after being submitted to their respective Parliaments only, and without 
further reference to the people. 

No attempt is made in the Draft Constitution Bill to enunciate a 
policy which should apply to all the four States in such important 
matters as the ownership of land, the right to purchase alcoholic 
liquor, or to exercise the franchise, by natives. 

Qn the latter point the different policies of the several States are to 
remain in force for the time being, but what says Dr. Krause, who is” 
an influential member of the Transvaal Parliament and in close touch 
with General Botha ? 

Dr. Krause says— It was not the white man that introduced the 
coloured vote into Cape Colony—it was the British Government. That 
was an inheritance they got from the British Government and the 
Exeter Hall people are still at the back of it, therefore we have to 
“ go gashla ” (i.e. gently); but once we can diddle the British Govern- 
ment to give us that power, by Jove, we will use it. (Cheers.)’ 

Another illustration of the kind of ‘ union’ sought under cover of 
the Unification movement comes from the columns of the Dutch 
paper Ons-Land. Referring to Mr. Smuts’s description of the Draft 
Constitution Act as the Magna Charta of the interior, Ons-Land 
assures its readers that care will be taken ‘ that the products of cheaper 
labour along the coast pay such high railway tarifis that they will not 
be able to compete with the products of the worker of the interior.’ 

Does this spell UNIFICATION ? 

One might almost fancy from the cool assumptions of the delegates 
that the natives of South Africa are a negligible quantity in their 
s titution-mazing, but I wonder how long a time would elapse 
‘ter Pretoria has ‘ the management of all affairs ’ before the British 
mee bent would be forced, for very shame, into taking active 

ae for the redemption of pledges of protection which ee 
South Nene ape have given to different tribes’ of the natives 
"ca @ 


ny. = 


his is a question demanding very serious consideration now, and 
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policy of the Dutch regarding sales Hens or the policy È i 
T now refer to what is ter med the modus vivendi 
It is an agreement ouias Bate by the High Com, 
South Africa and the Governor-General of Mozambique 
December 1901. 

Lt provides that Kaflirs may be engaged m the P 
for service in the Pronsvaal—and that “for the expense gf ge oino 
passports, contracts, Bee On, &e., &e., the Governor. (lo, ration, 
Mozambique shall: receive thirteen shillings for every native ma of 
passed bysa Transvaal official a the Border. Tt also mene. wh 
every native who voluntarily remains in the Transva 
year the same Portuguese authority IS to receive 
sixpence per month for the period of the new contract,” 

T cannot get at the amount which- has been and 18 being naig; 
accordance with the articles just referred to—possibly Over e a 
thousand pounds yearly : but that is only a part of what the e. 

guese receive. E pus 

The modus vivendi further provides for cert 

for the railway carriage of goods between the se i 
"ES by the routes from Cape Colony, Durban, and Delagoa Bay 
respectively, and the arrangement operates in this way—that the 
charge by the Cape or Natal routes must be 15s. per ton more than - 
the charge by the Delagoa Bay route on what constitutes the major 
portion of the trafic. i 
The difference is a little less on the balance of the traffic, but in 
case the tariffs on the Cape and Natal railways should be modified 
(če. reduced), the tariff by the Delagoa Bay-Johannesburg line ‘shall 
be equally modified in proportion, and in such manner as to’ preserve 
the relation which existed between the tariffs prior to the war. * 

What is the consideration for which the Portuguese authorities 
demand these huge benefits ? It amounts to this—that they will not 
‘prevent, but rather encourage Kafhrs from the hinterlands of the 
Portuguese ports going to sell their labour at the goldfields of the, 
‘Transvaal ! : 

The Portuguese authorities, however, have neither the right nor the 
power to compel the Kaftirs in their districts to go and work in the 
Transvaal, or to refrain Jrom doing so. To allege the contrary would be 
tantamount to charging the Portuguese authorities with ķeieg slave- 
owners and mere dealers in the labour of human beings. ‘ata 
But the Kaffirs are not slaves—they are free men, af Pi 
Transvaal Government was minded to be loyal to the Britis Portu: 
African Colonies they need only cease giving preference to the aan 
guese port, and the Portuguese authorities would soon be A vives 
hands and knees offering to surrender all that the modus vent? o 

1 Article VI. 2 Article IX. 3 Article IY: z 


Ortuguese Pinas 
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p 8 that for 
al more than One 


a further fee of 


an rates being charged 
a-board and the Trg 
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an GLANCE AT A WAR HORIZON 


ve in an age of surprises. It would be difficult to prophesy what 


sli A 2 a 
We kaleidoscopic changes in political movements will take in 


jne the 


few years: > ; ! 
: Within the past eighteen months we have heard murmurs behind 


the curtain which veils the diplomatic stage of Continental Europe, 
and have had peeps mie É Memoirs and stories of ‘interviews’ 
which have not been without their significance. The curtain is now 
I’ jifted and we can appraise the perspective of the scenery. Torn 
| treaties and broken agreements hang from the wings, and with the 

background of a firmly forged alliance for future purposes, the mise- 
scene suggests a stirring drama. ‘Neutral’ tints count for little 
ith such scene-painters. The prompter stands ready with his copy 
| in his mailed fist. Are we prepared to enforce the safety law of 
/ playhouses and forge a fireproof curtain? That is the question for 
the British nation and the British Empire to answer. The sooner 
our stage managers undertake the task the lower will be the cost 
of insurance. 

To our professional leaders in our martial services we must look 
for advice. Unfortunately among such we have rarely been quite 
free from individuals who have not been above a suspicion of allowing 
their personal considerations to outweigh opinions gained by pro- 
fessional experience. With a constantly changing leader responsible 
to Parliament for his department it stands to reason that such a leader 
| :Sat the mercy of his technieal adviser, and where the keynote of the 
E a s dictated by the Treasury it not infrequently happens that 
i i ee pipes to the tuning-fork. Itis not twenty-five years since 
F aia RN of the day accepted a ‘one man ” proposal on the 

a T Sur construction which, though spelling enormous economy 
Dk leas, ace? put the clock back in our gun power for fifteen years 

Brite, peed us with cumbersome forts, affected warship con- 
entyfive a material extent, and finally cost us considerably over 
at ae mus to rectify. Our military policy on sea and land 

Fila ae shows signs of a “one man’ directorship, and has already 

Dates grave difficulties. ; 
a` Vor A Parliament have disclosed our naval weakness. Writers 
vay e ee 925 3Q 
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“have exposed the lowering of our Strength in mer 
Pens most significant aial is the expose of tre A le fhe 
gunnery training in our different fleets. We ade 
otk Navy is a modern creation of the past Six Years, 
period the sailor has been taught Higa he is no longer a se at 
now a seaman gunner of high national value, It is u 
one of our weaknesses that both the British and C 
should be so constantly informed not only of our su 
construction of type of battleship, but that we must go fyr 
publish how badly or how eroi our Navy can fight and Jp, au! 
guns. War experience afloat has been as yet denied to om Y theip 
Navy, and, barring Japan, it stands on even terms in the test ofp 
training with the first foe it meets. Rumour whispers an ex attle 
of internecine war, but let us hope that it is only smoke, pena 
is certain, however, which is that the tardy appreciation of ane E 
by the Navy may have led us into a quagmire of political and rii 
trouble, for the faulty site-ing of our first naval base on the matey 
to India may entail the necessity of an occupation of Algeciras an in 
vicinity upon a mere threat of mobilisation by the Triple Alle 
Powers. The penalty demanded will be the locking-up of half our 
so-called ‘ striking force’ in the Army. We may yet live to hear the 
echoes of Trafalgar. Are we to imagine that the Morocco phase of 
European politics is a past dream? Did the German War Lord make 
a personal reconnaissance of those waters for no purpose, and did he 
not travel further and make a prolonged stay at Corfu? Was the 
Algeciras Conference unduly prolonged without affording means to 
a war-thinking nation of filling in all details of soundings, landing- 
places, gun sites, &c., for ulterior motives? To the sailor and soldier 
Surprise is the deadliest of all foes, and we may rest assured that as far 
as the “ Brain of our Army’ is concerned it is prepared to anticipate 
a hostile move as above outlined. We may thank the forethought 
that inspired the creation of a new military chief to tackle such 
troubles in Mediterranean waters. History is again repeating itself 
The public law of Europe stands for little as long as the Continental 
nations bow to a dictatorship. A century ago Spain learned Fs 
solid fact, and may suffer another experience. A naval problem suc 
as this may arise, however, which must weaken us near our a 
shores and give an attacker his opportunity. A hostile sea ae 
Corfu can accentuate our troubles, It is a confession of yoia fin 
a so-called military Power to rely on a purely defensive aos zs 
its means of security. Defensive strategy advertises this wea a 
to the world, for the means of defence proposed become publie p i i a 
The word ‘ defence’ must in itself be revolting to the KTA key t0 
Army or Navy schooled as they are to the knowledge that Bon as 
success in war is initiative in strategy. The heart of a E Raleigh 
gone out of it, which bases its security on defence alone. 


Ontinent 
Periority į pili 
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d and argued out, and ocean tonnage sufficient to convey 
ing force of over 200,000 men is known to exist. Recent 


quake ae 
A surmise that when the eruption takes place the upheaval which 


follows will materially alter the frontiers of Continental nations, > 

that the Rhine mouths will open under the will of one Power only, 

and that the men of that Power may be lying in the waterways ready j 
to carry out a purpose that has been engineered ever since the surrender 
of Heligoland by England. We have in our German neighbours the 
most perfected, trained army that the world haseverseen. Itnumbers 
millions in its ranks obedient to the will of one man. Its battle Navy 
shortly will be of even strength with ours. Does the man who wields 
this power propose to go down to posterity without ‘ making history ° 
and possibly a history such as Rome or Carthage never dreamt of ? 
Thibaudeau records a speech made over a hundred years ago by 
, 4member of the Corps Législatif in an eulogium of Buonaparte 
which may be worth repeating : 


England believes herself to be invulnerably protected by the ocean, but the 
English people do not seem to understand that at rare epochs of the world’s 
history there is given to mankind a man endowed with a genius which has 
hitherto been held to be impossible. There is nothing which a great people 
a EA achieve when they possess a truly great man whose glory is inseparably 
ound up with the interests and welfare of his country. - 


Tt would be difficult to prophesy what the next move of the new 
rot Modern Europe will be. Complications may be engineered 
a will necessitate a large garrison being sent to Egypt to keep 
vitae oe route to India, or even demand active operations on the 
Stated Sof India itself, if not in Persia or Asia Minor. e But, as before 

nae HANS be prepared to meet extreme phases of danger 
ivite mg our existence as a World Power. Our very unreadiness 
| ` aggression, Invasion of these island shores, now acknowledged 
> 3Q2 
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as a possibility, may therefore have. to be met by 
nation itself can organise outside its Regular trained 
be an insult to the ‘Brain of an Army ? to as 


Suc} 


k the A 
of the Army Council their opinion on the militar c indiy; 


; 
on which the security of our homes depends, hana? of o ficer a 
forces are by intermittent and limited trainin 'Acapned ag il i 
structure on which an improved body can be built is Fortun tely a o 
it would be well to weigh in the scales the mi] finn OXistene, i 7 4 
now in process of evolution. before it is submitted to ae of the fi il 
of war, To win in war n Bae from head to tail i TOME tagt 3 
spirit of the ORE ly hevei himself invincible, X ave the i 
vidual soldier or sailor must not be merely as good as hj Your indi. 
he must be better. War is now a science, and science W PPonens j 
science on even terms. The victor is he whose person e Pe mt 
highly trained when the clash of arms takes place ee the More i 
trained, ill-led mass of men against a highly disciplined E y ani Oe 
is to invite butchery and court disaster. rened fop st 
We have hitherto won our victories on sea : 3 
on men recruited from one stratum of abst ond ed relying Solely A 
led by officers of more or less professional capacity vhs Ga al 
with a high soldier spirit. Are we not in our Territorial ae ued de 
tapping anew levelentirely ? Do we see in them the same typeof He j sh 
who for two hundred and twenty years has fought our battles ai i” 
won them? Are they of the same stamp as the heroes who Fann E 
Badajoz, who stood on the ridge at Albuera, fought unofficered in the 
fog at Inkerman, or forced their way up the kopjes of Pieters Hill after 
suffering repeated telling defeats? They may be, and let us hope they 4 
will prove themselves to be, as good ; but is it right to shirk asking E 
the question until war is at your doors, while we possess in our popil. 4 
tion the men of a stratum of society who we know will not fail us? a 
We must have our scallywags in our ranks as a fighting leaven. And í 
what would happen if it came to the period when these known fighters A 
had to look on at the combat and take no part? The spirit of the af 
nation would demand arms and the rulers of the day would have to 
concede them, provided they had sufficient in store. This concession Eo 
would lead to further weakening of any organisation already existing, arr 
for to create the cadres of the new levies the old cadres of the Regular We 
Army would have to be depleted of much of their best material. a 4 
See which on all accounts must be avoided. In the oo ae as 
man in his : ence there must be ready a place for every man = itorial f 3 
Place. A champion of the cause of the present Ter ae | a 
ea Proposed universal service system. He ins sean T 
y and determination of the Imperial Light Horse, GE uite : 
ecl Teg 


them at the combat of Elandslaagte. This gallant corps, T 
from well-to-do men driven from their homes and occupations 
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rendered desperate and imbued with a spirit of revenge 
nflicted, Was quite prepared to give and take no quarter 
necting with its enemy. Furthermore, it was led by a 
Kd officer of the Regular Army, and had been trained by 
" sate uiet for some weeks before the war. A large percentage 
jn ae stamp of men were in the ranks. The LL.H. will hardly 


the ae the comparison above drawn by an officer who witnessed 
reo! 


| Sp services. Si AEN 4 

' ie men are nothing, says Napoleon, ‘ the man is everything. 

history bas proved to us that the stratum from which we have 
put D! qrawn Our fighting material will rise to the occasion when the 
yt forthcoming. It would be well, therefore, to be certain that 
a ortion of that stratum leavens our National Army. Nothing 
| sould be 2 stronger condemnation of the value of the voluntarily raised 

Givi Army as a fighting power than that pronounced by its own 
officers. in the Norfolk Commission. H a war crisis reaches the 
stage of invasion, the numbers in our Territorial Force at its present 
atablishment will be totally inadequate. It is only numbers that 
«qn annihilate, and an enemy once landed upon our shores must be 
annihilated or else we cease to be an empire. The country would 
demand that the glories of victory and the onus of defeat should be 
shared by the manhood of the nation and not confined to a class. 
The intoxication of joy in the former event is with semi-disciplined 
troops almost as much a source of trouble to a leader as would be a 
| reverse. An army whose individuals are only spasmodically trained 
| at the will of the individual, and whose units, therefore, seldom act 
| together in any greater strength than a section, cannot compare with 
one whose units serve by law for a fixed period under trained officers 
and after the pattern of a Regular Army system. The ‘ soldier spirit ° 
can only be ingrained in the mass where the units of that mass are 
tained in a body to act at the will of their leader. The opening page 
of our trainmg manual speaks some telling words: ‘ True discipline 
tan only be said to exist where all ranks have confidence in the ability 
of their superiors to instruct in peace and lead in war.’ 

There is a further element which may creep in and affect to a 
dangerous extent the battle-value of an army, if a portion of that 
| a has somewhat loose ideas of the value of discipline ; and such, 
Ca anticipate, will be the ideas of a voluntarily serving civic 
Ia the ‘vie armies naturally dislike the bonds of discipline, ignorant 

i w of its value. They are apt to take the law into their ne 
E a À ey discuss the plans of leaders when it suits them, z 
fae = themselves on small pretexts. You cannot have two 

: ‘scipline in an army, and the nation whose army contams a 


Pa Se ta PEA A Ut MOG ey — 


et ee ee 


oe l 
q ed of the civic type will decide on the form that suits that 
ral “ty. Punishments for the civic type of soldier, for what are 


E [ Y grave military derelictions of duty, are remitted owing to the 
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excuse of ignorance. The shirker, both regular an Jiny 


game nor 
nture in no” infr, 


0 

1 the f em y, 
: m o a ace? a, War 
history tell its tale. The compulsory system of Universal sony let 
I seryio,? 


from the battle of Jena, and the results of its benefits Ce dates 
the world. It was built up by a nation after the hunt a 
of its small conscripted army, which had been drilled B 
oeaan by & past-master of war, Since beni n 
Prussia has challenged two great Powers, both of win Perfected, 
raised on conscript lines, and without barely losing x eee 
humbled both to the dust. That is the answer T the mish has. 
universal service versus conscription. Politicians, and 
may suggest other ideas to balance the scale, but w 
goddess, and ideas are frequently illusory, and wil] never 
solid facts. 
Our last experience at the game of war will be child’s play to th 
next. Successive War Ministers, yielding to party Considerations 
can easily work upon the nerves of a nation which is totally ignorant 
of war-policy or its necessities. Mr. Brodrick frightened England 
with a prospect of militarism by his plan of organisation for six amy 
corps. Mr. Haldane now talks of the possibility of Wielding twenty. 
three army corps by means of Colonial assistance, in order to allay the 
fears of the nation. As these army corps are to consist of two divisions 
only, a grave error in grasping the lessons in organisation taught by 
modern war is apparent. That the nation takes comfort that the 
question of ‘national service’ has been breathed in Parliament is to 
be welcomed. We may dismiss the objection raised by Mr. Haldane 
that such a system of national service would deplete the ranks of 
the Regular Army of its recruiting power. Exactly the reverse would 
be the result. The soldier is so well paid, cared for, clothed, and 
respected that the tenders to join the ranks would be sufficiently 
numerous to permit of raising the physical standard of the Re 
Army. Further, the question of sufficiency of officers could be ees 
as the wealthier classes could be given the choice of a prolong? i 
training as officers as an alternative to service in the ranks. Me 
of continuity in our Army programme of organisation has evel i ’ 
a bane of the Regular Army. Our military policy for a ie 
years or more has been consistent only in its uncertainty. r Fc 
sight of the late Mr. Arnold-Forster in creating an B rsio" 
Reserve, with many men ready in hand to rejoin the ae eae 
mitted his successor to gamble with fortune and reduce i with a2 
of our land forces by 30,000 regulars, and experimentais 


Q 3 
aT TS a fickle 
Weigh against 
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„on of the old Volunteer stamp of men, which, though perhaps 


ii is et is an organisation, and as such may be a foundation 
ht t al strength. At present, as an instrument of war, it has been 
ch da amble. r : 
p aled A weakness as a military Power lies in the absence of 
e. Our Gon of our fighting strength on sea and land. Should 
ar po ordi Ky and Army work like Siamese twins, one the com- 
et not ie of The other? Why should the nation be burdened with 
e LE ay charge of duplicate Departments in its machinery for 
to the ag on war, where such machinery is not technical? Look 
at anig o hospitals that lie side by side at our coaling stations 
n at A iers and sailors were victims cf different ailments, or both 
: mised separate DR E It is the same with warlike stores, 
i 'atualling, ke. W e are noy threatened with a further dual expense 
of inthe matter of airship me uen and schools of instruction thereon. 
5, We positively go to - extreme of having two distinct : Intelligence 
l Departments.’ With the system of a two years’ commission of ships 
st in the Navy it would be an immense economy to hand over the care 
tour coaling stations as a marine duty. It would be instructive to 
le york out the saving thus outlined against the cost of a Dreadnought. 
s, It is quite certain that the field training of the Army soldier now ` 
it firming the garrison of coaling stations is materially affected by a 
d prolonged term of fortress inaction. 
y It may be conjectured that the title of War Minister held by the 
E. individual who rules the Army may be distasteful to the Navy, which 
e the nation looks to for getting the first taste of war in a national 
8 emergency. The onus of decision on the question of peace or war 
y must rest upon one man, the Prime Minister, and thus the term War 
e Minister now usurped by the Army Minister is a misnomer. This 
0 matter of responsibility for war is fully debated in a letter written by 
e 2 Minister who has suffered much abuse at the hands of Mr. Fortescue, 
f the champion historian of the British Army. As Henry Dundas was 
l known to be the slave of Mr. Pitt, and the war strategy of that Minister 
1 forms but a negative lesson for the military student, the letter alluded 
tois given in full, with the double purpose of justifying the actions of 


Dundas as War Minister under Pitt’s directions and explaining the 
Position of a Prime Minister as an arbiter of war policy. 


Henry Dundas to Mr. Pitt. 

Wimbledon: 9th July, 1794. 
jy dear Sir, —T take it for granted that you will this day explain to the King 
i yee arrangements in your Government, and you will, of course, state to 
| ‘ee ey which prevented the intended division of the Secretary s 
few lines i artment. I therefore feel myself obliged to give you the trouble of a 

5 to entreat that you will not mention or more think of the idea you 


ntertaj e 
E Baa of my being still a Secretary of State with a War Department, 


8 that you have an anxiety about it, it is with real pain I speak so 
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ur Wishog 
8 as I do, 
Sement; whi 
and must 


5 lately y 
would he gross affectation and adverse to the truth were ] the 


the 


Mpire 1 a i You that 
y Predilection, Deen the 
perfect sincerity that there is no hour of my life in which I ee With the 
and satisfaction than when an opportunity offered of Sacrifici Ve felt ey 
other sentiment of ambition to the accomplishment of an apes that an pii 
you think of great national importance. I should be most see 3 t whig 
J was capable of entertaining any other sentiment, for in the Res ind 
has so happened to me that in a ten years’ administration of eee of 
years’ administration at home the general run of Occurrences ee and a 
to leave me without reproach and even to enable me to flatte (AO been Such ag 
world does me more than justice in the various departments i ei! that t 
had oceasion to act, and God knows there never was a periog i Which T havy 
more critical in the moment than many which occurre d PRE eventful op 
which I refer. The idea of a War Minister as a separate Aspari the periog to 
on recollection be sensible cannot exist in this country. Theo sete YOu must 
are canvassed and adjusted in the Cabinet and become the chen Of War 
Majesty's confidential servants, and the Secretary of State who rea Ke of his 
does no more than transmit their sentiments. I do not, mean to say th E pen 
not at all times in his Majesty’s Councils some particular nomena a p 
ought to have a leading and even an overruling ascendancy in the R ay ae 
public affairs: and that ascendancy extends to war as it does to seh ae 
subject. Such you are at present, as the Minister of the King; such your i 
was as Secretary of State; such you would be if you were Secretary of ager 
and such Mr. Fox would be if he was Secretary of State and the Duke of Bedford 
First Lord of the Treasury. In short, it depends, and ever must depend, on 
other circumstances than the particular name by which a person is called and if 
you were to have a Secretary of State for the War Department to-morrow nota 
person living would ever look upon him or any other person but yourself as the 
War Minister. All modern wars are a contention of purse, and unless some very 
peculiar circumstance oceurs to direct the lead into another channel, the Minister 
of Finance must be the Minister of War. Your father for obvious reasons was an 
exception from this rule. It is impossible for any person to controvert the 
position I now state, and therefore when you talk of a War Minister you must 
mean a person to superintend the detail of the execution of the operations which 
are determined upon. But do you think it possible to persuade the public that 
such a separate department can be necessary ? Yourself, so far as a genas 
Dr darnos is necessary, must take that into your own hands. If it was 3 
‘te hands of any other it would lead to a constant wrangling between him H 
x ya executive boards which could only end in an appeal to yona ee 
O SON upon that appeal would give you just as much em a ‘ie 
Tee and direction. Besides, you will recollect oe 
Bae i eee pe Ordnance, the First Lord of the Adora 
Rs tta wee poy the Secretary at War are all of the ae regent frame 
eae Givers Reet this is a good or a bad Ryo DA n chance 0 
AE rrea ent, but so in fact it is, and to maintam T wvas NOCESSArY for 
eter pinion of the public that another departmen depend upo” it, 
conduct of the executive measures of war would, you may dep 
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Pe tte t. The public would put another construction upon it very 
Aan the pu pet who held the department. The very reverse will be 
02 i the public with regard to a person who, after having at the desire 
d8 ling ° "d for the accommodation of the public, held a great and laborious 
dat years, has, upon the same principle of public accommodation, 
„uation actly t0 the situation from which he was taken. j Jf more was necessary 
a =e could prove to you that your idea is impracticable in its execution, 
A pe sai nd to all the Colonies, where the mode of correspondence is already 
with ee J am positive to create any distinction in the channel of corre- 
esta 4 aes ording as the object of the correspondence was peace or war) would 
y nlicable confusion. I, however, avoid enlarging upon topics of that 
creat? jnexp se I am satisfied that upon a fair consideration of the subject you 
atures sonvinced that the idea, was prematurely formed, and that the grounds 
ich I have formed my decision are of a nature not to be refuted. I shall 
ey regret if I have failed in that object, as it will be the first time we 
rad the misfortune not to be able to convince one another; and I am sure 
ever 1e ments in the world this is the last in which I would wish there should 
of all A exception. At any rate your candour and impartiality for me will 
egon to feel that it is a point in which my own judgment is entitled to be 


the guide. 
J remain at 


of his! 3 for three 


u s 
ost sin 


all times with the truest regard and affection, 
Ever yours, 
(Signed) Hesry Duxpas, 


The decision of a Premier on such a momentous question of war 
must naturally be influenced by the reports of his Army and Navy 
Ministers. As a further assistance to his counsels a ‘ Defence Com- 
mittee’ now exists. As the duty of the body thus created must take 
an empirical form, it would not be out of place to designate it by 
a new title which could speak for itself. 

Now that the question of the formation of an Imperial General 
Staff is upon the table, it may offer the opportunity of creating an 
‘Imperial War Council,’ where proposals on matters of defence would 
be hidden beneath plans which breathe a larger spirit of offensive, 
and on which Council both Ministers and ex-Ministers of Army and 
Navy should serve, in order not only to guarantee its deliberations 


E'S" a 


3 


from the weakening effects of the strife of party politics, but to ensure _ 


continuity of policy. 

The heads of the Imperial General Staff of both Army and Navy 
would, of course, form members of this Council, and the Council 
should have power to call upon other brain power in the State to 
assist in its decisions. Not thè smallest of the duties of this Council 
would be the drafting of a law for the regulation of the Press during 
War. A period of peace is the time to debate a war Press law, and ue 
enforcement should secretly precede proposed instructions for mobilisa- 
tion. Few civilians quite comprehend the vital necessity of a preas 
control in war in these days of news competition and theaarae 
Which Wireless, airline, and other telegraphy offer, not to count Hiat 
afforded by the airship of the future. It is not the correspondent in 
the field that is the difficulty. He now quite understands his place, 
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- on and not to yield. Undoubtedly the circulation of 
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“ee a Samaj Foundation ees CENTURY 
and can be trusted. It is the unconscious traitor į 
who is the danger. As an instance of how strate n the iam 
be disclosed and a nation’s life imperilled thereh oy the 6.0 
the case of the pursuit of MacMahon after the de feat cannot 
For eleven days the German army were endeavon Worth in 185 
line of retreat. The vital information of the p a (0, 
was furnished by a London newspaper! A n 
and its ways, as ours is, will hardly realise wh 
in war, or in war preparation. In illustration i may bo + 
to relate that before the commencement of our late eo 
service agent of the Boers bought up all the Pro-Boer }; 


a 
. . 5 É lit 
he could collect, with a view of stimulating the hearts of Te that 


, May con; 
selves with the fact that hundreds of lives were lost and an them. 


pounds were expended by the nation owing to the mischief th t 
made. Tons of these magazines and writings were found ee 
farms and towns, and when peace envoys were sent out to exp 
late against further resistance as being hopeless, they were nae 
the latest printed effusion from England urging the Boers to hold 
i these maga. 
zines was thus increased, much to the benefit of the purse of the 
proprietors ; but are not such proprietors very much in the same 
category as merchants who sell arms or military stores to the 
enemy of their country ? It would be a difficult matter to train 
the ‘individual subject, man or woman, to be guarded in his or her 
correspondence with friends present with an army or navy on service, 
The model set by the Japanese must serve a useful lesson. The name 
even of a regiment, or its number, discloses a secret. A case of 
such thoughtlessness in correspondence happened in our late war 
which had very far-reaching results. A big ‘ drive’ was in course of 
organisation to hem in a large force of Boers against a line of block 
houses. It took some weeks to prepare and organise, and columns 
were brought from great distances to partake in it and ensure a large 
capture. The drive ended in a ‘blank.’ It appeared that a few 
days before the operation was to take place a mail bag had fallen into 
the hands of the Boers. The bag contained a letter from an officer 
in the Regular Army to his grandmother detailing all the pla 
the forthcoming operation and their positions, including his a 
prospects of assisting from his post on the railway line. If the Bea 
officer is so ill-taught, what may we expect from the civilian i “all 
are but simple and childish examples of the importance of t a 7 
of secrecy in war. The struggle to control the Press in w war. 
18 an acknowledged necessity, must not be left to the a passed 
The sooner it is calmly and philosophically reasoned out 4 on that 
into law, the sooner shall we remove from our system @ weap 


illions of 


at wag 
M the 
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e very vitals of the nation and disorganise our armour. M 


ap int e first step towards the cultivation of national i 


0 
will be U 
vl _ will undoubtedly suffer by the introduction of 
jis? achinery i ly y the set 
gocial P“. universal service ; but if the possibility of invasion @ 
Jem for the country to solve is simple. 
recog’ Bice ulate our social machinery ourselves, or face the 
At we 
i$ 
E ae impossible in war. To close both eyes to an accepted 
Nothing A bow to the inevitable. To invite a nation to allow 
sibility a eyes to rest in slumber is a crime. London alone, 
Josec sn has turned in its sleep to ruminate whether the 
iirred D) Ri a bit too stiff to continue to use if lite is to be oT 
Q n! . -p ` 4 i i 
i ders its digmty if one belligerent is deprived of sight. Is 
izon never to ex tend beyond the perspective of the fool’s 
hich we have so long enjoyed ? 


paradise W W. G. Knox. 
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A WARNING FROM 4870-74 


Tn December last, in this Review, I was permitted to 
to our Home Defenco, the question, * Watchman, wh 
Did I put the same question to-day, six months later, the ie 

answer would be, ‘ Dark as ever, no improvement.’ bees ne 
of January and during the following month there was a fee © end 
of very loud talking and much hysterical Screaming, due ae : 
one hand, to the supposed sudden discovery of the Speed me 


put, with Tes 
Speck 
at of the Ne 


appliances at her disposal for tho purpose ; on the other hand, to the 
mere chance of an amateur playwright having tickled the face of 
playgoing London in a ludicrous species of burlesque. Like all excite- 
ment arising from the emotions, everything has quieted down again, 
and, in military parlance, it is a case of ‘as you were.’ No doubt for 
a considerable time there will be no place for the minor question of 
Home Defence in an arena of interest, excitement, and. curiosity 
already overcrowded by Budget controversies, Free Trade and Tarifi 
Reform, Women’s Suffrage, the chances of His Majesty’s horses in the 
classic races, the results of the Australian cricket test matches, and 
the Daylight Bill. Nevertheless, as just a few of the readers, both men 


minutes even, to give to this same minor question, I gladly avail myself 
of the permission given me to put before them some further remarks 
on this dreadfully dull and horribly dry subject. 
There are three areas of action for an enemy bent on breaking 
through or down our Home Defence—the first, at present under 
preparatory but fast developing trial only, the air, with its Pe 
warfare ; next, the sea; lastly, our own land. As regards ue a 
We outsiders to official secrets and action feel sometimes very ee 
fortable and dissatisfied when in the Press we read of the prois 
that Germany is making towards effective hostilities in the ait, ° an 
enthusiasm with which those efforts are regarded by the Ger a thab 
of the substantial voluntary financial aid Germans are giving veel 
progress; whilst in our own newspapers all we find as regards 0U 
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ons Ce js upon the shoulders of the authorities, and we, the 
po anot do anything ourselves nor exercise much influence in 
peopl” ‘Almost similar is our position as regards securing our 
area—the sea ; for in this matter we are in the 


t r Fe 
safety * „ Ministry which, with a majority of the House of Commons 


that ne are no scientific or technical questions beyond our own 
here of solution ; the whole thing is clear to anyone who chooses 
the brains God has given him ; it is with us, not 
lg Rod and not real, the blood of ourselves and of our children 
vil deservedly be on our own heads ; and it is to this matter that I 
ask my readers to give their attention. What we have to do is very 
yain. Tt is merely to insist on the Territorial Army, specially devised 
by Me. Haldane to repel any would-be invader when our Regular Army 
i, elsewhere employed, being an army of thoroughly prepared soldiers, 
andto aid by our own action and, if need be, self-sacrifice in securing 
ihis. This implies, of course, a complete change in the mode of filling 
the ranks and in the training, which must no longer depend on volun- 
tary effort, but must be provided for by our all working together and 
regarding the matter as a national obligation common to us all for our 
common security, and to be taken in hand at once. But, unfortunately, 
that this army is a necessity is disputed by one Minister, Mr. Burns ; 
that it must be already efficient when war breaks outis considered un- 
necessary by another Minister, no less a personage than the Secretary 
of State for War himself, Mr. Haldane. I will deal with Mr. Burns first. — 
Mr. Burns, addressing on the Ist of May the German Labour 
ae visiting this country, is reported to have said : “He believed 
a ie prospect of war was receding further and further into the 
Hee and his own view was that they would never see a great 
an oc in which France, Germany, England, and Russia 
t thinking on these things I took down from a library ro 
e passed out of memory, but which, when pee n 
tance, but ee after the Franco-German war, created not : i r 
contents r ence Europe, a profound sense of anne ‘ e 
nate e book are the reports sent by the French a a 
duting the ee Colonel Baron Stoffel, to the Government 0 eer 
Ustria ome ars from the 1866 victorious Prussian campaign agar’ 
her allies, to the outbreak of the equally victorious 1870-71 


proves 
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German campaign against France herself. Puttin 
reports which deal only with technical matte 
drill, &c.—we see that the Government of Franc 
official on the spot a faithful, calm, and abso} 


Strong 3 i 
Urate Warn 
Te fora , U8 Of 
oe ue 
T Ver 
he Sees, 
ations of th 
es, he 8a 
clear as to the prospects of war are as follows, and I 
Mr. Burns the perusal of the statements Stoffel adduces : 
but which are too lengthy for transcription here, m Support, 
(1) War is inevitable and can arise out of any trivial 
merci dun incident °). 
(2) Prussia has no intention of attacking France - she d 
seek war, and will do all she can to avoid it. ae 
(3) But Prussia is far-sighted enough to see that the war shed 
not desire will assuredly break out, and she is, therefore, doing all a 
can to avoid being taken unawares when the fatal ‘ incident’ cori 
(4) France, by her carelessness, her levity, and above all by igi 
ignorance of the state of affairs, has not the same foresight as Prussia, 
At the time, the 12th of August 1869, when Stoffel penned the 
report giving these conclusions as regards the prospects of war, the 
reasons for the general hostility entertained in Prussia towards France 
were mainly a desire for revenge for the days after Jena, and the feeling 
that in France lay the hindrance to the keenly desired unification of 
Germany. 
I purpose to contrast these feelings of Prussia of 1869 towards 
France with those of Germany of 1909 towards Great Britain. 
It may fairly be doubted that there is any matter for which 
Germany of to-day desires to take revenge on us. During the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 the Germans were stirred to a bitter hatred of 
us owing to the very great assistance indirectly given to France by 
this country. As an illustration of that feeling I will give an extract 
from a letter written on the 20th of J anuary 1871, from Tours, by 
Lieut.-General von Hartmann, commanding the first Cavalry gee 
to his wife. In connexion with some incident in which the Peera 
Bed © toss Society was concerned the General wrote : ‘ Moreov, em- 
English are not in good favour among our troops, who are very the 
bittered against them because they are uninterruptedly supply a 
enemy with arms and ammunition with which to fight US do the 


hate them, therefore, for the time even almost more than ey 
French,’ 


event (Al 
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at angry feeling survived in the early "eighties when, at 
a display of it came to my notice. I was“ personally 
pattlefields a party of Stafi College students and 

were being entertained at dinner by my old friends the 
ons. At amore cheery, jollier, or more rowdy erid 
to 9.30 P.M., I have never been present. After dinner 
fficers in uniform and British officers in mufti were 


JHO 

ing WÊ 
O 

jan Drage 

ing from 9 
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eras hosts it would be difficult to find. A charming fellow, 
an Indian officer, who was afterwards killed in action on 
ey; 4 . = Sei à c's > 
ontier, Was one of our par F 
North-West Frontier, was 0 a party, and during a pause for 
the AYE ath there came up to him a Hessian officer, whose head 


covering bre . roof against the H: i itali 
1o00" jy had not been proof against the Hanoverian hospitality. 


5 he asked Beley abruptly, “do you think these officers think 
»> To Beley’s very natural pleasant reply of good-will the 
rted, with curious accent, ‘They detest you.’ Poor 
sought shelter in an immediate whirl round the 
adab. I have often recalled to mind that Hessian dictum, and 
ig s hostile feeling on the part of the German officers I have 
regarded it in no way as revengeful, but simply dislike of us as a 
corporate body combined with good-will to us personally. So far, 
therefore, there 1s no place for the revengeful feeling to us to-day 
that existed towards France before 1870. : 
But now, how about the other cause for hostile feeling : this country 
asa hindrance to national and material progress? The unification 
of Germany could be accomplished only by crushing the hindrance 
inits way, and the hindrance was crushed. 
Now that Prussia and her neighbours are consolidated as one 
great Imperial Power, any other Power which may be regarded as 
the hindrance to expansion of that Empire, either by sea or land, 
takes the place of France as her next foe. In fact, reading and re- 
ading those pages, I come across passage after passage which would 
bas true of this Great Britain of ours now, in 1909, as it was of France 
actly forty years ago. Want of space prevents me from dealing 
them at length; one or two must suffice; and in them the 
is "Great Britain ° might to-day be substituted for France. 


as regard 


Bas Fate oes she show amid these grave circumstances the same foresight 
| fatal Seats Unfortunately not, and, sad to confess, no one can say when the 
en dim] ess with which she is struck will end. ‘Thus, then, a frightful meee 
j Rost a fee distance and threatens to break out at any moment; our 
Of the sea enemy, sees clearly this great chance ; he watches the ee 
U the ae e, which he does not seek ; but he is yet ready to support it wi 
ike, Erce of the nation, with 1,000,000 of the most discit aa 
& ough est organised soldiers that there are, and in France, where 40,000; 
t to be convinced, as the Prussian people are convinced, that the 


nt 

fatal y 
War i 

Sat the mercy of an incident, where everything ought to fade away 
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before one idea, that of national safety, there are but a few Tung 
before them a clear idea of the situation, and who compreh People i 
"ho hy 
magnitudo of the danger. > , end the im hav, 
-This it is that causes me apprehension. It is ¢ wy 
tween the foresight of Prussia and the blindness of F 
individuals, can only protect themselves from danger 
of ib; otherwise they remain inactive, at the risk of 9 
; So we see Prussia subordin 


his Striking 
; 0 
tanco, 1 

by ber” 


is 
a aH teady a Vital 
nee a a ee T is becoy: ` 
daily, as if careless of her own safety. Looking at such a aa E Weaker 
refrain from denouncing loudly this fatal ignorance, and this doan 

tion which prevents us seeing what Prussia sees so clearly ; able 
fatal. 


Stoffel also points out in a report of the 28th of N 
that Prussia could neither evade nor abolish the prin 
pulsory universal service, and that this fact renders di 


cbruary 1879 

ciple of com. 

Sarmamer I. 

; aon it 
impossibility. an 

This impossibility (he says) of disarming in which Prussia, finds herself ives yj 

to the gravest reflections. One is almost afraid to think that wo have at aa riso 
a rival Power, which, whatever may be said on the subject, is coming to R ae 
us in tho light of a hindrance, and which, owing to an organisation from B 

e cannotdeviate, disposes of more than 900,000 soldiers all trained to the moet 
of arms. I insist onand I repeat the words all trained to the profession ona 


Let Mr. Burns think over these things, applying them to the 
circumstances of to-day, and remembering that whereas in 1870 it 
was France that stood in the way of Prussia’s realisation of her great 
| ambition, the unification of Germany, to-day, naval expansion being 
united Germany’s great ambition, it is Great Britain that stands in 
her way. 

France was forewarned, she neglected to forearm. How about 
Great Britain ? 

And now I turn to the consideration of Mr. Haldane’s views. 
Mr. Haldane on the evening of the same day, when addressing the 
_ Junior Institution of Engineers, is reported to have said : 

As to the danger of invasion when the Army was abroad, ib was eae 

an Act of Parliament that if the Regulars had to go oversea the Teria 

Force had to be embodied, Supposing the Territorial Force to be mobi n e 

in six months (the italics are my own) at all events they would be a we A 

force, and we should have the equivalent of seven Army Corps—proban vid ho 

by that time, because recruiting would be brisk—to meet the ener : and 

come, But it was said, suppose we sent the expeditionary force Trea! 

only a couple of months had elapsed after the mobilisation of ee fl cases 

when invasion was attempted. He agreed that that was the moe j 

But, to begin with, we should be on the alert. The Navy woul 

the coasts. Moreover, a Government would be very rash if w x 

expeditionary force abroad at once. There would be an increasing country 

force behind, andras more and more Regulars went out E TA our afai 

Territorial force would be stiffening. Therefore, if we MONG that inter 
well, he did not think we ought to be in any serious danger ore 

mediate and most doubtful of the three cases. 


ent t 
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idane also said that he was not very much concerned about 

a eu avou 
i yom the pue ses afford a striking illustrati 

WwW ipese utterances a _& Simg Iustration of one of the 
or vints in connexion with the Army administration of this 


cakes Fhe Secretary of State for War is, to all intents and purposes 


{ ut of that administration, and it is to him that Parliament 
he be country look as the individual responsible for our 
e 


res being always up to the standard of thorough and 
ficiency. And he has permanently by him, whether he 
civilian or a soldier, any number of professional experts 
‘<:’ þutso far as the public is concerned the mouths of those 
ecessarily closed. He is not bound in the slightest 

to accept their advice ; on the contrary, he is perfectly at 
degree | dead against that advice and to take an independent line 
His utterances in public naturally carry very great 
weight as coming from m W E be but under our system it ig 
possible, when he puts forw ard his views and opinions on Army 
ie to tell whether those views and opinions are shared by his 
as advisers, whether the latter dissent from them entirely, or 
in what proportions the Ministerial view on the one hand, the advising 
views on the other, enter into combination. 

And the spirit displayed in the quotation as regards preparedness 
for war is so directly the negative of the views held on the subject 
by soldiers of every civilised country in the world, that in justice 
to the expert advisers at the War Office I am compelled to assign 
to the optimistic Mr. Haldane alone the sole proprietorship of the 
professional ideas he has enunciated. The keynote of the whole 
quotation lies in the last words, which, coming as they do from the 
Minister responsible for our Home Land Defence, may well create 
dismay among us dwellers in Great Britain. Mr. Haldane is ‘not 
very much concerned about the “ bolt from the blue,”’ and this 
absence of concern in spite of the very recent startling surprises 
inthe Near Hast. Why, a mere novice in the study of war knows that - 
with an aggressively intentioned nation its military meteorologists 
ato alvays on the look-out for a blue sky for the discharge of the 
ee so as to secure taking the desired prey at a complete dis- 
mes i People usually leave umbrellas at home on a fine ar 
by spolin ay 18 Just the time for Jupiter Pluvius to amuse ne 
Brine their fine clothes. But once start with the absolutely 

oe assumption that the gathering together of storm clouds 
i an i preliminary to any hostile attempt on our home, and the 
alarm ae wiulst administering soporific eloquence allaying pa 
iis Me eee rise by unparalleled flights of inne T 
Haldane hanme does with a vengeance. Our worst plight, Mr. 

WA (ignoring the bolt from the blue), will be two months 


m . 3 x ae, 
Yo Pilsing our Territorial Army—a somewhat serious condition 
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of affairs, he admits ; but why is two months th 
three on the one side, or one on the other? p 


© first st: 
hen Mr, 4 tage, wy 


i c 
; a FTI : an Juny 
then presented to the would-be invaders is Something the ro 


any invader to contemplate see Ah a wellt terrip 
«the equivalent of seven Army Corps. "ned orgs and 

I will only say that I do not believe that there 2 
has studied war in the past and is observant of the a = 
practical training of all armies in the present, who, ae 1 
for his professional reputation, would treat as anythin’ 
imaginings & peaceful period of six months allowed to ie sa wild 

by our would-be invaders, to enable us to replace for hon US islang 
our Regular Army by a well-trained force ’ “ equivalent + defence 
Army Corps.’ No, the unanimous opinion of all soldiers aa Seven 
irrespective of nationality, 1s that if a nation desires to dwell i ae 
it must have, prepared and ready to hand at any moment, sho 
are to be entrusted with its security ; and further, that the it Who 
of its being known by its neighbours to be ready is one of ¢ A 

powerful deterrents to attempts against it. 

And I hope that if these lines come to the notice of Mr. Haldane 

he will not consider me discourteous in saying that his remarks on a 
Home Defence are sometimes slightly puzzling, and, as in the present 
instance, somewhat disconcerting. Mr. Haldane during his tenure of 
office has devised for that defence a Territorial Army, an achievement of 
avery high order. Itis only by a Territorial Army (not, I may remark, 
merely by the ‘equivalent of seven Army Corps’) that that defence 
can be provided, and yet now he tells us that ‘ only time and experi- 
ence will sift out the problem whether a Territorial Army is sufficient 
guarantee for home defence.’ This is a false issue altogether; t.e 
real issue is not the question of a Territorial Army, such being accey ted 
by all soldiers as a necessity, but the probable value or valuelessness 
of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army, owing to the want of sound aud 
proper training—a training that can be secured only by the substitu 
tion of universal liability to service for home defence and its resulting 
effective training, in lieu of the present childish playing a soldiers 
by young fellows out on a healthy holiday with their ‘ pals, at A 
ployment of time strongly advocated by personages 0 less big 4 
placed than the Duke of Fife and Viscount Esher. Neither hme n 
experience is needed to ‘sift out this problem. P 

And now back to Stoffel and some teaching from France $ ee 
experience of the results of her method of raising a Territorit 
before the great war of 1870-71. 

On the Ist of February 1868 was inaugurated i 
the inspiration of the late Marshal Niel, a Territorial 
to the Regular Army, and to be available in repelling 
training was a degree or two more unsatisfactory 


J 


fact 
he most 


p sad 


n Francè, unt 
Army auxiliat) 
: 5 
invasion: 
than that ° 
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o’s Army, for whilst the fifteen days’ training of the latter 
p” M ginnous jn camp, the French yearly training was fifteen 
a ý ainda: be ve oe T E this army were denomi- 
df a Garde Nationale Mobile ee as a sort of annex to them 
| pt og a few weeks later companies of voluntary Francs-tireurs - 
| n real training for either. A passage from Stoffel 


| 390 


ji 


| “as je was 10 
; WÉ to the point: Lee i i 
0 goms some, the Garde Nationale Mobile may be drilled during war ; to which 
i ut, BAY nisite to SAY How, if the war be of short duration, if France is 
A tis only a dden disaster at the outset, and finds herself suddenly invaded, 
l spitten wi ou then give these young men assembled in haste that cohesion, 
\ or a and instruction which is so requisite ? 
: A with the ee polio ee before his eyes, cannot 
_ in himself from treating as simply ridiculous any comparison 
| Seach Territorial with his probable opponent, and his estimate. 
ty ae showed, was correct ; for when on the 16th of July 1870, 
i W than two years later, the bolt fell, France’s Territorial Army 
F vas, s0 far as it had come into existence, a mere crowd of untrained 
nd only nominal soldiers. , ne 
ne And now I turn to the war itself to see these Territorials in the field, 
ur md I sadly contrast what was with what might have been, if only 
nt | france had employed to effective purpose those two years in energetic 
of preparation of her Territorial Army for the immediate morrow. Do 
of not let my readers be afraid that I am about to inflict on them a lecture 
k, m military history, still less that I intend, in referring to the war, to 
ce drivethe ‘ one-horse military history shay ’"—that is to say, select from 
ri- ihe history the facts that support, and carefully withhold the facts 
nt that tell against my own views as to what a Territorial Army ought 
£ | tobe, Iwill take as a starting-point the 19th of September, two 
ad | months after the outbreak of war, and just seven weeks after the first 
s gagement between the hostile armies. On that day the investment 
id of Paris was completed by the Third and Fourth German Armies ; 
| found Metz were the First and Second German Armies ; at Strasburg, 
| pren that fortress, was also a large German force ; and out of the 
k | oa which may roughly be taken as a square of between 
ly | Lt feudred miles the side, the Germans occupied. only a small 
| itt bey Tae the base of 100 miles being on the Rhine, the apex 
We atte co and 240 miles from the base. Germany had no 
d | angle Tes ich to undertake operations in the field, and outside the 
y ance was free to act as she chose as regards preparation. 


| ae Tesources in troops were remnants of her Regular Army 

e ges the Territorial Army, and eventually increased 

y Oon, evle en masse to, by a curious coincidence, seven OF O18 : 

1 the war Oe Mr. Haldane’s promised force. The portion ©: 

| Sthe al after the investment of Paris is generally known 

“ond period of the war’ or“ the people’s war,’ and in the six 
8 Rr 2 
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WEEK I ein aside On 
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the light of 
Ty Closely 
sti Tance runni 
west from Strasburg down to Besançon, Dijon, and Autun 


September, the Garde Nationale Mobile and the F 


TeVela. 
Studyin 
ng South. 
; Where 


One turns— 


m d unvarying, tl Franco—the 

: er ? 

story 18 sadly monotonous and unvarying, the moral clear as daylight 
odt. 


Here all over France was splendid human material, varying in it 
military qualities, as all Territorially raised forces must vary! ae 
ing to the localities from which it was drawn; within it a worthless 
element, it is true, as in all armies, but for the most part animated 
by a keen love of country, ready to do, dare, and die for her sake, 
though as tools in the hands of the commanders, tools raw, badly 
fashioned, unfinished, as all such tools must be that are not prepared 
in peace for their immediate use in war. 

If only the French Government had listened to Stoffel’s warnings 
and taken heed to them; had the Government started on the Ist of 
February 1868 a real training, not a sham one like our own; had the 
French Chambers, instead of refusing the cost of national insurance 
by financially starving their new Territorial Army, voted the funds 
necessary for a real training ; then, even after the fall of Sedan and the 
investment of Paris, France might have been able with her Second 
Line Army to alter to her own enormous advantage the whole cous? 
of the second period of the war. Possibly, even, Germany, ]nowing 
the military value of the reserve forces of France, might have deemed 
it wiser to alter her own policy altogether. There were many bi 
butory causes to the overthrow, but pre-eminent among them be i 
national want of concern, like that professed by Mr. Haldane, 4 i 
‘the bolt from the blue,’ and involving the non-existence of ee w 
trained Second Line Army when from ‘ the blue’ the ° bolt a vital 

So, my fellow countrymen and country women, do not Hs 
matter of securing without delay a reliable Second Line Gover: 
for Home Defence drop into the background. Do not ee months 
ment gamble with our safety by working on hypotheses of a 
or six months’ time for preparation. The whole matter 


on 
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ert plain common-sense could we but disentangle it from 
i Mad party issues. Let us insist on being made safe at once. 
yohitie® nclusion, let me paraphrase a remark made by a Prussian 
A gtoftel. He said, pol you adopt in France the principle of 
sory service you will once again dictate s all Europe.’ 

Ay paraphrase is “If you adopt in Great Britain the principle of 
E ory Service for Home Defence, you have nothing to fear 
Comi all Europe” 

from 4 LONSDALE HALE. 
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MR. BIRRELL'S IRISH LAND yy, 
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In the King’s Speech at the opening of the present Sessio 

ment, the first place in the legislative programme wag = a 
land; and already, in two morning sittings, Mr. Birrelpg mine I 
rushed through its Second Reading in the House of Commo; 1s been 
to call the attention of those concerned for the welfare of 
especially members of both Houses of Parliament, to certain Teland, 
of this measure which, in its impetuous passage, are likely to me 
looked. The Bill, although following the main lines of a polic ; ae 
to by all parties, contains an innovation which does not de eal 
affect the terms of purchase or the general finance of the Bill k 7 
likely to be neglected in debate. This consideration niod A 
to discuss here Part ILI. of the Bill, which deals with the Conai 
Districts problem. i 

As this part of the Government scheme is based upon the Report 
of a Royal Commission, I wish to make clear at the outset the extent 
to which I and those in Ireland with whom I work are in agreement 
with the Government. We think, as they do, that land purchase 
must go on; thatit must be twofold in its nature, not only abolishing 
dual ownership, but also giving additional land to those occupiers 
who have not enough to support a decent existence. We agree with 
them that for this last purpose loans do not suffice, that money must 
be granted, and that the purpose justifies the grant. We realise, more 
acutely perhaps than the Government themselves, that the history of 
Ireland, and especially of the measures which first caused the over | 
crowding of the poorest parts of the country, supplies ample reason 
why the English Government should in justice employ special means 
for the improvement of those parts. But, in our view, a sound lan 
purchase policy should have three objects, and its success must be 
judged by the extent to which it attains them. Will it produce yee 
in Ireland? Will it improve the farming of Ireland? Will it remo? 
the extreme poverty of certain districts ? 

Now, the objection which I have to make to 
that the part which deals with the Congested Districts 
of these objects to the third, and fails to attain that. Itw 
if carried into law, produce and reproduce turmoil, and ¥ 
and economic progress throughout Ireland, especially 12 #0 
it proposes to benefit. This is my deliberate judgment bas 


lig. 
Tish 


Mr. Birrell’s Bill 
sacrifices tW0 
ill, 1 believe; 
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PS of twenty years, during which, in association with Irishmen 
espe eds, classes, and politics, I have been engaged in an attempt 
if oll or Aiow rural social economy in Treland through a carefully ` 
to ore a j ombination of State assistance and organised self-help. 
(hous a friends of this new Trish movement it is plain that Mr. 

0 and his advisers have missed a truth too commonly disregarded 
pizel ; Jand legislation, perhaps because of the methods usually 
jn 18002 to convince Parliament of the urgent need for agrarian 
employ? That truth is that the solution of the Irish land question 
lor ultimately upon the use made of the land. The best system 
nee that which affords the amplest opportunity and the strongest 
parents to those who work upon the land, to put forth their best 
ee in the development of its resources. The honest and fearless 
f fication of this ca ise the existing conditions in Ireland is neither 
ansy DOr popular ; yet there can be no escape from the consequences 


of its neglect. The chief adverse factor in the problem is generally 


ignored. While the country must be saved by agriculture, its people 
ee not agriculturally inclined. Abroad, our people keep off the land 


altogether ; at home they strongly prefer a pastoral to an agricultural 
existence. The western peasantry, when working for wages in 
England and Scotland, or engaged in a struggle for bare life in almost 
impossible physical surroundings, develop surprising industry and 
resourcefulness. But it is not easy to make farmers of them under 
favouring conditions. The success of the land purchase policy abso- 
lately demands that on the small holdings, on which the vast majority 
of the peasantry will be established, a more or less advanced system 
of mixed farming shall be substituted for the prevalent system of 
gazing. This is what I mean by the right use of the land, the 
encouragement of which is the chief test I apply to land legislation. 
Whatever may now be accepted as the theoretical defects of Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous three F.’s—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale 
~it is very pertinent to note the precise point at which the system 
broke down in practice. The tenant, having no confidence that the 
rent fixed by the independent tribunal was fair in the vital matter of 
giving to him and not to the landlord the full benefit of his improve- 
ments, did not improve. He was, it is true, enabled and induced to 
do two things, both good as far as they went. He raised his deplorably 
low standard of comfort, and he began to accumulate savings in the 
banks. Buthe did not make that addition to his working capital, nor, 
he Was still more essential, those improvements in the technical and 
am methods of his industry, which were confidently anticipated 
Glad the brighter outlook and opportunity which he owed to the 
Stonian legislation. 


! Dr, 


States Moritz J. Bonn, the shrewdest foreign critic of modern Irish movements, 


eae under this legislation Irish tenants ‘ had conditions assured to them more 
able than any other tenantry enjoy.’ Modern Ireland and her Problem,-p. 162. - 
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2 ich has 7 to be ¢ eds J 
The question which has now to bhe mswered ig Whet] ng 
are being taken to make single Ownership ler ¢ 
alownership failed? The grayi 


þe overstated. Tt is 


tore can be no turning back. Jn TE $ 
remove, there can b © a Not remote futy Ceks to 


zo hundred mill Bis Te; 80 
x r ieat final settlement of the Irish Lang ce invested 
investment secure ? i i AY ik that 

My belief is that the investment is Secure, and the , 
prosperity of the Irish peasantry assured, if, and on] 
are induced to put more capital, more skilled work, and þ ie asantis 
methods into the industry of farming. I do not bae 


9 not See 
y evidence 
e problem, 


$ anship whi 
x Aa A a à cl 
can look beyond the exigencies of a Parliamentary situation aint 


nated by passions aroused by the issues to be determined, and u 
restrained by that general familiarity with the facts which guides in 
House of Commons in dealing with English affairs. The statesman 
who is to solve the Irish Land question must recognise that the 
most skilful handling of the financial complications, the most complete 
satisfaction of the two interests immediately concerned, will be no 
solution of the real problem ; that whether we are to be blessed witha 
settlement or cursed by the continuance of agrarian strife depends 
upon the economic soundness and the moral influence of the agrarian 
revolution, to which history has given the impulse and Parliament 
is giving the direction. 

I have attributed above what I conceive to be the error, into which 
Mr. Birrell and his advisers have fallen, to their acceptance of the 
findings of the majority of the Royal Commission on Congestion. It 
therefore becomes necessary, in submitting arguments upon the problem 
with which that body has to deal to those who are not familiar 
with the conditions, to give at least a general idea of what the Irish 
Congested Districts are. ; 

Ireland, as compared with other countries in Europe, ae 
very fair proportion of good fertile land, but its bad lands a 
considerable extent, massed together in the western half of the 1 ai 
mainly in the province of Connaught, under a rainy sky, and a ae 
track of trade. The good bits of grass land scattered pete rl 
districts are mostly in the hands of non-resident grazlers » he greate! 
tains are partly preserved by landlords for shooting ; pe te part 
part of the plains and much of the mountains, land for ™° uy 


f : ie 
either barren and rocky or peaty and water-logged, jg occup ; | 
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or crofters as the similar class is called in Scotland) 

poldings are ui a large proportion of cases not sufficient to 
: 5 or d y. ‘ Conge eit 

who”. m in comfort or decency. The term ‘Congested Districts ? 


rh the . : ‘ 
i jee? ts density of population, and in particular places this exists ; 
i ee er most of these regions the people are not numerous in pro- 
eon to the space they occupy ; they are, however, numerous in 
ts por onto the amount of sustenance which by their present methods 
ne prope” n extract from the land. Their living, therefore, is very Poon 
fi a precarious ;a bad failure of the potato crop does still, in this part 
at 4 a United Kingdom, produce what may without exaggeration be 
termed a famine. ! 
te These people support themselves almost exclusively by cultivating 
ts suficient plots of infertile land with inadequate capital and by anti- 
S5 a ated methods. The seas round the western coasts of Ireland 
he kond with fish, and before the great famine of 1847 (not to speak 
ee of earlier days) there was in the west of Ireland a large and prosperous 
te {shing industry, though it was even then on the decline. But that 
fearful calamity seems to have destroyed or driven away all those 
i who possessed the knowledge and the means to pursue the industry 
fe on a large scale, and in 1890 there was, north of the Shannon, no 
He fishing except for local consumption, carried on from curraghs or other » 
k small boats. Again, there were no manufactures for sale, though 
i the people wove home-spun cloth for their own wearing. The main 
i source of money revenue in many households was—and in many still 
i is—temporary seasonal work in England and Scotland. The Irish 
a migratory labourers are a necessary part of the economy of many 
ds farms in Great Britain; but the fact that they are in their own 
an country farmers or farmers’ sons—for there are very few labourers 
nt properly so called in Connaught—and that they find it profitable to 
divert their labour from their own holdings at the critical seasons of 
ch the year, shows that those holdings must be insufficient to employ 
he them profitably. In fact the English or Lowland Scottish reader 
It ought to dismiss from his mind the ideas called up by the word farm, 
m when he is considering the plots of land held by the typical inhabi- 
jar tants of the Congested Districts. The average valuation of the 
sh holdings in these districts is 6l., and of the 84,954. holdings which 
they contain, 74,413 are under 10/. valuation. Of these, 45,138 are ` 
a under 4]. 
a If we ask what the effect of these adverse conditions has been on . 
d, the minds and characters of the people exposed to them, it is not 
he easy to give a clear or comprehensive answer. Perhaps for that 
Be fee this aspect of the subject has usually received less attention 
li- AN quirers than the more measurable physical and economic 
tet acts. But as I believe the two most important questions for con- 
ut sideration, when remedial measures are proposed, to þe first what is 
by Ca, 4097 of 1908, § 9. 


* Final Report of the Royal Commission on Congestion, 
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the character of the people to be dealt with, and nex 
proposed measures will have on that character, 
however imperfectly, to indicate what sort of men 
peasants are. . 
ee think it may fairly be claimed for them that their 
their own, and their vices those of their circumstances Virtues are 
kindly, devout, intelligent, fatalistic, Suspicious, and im T 1eY ate 
ignorance I do not mean illiteracy, which has been much orant, p 
the last generation, though naturally it is stil] much higher Uced in 
other parts of Ireland; but I mean that they have not beg than in 
and do not understand, the best ways to carry on their busines taught, 
for example, many of them do not see, and it is hard Be Thus, 
them, that it is better business to pay 2s. or 2s, 6g. for th 
a a well-bred bull (subsidised by the Congested Districts p 
to get the service of an ill-bred bull for 6d. or for nothing, 
when spraying-machines, by which the potato-crop, 
food, is preserved from blight, are supplied to them at less than 
price, they have in many cases allowed the machines to D 
useless for want of some small repair which could be easily and che i 
made. Worst of all, their relations with the shopkeeper show a 
- inability to understand what they pay for the luxury of long credit in 
business transacted with the minimum of cash payment. This sort of 
shiftlessness is of course not universal in the congested districts 
but it is very widespread, and it shows what care is needed in the 
application of Government aid. 
Unfortunately, before 1891, such Government assistance as they 
received was of the most demoralising kind. It was temporary 
relief, given on the basis of necessity during the periodic famines, 
The experience of these remote rural districts of the west of Ireland 
amply bears out the conclusion to which the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law have been led by examining evidence from English 
towns, that temporary relief works are almost always demoralising, 
but that in the absence of previous organisation no other resource 
“exists in a period of distress. In the west of Ireland before 1891 the 
effect produced by the periodic measures of temporary relief, to which 
the Government had recourse, is aptly indicated by the anecdote, 
true or false, of the old peasant woman who remarked to a sympathising 
stranger “ We'd be starving but for the famine.’ 
This sketch will give a general idea of the social and ooo 
conditions of the Congested Districts as they existed in 1891 Ti 
Parliament first recognised the evils of ‘ Congestion’ as & proa 
clamant for solution. In the years which have passed, one ae 
wom of the Congested Districts Board then established by Me A, 
Balfour and other.agencies, these conditions have improved ' $ pro 
provement, which would not cease if the special measures +0 


aply 
total 
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it were discontinued, is not general. The evil of congestion 
4 been remedied, but its area has been narrowed. k 

|four’s object in 1891 was to provide, if possible, a means of 
sting this population to make a permanent improvement in its 

‘atl, and thereby to supersede the necessity for special, temporary, 
3 pauperising eee of aie His method was to delimit the 

, to be dealt with ; to establish a special and temporary authority 
ia that area ; and to give that authority wide powers, and an income, 
: in comparison with the size of the whole problem, but adequate 
-nents on a large scale. 
as delimited by means of an arithmetical test of poverty. 
where the valuation, divided by the population, gave.a quotient of 
joss than 30s. per head, that district was considered sufficiently poor 
to form part of the official congested districts, provided that not only 
isolated patches but a certain proportion of the whole county fulfilled 
ihe condition. The area of the official congested districts thus defined 
is 3,626,381 acres, oF rather more than one-sixth of the total area 
of Ireland ; the population in 1901 was 505,723, rather more than 
one-ninth of the total population of Ireland ; the valuation 577,0431., 
about one-twenty-seventh of the total valuation of Ireland.’ One 
unfortunate result of this method of delimitation was that it produced 
a territory not lying in one mass inside one boundary, but scattered 
in separate districts intermingled with districts not officially ‘ con- 
gested.” This led to difficulty in various ways. 

The authority which Mr. Balfour set up was a nominated board of 
unpaid members, constituted as these boards usually are—partly 
of officials and partly of independent persons, numbering eight in all. 
The principal official member was the Chief Secretary himself. Thus 
the Board was kept in close touch with the policy of the Government, 
and successive Chief Secretaries were in a position to obtain an intimate 
personal knowledge of one of the most instructive and dificult parts 
of the Irish problem. ‘The unofficial members were persons who had 


¢ 


mall 


and improvement of their condition. The best-known among the 
members resident in the congested districts are the Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Donnell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, and the Rev. Denis 
O'Hara, parish priest of Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo, who are still on the 
Board. Their services have been most valuable, both on account of 
their exhaustive local knowledge and also through the great influence 
Which they were able to exert over the people. Of the other members, 
the only one I need mention specially is the late James Hack Tuke, 
Whose benevolent interest in Irish poverty was continued from the 
Years of the great famine down to his death at the end of the last 
century, ; 

The annual income with which this Board was first endowed was 


3 Royal Commission on Congestion, $ 
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41,2501., charged upon the Church Surplus Fund, g 
ome in 1899 and 1903 have about 
2501, In addition, two capital sums j the ape 
ly 90,0007., were placed at the Beara ti i 
i o thé Board, which were t ] ithe 


to this inc 
income is 86, 
whole to near disp g 
osal 
ded to be exercised paternally. They includeq fe avowed 
with the help of subsidies, of fishing and one tablish 
ry ` 


relief. 

Tt is remarkable, considering the actual development of th 
activities, that the purchase of land does not seem to ie Board 
contemplated in its original constitution, and was soon foul been 
be included in its legal powers. When the Board was RAS to 
land purchase in Ireland was regarded solely as a gi re r 
transfer of certain legal rights from a landlord to an occu ce 

- tenant. The most prominent, and perhaps the most important E 
of the Board’s work in recent years has been to introduce and aaa 
side by side with this old scheme of purchase, a new one, by while 
public authority, working through skilled and experienced officers 
buys land and holds it, in order to redistribute and improve it Iie 
selling again to those who are to be the ultimate owners. This 
method was forced on the Board. At a very early stage in their 
proceedings they found it impracticable to make any considerable 
improvement in the holdings of tenant farmers, except by themselves 
becoming landlords. To make this point clear I must explain that 
one of the greatest obstacles to improved farming in the congested 
districts, ranking in many places even before the infertility and 

Insufficiency of the land, arises from the lands being held in divided 
pieces. Often a holding of three or four acres will be divided into as 
many as a dozen or twenty patches, lying intermingled with patches 
held by other tenants, . The extreme of inconvenience is reached 
when the holdings are in ‘ rundale ’—that is, when the patches are 
redistributed at regular intervals. I am not here concerned with the 
historic causes of this method of tenure, which has well-known analogies 
in other countries; its practical effect is to render improverit” 
extremely difficult. The first reform, which is also a condition 0. E 
other reforms, is to bring this state of things to an end, and to PA y 
ard man a holdiag in one piece, instead of one in twelve or De 7 
pieces. To carry-out this substitution in a fair and equal BE 

m itself a complicated and difficult operation ; it is rendered ie i 

more difficult by the mental attitude of the tenants who 4% 
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ith Each knows to a nicety the particular qualities of each 
aan atches which he holds; he is very doubtful whether 
e d iece of land that can be given him will be an adequate 


SO an ee 


diia y di inclined to try experiments, v ici 

a state, Ver isi 5 Xp 8, very suspicious of the 
ius, SE, ; h 

gubs z and intentions of anyone who suggests a change. In the 


motly all these difficulties the Board’s best officers have found it a 
nd tedious business to effect substantial improvement; it was 
pard 4 cognised that reform was impracticable, unless the reformer 
oon ae with the authority of a landlord able to guarantee the 
could aM of the new holding and to bargain as to the rent to be paid. 
E iy the Board in the first year of their existence endeavoured 
GE se an estate. They found their legal powers insufficient, 
to if took several years to obtain the legislation required to give 
Fa the full powers which experience showed to be necessary. 
acing these years the Board's main efforts were concentrated, 
and the greater part of their income expended, on the improvement of 
stock-breeding and i the establishment of fisheries and industries. 
The Royal Commission on Congestion has given a brief, clear, and, I 
think, just account of what we did in each of these departments.‘ 
They imply, and I should agree, that the expenditure has in some 
instances been excessive in proportion to the improvement effected ; 
but in experimental work under such difficult conditions this was to 
be expected. My own judgment may not be impartial, for I have 
heen a member of the Board since its establishment, and am bound to 
my colleagues by years of harmonious counsel and common work. 
But all who have examined its history would, I think, agree that it 
had a very difficult task, and that, though making inevitable mistakes, 
it has achieved much and has shown the way to achieve more. 
Notwithstanding my high regard for my colleagues, in some of 
my views I have not, as they well know, been able to see eye to eye 
with the majority. It has always been my profound conviction that 
in work of the kind we had to discharge, permanent results can be 
produced only by working on character, and that a paternal authority 
like the Board is not the best suited to develop initiative and self- 
tliance. Their work, as I told the Dudley Commission, ‘is open 
to one line of constructive criticism. The people who were reached by 
the Board’s beneficence unquestionably had their material condition 
Improved in a great number of cases. But what of their mental out- 
look ? Taking the people as a whole, what has been done to stimulate 
their self-reliance rather than their reliance upon external aid? If the 
Board’s financial assistance were to be withdrawn, what, as the result 
of the Board’s intervention for the last fifteen years, would be the 
effect upon the economic character of the communities they have 
ad under their charge? Are the people more independent, and 
àre they better organised for mutual assistance, and so in a better 


f 4 §§ 57-95 of the Final Report. 
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serious, Í 
tion the Board can attack the problem only in a Very parti 
T wish it to be clearly understood that this Criticism jg val way. 
to suggest that the policy of 1891 was wrong at ee a 
thatit has, in the progress of events, been superseded 
which applies to Ireland generally. Since 1891 
many changes in Ireland, and, in particular, there h 
developments, which bear directly upon the two principal fu 
of the Board. First came the movement for the better or as 
of the farmihg industry ; then the bold attempt to Settle eae 
question of Jand tenure. y the 

I do not of course propose to describe these move 

general scope and purpose may perhaps be most briefl exe 
pointing to the fact that Ireland—not only the congested IE 
the whole country—is mainly a country of peasant holdings, that i 
of farms so small that the tenant and his family do all or most of the 
work themselves. Now experience in many countries seems to have 
proved that such peasants cannot prosper except on two conditions ; 
first, their tenure must be in some way fixed, and not left to free com- 
petition, as it may be in the case of large capitalist farmers and land- 
lords ; second, these peasants must be organised in co-operative 
associations. This is essential both in order to bring the advantage of 
large transactions within the reach of small cultivators, and also asa 
means of preparing them for such technical assistance as Governments 
may legitimately provide. Thus it is that the object of the many 
Trish Land Acts—first for rent-fixing, and afterwards for purchase— 
is to procure for the Irish peasant fixity of tenure on reasonable terms. 
The object of the Agricultural Ozganisation movement is to induce 
the peasants to unite themselves into co-operative societies, credit 
associations, &c., and the other object, that of encouraging the 
introduction of better methods of farming, has been dealt with by 
the foundation and setting to work of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. 

Now, when the Congested Districts Board was establ 
the Agricultural Organisation movement, which is now an 
over nine hundred co-operative agricultural societies with Ae in 
ship not far short of 100,000, and a turnover of 20 Ee til 
its infancy; the Department of Agriculture was not a ete 
the year 1899. Local government by popularly electe 


Appendix XII., Third Report, p. 375 (Cd. 3414 1907): 
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poperate with the Department in the work of agricultural 
ement, did not exist till 1898. As for the tenure question, the 


1891, bY which the Congested Districts Board was founded 
0 ? 


i Act sncipally 2 Land Purchase Act. Under its provisions and 
5 yas P the Act of 1896, about nine million pounds’ worth of land 
3 een sold to the occupying tenants." But at that time the idea 
y 4 Jing with the whole land of Ireland was not above the horizon. 
$ of aa however, came Mr. Wyndham’s Act, which was introduced 
g 19 aived as an attempt to complete the whole work of transfer 
q and no transfer is desirable ; and into that measure Mr. W yndham, 
y pp i upon the experience of the Congested Districts Board, E 
Ji Ped provisions intended to deal with the problem of conges- 
n mA wherever existing throughout Ireland, and to deal with it by the 
method which the Board had employed. | The Estates Commissioners 
: weated by his Act are empowered, like the Board, to purchase 
‘ estates, and to hold and improve them before re-selling to the tenants. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the situation is radically changed 
ir since the Congested Districts Board began its work. At that time 
| there Was no department of Government concerned with what 
: became the two principal operations which the Board took up— 
5 the purchase of land with a view to its redistribution, and the intro- 
e duction of improved methods of farming. Now there is, for Ireland 
e outside the congested districts, a Government department actively 
; engaged on each of these tasks. Moreover, each of these departments 
. has, for its particular task, advantages and qualifications which the 
|- Congested Districts Board has not. 
è It should be bornein mind that these two operations are radically 
if different in one important matter—the part which the individual 
a peasant, the subject of the experiment, plays in each of them. If 
is improved methods of farming are to prevail, it is he who must adopt 
y and use them. He must decide; all thatthe Government or any other 
i agency can do for him is to educate him—if he will accept education— 
J toshow him how improvements can be effected, to put the tool in his 
e hand and to give him an inducement to use it. But in the process 
ib of land transfer the tenant purchaser is a passive recipient of Govern- 
e ment benefits ; when he has made his bargain with the landlord, the 
y State advances him the money on easier terms of repayment, and at 
ð 4 much lower rate of interest, than he could obtain from a private 
nder. This is more obvious when there is redistribution ; here the 
l, tenant of a bad insufficient holding—or perhaps a man with no land 
y at all—is established by the State as owner of a sufficient holding, on 
= erms Specially calculated to give him a fair start in his new position. 
i a he constitution of the two departments of Government dealing 
th these two subjects reflects this difference. When that most 


E “31° 
a shies of land sold (1) under Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888, ten millions 
| ter Balfour Acts of 1891 and 1896, nine millions 
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constructive and least understood of mo 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, in 1899 established the De 
“and Technical Instruction, he justified this departure rori 
faire tradition by the preparation for State assista o 


; assistang, ° lais 
ade by the voluntary co-operative soc Nee whio e 


ieties u Ich 
i cy inis ndeor ha 
isation movement. He also linked the new De ine ‘ d 
L n . 
With 


: t which he hims 
machinery of local governmen Mmself had actor the 
1898, He further gave to this body a peculiar an J vom hea i 


been m 


constitution which ought to be closely studied, aş EA emMocrati, 

in Parliament as justifying the radically different 4 een cj 

Mr. Birrell’s Bill. | Provisions 
Most of the work of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Department i 

way of advice and assistance to the local authorities. F done h 

bodies themselves, the popularly elected County Con A these 

establish and control the local schemes of improveme Which 


A 7 nt—sto k= by 
ing, poultry-keeping, &c. ; and they do this under a sense ote 
onsi- 


bility, because they contribute to their cost; the Department vi 
P uP 7 = $ z Blves 

no grant for these schemes except to supplement the rates T} 
Department advises, suggests, and pays if the scheme satisfies r 
conditions it lays down. Itis important to observe that this na 
of central advice and superintendence is itself exercised under th 
control of representative assemblies. No expenditure of the Depart- 
ment’s own funds (as distinct from those annually. voted by Parlia- 
ment for necessary administrative functions which it took over 
from other branches of Government) can be incurred without the 
sanction of the Agricultural Board, two-thirds of whose members are 
appointed by the Council of Agriculture. This Council is a deliberative 
body whose function it is to criticise the operations of the Department 
and keep it in touch with public opinion. It is well qualified to do ` 
this, as two-thirds of its members are appointed by the County 
- Councils. The Department nominates one-third of the Council and of 
the Board. It is obvious that such a constitution as this is eminently | 
adapted to foster in the peasant farmers, who are the predominant 
electors of these County Councils, feelings of responsibility and in- 
dependence in dealing with schemes for the improvement of 
agriculture. a 
But neither the Department, nor the local committees which ee 
par 3 6 re, Mr. 
Statutory relations with it, have anything to do with land E Ai 
Wyndham, in his Act of 1903, recognised that he was here deale Mi 
a question wholly different in kind, which called for a wholly d uasi 
method of administration. He found in existence a judicial A o 
judicial body, the Land Commission : he made certau E ele 
changes in its constitution, and certain others were mace after 
_ office. But neither in the Land Commission as Mr. WY” 
it, nor as he left it, nor as it now stands, is there any t 
sentation of the special class for whose benefit it exists, 
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The work of land settlement is done for them, not by them 
or no way under their control ; neither do they contribute a 
ib is except as all other taxpayers do. 
its i that each of these departments was wisely and soundly 
ad t ted for its particular purpose. It is right that the farmers 
f control through their local assemblies the schemes of agricul- 
| i impro vement which are best carried out under local manage- 
in ae and at the expense of the locality. The power given to the 
| | a authority of withholding its contributions unless the schemes 
ed | ced atisfactOTy is sufficient ; and it is right that this central authority 
of | ae ad also be subject to the criticism of an assembly representing the 
en of the whole country, because the work to be done is in reality 
y a work ; they have a common interest in it, and they ought to 
ch d have a common policy, and no one else is primarily concerned. 
Equally it is right that the farmers should have no authority or 
control over the department which manages the purchase and redistri- 


pmet: 


A pution of land. For they have no responsibility and no duties in the 
he matter, once they have agreed to pay a price, except to pay it by the 
ho A fixed instalments. It is not their work which is being done, nor are 
ion = |_,_ they paying for it ; on the contrary they are in every case receiving 
ho d freeholds for which they pay a terminable annuity less in amount than 
1t- the annual sum they paid as rent. And further, and most important 
i- | ofall, they have and can have no common interest in the matter ; on 
ver | the contrary they have conflicting interests. There is not enough 
the land in Ireland to go round, and there is bound to be a keen struggle 
ae | dorits possession. The first duty of an Irish Government is to prevent 
ive |  theemployment of illegal methods ; its next duty, if it has under- 
ent taken to make a settlement—as the Imperial Government in 
do’ | Treland has—is to make that settlement itself, on the best advice it 
aty can get, endeavouring to do justice as between individuals, classes, 
„of and localities, but working through its own officers and on its own 
ily responsibility. Popular control in this case can mean nothing except 
int | astruggle,in which the representative of each locality strives to obtain 
im | for his clients the largest share of the spoils ; and those spoils are the 
ff money provided by the Imperial Treasury for the improvement of 
land, and the privilege of occupying at a moderate price land which 
i has been bought by Imperial funds at a market price which may or 
‘a may not be moderate. 
L These considerations apply, in my view, to every part of Ireland ; 


but they certainly have most weight in the Congested Districts of the 
| West, because the inhabitants there are poorer, more backward, less 
ft |  %customed to action and deliberation in common, and therefore less 
mPable of taking a wide view, and more dominated by the considera- 


mi nt 
ie 3 | °f their individual interests, than in other parts of the country. 
an 3 therefore most important that they should be encouraged, not 


“nly to use their best individual efforts to improve their condition, but 
Vor, LXV—No, 388 si 


| 
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also to org 

„poses, and to ae 
schemes for the com! : ay thr Otte} 
representative institutions into an engine for the advance a 
interests—an evil from whioh even English local authoyp o Pint 
always Eor. ya P poeea to set up in Ireland a bol 8 ate Not 
representatives of the farmers would control the Purchase” 
tribution of land at the Government 8 expense, We can en : 
pey tnat baama nay lead us not into temptation but q rae 
from evil. The justification of the extraordinary erpe di re 
Mr. Birrell seoks to Wy pon the corpus vile of our country, oe 
the scra: aa 


mble for the land, of which as I have said there is not e 
ough 


to go round, other claims will be preferred to those of the « Conse 
Tt has been said that a special administrative authority is ree 
resist these claimants. But curiously enough the Royal Con a 
have found that authority in a body in which the representative 
the claimants will have an effective, if not a dominating voice. aa 
words of the Report, ‘this is one of the chief causes which have k 
us to think that a semi-independent Irish body, with a large elective 
clement, such as the new Board, is more likely to be successful in 
relieving congestion than an ordinary Government department, 7 
T am not surprised to find that my fellow-workers regard the proposal 
as one which will give back to chaos the beginnings of order. 

For a full description of Mr. Birrell’s scheme for dealing with the 
problem of congestion T must refer the reader to Part III. of his Bil. 
He abolishes the present Congested Districts Board but keeps its 
name, Its place will be taken by a body on which representatives of 
the western farmers will have a working majority. To the new Board 
will be given large funds (250,0007. a year), with compulsory powers for 
the purchase and redistribution of land not only in the present con- 
gested districts, but also over an additional area of more than equal 
size, the whole comprising more than one-third of Treland. Clause 43 
constitutes an administrative committee consisting of six members 
of the Board, two ex-officio, two appointed, and two representative, 
but, whatever the functions of this committee, in all matters of policy 
they will be absolutely controlled by the Board as a whole. Aa 

Parliament will no doubt be told that the majority of A Tt A 
Commission wholly dissent from the views I have expressed. rae 5 
inevitable that they should, as there was not upon the Ca yo 
single member who had familiarised himself with the aie a ji 
economic development in Ireland or helped to give ous e coll: 
practice. They took evidence mainly from the spokesma® ; 
munities which were to be relieved, from those who na 
regard the distribution of Government funds as the Ee 


1 Par. 129 of the Final Report. 
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ic evils. To the experience of other countries which had 
Des jar problems on lines of enlightened statesmanship they did 

al Herein lies the fundamental difference between their 
nob Tie and that of the Recess Committee, and indeed the almost 
character of the conclusions at which they respectively 
; The unofficial, self-appointed, and yet surely representative 
arrive fo unded their scheme of State assistance to agriculture and 
pod upon the three principles which appeared to have baat 


1 Platonic affection for the last of these principles, and. the belief of 


educa 


seem to ž 4 shee - ` 
„J| considerations of administrative efficiency went by the board. 


The one member who had had any administrative experience 
among depressed rural communities—Lord MacDonnell—in the course 
of his memorable i Minute of Dissent,’ gave expression to his own 
opinion of the policy under review in several trenchant paragraphs 
from which space forbids me to quote more than a single sentence. 
‘T object,’ he wrote, ‘to make the misery of the western peasant the 
occasion for a semi-political experiment which will indefinitely delay 
his relief.’ 

As I am addressing myself principally to English readers, I wish to 
confine myself to that part of the case which can be argued on admitted 
facts and general principles. I think that everyone who assents to 
the arguments I have used as to the process of land purchase by funds 
borrowed from the State, will agree with the conclusion that a body 
controlled by the beneficiaries is not the proper body to direct the 
process. This conclusion applies with still greater force if the purchase 
is to be carried out by compulsion. I do not intend to argue the 
question whether compulsion is necessary in order to relieve con- 
gestion ; but supposing it necessary, the proposed Board is wholly 
unfit to exercise it. 

If we turn to the other spheres in which the existing nominated 
Congested Districts Board has been active, what is the state of the 
tase? These subjects are the encouragement of fishing, technical 
education, including domestic economy, the starting of industries, and 
most of all, the introduction of better methods of farming. For all 
these the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, as has 
been explained, provides in the rest of Ireland outside the Congested 
Districts, with the exception that the Department has no power to 
èssist industries other than those subsidiary to farming.* There have, 
therefore, been two authorities in Ireland dealing with these subjects 


3 £ 

ite Iuch has been made of this point as a reason for the proposed new Board. i 

as lonal powers are needed in certain districts they can be given to one authority 
* easily as to another. 


332 
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on different lines—the Congested Districts Board worl 
own officers and in 2 paternal manner, the Department, ee throng 
the local authorities, and so far as possible on the princi J NE thro 
The result of having these two authorities working aA p 
was, as might be expected, to cause great confusion in bow 
The matter is explained clearly in the Report of the 
(paragraphs 63 to 67), ee are also set forth t 
Mr. Wyndham took, when Chief Secretary, for the pur 
an end to the confusion. The administrative details 
and not very important. The point is that the Step taken we. « 
direction of: handing over to the Department part of aus 
hitherto done by the Congested Districts Board, What iinet 
not sufficient, and has not been effective to prevent admir 3 j 
difficulties. But the right principle was asserted, the O t 
the paternal method is temporary and should give way at ee a 
possible moment to the method of self-help. I submit that if the Ga 
has come to legislate further for the Congested Districts—ang Thay 
it has—the opportunity should have been taken to complete a 
Mr. Wyndham left imperfect, and to hand over to the Der hi 
and to the County Councils all these functions inside the Congested 
Districts, as in the rest of Ireland. The Bull, however, expressly Leserves 
to the new Congested Districts Board the control of fisheries, industries 
the teaching of domestic economy, and agriculture except as regands 
agricultural education and practical husbandry. The scope of this 
exception is not perfectly clear, but it is clear that for the two very 
important subjects of industries and fishing duality of administration 
is to be perpetuated, and also, what to my mind is of much greater 
importance, a very real and confusing conflict of principle. The 
fisheries on the coast of Galway are to be dealt with by one department 
of Government, and those on the coast of Wexford by another; in 
County Cork the coast is to be divided between the two authorities ;’ 
industrial training is to be managed on one principle in West Cork, | 
and on another in East Cork. ‘The principle of self-help, instead ad @ 
gaining more territory, is to lose part of what it has already gained, 
for the Congested Districts are now to be twice the size they have been. 
In this new territory those who have begun to build up ae 
character, by dealing with a department which helps people sin? K 
in proportion to the extent to which they help themselves, ate Fes) 
be taught to look for favours to a board bound by no such rules, @ a 
amply endowed and able at its discretion to distribute funds 20° il 
to its own ideas of merit. | 
i It is only fair to point out that the members of th 
mission were nct unanimous in this part of their reco 
I have already referred to the ‘Minute of Dissent 


v i 

; the nen J 

i : ition t0 | 

g This anomaly is recognised but not removed by the addit ee clause 4- | 
administrative machinery of a consultative committee on fisheries. f 
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ne Wag 
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j, who was supported by Mr. Conor O'Kelly, M.P., in his 
he new Board. The majority of the Commissioners 


ae to t. 

8 ome to have been carried away by their zeal for democratic 
h N ap ions which is apparent in the Report. I share that zeal 
p | iti Eon years my chief work was that of delegating the local 
i god p Te Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction to 
e f ok °thorities, and as far as possible keeping the democratic 
in | jool £ ich, as I have explained, is attached to the central 


; t, $ > : 
Ich gleme”! touch with its work. But the Report proposes to apply 


in : 
Y ` beds tative government in the wrong manner, and in a sphere 
edo fo ep is is unfit. Again, I think that in struggling with the 


a ee mass of evidence given before them in all parts of the 
jia CA Congested Districts, the Commission has a little lost sight of the 
— principle which should have guided its inquiries. It seems to 

e point the Commissioners should have attempted to 


wt | mo that th ’ 
h place is whether the character of the people in that 


eat d settle in each 

i" district is oF 18 not so depressed by poverty or other causes, that they 
nk | are unable to help themselves if they get a chance. If it is so far 
at depressed, there is a case for paternal government ; if it is not, then 


nt the treatment which is good for the rest of Ireland is good for that 


lace. My own opinion, founded on many visits and much inquiry, is, 


e 
p ihat there is a case for paternal government in part. of Connemara and 
es, | Eris, in some of the islands, but in no other part of Ireland. 
ds An undue insistence on physical circumstances and a comparative 
his | disregard of the element of character are, I submit, also apparent in the 
ny Commission’s treatment of the distribution of land. Their proposals 
on | seem to me to be based on a view which, because it is assumed, 
ter though not stated, by most agrarian agitators, I have called the 
he | agrarian view. ‘That view subordinates every other social and 
nt | economic factor in the rural problem to land tenure. In its practical 
in application it is the parent of the fatal fallacy, that if you give a 
;° =; mana farm you make him a farmer ; whereas it would be less untrue 
rk, to say that if you make him a farmer he will find himself a farm.’ 
ola This idea is deep-rooted in Ireland ; it is due to the predominance 
d, | of rural over urban industry. It is not, as in industrial countries 
m | like England, a question for each man in a country neighbourhood 
ss | whether his disposition and his circumstances fit him better for 
ly | Working on the land or for working in a town. There is no work 
to | forhim to doin the towns, and the only question is whether he has and 
nd can hold, or has not and can obtain, a piece of land to live on ; his fitness 
Mp to make the best use of it does not enter into consideration. I put the 
tase simply and crudely, because I am describing, not so much the 
i | facts, as the set of the popular mind which the facts have produced. 
rd haa, have dealt fully with this question in Chap. II. of Treland in the New PIRE 
W : ae edition. (John Murray.) Also I may reter yee, ie Reri 
si m of Congestion,’ published in vol. iii. of the Royal Commisston Hepo 
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obsolete agrarian idea by a better. But where the pro Placing this 
s T 


he Stata 

e eo i Not 

tage of then 

rtunity when t 

i ae cna! Important a ey 

prosperity of Ireland, and its importance is not generally recogni 
ed, 


0 far as I know, itis not embodied in any one of the statu 


ith Iri 1, nor do I remember seeing it y ges dealing 
with Irish land, nor do ‘ § 1b mentioned in any a 
either of a Chief Secretary or of an Irish Member of Peech 


: : Parlia 
Nevertheless I venture to think that the only salvation for thoes 
On. 


gested Districts lies in the strict observance of the rule that a m 
shall not by State aid be put in possession of a farm, until it has Pr 
ascertained that he is fit, or that means are available for fitting him 2 
manage it. Very many of these holders of small patches of wretched 
land are not able to manage a farm; many of them will have to be 
taught to be efficient labourers before they can begin to be taught to 
be farmers. This is why ready-made and quick-working solutions of 
this problem are so absurd. It is not only nor mainly a question of 
land: it is a question of intellect and character. Land, and much 
land, is needed; but not a very great quantity is needed at once, 
What is needed at once is a plan, a great deal of hard work and— 
a suggestion the new Board would be least likely to tolerate—time, 
Policies which ignore this truth appeal to the magic of property, but 
are generally inspired by the more potent magic of something for | 
nothing. j 
This brings me to the last part of my task, namely, to indicate the 
measures which I would, if I had the power, substitute for those the 
Government has proposed. T would not go so far as Mr. Birrell does, 
and abolish the present Congested Districts Board; but I would 
confine its activities to the specially backward districts I have n 
tioned, and to any others in an equally depressed condition. i oe 
transfer its powers for agricultural and industrial insteuc d e 
improvement, and for assisting fisheries, to the Department 0 ia 
culture and Technical Instruction, and those relating to poiu” yer 
and resettlement of land to the Land Commission. Here, wee 
I would introduce an important change in administrative ae the 
and a much move important change in method. I vait, e an 
work of resettlement the special duty of one or two Come to bis 
leave what is called ‘direct sale” from landlord to ten? 
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es. that is to say, : i whe re an estate is of such a character 
oles" change in the holdings is necessary, it should be allowed to 
ihat a at present, with the least possible delay by a quasi-judicial: 
p% , but where rearrangement is necessary, in order to make some 
A ings decently sufficient, then a separate authority should 
oft oa This authority should not be judicial, but under the control 
come: sh Government, because the questions which arise are 
administrative discretion, for the exercise of which only 
; Government should be responsible. ; 

he other and more important change which I would make is to 
pduce some method of selecting occupiers for new farms and of 
instructing those who are deficient in knowledge before putting them 
. pogsession and making provision for organising them co-operatively. 
ş for this purpose, Mr. Lloyd George has told us, are to be avail- 
able from his Development Grant. The present method is to put 
them in possession and trust that they will be able to muddle through. 

The Departmental Committee on Small Holdings, appointed by 
ihe Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with an English 
roblem in some ways like the Irish, though in many ways unlike, 
insisted on the primary importance of selecting suitable candidates, and 
suggested the idea of a period of probation. I have myself drafted 
a scheme, the essence of which was the establishment of an experi- 
mental farm colony for about a hundred families, where candidates 
for farms should work under instruction through a probationary period 
before being put in possession of any land of their own. I do not, 
of course, insist upon this or any scheme. I do insist upon two 
things. First, the immense general importance to Treland of discredit- 
ing the agrarian idea which leads every man to cling to his own 
land and to covet his neighbour’s without considering whether he 
is or is not fit to manage land, and of replacing it by the idea of an 
ordered agricultural community in which each man finds his own 
level, and is allowed and encouraged to do the work he is fit for. 
Second, the immediate practical necessity of enforcing this idea in the 
sphere where Government interference is by common consent 
necessary, that is, in the abolition or reduction of ‘ congestion’; and 
this can only be done by the Government refusing to give a farm to 
any man who has neither the knowledge, skill, or working capital to 
make a living out of it. Of course, such a scheme of resettlement 
cannot work quickly if it is to have any permanent value. I have 
no doubt this will seem obvious to English readers. What they 
Perhaps do not understand is the strength of the opposition it will 
i With in Treland, where squeezing acres out of Mr. Birrell is the 
duvalent of making hay while the sun shines. ; 
F a not think I need defend the foregoing pages from the charge 

8 or party bias. If I have criticised what the Government 

ne, I have done so only 


jntt 


Fund 


ma 4 > P i 
y regard as an integral part of their schen 
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} in respect to the effect which it would produce u 
and therefore upon the prosperity, of the greater 
‘men, more particularly those of the West, in days 


e isa E r aor ea taken to the me ON Whig} 
marily rejected two years ago, that it was administrati asure go if ch 
essentials of responsibility. The present scheme hae ion w a 
that it is provincial, and not national as is the devin furt ry, defen 
promoting during the best years of my life. Mr. Gon have Deen 
scheme is working admirably in every county in Ir a a 

enabled a band of quiet earnest workers to found B a 
fabric of Irish social and economic progress, Wo nails self-he] ; 
alarm the setting up, alongside of this sound and increas aa With 
administrative machinery, an institution for which te Y effectiy, 
cedent—which owes such popularity as it enjoys to oes 18 No pre. 
A to an influential class, not in their best interests, and mos made 
! to the ultimate demoralisation of those upon whos St assuredly 


$ e ch 
industry the future prosperity of Ireland must absolutely deneng 
nd, 


as 


HoRrAcE PLUNKETT, 
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A TRIBUTE TO SWINBURNE 


JURNING from France on the night of the 15th of April, the night 
o yinbumne’s funeral, we bought the English papers upon landing, 


of and then read in its full significance the news that had 


and there z 5 
reached us 80 far only in a schoolboy’s letter. 

As we went on then to London, I and my fellow-traveller, who 
had known him well, tried in vam to realise that he had that day made 
pis last journey through the English shires, to be buried at Bonchurch, 
and that the familiar house on Putney Hill would see him no-more. 
‘The greatest of our lyrical poets,’ George Meredith called him in a 
jetter to their common friend there, which we found printed in one of 
the evening papers. With a like sense of his genius and unprecedented 

owers, we had yet never quite learnt to range him with his con- 
temporaries, having thought of him rather as one of the classic poets 
of an earlier world than as the true creature of the nineteenth 
century. Rightly to celebrate his memory and estimate his loss, 
one ought to have something of his own princely excess in love and 
grief for his heroes, as when, at the death of Victor Hugo in the spring 
of 1885, he wrote of the incalculable debt he owed to the master who 
had fostered whatever nobler passions and aspirations he could com- 
mand ‘with the bread of his deathless word and the wine of his 
immortal song.’ But to make prose sing is not given to the ordinary 
mortal, who must be content to call up in sober memory the place 
and effect of the poets he has known, and leave the rest to their own 
great accents. 

When Victor Hugo died, all Paris joined in the funeral train that 
hore the remains to the Pantheon. When his disciple and worshipper 
died, how little was London moved. One cannot but reflect on the 


- difference, seeing that Swinburne was a greater lyric poet than Hugo 


(in spite of his own contrary belief), if far Hugo’s inferior in drama 
and in certain other fields that both attempted. The difference was 
not only one marking off the two peoples ; it was as much one between 
the two poets. Hugo had sung liberty and the sea and the sea-wind 
and wild nature, very much as his disciple had done; but he had 
been and he remained a poet of human nature and of the men and 
Women of Paris up to the end; and the men and women had learnt 
965 
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to recognise his voice. Swinburne after th 
was no longer a poet of men and women at all, q 
‘Jittle children, of whom he became the laureate, ae 
He had become to all intents and purposes po 
near London, he forgot London ; gave himself upt a Ties 
+ day through all the changes of t] E OB 
day by day throug 8e le year on mS natap 
heaths and commons, and to writing poems of an Nlghbons 
ecstasy, or songs of those creatures who with 
green grass, a May tree, and a blue sky. 

One of the most distinct memories T have of im oor 
day in May, four or five years ago, when he describ 
lustro of a hawthorn tree, blossoming on Wimble 
one of the poems he wrote, dealing with the theme, and write 
the same time, conveys quite the rapturous reality of his 7 
describing it to the blue-eyed listener at his side, who h 
been incredulous about any wilder charms that could lin 
so near London and its smoke. The long, solitary morin 
over two commons, that gave him these delights, were 
intermitted. Of later years these rambles were always 
during them he saw nothing but the grass, the tree, the 

- innocent fellow-rhapsodists. Even if he met friend 
recognise them : a lady, an old friend of his, one morn 
stood right in his path, to see if he would sto 
But he simply bowed his head, without noticin 
was, and passed on. 

The incident would not be worth telling if it was not so 
characteristic of him in his older years ; living so near London, 
yet so aloof from it ; absorbed in his own thoughts and the spectacle 
of Nature ; envisaging men more and more as a fief of Nature, not 
Nature as a region and dominion of man. 

His affection from boyhood for certain English places and wilder 
countrysides, Northumbrian moors and southern sea-coasts, was of a 

„ part with this creed. It was bound up, too, just as closely with his 
love of England herself, and with a hatred, furious, unreasoning, 
profane, of her enemies, upon whom he could not shower epithets 
enough of rage and anathema. ; 

And here again we have a cue to a certain alienation of m 
sympathies from the spirit of his younger contemporaries, which Ta 
on more or lesg during his last period. But, like other men of P 

he was made up of opposites. With all his spirit of revolt, a T 

an aristocrat of a hundred inherited prejudices ; while he was How 

end a hot republican, he was just as fierce a conser vali k 

should a school, humorous, self-conscious, that dealt in a aa 

and subtleties, understand an old poet whose hopes, fears, P 
memories, Tages, were all cast in superlatives ? l 

This is, T admit, to Suggest a picture of an intellectua 


him were conteng o 


8S back 

ed the te à 
don Common, x 
1 about 
Words in 
ad possibly 
ger unspoilt 
& expeditions 
Scarcely eve 
solitary, anq 
sky—and his 
s he did not 
ing purposely 
P and speak to her, 
g who the interrupter 


Berserke! 
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quite tally with the familiar order of his days as they 

ish q under the roof of his inseparable friend and fellow-poet 

> of other years—Mr. Watts Dunton. They 

n | the even tenour enough as time went on, especially after the illness 
kept al which prostrated him for a season. 

m |i Be nile ramble under the open sky, during which he thought 

E f; d completely shaped down to the last line any poem he had in 


nt out a 4, so that afterwards it was written down without the change 
ith ee Il able . a return then to a late lunch party with two or three 

| of TA when he was as companionable and witty, as full of interest in 
ve gee spapers and events of the day, as before he had been self- 
no ee d and solitary ; and an evening of books and bookish delights, 
fof | often some newly discovered quarto, say a play of Dekker’s or 
ut Tyebstor’s, was opened between the tall candlesticks by whose light 
m he invariably read. So the days went by. 


ly | Qld books, and best of all, old play books, were never to him, what 
em to the multitude, soulless things, closed testaments of dead 


| g6 

3 p They were communicative and magnetic, alive and enlivening 
ii companions. It was so when he was a boy, as we know by the un- 
i controllable excitement he showed over a copy of Victor Hugo’s 
ot Notre Dame, which he carried home to Capheaton in his holidays, and 
ly which gave him his first Hugo fever. It was so up to the very end, as 
” you realised in watching him over his beloved quartos and the plays 
er ihat ho wrote about in his sonnets on the Elizabethan dramatists, 

including unconsidered trifles like Doctor Dodypol and Nobody and 
50 Somebody’: 
n i Whose fame forlorn time saves not nor proclaims 
le i For ever, but forgetfulness defames 
i ; And darkness and the shadow of death devour. 

Who in our time has known these forgotten dramatists as did he— 
M Haughton, Barnes, blithe burly Porter, Rough Rowley, light Nabbes, 
0 lean Sharpham, ‘soft Davenport sad-robed,’ and ‘Brome, gipsy-led 
‘a across the woodland ferns’? The room that housed these treasures, 
o, his own special sanctum, was walled and enveloped in books, those 
t | of his own earlier contemporaries included; noticeably Robert 

Browning’s and Dante Rossetti’s poems, end Sir Henry Taylor's 
;; | Philip van Artevelde. The influence of Browning and Rossetti faded 
ab out of his pages as he advanced. But that of the latter, and of the 
p mediæval French poets he loved, was shown in Swinburne’s tribute 
8 to his translation from Villon, The Ballad of the Ladies of Old Time, 
10 i 80 incomparably rendered,’ so far beyond any feat of the younger 
w poet’sin that way ; and it was to be seen in the influence of pictures like 
8 Bocca Baciata upon his own painted rhyme and medieval fantasy. 
5, The influence of Rossetti’s poems and pictures, his theory of 

art, exorbitant and all-engrossing, his neo-Romanticism and his 
1 | Italianate temper, upon Swinburne, might easily be over-estimate. 
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But it gave stimulus to his early imagination 
inestimable service, did him possibly, too, somi 3 $ 
Having admitted this, we have to remon A dama ter 
Calydon, still among his longer poems his master ae al 
written under Rossetti’s roof, and that it aie er piece, Wag adin 
trace of him. There is more of his inf We remarka) main 
more in some of the ‘Poems and Ballads.’ S Chastelar J little 


Tung 


and partly written by a younger poet on] h Y Conca; 
college walls ; but surely it recalls Rossetti’s ‘Aa escaped fro “ved 


i 0, t M the 
although published a year after Atalanta, was ia sta 
fact, I belieye the latter was begun the day af en earlier : 


ter t} au 
‘ the 
finished. former Was 


Swinburne left Oxford in 1858 or 9, having alread 
acquaintance with William Morris and other cone fs there mad 
first book, Zhe Queen-Mother and Rosamund, publish i piits. His 
crude and often imitative, but it is magically intorna m 186], i, 
of poetry; and there are lines in Rosamund that ae i the spirit 
reading his Elizabethans, and seeking for a mode suited i he Was 
imaginative conceit and sense of words : o his om 

I that have held a land between twin lips 

And turned large England to a little kiss ; 

God thinks not of me as contemptible, ; 


But it is clear, as one looks back, that the writer of these ard 
although he confessed that his first ambition and his most urgent 
was to do something not unworthy of ‘ a young countryman of Marom 
the teacher and Webster the pupil of Shakespeare,’ was much aos 
strongly moved by lyrical than by dramatic impulses. He conceives 
his scenes as pictures or as songs : his people are wonderfully set in the 
Stage scene; but it is rare that they speak individually, or from 
Innate dramatic compulsion. They are like people figured in tapestry 
and it is the poet behind the arras, and swaying them as he moves to 


ent plays, 


_ and fro, whose emotional, monotonously heightened voice we hear. 


This image occurs to one naturally as a result of having heard 
the poet at any time read or recite any poem of his aloud. The 
unusual volume and sonority of his voice heard in an ordinary room 
like his study at the ‘Pines ’ were startling on a first experience. 
I remember hearing him read Hx-Voto, and at first feeling almost 
overwhelmed by the orchestral tones, as he chanted, verse by vers: 


When their last hour shal] rise If aught my soul would say 
Pale on these mortal eyes, Might move to hear me pray 
Herself like one that dies, -mo birth-god of my day 
And kiss me dying | That he might hearken, 
The cold last kiss, and fold | This grace my heart should craY®, 
Close round my limbs her cold | To find no landward grave 
Soft shade as raiment rolled | That worldly springs make brav? 
And leave them lying, World’s winters darken, 
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es through gradual hours Not hers at heart she bare 

Nor an plind seed of flowers Me, but thy child, O fair 

he ie new beams and showers ' Sea, and thy brother’s care 
Made ie limbs that moulder, | The wind thy brother. i 

Fro ke my part with earth, 
Nor H for death’s new birth Yours was I born, and ye, 
But fin nego girth, The sea-wind and the sea, 
Abed © ete and colder. Made all my soul in me 

More © A song for ever, 
e earth’s for spring ana fall, | A harp to string and smite 
A earth’s at heart, not all For love’s sake of the bright 
arth’s making, though men call Wind and the sea’s delight, 

ly mother, . To fail them never. 


Farth on 

Tirst printed in the Atheneum, FEx-Voto is one of the second 
caries of Poems and Ballads.’ This must have been very near the 
dividing equator m his career, the year when he began his second 
stage. If we try to range now the stars of his first period with those 
of the second, we have to remember that, born in 1837, he published 
in 1861 his first boyish book of plays; went on with his dramatic 
studies in Chastelard, in which he was still feeling his way; then 
dropping itas the lyric impulse supervened, wrote Atalanta in Calydon, 
one of the few really supremely great things done in poetry in all the 
century, and one which proved triumphantly that he had found his 
way. Ko far his masters are clearly enough to be distinguished. 
Shakespeare, Browning, and Rossetti are the chief influences in the 
first three plays ; ZEschylus, Landor and Shelley, all certainly helped 
him to speed his mingled lyric and dramatic imagination in Atalanta. 

Meanwhile he was writing some of the “ Poems and Ballads ’ that 
were to shake the coteries and provoke a storm of criticism. In this 
book, the guiding spirits are much mingled ; black, white and grey ; 
classic, medieval, and modern ; they included Sappho, Catullus, 
Lucretius, Gautier, Baudelaire, Hugo, and again Rossetti, and again 
Browning. Why did the book cause such an outcry ? Plainly enough 
because it was flagrantly at odds with the Victorian tradition that, 
gross as may be the excesses it covers, shuns the language of animal 
passion, sensuous and unashamed, common to the Latin races. One 
cannot wonder that the book was attacked; though the mode and 
Incidency of the attack were unworthy, seeing that it came from a 
fellow-poet who had put on a mask and a Mother Shipton’s cap for 
the occasion. Two of the poems that came in for especial censure 
were Faustine and the Laus Veneris. Let us hear what the poet has 
to say in his own defence in reply to his critics : 


Faustine is the reverie of a man gazing on the bitter and vicious loveliness 
ofa face as common and as cheap as the morality of reviewers, and dreaming of 
ey t lives in which this fair face may have held a nobler or fitter station ; the 
ae al profile may have been Faustina’s, the thirsty lips a Maenad s, when 
thr e learnt to drink blood or wine, to waste the loves and ruin the lives of men ; 

tough Greece and again through Rome she may have passed with the same 
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face which now comes before H dishonoured and disorow 
merit or demerit there may be in the verses, the idea that 
‘as they have is simple enough : the transmigration of a sin 
though by accident from the first to all evil and no ood Ble sou] 
forms, but clad always in the same Th of fleshly beauty, TI 
suggested to me this poom was pea oor may happen any me “Taney Whi 
the sudden sight ofa living face which recalled the Well-known lik, to an may 
dead for centuries : in this instance the noble and faultless aan of sioi 
Faustina, as seen in coin and bust. Out of that casual ghee Of the ae 
recollection these verses sprang and grew, Pse ang nuda r 


e ch, 


And of Laus Venerts he writes : 


Of the poem in which I have attempted once more to embod 

Venus and her Knight, I need say only that my first aim was to T lsg 
old story in a new fashion. To me it seemed that the tragedy r 
hitherto it had seemed to leave off. The immortal agony of ae x 

repentance—cast down from fearful hope into fearless despair bic 
Christ and bound to Venus—desirous of penitential pain and damn e 
pleasure—this, in my eyes, was the kernel and nucleus of am 
only to that of the foolish virgins, and bearing the same burden, Th l 
touch of the story is this: that the Knight who has renounced Christ b aa 
in him; the lover who has embraced Venus disbelieves in her. Vail ae 
despair would he make the best of that which is the worst—vainly rai bs in 
with God, and argue on the side he would fain desert. Once accept or a 
the least admixture of pagan worship, or of modern thought, and the whole ihe 
collapses into froth and smoke. y 


© 


He alludes, then, to the account by Baudelaire of Wagner’s Tann- 
häuser, as given in Paris, and points the reader to ‘the magnificent 
passage in which M. Baudelaire describes the fallen goddess grown 
diabolic among ages that would not accept her as divine.’ 

In this defence of his treatment of forbidden themes, we see at 
once that Swinburne was nota writer gifted with extraordinary music 
and imagination, who had no moral sense and no reasoning lobe in his 
brain, as was often declared afterwards. He had his intellectual side 
highly developed too. But he was, like most lyric poets, led by emo- 
tions not by ideas ; and his ideas were too often caught up only when 
his flying machine was about to start, and the parish church and Le 
moral boundaries were about to drop away and diminish to ai mti 
compass. The same impulsiveness marked him as a religious an 
political rebel. There he owed his first lesson in individual ee 
I imagine, to a very early master, his grandfather, Sir John Sete 
of Capheaton, who had been a friend of Mirabeau and who lived to nd 
near a hundred without abating a jot of his viking couse te 
contempt for expedient ways of thought. One hears trig ounds, 

eloquent once and again in the poems ; it is his voice To in 
speaking to the impetuous boy, standing wide-eyed at n 
Songs before Sunrise : 


Master, what of the night ?— 
Child, night is not at all 
Anywhere, fallen’ or to fall, 
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Save in our star-stricken eyes, 

Forth of our eyes it takes flight, 
Look we but once nor before 

Nor behind us, but straight on the skies ; 
Night is not then any more. 


3909 


We have to take the one break for liberty with the other. ‘The 
_diflerence to customary sentiment that marked his first book 


ne id : eye 
ae ecstasy and liberty of love, gave him his charter in going to 
0 iy, ond pecoming fired by the ardour of the liberators there. His 


a ; uke 5 
H Italy, inscribed with devotion and reverence’ to Mazzini, is 
4 first book of this testament of his to the European struggle for 


life and soul of a race. It was published in 1867 ; and its accent 
sil nnforgettably recalls the event : 


Thou too, O little laurelled town of towers, 
Clothed with the flame of flowers, 
From windy ramparts girdled with young gold, 
From thy sweet hillside fold 
Of wallflowers and the acacia’s belted bloom 
And every blowing plume, 
Halls that saw Dante speaking, chapels fair 
As the outer hills and air, 
Praise him who feeds the fire that Dante fed, 
Our highest heroic head, 
Whose eyes behold through floated cloud and flame 
The maiden face of fame 
Like April’s in V aldelsa ; fair as flowers 
And patient as the hours ; 
Sad with slow sense of time, and bright with faith 
That levels life and death ; f 
The final fame, that with a foot sublime 
Treads down reluctant time ; 
The fame that waits and watches and is wise, 
A virgin with chaste eyes, 
A goddess who takes hands with great men’s grief ; 
Praise her, and him, our chief. 
Praise him, O Siena, and thou her deep green spring, 
O Fonte Branda, sing. 


As inspiriting a pæan of a hero ever sung, the Song of Italy yet 
shows one of the besetting snares of its writer, caused by excess of the 
lyrical over the logical impulse. The poem is a third longer than its 
ideal argument demands. Four years later came, however, Songs 
before Sunrise, the one book in which the ideas and the emotions act 
and react musically and intrinsically upon one another ; in which the 

War of Liberation of Humanity,’ to use Arnold’s phrase, seemed 
to find once and for all its English voice. The very dialect of liberty 
Seems to be enlarged by this noble book, which breathes a humane 
ae a religious ardour, a love and a longing for morning light and a 

atred of darkness, not to be found elsewhere unless it be in his especial 

Masters, Shelley at home or Hugo abroad. And at the end of the 
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music, how does the soldier and trumpeter of tho now 
that ho is a lover too ? ee 
The originality and the individual weight of 4 


th 

Ie tn thi z have been often remark 

Hertha in this book ha emarked upon Since g lle 
ne M e Watts-Dunton, the ‘Ty Ce Swink,” 
itic, Mr. Theodore s ? heod tby 

critic, Mr. o eE a ore Watt, tng? 

davs, first underscored its lines in red as first giving ve é 
Jv) s, U Q Be 

A rhich Swinbur yt 
of the new cosmogony whicl ae ot be ue develop iy ften | Diit 
and as being the only poem abreast of the most advance cars, 


: ou 
1 Which the ba of 
cordial earth an Wag 


an human na 
1 it ; t j if ï ture 

. al i hi re a s aramat C ] a r ex 

m regar te (6) ildr n m lli S lr ma 1 li @ nd colour, i Xcept 


But on the shelf Bothwell succeeds Songs before 
this magnificently impossible drama, his drame épique ag ie 
in the dedication to Victor Hugo—the poem which like 
Faerie Queene, no man reads right through, and the pla 
theatre will ever play—Swinburne I believe took hig 
public, much as Browning did with Sordello. Neve 
written with a strong hand, in which the minds of 
expressed than they are themselves, considered as 
They speak too often in lofty monotone; the h 
hands of Bothwell or Darnley; the voice is aly rays Swinburne’, 
Mary Queen of Scots is most euphuist when she is most moved: 
a mistake in art. What are those lines in Act 2, sc. xij? 


Sunrise 


Why should love 
Have not the force to pluck but twelve hours back, 
And twice consume and twice consummate life, 
Twice crowned and twice confounded ? 


But the blank verse is often magnificent, and one of the best dreams 
ever wrought into the woof of tragedy is Darnley’s dream in Act 2, 
sc. xix. (Yes, actually scene nineteen!) Since no one reads Both- 


well now, let us quote half the passage to show what the irresponsible 
reader misses : 


I dreamed this bed here was a boat adrift 

Wherein one,sat with me who played and sang, 

Yet of his cittern I could hear no note 

Nor in what speech he sang inaudibly, 

But watched his working fingers and quick lips 

As with a passionate and loathing fear, 

And could not speak nor smite him ; and methought 

That this was David ; and he knew my heart, 

` How fain I would have smitten him, and laughed 

ee As ‘twere to mock my helpless hands and hate. 
ra So drove we toward a rock whereon one sat 
Singing, that all the highest air of heaven 


tina eee sert it 
It forecasts the new nature-worship which is beginning fo Asse 
religion of the twentieth century.” 


rt 


seli as th? 
lu 
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Was kindled into light therewith, and shone 

‘As with a double dawn ; stars east and west 
Lightened with love to hear her, and the sky 
Brake in red bloom as leaf-buds break in spring, 
But these bore fires for blossoms: then awhile 

My heart too kindled and sprang up and sang 

And made sweet music in me, to keep time 

With that swift singing ; then as fire drops down 
Dropped, and was quenched, and in joy’s stead I felt 
Fear ache in me like hunger ; and I saw 

These were not stars nor overhead was heaven, 
But a blind vault more thick and gross than earth, 
The nether firmament that roofs in hell, 

And those hot lights were of lost souls, and this 
The sea of tears and fire below the world 

That still must wash and cleanse not of one curse 
The far foul strands with all its wandering brine. 


Bothwell was half written in London, in the poet’s rooms in Great 
James Street, and while he was living its life, as he had written his 
play, with a characteristically reckless expense of nervous energy. 
He studied closely the town, delighting in its streets, its playhouses, 
its queerest haunts from ‘ Solferino’s ’ to the ‘ Coal Hole.’ We know 
how he went to the Marston nights, much favoured of young poets 
and critics ; Noctes Ambrosianae that began at twelve and went on till 
daylight broke in on the late debaters. He became, because of his 
ueconventional personal effect and his joyous indifference to public 
opinion, the scapegoat of the aesthetic movement, to whom every 
myth of Bohemia attached itself. Villon’s companions and Marlowe’s 
cronies were his, according to the lurid legend : he ate strange flesh, 
drank blood, spat fire, and read the works of Jeremy Taylor in bed 
at half-past three in the afternoon. This is life down in a city with a 
vengeance. ‘ But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear!’ to quote one of his 
favourite books of those days, Browning’s Men and Women. 

The wonder is that his highly-strung, over-susceptible frame, 
whose nerves seemed to have been fed on quicksilver, ever stood 
it, As a matter of fact his constitution did not stand it. Judging 
by what his shrewd and wise physician in Welbeck Street, Dr. George 
Bird, who often saw him in those days, said of him, I gather that he 
Was in danger of hopeless neurasthenia when he left London in 1879. 

_ All the while he was maintaining his art with an apparently un- 
diminished flow of books. His novel, A Year’s Letters, was running 
through The Tatler in 1876-7 ; his Essays and Studies, full of charac- 
teristically extravagant appreciation and daring heresy, appeared 
in 1875, and the same year saw his essay on George Chapman. Tn 
the former volume, his first real prose testament, he showed not only 

'8 love of those poets, his chosen masters, who were gone, but a 
8enerous zeal for the work of his contemporaries. In his tribute 
t Coleridge, and in other vehement essays, he uttered some of those 
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sayings which became proverbial and passed into t 
„currency. In its pages he Buca at his favourite i 
Titans and the Olympians : Sometimes a Supreme : 
once : such above all men is Aeschylus : so algo Dante 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Hugo, are gods at once and p d 
have the lightning as well as the light of the World, ang lanta, th 
mmands as in heaven ; they can see in the night as p 


: i 
visio 
Poet i 
, Miche 


who coul 
but some ¢ d 


x j Once 

€ receive fr 

hands of our supreme poet a book full of light and music: ie ite 
> 0 


written in tears and blood and characters of flame,’ Dante Gaby; 
f AE E T À abrie] 
Rossetti’s poems, William Morris’s Life and Death of Jason Arnold’ 
New Poems, and John Ford for one older author, help to make u i 
book, the most exorbitant record of the artistic enthuse 
literary ecstasies of a young poet to be had in the language, 
However, in 1875, when Essays and Studies appeared he had 
already made the acquaintance of an encyclopedic fellow critic, who 
was, as we shall hear, destined considerably to affect his mind as time 
went on; and four years later he went to live with him close to 
Wimbledon Common. The first prose-book he wrote there was his Study 
of Shakespeare, and it was written while he was revolving his play of 
Mary Stuart. But in 1880, too, came his Thalassius, the first of the 
Songs of the Springtides, in which we seem to hear him definitely 
renouncing London and its fitful fever. Easy to see that it is the 
poet himself who is receiving his sea-baptism in the close of the poem, 
and listening to ‘ the old great voice of the old good time.’ This too 
is part of the autobiography written intermittently and with varying 
emphasis in all his books that are most likely to count in the end, being 
lyrical in essence. We shall find it often referring after this to the 
remarkable friendship that was to colour all his second period, lasting 
from the year of Thalassius until his death. A friend, too, of oet 
Borrow’s and Rossetti’s, and an anonymous critic of weg! t, a 
Theodore Watts(-Dunton), was an evolutionist among the ees 
aesthetes, who had a theory all his own, and could prove to ee to 
that his inspiration was not really pre-Raphaelite, and could 0 
Swinburne the post of lay clerk of nature in his new conor 
acted as a conductor of the new ideas which Darwin, Herbert H the 
Huxley and others were then busily expounding ; and paa 
way from a mere eclectic aestheticism toa faith in whic 
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ae and a sense of the joy of earth were not incidental, but de- 
Sars 

the snded py ideal logic. This seems to have given Swinburne’s 

dew” tion a new impetus : it resolved some of the erratic atoms in 


. aginati i . 
jmo ake-up» and gave them a constructive nucleus. Tt is not neces- 


re ; ; 3 
a _ to apply this test to each of his books in tum. If his imagina- 
E had run riot in youth, out of exuberance and wantonness of 
j 


it did not fail him now that he had passed the dangerous age, 
F y-nine, that so often kills the lyric impulse in poets. With him 
a A igy remained, apparently unabated. Take his Song for the 
lary © f Walter Savage Landor, and note at the thirty-eighth of 
fom plex sixteen-line stanzas, some of which seem only to repeat 
the old figures and the accustomed effects and images, how the Tuscan 
motive lifts thd melody. 


5 jrit, 


Clothed as with tenderest weft of Tuscan air... . 


The new ideas above referred to are the ideas, it may be said, that 
have tended and are tending to destroy the romantic spirit. But 
gwinburne, born a poet and made a romanticist in his salad days, 
could not forego his birthright : and as it happened his new guide, 
philosopher and friend was a romanticist too who could show the 
two spirits not incompatible. Every great English poet has touched, : 
or longed to treat at one time or another, Celtic romance. Swinburne 
had fallen under its charm in his turn, and the spell was that of the 
magic of Tseult, the Essylt of the Welsh tales, the Isolde of Wagner ; 
but the poem is inspired by the goddess Rhianon too. 

Long before, reading Boccaccio, and searching for a vehicle in which 
to make Italian romance run delicately in English verse, the poet had 
tried and found good Dryden’s narrative couplet. The Two Dreams, 
in the first series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ is the prelusive strain to the 
later music of Tristram of Lyonesse. But the pace of the first 1s 
but tardy compared with the poem of 1881-2: 

Within this house a righteous lord abode, 

Ser Averardo ; patient of his mood, 

And just of judgment ; and to child he had 

A maid so sweet that her mere sight made glad 
Men sorrowing, and unbound the brows of hate ; 
And where she came, the lips that pain made strait 
Waxed warm and wide, and from untender grew 
Tender as those that sleep brings patience to. 


Such long locks had she, that with knee to chin 
She might have wrapped and warmed her feet therein. 


Compare these with the lines that paint Iseult in the opening 
of the later romance, The Sailing of the Swallow, and see how 
magically he had learnt to surcharge with melody the same close 
couplets. The lavish music and sumptuous colour of the love-passages 
in this romance of Cornwall and Brittany have often been praised. 


There lay indeed the very rapture and self-indulgence of its writer's 
sr2 
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sensuous art, But the scene at the close where Tristram 1: 


e . : 7] p F, n lieg 
and in his despair confers with the other Iseult of Brittan Woundeg 
yric-epic instrument. Ys show ; 


976 


rarer control of the I z: 
In Tristram of Lyonesse Swinburne had consciously. 


ip for a decisive achievement, and he excelleg gt ted all 
He had seen the mastersingers, his contemn Im 
Morar: 
ltic romance, and deal finely an i Tarles, o 
nd ac 


his powers t 


of the Idylls of the King to his mind. But this very dissatig tace 
with Tennyson’s method only helped to quicken his oy ace 
"istic 


rench tale- 


e ch he r 

À aoe 3 : 

much higher, stirred in him a finer spirit of emulation, and Wagn ted 
ONET g 


Tristan und Isolde, one of the few things in modern music that 
appealed to him—for he had little ear for music apart from vital 
served to decide the impulse. His unaffected delight at the rie 
phant accomplishment of the theme may be read in the acter n 
dedication he prefaced to it : 

Life stands crowned 


Here with the best one thing it ever found, 
As of my soul’s best birthdays dawns the third, 


Whether it was before writing Tristram or after that he went 
with Principal Jowett to Cornwall, and visited Tintagel and the 
sea scenes that figure in the romance drawn from that wild coast, 
I am not sure. Poets have sometimes been content to figure first 
the scenes in art that they have gone to nature to confirm or not 
afterwards. If this were taken to imply that Swinburne did not 
study, and for that matter too paint, his chosen subjects in plein air, 
the suggestion would be libellous. He lived half his days out of 

- doors, and what he did not know about some of the wilder coasts of 
England, north and south, would not be worth recovering. And one 
of the essential qualities of Tristram comes of the glorious conceit 
of the sea and the wildet elements as enlarging the wild passions of 
men. f 

Tristram was written yesterday, as it might seem, for a generi 

“ in literature is like a day. But a change in the spirit of poetry a 

in the current of thought has come about since then, and one We 
sure how they affect the achievements of a generation ago. ue 
importance of the romance in Swinburne’s history cannot be Pa 

looked because in it we see the amorist and loye romana M 

at recurring moments into the new style romanticist, the T : 
of whose faith were written by Wordsworth and She a o the 
this, his genius was more and more deliberately give? oes a sky) 
nature-poetry and the religious rhapsodies of earth, s¢2, 
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were, 23 he fondly hoped and believed, to complete his greater 


4909 


ich 

amel”: ; 
Ss pis last books are many noble poems which express his growing 
The volume entitled Astrophel, after the Arcadian poem 


heism. 3 : : Sater 
pe opens it, and published in 1894, twelve years after Tristram 
ta yonesse contains one of the most characteristic of them all 
U, Nympholept 


{ dare not sleep for delight of the perfect hour, 
Lest God be wroth that his gift should be scorned of man. 
The face of the warm bright world is the face of a flower, 
The word of the wind and the leaves that the light winds fan 
As the word that quickened at first into flame, and ran, 
Creative and subtle and fierce with invasive power, 
Through darkness and cloud, from the breath of the one God, Pan. 


Needless to tell, what so many of these later pages show, that his 
sea-obsession, too, lasted and never lost its force. Guy de Maupassant 
has narrated for us one of his early adventures at Etretat, which 
helped, it is said, to inspire Es Voto, and in which Swinburne (who 
for long secretly hoped to die at last by drowning) all but lost his life. 
The story may be summarised as follows from the original notes : 


One morning some sailors gave the alarm, crying out that a swimmer was > 
drowning near the Porte d’Amont. They took a boat, and I went with them, 
The swimmer, not knowing the terrible current that runs there, had been drawn in, 
but luckily picked up by a fishing boat behind the Petite Porte. Ilearnt the same 
evening that the imprudent bather was an English poet, M. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, who had been staying for a few days with a M. Powel, owner of a 
little chalet that he had baptised Chaumière Dolmancé. M. Powel it seems 
astonished the natives by a life solitary and bizarre. The two foreigners asked 
M. de Maupassant to join them at déjeuner next day ; and he found them in a 
pretty garden behind a low thatched house built of flint. Both were of 
small stature, M. Powel fat, M. Swinburne thin, thin and surprising at a first 
glance,—indeed in the guests eyes a kind of fantastic apparition that reminded 
him of Edgar Poe.! 


Other adventures almost as perilous might be told of him when he 
was a much older swimmer. In 1882 we hear again of him and Mr. ` 
Watts-Dunton in Guernsey, and swimming in Petit Bot Bay, and 
trying the amphibious resources of Sark. Later years took them 


. "Le front était très grand sous des cheveux longs, et la figure allait se rétré- 
cissant vers un menton mince ombré d’une maigre touffe de barbe. Une très légère 
moustache glissait sur des lèvres extraordinairement fines et serrées et le cou qul ` 
semblait sans fin unissait cette tête, vivante par les yeux clairs chercheurs et fixes, à 
Un corps sans épaules, car le haut de la poitrine paraissait à peine plus large que le 
front. Tout ce personnage presque surnaturel était agité de secousses nerveuses. I 
itt très cordial, très accueillant; et le charme extraordinaire de son intelligence me 
Séduisit aussitôt. j 

TEn de Maupassant, however, indulged in such fantastis 
liar of aoe he must be accepted with caution. Swinburne use 

e first magnitude—Guy de Maupassant !!” 


je fictions about Swin- 
d to call him ‘that 
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again to Norfolk and the Isle of Wight. But the exact te Jin 

episodes, celebrated 7. S: ee that contain A Swimmer à 
T Casquets and their tetow-poems, must be let, he. Drea, 
c MER is to be said of him now he has gone, and }j 
seacoast he loved, at Bonchurch ? What will time 
of men’s labour and fame, eventually say of him ? 
him to judge with any certainty how he will appear to tho 
back to him as he looked back to Coleridge and Shelle Se who look 


hard to believe that any change of the perspective will dim th ut iti 
E 


ness and apparent greatness of his lyric achievement, right. 
f digal of his music, that new music he had taught the care Pro. 
Onone. 


over-prodigal at times, seeing that verse may run onc 


: s ; e i 
even in the triple-lilt of his magical cadences, But he hag ae often 
poetry reinforced at point after point, where he used Delish 


; his sty 
his real themes, and while he was at heart a Pagan—a Page 
e 


Pagans—he was religious in his worship of nature, and if Panthei 
P E eis 
ever becomes a church, he will help to furnish its litany, a 


The news of the death of his old friend George Meredith come 
to interrupt this imperfect tribute to him. It recalls the letter, ae 
alluded to in another page, that the great poet and novelist ae 
to mark his loss only a month ago ; and this recalls the brave letter 
Swinburne wrote at the outset of their literary careers to protest 
against an irresponsible review of Mr. Meredith’s book of Poems, 
Modern Love. Swinburne’s letter is dated the 7th of June 1869, and it 
deserves quoting because it links the two great Victorians together, and 
shows again Swinburne’s loyalty to his art and his fellow-artists: 


> 


Praise or blame should be thoughtful, serious, careful, when applied to a | 
work of such subtle strength, such depth of delicate power, such passionate j 
and various beauty, as the leading poem of Mr. Meredith’s volume; in some 
points, as it seems to me (and in this opinion I know that I have woightier 

- judgments than my own to back me) a poem above his aim and beyond the 
reach of any but its author. . . . As to execution, take almost any sonnet r 
random out of this series, and let any man qualified to judge for himself A 
metre, choice of expression, and splendid language, decide on its claims. m 
after all the test will be unfair ; every section of this great progressive cae 
being connected with the other by links of the finest and most studied wo 
manship. 


* Splendid language,’ to take the word from this letter, was ® thing 


Swinburne cared for, not only in George Meredith but in his ope 
almost beyond all else. He used it and lavished it, even too m i a 
times for the day of plain prose ; and there Meredith, a ani 
contemporary influence, had the advantage, being 2 AR 
having his prose medium to restrain him. Swinburne s Eoo 
which Meredith considered a marvel of dramatic self-rop! 
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‘singly finished narrative prose as it is, is still a poet’s novel. 
Ee t let us end remembering how he triumphed with ‘ splendid 
for e’ in Itylus, in Atalanta, in Erechtheus—noblest Greek play 
jang? in English, in his Songs before Sunrise and his hymns of the 
i the earth : everything that could be done with it, he could 
sea T everything but restrain it. He was poetry’s prodigal, or rather 
yee him as George Meredith said,— song was his natural voice. 
he greatest of our lyrical poets—of the world’s, I could say, 


vas t : 
He w hat a language he had to wield.’ 


considermg W 


Ernest Ruys. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS op , 


HAMID II AND HIS coup Doy, 


I 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Reavers of the Story of My Struggles will well remem 

of my first meeting with the young prince, Hamid Efer 

a years old, and how he used to listen to the French lessons Lone 
sister, Princess Fatma Sultan, to whom he was particulari, A ou 

- As he used to come very frequently to the palace of Galib Bn i 

son of Reshid Pasha and husband to his above-mentioned ae ; 

have retained a fresh memory of those memorable hours of my French 
tutorship. The pale and frail-looking Hamid Efendi used to lean 
Í with one hand upon my knee, and, fixing his black eyes upon me, he 
| seemed anxious to snatch away every French word from my lips. He 
changed his position only when the usual cup of black coffee was 
brought, or when the Princess, called away by some domestic affair, 

had retired from behind the curtain, where she was sitting during the 

lesson. When he addressed me with his timid, slow, and shy voice 

he rarely touched the subject of my instruction, but preferably began 

a conversation about his sister, her husband, and the father of the 

$ latter—namely, Reshid Pasha, who was then the influential Grand 
Vizier of Sultan Abdul Medjid. So inquisitive and scrutinising were 

his questions that I was frequently perplexed as to the satisfactory 
answer. Whilst I was reflecting, Hamid Efendi looked stealthily 
towards the curtain, inquiring whether his sister had already returned, 

or whether she had listened to his inquisitive conversation. Tt was 

- only later on that I was enlightened about this behaviour., 1 was 

told that the young prince Hamid Efendi played the part of a spy 5 

the Imperial harem, and, being in the service of the ruling party, F 

was much feared by those ladies who do not enjoy the Imperial ia 

in a high degree, and Hamid Efendi’s malicious looks were wate to 

and feared by theparty in ascendency. The reason of his roe 

such unprincely activity lies in the humble and submissive Po oar 
he occupied in his most tender,age, having lost his mother 11 s 


ber the account 
ndi, then sixteen 
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n years old, and being handed over to the influential P t 
when A the fourth legal wife of Sultan Abdul Medjid, who was fect 
Ho less and had taken care of the young Prince. Iam told by good 
Us notity that his mother, Chandir by name, did not belong to the 


a: class of Odalisks, but rather to the inferior ones, called house- 
e 


aids, and it was only pees that she attracted the favour of the 
Sultan. Grown up wit oH t e maternal love, and feeling himself 
“range and forsaken in Ae TE harem, the hotbed of intrigues 
and plots, the young Prince Hamid Efendi grew suspicious, and 

ht himself surrounded by enemies and detractors on all sides. 
pshinef Efendi, his lala (governor) of that time, and afterwards 
sreasurel in the old palace of Sarai-Burnu, related to me curious stories 
„bout the early developed closeness of his pupil, who, whilst humble 
Bd submissive to everybody, eminently played the part of a secret- 
monger, and, thrusting himself into every circle, very soon became 
the depositary of all Court secrets and harem stories. In this respect 
he differed greatly from his younger brother, Reshad Efendi, who 
distinguished himself by seriousness and grave character, and was 
never well disposed towards his elder brother. 

The youthful days of Hamid Efendi were not very gay: he 
neither loved nor was beloved by anybody ; his primary instruction 
was neglected, and instead of devoting his time to his lessons he 
preferred to roam about in the various households of the harem 
ladies, to inform himself of all kinds of slander and scandal, of 
which there is plenty of material in the palace; and in the course 
of time he in fact became the main fountain of all kinds of harem 
gossip. As the ladies’ department of the Imperial palace is strictly 
secluded from the rest of the world, few Turks, and still less 
foreigners and Christians, can have an idea of the horrible life carried 
onby the inmates of the harem. Originally uneducated and barbarous 
Circassian girls, who were either bought indirectly from the slave- 
dealers at Topkhane or from the ladies of the chief dignitaries, these 
members of the Imperial household live in constant enmity and 
jealousy with each other; each of them is ready to calumniate the 
others, to diminish their beauty, and to lower their value in the eyes 
of the Sultan. Anybody who lends assistance as a sneak to these 
female rivals is most welcome, and young Hamid Efendi, having been 
the foremost of these informers, his services were much appreciated, 
and it was in this way that he became the favourite of Pertevala 
Kadin, the Sultan-Valida of Abdul Aziz, an uneducated woman, well 
known for her fanaticism and belief in sorcery and magic power. The 
main reason for her attachment to Hamid Efendi was the distrust of 
Abdul Aziz, her ruling son, against Murad Efendi, the heir presump- 
tive; and the latter was already at that early time & rival in the eyes 
of Hamid Efendi. It was in the company of the said lady that young 

amid Efendi contracted the disastrous propensity for sorcery and all 


thoug 
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kinds of supernatural things; and as a remnant of Jina 
was always clinging to astrology, which used to ; these 
< affairs, forming very often a riddle in the eyes of 
ansact business with the Sultan, 


disliked learning; his literary education Was, cong 
defective. His teacher, Kemal Efendi, a gooq Pee 
previously Turkish envoy in Teheran, told me very ofte Scholar and 
Efendi’s dislike for study, and of the utterly neglect ie anid 
of the Imperial princes in general. Reshad Efendi a education 
docile character—he took some fancy for history anq a a more 
language; but Hamid had an outspoken aversion against i Persian 
in fact he never succeeded in mastering his difficult mother rey, and 
which is composed of Turkish, Arabic and Persian ; and eee 
course of my conversations with him I made use of Ri, ; the 
expressions, he said ‘I do not understand that exalted litem Sia ij 
Pray speak to me a plain language.’ In his later age he sunaa E 
this lack of study by his extraordinary natural gifts of sagacity taal 
ness, and rare memory, which I had often an opportunity to ane 
A good handwriting is an indispensable quality of the well 
educated young man, and most people in the East endeavour to attain 
a certain degree of proficiency in caligraphy. Young Hamid Efendi, 
however, sadly neglected also this part of his education; and besides 
being unable to write orthographically, his hand is extremely bad, 
and in order to save him from opprobrium the first secretary of the 
palace used to destroy at once the small notes, written with a lead 
pencil, which he received from his master. Surprised at what seemed to 
me an act of discourtesy, I asked Sureya Pasha, long-time first secretary 
of the palace, the reason of his doing so, upon which he answered 
me: “Imperial handwriting ought not to be exposed to the eyes of 
everybody.’ It is superfluous to emphasise the fact that the Sultans 
knowledge in history, geography; and belles-lettres was sadly deficient. 
| His literary accomplishment was not much higher than that of the 
majority of the male and female servants around him; still less se? 
he versed in religious questions, and when I happened to quote m 
of my conversations a generally well-known sentence of the Koran, : 
looked aghast at me, and, trying to cover his surprise by a con 
he said ‘ Indeed, you know our religion and habits as well as is i 
Tt was only in arithmetic that he acquired a certain degree ei 
ficiency. He became early famous as a good calculator, a med to 
harem ladies were unable to settle their accounts they often pea 
Hamid Efendi as an arbitrator. He betrayed also a ey Jate" 
of skill as a horseman and shot, qualities which he retained t0 À; 


cgant 
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and he easily managed the most fiery and indomitable horse, even 
a6” ye when his bodily strength was already on the decline. 
at ‘pividing his time between riding, hunting, gardening and listening 
| kinds of harem tales, Court gossips and scandal reports, Hamid 
di did not attract a particular attention on the part of his father, 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, who disliked this his second son for his 
negligence in study and ee too grasping, a characteristic early 
geveloped in the young Prince. During the reign of his uncle, the 
gultan Abdul Aziz, his position became somewhat better, thanks to 
the influence of the before-mentioned Pertevala Kadin, the mother 
i Abdul Aziz, with whom Hamid Efendi was intimate, and, patronised 
py this dear auntie, he was favourably regarded in the eyes of her son 
and more liked than Murad Efendi, his elder brother and heir-apparent 
to the throne. During the reign of his uncle, Abdul Aziz, Hamid 
Efendi lived partly in his house at Mashlak, partly in his villa at 
Therapia, the place where to-day rises the German Embassy, cultivat- 
ing social intercourse with all kinds of private and official people, for, 
being the younger son of the late Sultan, he did not live under suspicion 
of intriguing with the outer world. Being of a thrifty disposition he 
took great care in the administration of his properties; he used to 
send to the market the vegetables and other produce of his farm and 
was inquisitive as to the daily price in the bazaar. It was said that 
he was also interested in the Stock Exchange of Galata, where he 
speculated with good luck through his Greek agent, Assani, whom he 
invited after his accession to public state dinners, to the great disgust 
of the susceptible foreign diplomatists. The young Prince was alto- 
gether very economical, for, besides covering the expenses of his 
princely household with his monthly appanage of one thousand 
pounds, he had collected a small fortune, and he related to me that at 
his accession to the throne he had of savings a ready cash of seventy 
thousand pounds. No wonder that owing to his economical habits 
he got the reputation of a miser, and sundry stories were in circulation 
about his stinginess. A couple of eggs or a bundle of horseradishes 
was quite a sufficient cause for the dismissal of any of his servants, 
and even at the time when he was the almighty sovereign of a big 
country I found him for many hours sitting with Agop Efendi, the 
director of his private fortune, engaged in the examination of the 
accounts. The shrewd Armenian took great care that the items of 
his accounts should tally with those of his master, and if there was 
an occasional hitch in the matter the Sultan did not spare time and 
trouble to recommence the accounts from the beginning. 

Strange to say, his parsimonious habits did not extend beyond the 
Palace and the circles of hisfamily. He was generous and lavish to his 
guests, and by this the German Imperial Family and their relatives 
mostly benefited, whilst his own children and his next kinsmen bitterly 
complained of his close-fistedness, and almost all of them were in debt. 
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At tho time when I met the young Prin 


‘show the qualities I noticed in him thirty Years later d not a 
palace of Bebek I met Princo Hamid Efendi ony Outside gi 
life, on the occasion of the following Ineident, 7 Oa i a 
summer at the villa of Rifaat Pasha, in K 3 y 


of the Bosphorus, I used to go to a shady place near by called nu 
where, stretched on the lawn, I indulged in my study, 
whilst plunged in the paus = the difficult text of H Crnoon, 
(an historical work written in Persian), I heard steps a esht- Bihin 
the distance, and shortly afterwards I felt somebody touch; 8 
his stick, who said ‘Where did you learn this churlish © me with 
lie down and read in this indecent way ? ’ Frightene A tk 
and saw a small company headed by a stout man, next te te 
Hamid Efendi, who excused my behaviour by my being 
and unaccustomed to the Mohammedan usages, [t was, ag I 

wards learned, the heir-apparent, Aziz Efendi (the ] y after. 


until his accession to the throne I never met Prince Hamid Efendi 


II 


ABDUL HAMID AS SULTAN 


‘-Honores-mutant.mores ’? says a Latin proverb. No wonder that I 
found the young Prince Hamid Efendi morally and materially changed 
when I saw him, thirty years later, as ruler of Turkey in the palace of 
Yildiz. With a similar surprise he also may have looked at me, for 
in the beginning of our meeting again he hardly recognised me, and it 
was only when I called to his memory the Topal Khodga (the lame 
teacher) of his late sister, Fatma Sultan, as I was then called, that he 
stretched out his hands towards me and said, in a semi-plaintive voie, 
‘ Ah, my good sister! You gave her lessons in French; you have very 
much changed indeed.’ When I explained to him all the phases of 
life I had been through since that time, and when I sketched to E 
the outlines of my adventurous career, he looked amazed at me, ai 
the first thing he asked was, why I did not come sooner to see Br 
he would have been delighted to convince me of the steadiness 0 3 
friendship, and he hoped that in future we should entertain the S i 
relations as before ; this the much more, he added, as the Inot 
and experience I had acquired during my travels in Asia and m tanding 
might be very useful to him. Looking upon the ules © k 
before me, arrayed in a very costly sable fur and por 

princely luxury and wealth, I hâd some presentiment of 
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_, pad taken place in him. I was very cautious and reserved in 
hich versation, and it was only gradually that I grew warmer, 


my © ed by his great affability and courtesy. In spite of all his 
ncot SRR and amiability a certain shyness took hold of me. 
condes vlearly the great difference between former times and now 
y shaped accordingly the manner with which I had to treat hie 
pains been the only European who, dispensing with the aid of 
erpreter, had free access to Sultan Abdul Hamid, and whom he 
th a certain amount of openness, as far as he could be open, 
į shall try to portray this Oriental prince in the salient features of his 
„haracter, and I shall begin with the often-discussed and, differently 
A xplained timidity and distrust which marked all his deeds and 
actions, and which run like an ominous black thread across his whole 
Grown up without the tender love of a mother, disliked and 
cted by his surroundings, and driven very early into the range - 
and plots, one may easily imagine the impression’ left 
upon him when he witnessed the sad end of his uncle and when he had 
to be instrumental in the not less cruel fate which awaited his elder 
brother, Sultan Murad. He saw everywhere enemies ; he suspected 
everywhere treason, and neither day nor night did he enjoy a moment 
of rest and security. Noticing this pitiful and wretched condition of 
life I have often tried to convince him of the groundlessness of his 
fears by alluding to the great power at his disposal through royal 
favour and wealth, by being able to attach everybody to his cause, 
and by making his life the main fountain: of existence to many 
thousands of his subjects. It was all in vain; my arguments were 
useless. He pointed to the attempt of Suavi Efendi, the well-known 
revolutionary, who intended to kill him; he instanced many plots 
happily discovered, or rather invented, by his courtiers, who-readily 
exploited this foible of their master. One day in returning from a 
walk in the park I noticed his favourite chamberlain, Hadji Ali Bey, 
a stupid, illiterate Arab, remaining at the door of the room after the 
Sultan and myself had taken our seats. ‘ Why do you not go away ?” 
cried the Sultan two or three times, and when after a reiterated com- 
mand that officer ultimately withdrew, the Sultan said to me: “ Now 
you see that silly fellow; he is afraid that you, an unbeliever, will kill 
me, and that is the reason why he hesitates to leave me alone with you.’ 
Thad to witness many other similar scenes ; and admitting that there 
may have been amongst his faithful, ignorant, and fanatic servants 
one or two solicitous for his welfare and trembling for his life, this did 
hot prevent many others from duly exploiting this foible by inventing 
Plots and conspiracies without the slightest reality. As I said,” all 
mY power of persuasion was useless. He started, with fright at 
the slightest noise and at any sudden movement of a visitor. 
en walking with him in the garden it was most unpleasant to me 
to notice his fright and terror when anybody appeared suddenly at 
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ate 
atements, a Watchman 

Tt goes without saying that this precaution wa 
trebled at night, when the main entrance of the palace was , nay 
either by an Arab or alles regiment, who were Most rigorous 
ready to shoot anybody refusing to answer at once, hig stilne and 
night in the lonely walks of the Yildiz park, where not a sha Ra 
mortal was to be seen and where the swift flight of the e ie 
only interruption in the dreary calm—this horrible stillness sy i 
never forgotten by me, just as I shall always remember a Hate 
anxiety I felt when sitting alone at midnight in one of the rooms 
whilst the heavy steps of the military watch, Consisting of fifteen k 
twenty-five soldiers, who passed by my window, 
in the distance, leaving a thrill in the heart of ¢ 
man. This awful impression is heightened by 
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Abdul Hamid. , - in the interiot of 
From the foregoing remarks referring to his feni A the measu? 
his palace it may þe easily guessed how extraordinary T of Yildiz, be i 
taken for his security when he had to leave the ae 

even for the short distance to the palace of Top Kapt (ce 
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sandar, his cloak, his sword, two of his teeth, and a portion 
asthe a it is incumbent upon the Sultan to pay an annual visit 


i 7 
7 of bis Pc in the month of Ramazan, to do homage to these objects 
hed i: F ray there. Being unable to withdraw from this duty he went 
a | md “with reluctance and fear. Formerly he used to go by land, but 
vith there frightened by the deliberately invented stories of his spies, he 
tely | pens jose the passage by sea, not before strict orders had been given 
nan, | ater c els in the harbour to keep far away from the imperial steamer 
oal ean from using glasses and kodaks at those on board. 
nay | nd oe i ecautions were taken on the way from Yildiz to Beshiktash, 
med | ae a look through the latticed windows of the harems was 
and a Be od as indecent and offending. Visits or excursions to the 
8 of | sega? g of Yildiz, such as to the Sweet Waters of Europe and Asia, 
oa a ar famlidjia, were quite impossible, for although Sultan Abdul 
the ot. 1 in the beginning of his reign did not mind paying visits to 
| he | S hed foreigners at the Hotel Royal in Pera, this custom has 
ful Me been abrogated, and it was only the Emperor William the 
ae MAd to whom he accorded a reception at the landing place of Dolma- 
na B atche. Strange to say, he observed the same reticence also with his 
vay id children, and when I once advised him to send his favourite 
eous own Burhan-ed-din on a visit to Europe, and I offered my services 
holy E mentor, the Sultan answered with his usual smile, “ Good books 
a Fa a clear brain will teach more and better than all travels.’ I also 
i aie and quoted the following sentence of the Koran—Allah said : 
i ‘Qo wandering about, for God’s earth is large and worthy to be seen.’ 
rie But the Sultan dropped the subject, and I never touched it pe 
T In most cases Iwas unable to discover the motive of hig oe 
afi precaution. When I decided to introduce the late Dr. Herz], the ea 
rer of the Zionists, I had to use all kind of pretexts to disarm the Sultan's 
met apprehension. He was fond of the Jews, he knew that J ewish Ce 
meal tion in Palestine would serve as a counterpolse against it Ones YY 
fall | intruding inimical Christians and would strengthen his rule ae! m 
uly | But it nevertheless cost me days and days of perenne oe ie Fn 
ep, | Ultimately acceded to my wish and agreed to receive UI. terzi, 
Jae | did it under the condition that I must leave Constantinople at once, 
Fon, which I also did. Now I am quite at a loss to discover the reason 
gave | ofhis command, and I shall probably never know 1t. 7 
mo | In a word his utter distrust against everybody, coe Er 
said _— did from the unceasing plots and intrigues of the Harem w z 
jtn brew up, had unavoidably a paralysing effect upon all his domgs 
4 Sa ruler and a private man. From this want of pain kD 
or of up his marked feature of irresolution, a most. disastrous feature in the 
mcd character of an Oriental ruler, where the prevailing habit of ere : 
bit | tination kills. all activity. In state affairs he put a severe oe on 
dis) | [the diplomatists accredited to his court, and amongst other ins ca 
such | | Might quote the case of the English occupation of Egypt, ab i 
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negotiation. of which with the late Lord Dufferin hie as a 
Pei ens even of this most indulgent and wise statesman tausteg th 
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This want of decision was marked also in sma 
Pee How oen did it happen that such and g 
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sig r 
A T ae uch Am) SNificant 
! private guest of distinction was invited to dinner for 


the dinner was ready, the table was most luxurious 
| a freak of the Padishah, or by the advice of the astro 
1 was countermanded, and the guest on his way to y; 
| met by the imperial courier near the gate and had Ke Was just 
j 


: ] ; i ; Tetur Y 
house. This comedy was repeated with a certain amba n to his 


j times, when at Jast he felt offended and refused any nae Several 
| tion, Of course minor people were much More exposed | ita 
| imperial whims, originating sometimes in the augury of the ue be 
| just mentioned in whose prophecies the Sultan firmly belied a 
l even at the time when I enjoyed his highest favour I hada i and 
Í from five to ten times to Yildiz before I was admitted to a a 
promised interview. On such occasions he pleaded some slick 
| indisposition or extraordinary engagement, for the requirement o 
| politeness were never neglected. On one occasion, namely during the 
| flight of his brother-in-law, Damad Mahmud Pasha, to Europe, I was 
| suddenly called from my summer resort in Tirol to come to see hin 
| on urgent business. Reluctantly I left my quiet corner in the moun- 

tains of Pusterthal, and arrived at Constantinople; I was told that 
| his Majesty wanted to send me to London in order to persuade the fugi- 
| tive member of the imperial family to return home under the promise 
of full pardon, but whilst on my way to the Bosphorus the Sultan 

changed his mind, owing to the whisperings of Izzet Pasha, my 
declared enemy, and so I had to return re infecta in the midst of a 
sultry summer. Feeling myself safe under the shelter of respect for 
greater age and learning, acknowledged by him, I ventured one day 
to remonstrate against this imperial habit and quoted the Persian verse : 


5 


Kurbi shahan ateshi-suzan buved 


e 


(i.e. Tho proximity of kings burns like fire), 


upon which he smilingly said ‘ Yes, but sometimes it warms also.’ 
Well, he accorded to me more liberties than to many other r 
in his entourage, but I never felt safe from the caprices ote a | 
nature. In the beginning he really intended to pub me 1m ® a | 
position if I would settle down permanently on the Bose | 
made allusions to it, promising me all kind of wealth and em | 
I might have become an ambassador and even a Minister, ae ont 
seen through his character, I never had the slightest dery P 
his service and contented myself with the title of a ae not fail 
I must not omit to mention that firmness of characte? oe 8 
to influence him under certain circumstances. Surey@ Bal at 
Secretary, and decidedly the most honest and labora 
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pad the courage to oppose his Imperial command. After having 

gix times at Yildiz washout being received, the Sultan sent late in 
yening a message saying : Reshid Efendi (my Turkish name) and 

the e re to come to the palace at eight o’clock in the morning.’ ‘No!’ ` 


‘I shall not come, I am not his dog, nor is Reshid Efendi.’ 


r strange to say, these bes although remitted to the Sultan, had no 
‘i nef consequence for the URNS for he had to disregard the offence. 
at | [dare say his constant fear and distrust alienated from him his best 
Ñ | priends and most reliable supporters. Th fact he had no friends at all, 
al not even amongst those uneducated, ignorant and fanatic men whom 
a- he raised to high position and upon whose gratitude he relied. In 
se reviewing the list of his chamberlains, private servants, high and low 
er Court 0 fficials, we shall be surprised to find amongst them mostly men of 
nd ynknown origin, or of non-Turkish nationality, such as Arabs, Kurds, 
ve Bosniaks, and Albanians, for the simple reason that he thought these 
ng non-Turkish men, feeling themselves strangers in a Turkish milieu, 
ht | | would be more attached to his person. With reference to these nearest 
of attendants he said to me one day, * You see, I do not give particular 
he importance to high birth or wealth, I have always given preference to 
1a8 mental superiority, and I have chosen my chamberlains out of the 
im ranks of the best students in the college or from amongst these young 
m- men whose achievements have appealed to me.’ In fact, the younger 
at | | generation of Court officials were all of the said category. The 
gi- chamberlain Emin Bey, a Caucasian, wrote a book on Central Asia; 
ise Arif, Bekir and Sadik were known as capital stylists and perfect 
an |! French students, and in a similar way he enlisted in the ranks of his 
my numerous secretaries all young people of certain merits irrespective of 
fa their origin and exterior. Originally he tried to follow the same 
for principle in the appointment of the high functionaries, but he was 
lay powerless in the face of the old system sanctioned by time and custom ;- 
Se: he fully knew the weakness of such men and often complained to me 
that he was the involuntary victim of an unreasonable usage. How 
|| itcame about that, in spite of his firm will, he had reposed temporary 
|| confidence in a number of uneducated, illiterate and common men has 
| remained quite a riddle to me. Such was his relation to the stupid and 
ple | fanatic Hadji Ali Bey, mentioned before, who had an unlimited 
a | Influence upon the Sultan, and who always acted as his chief adviser. 
igh | Ofthe same.category was the well-known Sheikh Ebul-Huda, an Arab 
te | molla of dark origin and of a very dubious character. He acted as a 
liy. | ‘eligious adviser, but much more as an expounder of occult sciences ; 
mg | hence the general belief prevailing in Turkish circles that the Sheikh 
4 Was formerly an Arab gipsy, who succeeded in ensnaring the Sultan 
ial rough his conjuring tricks. Arabs and Circassians were always pre- 
st “ted by him as more faithful and more humble than the Turks ; hence 
io Predilection for Izzet, Ebul-Huda, and Emin Efendi,but I dare say 


© was mistaken, for the Turk is the most reliable amongst all Asiatics 
Vor. LXV—No, 388 3U 
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Sultan was the famous Huti ga, minig official capacit a Tound th 

‘Robes, but in reality the most intimate confidant of she of Ke 
spite of his Turkish origin. I had a rather curious adventy, Sul an, k 
worthy. One day, whilst walking with the Sultan a nee With thig 
saw this man approaching his Majesty » and looking Sis, Sarden, | 
I recognised in him the servant of Mahmud Nedim Pash In his face 
Grand Vizier, distinguished by his Russian sympathies. > Ormerly 

nickname Nedimof, in whose house in Bebek I acte d na hence his 

teacher of French to his son-in-law, Rifat Bey. In anne Merly ag A 

former servant somewhat boldly, I noticed a perplexity ote said 

but still morc remarkable was the blushing of the Sultan a face, 
me whether I knew his favourite man before. ‘ Of oon asked 

‘Lutfi was a servant in the house of Mahmud Nedim Pai Said I 
often cleaned my boots——.’ Tableau ! The most intima 

His Majesty a shoeblack by origin ; but thie-intermeggo di 

concert Abdul Hamid, for Lutfi went on in his delicate se 

the end of his life. Such is the Hast, and such are Oriental 

! so much gifted ! 

i It is nevertheless preposterous to assume that with all his praise- 

| worthy choice of his servants he fully trusted to his own Creatures 

No! No sooner did he notice some intimacy between any of to, 
when he at once decided to estrange them and to make them enemies, 
One day he said to me, ‘What have you done to Sureya Pasha (his 
first Secretary for many years, and one of my best friends in the 
palace), that he constantly is bent upon calumniating and accusing you 
of misdeeds, to which, of course, I shall never give credit?’ Although 
I had at once penetrated his devilish device, I feigned astonishment, 
and when I related the matter to Sureya, he grew wild and said, ‘ That 

is just like him, his wicked soul is exasperated in discovering two 

friendly-disposed men. Allah will not withhold from him the due 
punishment.’ The use of this language on the part of a servant of the 

i padishah may well cause surprise, but it must be remembered that 

‘Sureya Pasha, the possessor of all the secrets of the Sultan and the 
iain executor of his will, was fully conscious of the gravity of his 
position, and had more than once dared to oppose his Imperial ns 
With a rigid autocrat like Sultan Abdul Hamid, in whose eyes a 
Sublime Porte sank down to the level of an instrument, the ae 
the First Secretary (Bash Kitabet) was the real centre of the re Pi 
stration of the whole Empire. I used to spend hours m this : he 
an idle spectator, where I met all the great men of the coun 7 sly 
excepting the Grand Vizier and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Sue 1 a 
or never accorded a personal reception, and everything was Cert a 
to him through his First Secretary. With this man he was 12 one 
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correspondence, carried on through chamberlains n ee Jette, 
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‘ously folded and sealed, which the secretary had to destroy or 
apo Hot having read their contents. Only once or twice I succeeded 
urn i 


ing the attention of the secretary, getting short specimens of the 
mer | handwriting. The scenes I witnessed in this Chief Secre- 
mpe”? ill be ever memorable to me. Here I met the representatives 
different nationalities and Churches of the Empire. Bishops 
% - Sheikhs, Patriarch and Koreishits from Mecca, the Khakham- 
= and the envoy of the Pope, all sat here in friendly intercourse, 
ae watching the door by which the Sultan’s messenger entered 
E asmodically listening at the announcement of the Pasha. Even 
a aot of life and death was communicated here to the culprits, 
GA most appalling was the scene I witnessed once late after midnight, 
Ery the poor delinquent threw himself down at the feet of Sureya, 
be ing and wailing in a most heartrending way, but to no avail, for the 
ie sentence was sealed. The unfortunate victim had to be dragged 
by the servants. 

or Chiet Secretariate served also as a medium of intercourse 
between the members of the diplomatic circle and the Sultan. Th- 
frst dragomans of the different embassies had free access ; they went 
straight to Sureya, sat down next to him, and, as the room was mostly 
full of visitors, they bent their heads to his ear and arranged their > 
affairs whispering. One day it happened that the French Attache 
Militaire just called when I was present, and, taking me for a genuine 
old Turkish gentleman, he reported quite freely about his experiences 
during his trip in Asia Minor, where he was sent by his Government. 
‘Please to report to His Majesty,’ said the French officer, ‘ that the 
English have got an eye on Alexandrette and that their intrigues are 
extending far into the interior. Attention would be most recommend- 
able.’ As the Pasha always looked at me, the Frenchman got restless, 
when ultimately the spell was broken by the Pasha’s saying “ Monsieur 
le Capitaine, you evidently do not know my friend who sits there. 
It is Professor Vambéry, the guest of the Sultan.’ The perplexity of 
the Frenchman can be easily imagined, he changed all kind of colours, 
and I am sure another time he will be more careful in delivering his 
report. A similar adventure I had with Baron T—, of the German 
embassy, but the shrewd Levantine was more cautious and dropped 
his loud conversation at once. A 

Invested with an office of such importance, Sureya Pasha was 
by no means the loom in the hand of his master, for he used to remon- ` 
strate, and I know cases where the Sultan had to give in. Sureya 
Pasha began his arduous work at nine o’clock in the morning, reirmg 
from it only one or two hours after midnight, interrupting his gigantıc 
task for the two meals and five times daily prayer, preceded by a 


Teligious ablution. No wonder that this man, who was besides a stout 


eater, died of aneurism at an early age, which gave rise to the rumour 


that the Sultan had poisoned him ; this, however, is a false aoe 
3u2 
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Sureya Pasha, whom I knew in 1857 as a kiatib ( 
hearted man, differing very often in political 
‘ questions from his master, particularly since the ] 
‘ear to Izzet, the instigator of the Armenian m 
i which Sureya strongly demurred. Before Sure 
had two secretaries, one Küchük Said, later Grang Vizier, aa Sultan 
Efendi, a clever young man, who died a premature desl Rashiq 
scoretary, Tahsin Pasha, the son-in-law of my former i 8 last 
creature of Lutfi Aga, but, lacking all notoriety, he remained 
representative of the old Turkish Efendi class, ignorant te 
but grasping and corruptible in the extreme, 
The Cour officer of importance next to the Firgt Secret 
: the Sultan’s First Interpreter, w f ary Į found 
in the person of t erpreter, who acted also as I 
ducteur des Ambassadeurs. In my time it was Munir Pasha bee 
of elegant manners and a kind heart. His office was not a light Man 
Besides serving as interpreter in most important diplomatic z one, 
tions, he had to stand on the right hand of the Sultan during the a 
parties given to foreign visitors, and as the imperial host used to mae 
y to his neighbour at the table and to pay flattering compliments to the 
European ladies present, the translator had constantly to turn from 
o right to left, and the patient skill and readiness the Pasha exhibited 
on such occasions were worthy of admiration. After the demise of 
Munir Pasha the office of the Grand Maître des Cérémonies went over 
to Ibrahim Pasha, a kind-hearted gentleman of the old Turkish school, 
and after the death of the latter, one Galil Pasha, a clever and well- 
educated young gentleman, was invested with the not enviable position 
of First Interpreter to His Majesty. At some private interviews I had 
to serve in the same capacity, and Prince M——,, the Greek envoy, 
appeared much astonished at the confidence the Sultan had shown 
me. The office of an interpreter was at all events a delicate one, for 
the Sultan had a smattering of French, and he was always restless, 
fearing that his Turkish sentences had not been duly rendered. A not 
less important part was played in the household of the Sultan by the 
Kizlar Agasi (i.e. the Chief Eunuch), called also out of po 
Dar es Seadet esh-Sherife Agasi (viz. the master of the noble house ‘ 
happiness), formerly Yaver Aga, and later on a certain Abang l 
name, both most horrible looking creatures, whom I happened ; i 
personally, and who, on my first meeting them, reminded me ; 7 pi 
title Altesse is due to them, and that their rank is next to a tupi 
Grand Vizier. The conversation with these illiterate an d on 
people was most disgusting to me, and they not only pee at this 
title but also a corresponding treatment. In oont ' 
queer dignitary of the palace, I may mention that Sultan 
was not at all so fervently attached to the imperi 
supposed. 
If my intercourse with the Sultan did no 
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for I had to be careful of his whims and freaks, the association 
Court officers was certainly the most unpleasant task I had 

erfor Whilst the educated and semi-Europeanised portion 
them were extremely jealous at my position, the ignorant and 

a ucated were all my enemies, suspecting in me a Giaur who had 
up d their master, and who, assisted by the Shaitan, had appro- 
Mohammedan learning. To the former class belonged the 
Izzet Pasha, the Second Secretary of the Sultan, my and every 


ş life, 
: h the 
form. 


a ous 
ne asopean’s most inveterate DES and who was regarded as the chief 
le, „dviser of Abdul Hamid. The ways and means which brought this 
man to the palace are not generally known, much less the art with which 
nd he succeeded in enticing the suspicious ruler, to whom he’was evidently 
fo- guperior in cunning ruse and all kinds of lies and treachery. I have 
an seen a portion of the letter which he had addressed to the Sultan, 
ie full of denunciations of the leading statesmen and of confessions of 
Ía- his own loyalty, patriotism and Moslem zeal. He produced even proofs 
x of sedition against a leading minister (of course, forged) and, assisted 
z by his countryman, the Sheik Ebul Huda, he succeeded in ensnaring 
in the distrustful ruler and in becoming his chief adviser. Izzet and the 
k aforesaid sheikh have been the chief cause of the Sultan’s anti-European — 
of feelings. Suffice to say that Izzet persecuted me from the very 
a moment that he entered the palace, and he made no secret of it, for 
Al he used to dart at me furious looks of anger and hatred, and he made 
aL it known to me that I should ‘no longer continue to make the palace 
a unsafe and beguile the Padishah. Poor, innocent Sultan; he 
il certainly was an easy prey to the seducer! Izzet having made up 
y his mind to exclude every non-Mohammedan from intercourse with 
i the Sultan had an easy task to put me aside, since the representative 
a of a foreign great Power, suspecting in me a secret agent of his rivals, 
n had a similar object in view. Sultan Abdul Hamid noticing that 
a he could not make me a willing instrument in his hands, and that 
he I was disliked by his friend in Europe, readily gave up his plans of 
had winning me over entirely to his interests, and without betraying 
“ot his displeasure our relations grew gradually colder, until I ceased 
by visiting Constantinople and his palace. f 
ow A. VAMBERY. 
he The University, Budapest. 
ne (To be continued.) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLICp oom 


Meroriess contempt is poured on anyone who can be iji 
of the brewers by many of the Temperance party. Rog mal 
then, will they consider me unworthy of credence, for ieee More, 
director of a brewery! And yet one would imagine te ‘ a8 a 
would have sufficient knowledge of the trade in beer to en title DER 
write about it. In the case of any other business which it ig oe to 
to aflect by legislation, those engaged in it are considered neon 
qualified to express their views on the subject. ny 
o Of course the question of the future of the public-house js nee 
important to us than to anyone. We are told by some temperance 
writers that all we care about is to sell as much alcohol as possible 
regardless of the degradation of our fellow-men. But since the Act 
of 1904 provided that licences should only be taken away (without 
compensation) for misconduct, the fact that anything that will reduce 
drunkenness, and improve the status of the public-house, is directly 
to our pecuniary advantage is more obvious than ever. I think 
. there is little doubt that the present state of the public-house is in 
various ways unsatisfactory to all concerned. And also I am confident 
‘that it is in the improvement of the public-house that one of the most 
important advances of temperance will lie. This improvement should 
be both in the form of the structure and also in the entertainment , 


leq a frien d 


In his speech at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on the 25th of 
June 1908, Mr. Balfour said : 


; : ‘lati t 
T have sometimes doubted whether, in the long series of legislative enac 


ments connected with the sale of alcohol in this country, we have not Ee: 
d everybody 


to enjoy 
er, hearing 


desires to consume alcohol, even in the utmost moderation, you ghe,police snd 
part compel him to go to a-house in which you have forbidden, by d aa drink! 
other regulations, any thing to take place except the bare sale of f00 
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i$ is often said that the main obstacle to reform lies in the fact 
that nearly all a D ‘ pe sor a that consequently no improve- 

ent can be made. ace of it this 18 most Improbable. An 
W ovement to a house should make it more fit to serve its end: 
in so more valuable. The better it meets the real needs of fs 
a lation the better for all concerned. It is true that there has been 
ittie improvement in a last fifty years. The habits and customs 
of the population have largely changed, but the public-house remains 

a much larger extent than should be the case the mere drinking- 
shop of many years ago. — But if one asks the reason of this strange and 
im ortant phenomenon, it is to be found not so much in any want of 
rogressiveness; or moving with the times, on the part of the trade as’ 
in the fact that licensing benches control absolutely every change of 
any kind, either in the fabric of the house or in what is permitted to 
its users. The public-house has been regarded too often as an evil— 
necessary indeed, but to be kept as unattractive as possible. So it 
ig rare that any enlargement is permitted, and games such as even 
chess or draughts are frequently forbidden, billiards only being, 
apparently, considered a moral game; music usually is taboo; in 
fact nothing is left in many cases but drinking. This is a policy with 
which on every ground I profoundly disagree. I do not believe that» 
it makes for temperance in the people, and I believe it to be an inter- 
ference with liberties and rights which would need a very strong and 
clearly proved reason to justify. 

I propose to discuss first what a tied house is, and then, having 
stated the present situation, to consider in what direction improve- 
ments may lie. I hope to give reasons for thinking that a new type 
of house more suited to present needs would be of public benefit. Of 
course it is necessary that the new type of house should pay its owners. 
You cannot hope for any great change unless philanthropy goes with 
5 per cent. But holding, as I do, that there is nothing that pays 
owners of public-houses so well as true temperance, I do not think 
Wo it should be impossible to suggest great improvements which will | 
| come about by the working of the laws of commercial profit, if liberty 
| can be allowed to owners to experiment. 
| First as to tied houses. Though everyone talks glibly about it, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But 


I doubt if everyone understands exactly what a tied house is. Any- 


t- 

S way, a short definition: will not be out of place. A tied house is a 
: |  public-house whose licensee has entered into an agreement with a ` 
g | a or brewery company, by way of tenancy or by way of loan, or 
y | oth, which contains among its covenants one providing that the 
<a | licensee shall buy certain articles exclusively from the brewery. These 
wee | articles, of course, invariably include malt liquors (though even in 


regard to them a latitude is allowed in respect to the stocking of one 


ee | This may, I imagine, be supposed to be one reason for some of the present 


E. Budget proposals. 
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or two world-famed brands). In the cage of Tord 
usually represents the extent of the ‘ tie.’ But a « His ho 
. wines and spirits, &c., 18 not uncommon in various pay 
‘In such cases the licensee buys these other articles alg 
` the brewery company. i The tie extends for as long 
remains in force ; that 1s to say, in the case of a 
operates during the whole of the licensee’s tenancy ; whe ement i 
ment is merely by way of loan, the licensee can get rid of Tet N 
off the loan. To this definition should be added a y RE by Paying 
managed house, which is often confused with the tied ae to th 
in reality quite distinct. These managed houses are c Use buti 
great Northern and Midland towns. There the licensee ig P in the 
working on his own account for a profit, but a servant of Bop tenant 
company in receipt of a salary as manager, just like a branch 
of a bank or the manager of a branch shop of a bi Manager 


F s y g boot St 
often has no interest in the sales of beer or spirits, but A 


ts oft $ 
0 from 
N as the 
tenang 


weekly salary, and gets a percentage on food, aerated Water Sy a a 

which he may sell. » tea, &o,, 
Now how did this tied-house system arise ? Historically it po 

> WU goes 


back much further than is commonly supposed. The Teport of 
House of Commons Select Committee issued in 1818 declared ha 
: : é at 
‘nearly one-half of the victualling houses in the Metropolis, and more 
in the country, are held by brewers.’ But later there appears to 
have been a period in which the free house was much more in evidence; 
and this development of the free house must be connected with the 
policy which began with the Duke of Wellington’s Act of 1830, under 
which beer-houses were encouraged. Practically, anyone could 
obtain a licence (only an excise licence was needed) if he paid the 
fees, had premises of sufficient rateable value, and was a man of good 
character. This policy, though checked somewhat soon after the 
start, really remained in force until 1869, during which period the 
number of licensed houses increased very considerably. For not only 
beer licences but full licences were comparatively easy to obtain 
during this period; some magistrates, indeed, preferring to grant 
full licences rather than beer-house licences, because of the better-cass 
premises in which full licences were usually housed. So freely were 
licences granted that it became not uncommon to see two next a 
to each other. Now that had an adverse influence upon the i 
house system. Let me illustrate how it worked by a quotation a 
a speech by Mr. Henry Mitchell, the chairman of Messrs. Mitche 
Butlers Brewery, at the last annual meeting of that company: 


stood that 

Under such conditions [said Mr. Mitchell] it will be readily oes at 

no incentive at that time existed for brewery firms to become poet can enter th? 
house property. People with comparatively small capital coul i at this tim 
trade as possessors of public-houses. In Birmingham and beer va 
there was comparatively no ‘tied trade’ and certainly 20 ™ g 


t 
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ormous number of licences created by the Act of 1830 thus prevented 
he en iy value attaching itself to licensed houses. In'1867 Henry Mitch tz 
pon OP?” Mitchells and Butlers) were the owners of only one abe se : 
pea no“ tio’ or G loan ” on any other public-house. In 1869 tho dadian 
an a peer-house licences was placed in the hands of the magistrates. R 
gern in licensing (for all classes of houses) then commenced, od soon efie tad 
trioti od rise in values. Simultaneously with this further restriction took 
n ma ased stringency of magisterial regulations, and also a mo 
places olice supervision commenced. These difficulties and the E, 
i onsibilities of publicans, with higher values obtainable for their houses 
re ee to the restriction adopted in licensing, induced many publicans and owners 
owi i with houses which they had formerly acquired on comparatively oe 
to p° they found that they could sell at what was then regarded as n AA 
These changes began to force the hands of wholesale traders, who 
asons often found their customers changed to a The 
icensing and the competition to retain and secure business caused 
cach further advances in values that eventually the class of buyers with formerly 
sufficient capital to secure houses for themselves were now compelled to apply to 
" holesale traders for the necessary financial aid to enter the business; and 
brewers, tO protect their own interests, were likewise impelled to invest addi- 
fonal capital, conjointly with their customers, in order to maintain the sales 
af beers they were producing. Naturally the customer was willing, and agreed 
his beers from those who risked their capital jointly with his own 
in the undertaking by which he had to earn his living. Apart from brewing, 
capital is applied in the same manner by other traders, and no unwillingness 
is found, and no objection raised, to such arrangements on fair terms. : 


1909 


to purchase 


In London the modern, or second, development of tied houses 
was of rather later date than in the country. Up to 1880 there were 
practically no tied houses in London, the system prevailing in the 
early years of the nineteenth century having practically vanished. 
The covenant to deal with a particular brewer was unknown to London 
tenants, as was also any management on behalf of a brewer or distiller, 
except in the ordinary way when a mortgagee was in possession. But 
in the early "eighties competition set in, being stimulated by the Beer 
Duty Act of 1880, and by the commercial conditions then prevailing 
in the trade. It was, however, some years later before tied began 
to supersede free houses. For example, one of the biggest owners of 
tied houses in London to-day is the amalgamated brewery company 
known as Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. But in 1888 Mr. Cosmo Bonsor 
stated in the House of Commons that 80 per cent. of Combe & Co.'s 
customers were free. The practice in London about that time was a 
free market in public-houses. The publicans were men of means, 
though they also borrowed capital necessary to their business from _ 
their brewers, their distillers, or from their friends. If there was a 
mortgage, it did not contain a covenant to deal. The custom of the 
trade was that if brewer A supplied beer to a house at which brewer B 
had an account, A became liable for that account, whether it was on 
Security or only for goods supplied. This system. of course, tended 
to keep the trade in the same brewer's hands. About 1885 one of 
the London brewers broke away from the custom and commenced 
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buying reversions, &e., of public-houses, Mone Ww 
large insurance companies began to lend on me 
The publicans naturally took advanta, 


as 
SS chea 
. ttgage 
premises. 


; a 
old-fashioned London brewers found that the channels : 
they supplied the public were being rapidly oloseq, + wt which 
to lose their trade or enter into competition for th ey haq cithe 
houses ; and they adopted the latter course. ç Purchase i 

The above is an outline of the origin of the 
system. The economic origin 1s clear: it is the p 
Whether the restriction of public-houses be wise or not fr 
of view of temperance, it has been the manifest cause of aay "Re Doing 
system. The more the State restricts the number of pune 
chief outlets of the brewery’s products, the more necessar Ra the 
for brewers to secure a proportion of these restricted otek ae 
wise their businesses might go to pieces for lack of channel ) other 
tribution. Nothing, therefore, could be more illogical than ae of dis. 
policy of the Government and the Teetotal party. They Be 
houses, and at the same time propose further restrictions in ati 
houses, though restriction is the very thing which fosters na a 
house, making it an economic necessity to the brewing trade Th 
promoters of the Licensing Bill said that the tied house was i am 
and they must legislate to get rid of it; the legislation they mies 

was to destroy at least a third of the number of the houses still left- 
that is to say, to accentuate the very thing which produces tied 
houses. 

But is the tied house such a curse? Let us examine the leading 
arguments against it. And I think I shall exhaust them if I classify 
them under the headings of the following assertions: (1) That the tied- 
house system is a menace to the State by placing enormous political 
power in the hands of brewers ; (2) that it is a menace to temperance 
by inducing undue pushing of the sale of drink; (3) that it means 
bad liquor; (4) that the system implies the enslavement of the 
publican. 

As to the first assertion, I can say confidently that it has no firmer 
basis than the notion in the minds of Liberal politicians that brewers 
are Conservatives, who give valuable support to the Conservative 
party, coerce their tenants into giving the same support, and TA 
their houses into Tory committee-rooms. And is that, in simple ma 
a sound basis? One would almost think, when Liberals talk of r 
Conservatism of brewers, that such names as Whitbread and a 

were unknown to the Liberal party, not to mention other Eo 
brewers who have been active Liberals. The notion that Con enpa 
brewers coerce their tenants is merely foolish. The ballo cae 
that is sufficient answer. But this further considers aseolog) 
added : the more the publican becomes, in the elegant pir 
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‘ slave of the brewer,’ the less likely i 

oadjcals, the $ ERS ess likely is he to feel th 
d ep ae wrapped up with those of the brewers. The more A 
pis i „o become a man without capital of his own, ora salaried manager 

o 


ender 
of other £ p 
i entical wl 


nir 
to turn ; z TES 
o use this argument credit us who are owners of public-houses with 


the possession of e pushes acumen? Why should we, more 

ther commercial men, try to frighten away custom by forcing 
table opinions down throats of customers? Tn point of fact 
ve don’t do it. The public-house is the resort of men of all parties, 
and the publican knows it, and acts on that knowledge with the same 
gircumspection which is agen by everyone else who has business 
dealings with men of varied opinions. 

If brewers had in the past the immense power they are credited 
vith, would they tamely have submitted to taxation which frequently 
amounts to 20 or 30 per cent. on their ordinary shares, when the 
average dividend paid on the ordinary shares of all breweries last year 
was under 5 per cent. % And this in addition to the enormous sums the 
trade pays in rates, assessments on public-houses being in many places 
about three times as high as on other businesses. Would they also have 
submitted to the increased restrictions of late years—restrictions which 
we do not by any means believe invariably make for temperance ? 
It must be remembered that, as far as these restrictions fulfil the 
expectations of their originators, they can be expressed in terms of 
money by the trade. In some cases they may be for the public good, 
in others we think they are mistaken ; but wherever they limit the 
sales they partake of the nature of an extra tax. 

The assertion that the tied-house system is a menace to temperance, 
because under it the sale of drink is unduly pushed, is as baseless an 
argument as that which we have just discussed. It can only be used 
by persons who have no knowledge of the inside of a public-house. 
Such reformers appear to think that the bar of a public-house is like 
the counter of a draper’s shop—that customers have drink pressed upon 
them, and when they have finished a pint of beer are entreated to try 
a glass of whisky. A customer asks for what he wants; if he is sober 
he is served; and for the rest the barman or barmaid remains a 
passive and indifferent spectator. This applies equally to free and to 
tied houses. Of course brewery companies like tenants who increase 
the trade of their houses; but how is the trade increased ? For the 
most part such increase comes of its own accord. Where it is owing 
to the licensee’s own exertions, it is simply because the licensee keeps 
his place well appointed, sells good drink, and serves it In an agreeable 
Manner—that is to say, attends to the fulfilment of the proper social 
function of a public-house. Even enemies of public-houses will 
admit that those concerned in the business are deserving of praise 


than O 
ynpala 
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rather than of censure when they give the public decent. ung 

tion, cleanliness, courtesy, and good liquor, Tn yo an Accommo 
‘ 3 i . : 50 Tap 

‘house system increases the custom of the tied house į T 88 the te 


‘ by these means only. If by pushing the sale of dee and fi 
pressing of drink on men who have already h d 
that such a system 1s encouraged by the ow 
palpably absurd. To serve a drunken m 


and therewith the capital which the bre 


ad enou eant 4 


7 y compan 2 0 
at stake would be the last sort of public-house owner ia Capita] 
} an 


such a malpractice. And there is this further consideratiog . Courage 


over the licensed victualler must be more complete in the tied Control 
the free house. For the tied tenant has not only his own E than in 
ne 


reputation at stake, and is under the inspection of the police y and 
with the free, but he is also constantly under the inspection of equally 
from the brewery company. oficials 
Now as to the third assertion, that the tied-house system mean 
bad liquor. That inferior beer is sometimes sold in tied houses I vil 
not attempt to deny. Beer is a commodity which can easily h 
spoiled in the handling; and from improper treatment, mo 
appliances, weather conditions, and so forth, it sometimes happens 
that beer which leaves the brewery in excellent condition does not 
reach the consumer in the like state. That is often the explanation 
of bad beer in tied houses. I also admit that beer of inferior quality 
does sometimes leave a brewery for the tied house. That is to say 
that there are black sheep in every flock. But their sphere of opera: 
tions is practically confined to a comparatively few small country 
places, where the public-houses are so few that one brewer can get a 
monopoly—a danger which the Licensing Bill, with its proposed 
wholesale reductions of licences, tended to increase. A brewery 
company advertises conspicuously on tied houses that its beer is sold 
there. That brewers generally should make a practice of advertising 
their own bad wares is simply contrary to common-sense. Nor does 
it impute much common-sense to brewers to suppose that they would 
knowingly sell bad beer. A man is not forced to drink, and in most 
places, if the beer at one house does not suit him, he has easy access 
to another house. Trade leaves the house where inferior beer 38 a 
Having endeavoured to°enlist the varying sy mpathies the 
Liberal politicians, the temperance reformer, and the ana ani 
enemies of the tied house finally address an appeal to the tied can 
himself. It is a curious appeal. They tell him that he is ae “it 
which at any rate is not complimentary, and so one We Jast yea" 
particularly well calculated to evoke a warm welcome; 95 ® of t 
by-elections have proved, in spite of the sporadic acti 
bogus institution, the Tied Tenants’ Defence League: 
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ny more true than it is complimentary ? If for value received 
Beis into an agreement in which I covenant with the seller of a 
je dity that so long as the agreement lasts I will buy from him 


| y 

te OF 41 need le conne paa he sells, does that convert me 
the into & save? +82 hair: a ; 8 a £ a firm of solicitors from whom 
jon z accepts 2 genera retainer ? a A iterary man who agrees to con- 
i fne his contributions on a particular subject to a particular news- 
ce, aper 2 slave to the proprietor of that paper? Is an actor or music- 
180, hall artist who agrees to perform at one theatre or set of music-halls, 
sof and not at others, during the term of an agreement a slave to the 
ital sroprietors of those places of entertainment ? Again, how many of 
age the teetotalers and Radical politicians who are now denouncing tied- 
rol house ‘ slavery ’ themselves employ managers, clerks, workmen, or 
Lin domestic servants, whose exclusive services they retain? Are there 
nd any who don’t ? Would even | Sir Thomas Whittaker allow the 
ily officials of his insurance institution to spend half their time in for- 
lals warding the interests of some rival institution? The term ‘slave’ 

as applied to tied-house tenants is as foolish as it is offensive. 

ans I think I have examined in as much detail as the arguments 
vil themselves demand the case against the tied house, and incidentally 
he ‘have shown that there is a case for the tied house, and that under 
an these four heads which I have examined are to be found the argu- 
ens ments which are being used in the current discussions. Yet there is 
not an objection which might be urged against the tied-house system, and 
ion which would not be altogether invalid. It is, however, an objection 
ity which, so far as my reading informs me, is never advanced. I mean 
aol} the objection of the individualist—the objection that when the tied- 
a house system is carried to the management point it impinges on the 
try economic freedom of the individual, and substitutes a big capitalist 
be organisation for a number of small independent men. If the tied- 
sed house system were attacked from that point of view I could under- 
ay stand some weight being given to the cry. But it is not, and for 
old this reason—the substitution of the big company for the small man is 
mg not confined to the public-house trade ; it exists all through industrial 
n society ; it applies to ‘ A. B. C. shops as much as to managed public- 
i houses. But, indeed, one need not cite instances, for it is a universal 
a r aomenon, Why, then, should anyone expect that the public- 
Jd. ouse trade should, practically alone of all trades, be exempt ? More 
iH particularly, why should one expect this when, by an artificial policy 
i k State restriction of public-houses, as well as by State demands for 
int eavy expenditure, and State-made risks in the conduct of the business, 
a Special efforts have been put forth to force this ordinary development 
di us retail business upon the public-house industry ? ; The existing 
1s economic phrase is industrial organisation throughs joint-stock cor 
pe y pen We may regret the disappearance of the independent artisan 
je nd of the small shopkeeper, but it is futile to abuse those controlling 
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the modern. organisation, whether they be Public-h 
ners, cocoa manufacturers, or newspaper $ 


as S ; 
is desirable, and the present policy of ever-increa 


taxation should be followed till public-houses Cease to ex: 
we do not adopt that view, let US proceed to dison oak But i 
purpose they may fulfil in the social organisation. at useful 
There are two classes of customers in a house w 
be separated in considering the problem, though in p 
building has often to cater for both. 
There is, first, the regular habitué, and, secondly, the pass 
The regular habitué is the man who comes in most days, E r 
evening. Very large classes of our population live inade a 
housed ; there are thousands of families in one or two or fie ida 
« apiece. If the man or the wife wishes to meet a friend, or to A 
a little quiet, it is not possible to do so in their homes. They need 
some place to meet in where they can enjoy the elementary luxuries 
of fire, light, and space, and where they can read the paper, 
or write a letter. And this is no unreasonable wish. It is 
obviously not one for the State to try to curb. Rather it is to be 
encouraged. The more intelligent and educated people are, the more 
interests they have in life, and the more necessary does such accom- 
modation become. And it would appear wise to give them not only 
light and warmth, but such other relaxation and amusements as they 
may wish, as far as practicable. Games, music, dramatic performances, 
&c., may well be useful.. This has been tried with great success m 
Denmark and in other countries. The club movement shows clearly 
that such accommodation is much appreciated. There is perhaps no 
better solution of this side of the problem existent at the present time 
than the first-class workman’s club. Clubs vary, of course, indefinitely 
in their tone and usefulness. In some the feeling against excess a 
use of alcoholic liquor is so strong that drunkenness means pi n 
There can be nothing that would make better for self-restram A 
such a public opinion. And I think that the existence o in 
sentiment may fairly be looked for, as the drunken man or set 
is noisy and a nuisance, and not wanted by either publican oF SF , 
A criticism on this idea has been put to me in this vi inp 
we quite see thet a club of some kind is wanted, espec’# T ou 
districts, but we do not wish to encourage it in the public-ho ft oo no 
there is such risk of intoxication and. where the surroun 
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ak wish.’ If you could reconstitute human nature, and 
Preah, it might seem to some wise to eliminate the desire for 
But we must take facts as they are, and choose deliberately 
et oa. Either a public-house should be made, as Mr. Lloyd George 
out 16° his Budget speech, ‘ an establishment which lives and thrives 


hol. 


p " P 3 ng ond pp 1 pce strive to make it, what 
rag] {om confident o : batts s habitucs want, viz. a comfortable 
ised jub for rest and Te TA A ee 
nent : For the other e of passerine g problem presents itself. 
and ie present type of a E his needs in a way, but the Con- 
Ut if sjnental café form mig t in some places be better. 
efl What, then, would the ideal house be? I think the ideal house 
ould be large ; that the owner should be encouraged, not discouraged, 
lly to enlarge it, since there is as a general rule less drunkenness in a large 
ame house than mn a small one, and this partly because you have a greater 
pressure of public opinion, and partly because the more important 
by, the house the better the class of publican that can be secured. It 
the should be as spacious as possible, with plenty of light and air. It 
tely should, where possible, contain rooms where people can talk, and see 
oms their friends in as much comfort as may be. Where any open-air 
tave space is available, the licensee should surely be encouraged to use it, 
reed and not forbidden to do so. There should be as much for the people 
Ines to do besides drinking as possible. Games of all kinds should be 
per, encouraged, and the publican should be allowed to provide music 
t is as may be desired. Singing and entertainments and debates, which 
) be are found to be so popular in clubs, should surely be encouraged. 
nore The aim should be to provide a place of respectable entertainment, 
om- where the wife would go with her husband. Why should we not have in 
only London the sort of place which the Bishop of Birmingham so admired 
hey in Spain? He was there during the great festival of Christmas week, 
ces, and again and again visited the large cafés corresponding to our 
5 in public-houses. There, in a great hall, he could see as many as a 
arly thousand of the working-class people of the city. They were all seated 
5 n0 at tables, and in many cases a man would be accompanied by his wife 
ime - and children. There was music and every kind of refreshment. Some 
tly | of the people were playing games, while others were drinking mild 
the = | beer or coffee, syrups or milk, and all the time there was an immense 
jon. | noise of talking of the most cheerful and happy kind. He never saw 
han | anything in these cafés that was at all disagreeable or unpleasant. 
We | This has developed in the ordinary course of commercial life. The 
nan | trader has been left free, as he is in all other trades, to supply what 
ne i the public demand. It is to be remarked that in most countries the 
‘Sm liberty permitted as to the hours of opening, and as to the type of 
Ds uilding, and: as to the entertainment offered, is very: different indeed 
a om our methods of constant restrictions and magisterial control. 
ae | is, no doubt, why the two systems have worked out so differently. 
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I am very confident that it would be far Wiser ala June 

for temperance if we aimed to make our Public-hougeg pai bye 
‘ and useful, and so le a aoe public opinion against i eeta. 
; ; o decry them and do all that is ) dry e 
-rather than to y t is Possible 4, Tenge 


disreputable and mere drinking-shops, as is at, i ake + 
the ae And here I would venture on a sagrat M only to, ae 
As long as public-houses remain in any form, n tot ch 
always a man of local influence. i If drunkenne 
dreads, as that which may easily cause his ruin, then & he Most 
have really the same interest with regard to drunkane and he 
enlist his help, you will find him often only too Ten STEA 
that is, when you have overcome the prejudice which one to Tespon. 
tion by many clergy have naturally raised in his ming, a Of Vilifin. 
more than one clergyman who has conducted his ne: ave kn 
on these lines, to the very great advantage of all vones ia erance 
If we are to have improved public-houses it will ae site 
other changes. More money will have to be ee J Various 
Consequently licences should not be taken away for merel rt Aes 
offences. Some benches have taken away licences fo 4 ae 
irregularities which the owners were anxious to remedy as a nical 
« they were brought to their notice. In any future legislation it r i 
I think, be of material advantage to licence the man and the fe 
separately. If John Smith of the White Hart misconducts himself 
the house may be shut up. This is illogical. There would be good 
reason to punish John Smith, but none surely to punish the neish. 
bourhood, as is now done, by shutting up the White Hart. It might 
be. wise for benches to have power to punish not the publican only, 
but the superior lessees, or owners, if the house has not been properly 
inspected, perhaps by way of fine; but shutting up a house, pre- 
sumably wanted in the district, is not a satisfactory way of expressing 
their disapproval of the way the house is conducted. The offences 
a publican may commit are terribly numerous. I have before me a 
list of about seventy offences into which a publican may fall, most 


own 
Work 


` of which no one else can commit. , Penalties vary from 1. to complete 


ruin, t.e. forfeiture of licence. Certainly it seems illogical that when 
the publican falls into an offence the men who have used the house, 
perhaps for years, should be penalised by its disappearance. 

I would conclude by repeating that underlying the whole subject 


‘4s the question, Do you wish to improve or to destroy the public 


house? I do not for one moment believe that it is, or ever wil 
be, within practical politics to forbid all forms of the retail = 
of alcoholic liquor, even if such prohibition be held to be the ae 
It remains, then, for sensible temperance reformers to consider ia 
best public-houseg can be improved. I hope I have BEN 
public-houses are wanted, that they can be improved, payee 

tied-house system does not stand in the way. 


Epwyn Barola® 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SALON 


‘Some of these little things are very nice,’ said a lady at the private 
yiew of the Royal Academy, making her way up to Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s picture, a centre of attraction in its usual position in 
Gallery TII. The condescension of the remark applied (perhaps not 
consciously) to the work of one of the most learned and accomplished 
ainters of the day was amusing enough; but it suggested some 
reflections as to size in relation to subject in a picture ; perhaps also it 
might stand for a kind of characterisation of the Academy as con- 
trasted with the Salon, where everything is on so great a scale that the 
collection at Burlington House impresses one, by comparison,-as an 
exhibition of cabinet pictures. A practical measure of the difference 
of scale is furnished by the appearance at the Salon of Mr. Ralph 
Peacock’s fine painting of mountain scenery at last year’s Academy, 
where it looked emphatically a ‘Gallery picture,’ but looks much 
smaller and, it must be admitted, less powerful at the Salon than 
it did at the Academy. Mr. Edgar Bundy’s rather crude piece of 
tragedy, The Sands of Life, which made somewhat of a sensation 
at the Academy, and occupied the centre of a wall, might easily be 
overlooked at the Salon. The excuse (or the necessity) for these 
spacious galleries lies in the encouragement given in France to public 
art—to decorative paintings on a great scale for the embellishment of 
museums and town halls ; such paintings as hardly exist in England, 
and for which the Academy rooms could not aftord space, but which 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the contents of the annual 
Salon. It must be admitted, however, that French artists are some- 
what demoralised, by the knowledge of the great space at their disposal 
at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, into painting a good many pictures on a 
larger scale than their subjects will justify. 
$ For there is a certain fitness of relation between subject and scale 
ina picture. It is a mistake to paint life-size a mere domestic incident 
of no great significance, and in which much of the canvas is occupied 
Y the representation of objects of subordinate interest. There are 
two very clever pictures prominent in the present Academy, Mr. G. 
teourt’s The Tracing, and Mr. Campbell Taylor's Bedtime, which 
certainly do not justify their scale, unless it is replied that they are 
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practically and in intention portrait groups, which w Tun, 
another category. Otherwise they are genre, and A Pub the, 
` might very well have been painted half the size a ae is in i in 
- court’s picture, with the lady standing against the ee i pa 
and turning her head to look down at her children, is ą of th y 


there is an ease and grace of line about the pr 
children are charming ; but these qualities might have p ® and the 
well presented on a smaller expanse of canvas. T e 


a little— ; f 
2 In small proportions we just beautie 


3 ‘ S see, 
And in small frames pictures may p 


erfect be, 

And it ig not only a question of the significance of the 
of the value of the objects painted and the degree in wh 
worth elaboration. Sir L. Alma-Tadema prefers to paint are 
scale, but his ‘little’ picture of this year, the interior af "a smal] 
bath, would very well have borne to be painted on a LA Roman 
There are two nude figures (or as much of them as is seen i Scale, 
water) in the foreground, and other figures in the besutifal ¢ the 
costume, and details of Roman architecture; all these are i 
worth painting on a large scale than modern dresses and carpe 
furniture. 

There is no great picture in this year’s Academy, no predominating 
work which is admittedly the picture of the year. This is so far i 
loss ; but, taken as a whole, it is an interesting exhibition, above the 
average—at least as far as the pictures are concerned. There is some 
interest in the fact that one or two artists have broken new ground, 
Mr. David Murray surprises us by a sea—and a very good one, broad 
and free in style and excellent in drawing—a ‘ seascape’ much to be 
preferred to his rather ragged and uncomposed landscapes. Mr. 
Colton, hitherto known as a fine sculptor of the human figure, exhibits 
a powerful life-size study of a tiger. There is one decorative munal 
painting by Mr. Sargent; a semicircular lunette representing Israel 
and the Law, surrounded by a Hebrew inscription which presumably 
gives the key to the subject, and might as well have been translated 
in the Catalogue for the benefit of the Gentile visitor. Tt is painted m 
a heated pinky tone which is not agreeable in its present position, y 
we do not know for what conditions of lighting and surround 7 
may have been intended. In a decorative sense it is defective, int 3 
the composition of the group does not properly fill the wee 
space, and shows an irregular lumpy outline leaving shapeless 12 i 
between it and the border line, with an effect ungracious to the oe j 

On the whole perhaps the portraits have the best of it, a s and - 
the class of perfunctory official portraits of chairmen g te ability 
institutions, or gentlemen whose chief title to a portrait 7 fnd the! 
to pay for it; productions which might surely be allowed ert 2 
way to their ultimate destination without being pass? 


Subject i 
q 3 DU 
Ich the fy 


ASsic 
etter 
ts and 
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exhibition where no one wants them. Mr. Shannon’s large 


seat portrait of three sisters is a noble work both in colour and 
gro osition ; in this class of painting he is beginning to run Mr. 
Eai hard; and his portrait of Mr. Leyland Prinsep is a remarkable 
garg Je of the combination of realistic portraiture with artistic effect 
ae and composition. But the portrait of the year, though it 
ally 1 Jess of pictorial charm, is Mr. Sargent’s of the Earl of Wemyss. 
80h fr Shannon's portraits are essentially pictures ; so have Mr. Sargent’s 
Deen 0 many cases. His Lord Wemyss is simply a portrait, with no 
tempt at pictorial effect, but it presents that kind of summary of 
acter which we used to see in Millais’ portraits of public men, 
but T which perhaps is a higher intellectual quality in portrait-painting 
+ arg than the achievement of pictorial effect. Among other portraits Mr, 
mall Melton Fisher’s group of three girls is a charmingly composed picture, 
Man put two out of the three heads are not made out with sufficient decision 
Cale, for portraiture. Mr. Bacon has had a good idea in painting the 
the ortraits of three ladies in a box, under the title At the Play; but the 
ASsic faces hardly realise what the situation demands—the expression of 
tter strong but varied interest in the play ; more might certainly have 
and been made of the situation. In a group of three children seated on 
the floor, painted under the title Us, Mr. Keith Henderson has made ° 
ting a notable success ; nothing more charming and lifelike in the way of 
ar a child character and expression has been seen at the Academy for some 
the time. Three other portraits challenge attention from their manner of 
ome execution. In Signor Mancini’s portrait of a little girl the face may 
unt obtain an added delicacy by contrast with a treatment which makes 
road all the rest of the picture look as if the canvas had been injured in 
abs some way, but it is an affectation. Mrs. Swynnerton’s portrait of 
if a lady is a tour de force of strong and brilliant colour carried off by 
bits ‘a surface texture which removes all effect of hardness ; but the 
el defiant colour and equally defiant exposure of the bust combine to 
ie make it, as a portrait of a lady painted by a lady, what one might 
ably call unladylike. It is impossible to overlook it, but it is not an agree- 
ated able picture, and it is a relief to turn from it to Mr. Sims’s beautiful 
din and spirituel portrait in Gallery VIIL. of a lady walking quickly through 
o the picture, her figure relieved against that fleecy lightly touched 
P 4 evanescent sky which this artist has learned the secret of ; a beautiful 
that and original style of portrait, and Mr. Sims’s best work of the year : 
al his more ideal subject, in illustration of Herrick’s To Julia, suffers i 
val (oddly enough) exactly from the want of that lightness of hand ; the 
ke , ‘ shooting stars ° and the ‘ elves ° are too materialised. __ : 
2 l Apart from portraits there are not many figure pictures ra 
a appeal very strongly either to the imagination or to the eee o 
a Pictorial composition, the two strongest appeals t e 
it ie ae feme ine A ET B of hand 


Something, no doubt ; but that, after all, is a supe 3x2 
: x 
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(a very superior one, we will admit) rather than 


: 1. In regard to i atc ee the į 
meaning of the word. 4m regar Imaginative subje ba 
‘of it is that painters will paint them (in England ts, th 

} ! Ore 


without bringing any imagination to bear on them 
Lamias in the Academy, but they are tame and harmle v 
Mr. Draper’s is the best: there isa certain mixture Of a Sor Coreg 
malice in the face, which reflects in some degree Keats's tar Carin 
is a Thisbe who is but a figure study amid archaic Greene 
anda Circe who is only a rather hard nude study ; and 5 a Ornameng 
of various large religious “ machines ? (as the French wW 
has turned Pagan this year, and painted a piece of Paganis ) 
trap and as devoid of sincerity as his former religious noain as clap. 
what is this mermaid taken up with the appearance of « t les. Ang 
on the shore—what is she but a modern lady rising a baby? 
with her hair carefully done up, but whose figure ine Water 
desinit in piscem? If painters will handle mermaids, can no = ee 
attempt to give us a convincing mermaid, with a figure De he 
‘suffered a sea-change’? To be sure, the drops of water that as 
down the lady’s fair skin have been most carefully painted, each a 
its little sparkle of light-reflection, and the painter has his reward, fo 
< they are the delight of the children in the exhibition. Na 
Of figure-subjects which are really pictures in the highest, sense 
perhaps Mr. Stott’s small circular picture, Two Mothers, deserves i 
rank highest. It is a real composition, in which (according to Millet’s 
dictum) nothing is introduced which does not assist the subject: there 
is a unity of conception about it, not interfered with by some charm: 
ing and delicate detail in the foreground foliage, lightly put in so as 
not to obtrude on the eye. Another work which is truly pictorial is 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s The Half Holiday. Nothing in the subject 
but a lad in shirt and drawers who lies on the bank of a brook amid 
a broadly painted wooded landscape; a happy moment of life trans- 
lated into artistic form. This is one of the kind of pictures that the 
_ crowd pass over. The crowd (the English crowd at least) must have a 
subject, something that tells a story, and this has none; but 1t 1$ 
a work every artist will appreciate. Mr. Cadogan Cowper's Venehan 
Ladies listening to a Serenade has no story either, and is mainly a ee 
of rich costumes in a lighted balcony, with the deep blue of the " ' 
sky behind. A fine piece of colour the whole is. One of the ladie 

- combs out her luxuriant hair : 


ould cal] the r 


from 


’ 


Dear dead women—with such hair too; what's become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? 


But the heads are hardly equal in interest to the costumes: Te 
Hornel’s The Chasé (of a butterfly) is one of the pictures ihe eae 
us as presenting a special method : the children’s faces aè a are 8 
the foliage and other surroundings are not like nature, S 
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athod of translating nature into pigment. In his earlier works 
w Hornel’s manner suggested that his pictures were composed of a 
sea of shells, flints, and pebbles ; but the crudity of the effect ia 
odified now’ and we see the result as a very interesting work of pure 
e of a kind that is painted for artists rather than for the public. 
i oq years ago a picture so hors ligne in style would hardly have found 
i Jace on the walls of the Academy ; now it is in a central position ; 
go do times change. In the next room we have an example of the 

osite kind of painting—the picture with a moral, in the shape of 
Mr. Dollman’s Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? a study of London outcasts 
on a bench in the foreground, with the well-lighted windows of the 
wealthy in the background. Well, there is no reason ‘why painting 
should not be used to point a moral, if it is done with sincere intent 
and not merely as a cheap appeal to our emotions ; and this impresses 
one as sincere ; it is, at any rate, powerfully put. 

In those which we may call idyllic pictures, in which figures and 
landscape are blended in one conception, Mr. Wetherbee keeps his 
Jace, but his smaller picture, A Pastoral, is the better and more 
complete of the two ; it nearly repeats, by the way, a previous com- 
position of his. Mr. Arthur Hacker’s The Gloaming—a cow and its 
keeper trudging across the picture in the twilight—is another quiet ` 

and pleasing pastoral, recalling Milton’s 


What time the labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 


though with a difference ; and Mr. La Thangue’s apple orchards are 
still flecked with joyous sunlight. This class of picture affords the 
transition to landscape proper. 

We have charming landscapes, but no great ones. The strongest 
achievement is perhaps Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s St. Jean, near Avignon : 
the foreground of this is the most forcible piece of work of the kind 
in the Academy, and the whole painting has that built-up appearance 
which a landscape composition should have. There seems to be an 
uncertainty among English painters as to the object of Jandscape- 
painting; there is no school of landscape in England, but everyone 
does what is right in his own eyes. There are those who seem 
to think—and a large portion of the public manifestly think with 
them (if they think at all)—that the most careful imitation of 
Nature is the end of landscape-painting ; hence we have such a 
work as Mr. Leader’s There is Sunlight in the Valley, which carries 
realism, we will not say as far as it can be carried (remembering Didier- 
. Pouget and Biva at the Salon), but as far as English painting ever 
carries it. And yet the effect is weak; the exe is not cheated 
after all, and the spirit misses something undefinable but which we 
Cannot dispense with. And there is an extraordinary want of composa 
tion sometimes. Mr. Murray’s Home Moorings, for instance, is not & 
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picture at all : there is literally no composition in it ; it ig 
. y % +] ? as—ie; ? ae 

“common objects at the seaside,” as—item, a beach va ‘Plestg 

le m 
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Position 
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beauty 
Aumonier has ni 


el, in €Venin 
Te good land- 
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ged, though the 


iti Near G64 «ge 18 his best work 
a real landscape composition. Near it is a fine Bavarian wint | 
nter 


landscape by Mr. Gardner Symons, very solidly painted 
interesting as a scene of special and unfamiliar character, Mr. Blac 
Cornwall : a December Afternoon has a fine effect of atmosphere an 
< rather recalls the style of the late David Farquharson, Mr. B. ie 
lake Leader gives high promise in his Moonlit Common. There is too 
much light for moonlight (English moonlight at all events), as there 
almost always is in moonlight pictures, but it is a work with a character 
of its own. Mr. Reid’s Porto Maurizio, Northern Italy, must class as 
landscape, though it is mostly buildings, a fine clear painting of a city 
and its churches set on a hill in Italian light. Then there is Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s Valley of the Wharfe, with a real element of grandeur inthe 
dark mass of rock and trees piled up in the centre of the composition; 
perhaps as a whole the most striking landscape in the exhibition. 
Sculpture, during the last few years, has generally been the best 
element in the Academy exhibitions, but it is rather weak this year. 
Mr. Brock’s Justice, a half-size model of one of the groups for the 
Victoria Memorial, has a fine easy sway in its lines; and Mr. Tofts 
seated figure, forming part of a Welsh national war memorial, with 
an architectural background, has a classic dignity of style. But the 
Octagon Room is made terrible by two of those colossal figures m 
boots and frock-coats which sculptors have to produce, apparent 
‘ from time to time (oportet vivere), but which are sad sights ina Bie 
gallery. What hath sculpture to do with colossal boots £ y 
cannot we adopt the French expedient of confining the lien fal 
bust, and grouping ideal figures with it, as in Guillaume’s ray: 
monument to Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts ! The 
nudes in the Lecture Room are not very ideal either. 
female, with rather short legs, Atalanta the swift racer : 
not. As the sporting folk say, she is carrying too much 
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was but a name to dignify a life-study. 
¢ | gulon contorted, struggling Prometheus as set a 2 
: = F quaintance of Shelley’s Titan. Two heads, Mr. Mackertala 
i l gd of 4 Lady Shes er s The Muse of Theocritus, are the best. 
ie i marble in the ee oe Mr. Reynolds-Stephen’s Memorial 
‘ ie Grave of One who Love his Fellow-men, with its bronze angel at 
i ch end, ig original, and decorative in effect, and as such would be 


rked anywhere ; but it is hardly sculpture in the full sense of the 


‘ i Pi ; and the best of the nude figures would pass but for second best at 
b I ge? alais des Beaux-Arts, however patriotism may wish it otherwise. 
7 It is not merely the difference of execution, but the difference in 
3 i n illectual interest that strikes one, in the French sculpture especially. 
L | the vast spaces of the Salon are typical of a certain largeness in the 
a sonception of art. And even the quantity of work is amazing. All 


he this is the product of one year’s artistic work : it is an annual wonder, 
a testimony tO the immense vitality of the French artistic world. 


m Tven in out-of-the-way corners one comes on things that cannot be 


nd assed over; even the crowd of small works, statuettes and other 
’3 A minor fancies, on the dais at the end of the central hall, is full of things 
ad of exceptional talent. As far as the paintings are concerned, it may 
t- be true that the proportion of good things is larger at the Academy > 
00 than at the Salon ; that there are crude and vulgar works there— 
Te occasionally very vulgar—that would not find place in the Academy. 
er But it would be easy to pick out fifty pictures (I have more than 
as sixty down in my note-book, after passing over many works of average 
ty excellence) any one of which would make a certain sensation at the 
m Academy, some of them a great sensation. The apologetic and 
he condescending tone adopted by English newspapers towards the 
n} Salon exhibitions is absurd. With whatever faults—rather faults of 
aim than of execution—it is a great spectacle. 

st The large room, No. 1, at the top of the stairs, does not present 
I. this year one of those vast pictures, intended for the decoration of a 
he | Mairie or other public institution, which one often finds there; indeed, 
nie: decorative painting is not at its highest this year. M. Henri Martin, 
th the foremost master in this class of art, does not exhibit; and the 
he | largest decorative painting of the year, M. Grau’s scene for the Hotel 
in de Ville of Tourcoing, is not decorative, but merely an easel picture 
y: on a gigantic scale. But Gallery I. contains two large decorative 
re uprights : M. Gorguet’s cartoon intended for a Gobelins tapestry for 
y | the Parliament House at Rennes, which shows how well the French 
i understand tapestry design and its symbolical rather than pictorial 
ul treatment; and M. Devambez’ painting for the Sorbonne, intended 
æ | to commemorate the fusion of the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne. 
p | This, again, is a large realistic easel picture, but the force of effect 
WX j obtained by the contrast between the dark-clad mass of the Ecole 
ly f Normale crowd below and the bright robes of the Sorbonne professionals 
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above, divided by the white stonework of the gt 
In the same gallery is M. Tavernier’s ceiling for the g + VEIY strips 
' the Mairicof Saint-Mandé : the figures float h ere, igs alle p 
„ painting should, only it is a eee marred by the att 
columns seen in upward perspective—a superstiti 
which some French painters ity cling ci For ¢ 
ive ceiling-painting, Imaginative and not too ee h 
ae an bois Gallery 22, where M. Paul Steck ech a eine 
ceiling panels, Réve-Pensée and Lssor-Vérité, for the Haas Cte 
Saint-Brieuc. The former is especially fine ; two Seated, dr de y; 
falling into beautiful lines of composition, gazing into 3 aped figy f 
` the figures are just indicated in a visionary manner, no 
This is the true poetry of ceiling-painting. 

Of figure-pictures of the year the most important, is N 
Jardin des Hespérides (33), an immense canvas ostensi] 
into a triptych by two vertical gilt bands, though the 
is really continuous. It is a picture in a grand style of 
composition, somewhat subdued in colour, and his nude nymphs 7 

K rather solid in their proportions ; but there is a glamour of the ae at 
world about it, and it will rank as one of the best and most oe 

- of the compositions of this fine artist, almost unknown in England au 
combines poetry of conception with unsurpassed mastery in drawing, 

After this perhaps the three pictures that leave most impression 
on the memory are those of MM. Paul Chabas, Joseph Bail, and 
Tattegrain. M. Chabas’ L’Algue (18) is only inferior to his last year’s 
work in that it is less of a composition ; it shows a young girl knee- 
deep in the sea, dragging up a large frond of seaweed, the glistening 
green of which forms the darkest colour in the piece; the face is 
turned away from the spectator, so that we lose one element of 
interest, but the painting of the nude body and of the sea is perfect— 
real without realism. If anyone wants to understand the meaning 
of style in painting—that quality indefinable in words—there it is 

_ for him. That brilliant but unequal painter M. Tattegrain makes 
one of his successes this year in Attendant Marée Basse (1), a figure 
of a fine healthful Normandy shrimp-girl, lying prone on the shore 
in her humble patched garments, and playing with the sand doe 
| out of her hands, while she waits for low tide to begin her pas : 
a beautiful moment out of real life. M. Bail paints, on 4 ee 
‘ scale than is usual with him, Les Communiantes (17), four is ear 
girls coming out of the sunlit porch into the church, their bit 
ments toned to a warm tint in the golden light, an effect emp fore- 
by the more darkly dressed figure standing in s 


i Gervaiy 
bly divide 
composition 
drawing anq 


hadow in the 


n which 


: in 
the preposterous French system of an alphabetical catalogue Wi m a 
the placing of the pictures renders it impossible to find any specia 


a process of hunting. 
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Pid: Not only is it a beautiful composition in line and colour 
er he faces have a tenderness and seriousness of expression or 
bu T with the sceno and subject. 

i ee Wiehe ‘ >; p Á 
Ng keep feature of the exhibition is the collection in one room (16) of the 


1909 


in jate Albert ee bio pec of them old friends, They 
Ota. include that tre A f Prece a iablerie called La Vois de Tocsin, 
ion now in the sagt at o : a ere the spirits of discord tug at the 
tly meat, bell in tho centi: eee ea aie 
eof ainting m Saale Oe | pias in which the seulptor’s chief works 
ites are collected toget mor in a kind of dream composition. It is to be 
he, regretted that the T entakion—Eve and the serpent—is not among 
sed. them; one of Maignan's last and finest works, which was in the 
franco-British Exhibition last year. 
aip Nude studies abound, of course ; many able, as studies in execu- 
ded tion; a few beautiful with the beauty of line and composition ; none, 
tion perhaps, with that higher beauty of poetic sentiment which is the 
and crowning quality m a nude figure. The merely perfect execution, 
ane erhaps, is 80 difficult that it is considered as sufficient achievement 
que in itself to glorify the artist. M. Mercié, who is now almost as pro- 
ous minent in painting as he has long been in sculpture, chooses for the 
vho subject of his principal work the legend of Pygmalion and Galatea (27), , 
ng. the nude statue just beginning to flush into life. It is a little bit of 
ion a trick, and a trick that has been done rather too often. (His other 
and picture, Jeune Parisienne, I could not find.) One is tired, too, of 
ar’ La Cigale, and M. Comerre’s figure of her (25) looks comfortless lying 
1ee- on the dead leaves. M. Benner’s Reveil de Psyche (6) is pretty, as she 
ing wakes and stretches up her hands to a butterfly hovering above ; 
2 i but it is hardly spiritual enough for Psyche. But hung as a pendant 
of to it, in the same room, is the nude of the year, Solitude, by M. Seignac ; 
t— a young girl lying under trees by the side of a lake ; the whole scene, 
ing the trees and the distance as well as the figure, painted with the 
; is greatest tenderness and delicacy of touch—a harmonious whole ; 
kes a vision of pure beauty which one does not easily forget. 
ure Looking round more generally, we notice that a M. Scott (a 
ore Parisian by birth, in spite of his name) has attempted to do with 
ing Général San-Martin, Libérateur de V Argentine (43) what Regnault 
tis did with General Prim and his black horse ; the imitation is rather 
ger too obvious. M. Béroud, who so loves big pictures, has painted Le 
ive Réve de Quasimodo à Notre-Dame ; the gist of the picture is that . 
ar- it is a grand and solid piece of painting of Gothic architectural detail 
ed on a scale the size of reality; it hangs in the open gallery opposite 
re- the grand staircase. The figure is well imagined, but it‘ts the archi- 
ich tecture that makes the picture. M. Rochegrosse has missed his mark 
e this year ; his Féte Intime (3) in some impossible interior (the 
S i Intimity ’ consists in dancing with transparent garments or none 
i at all) wili interest no one. M. Roybet, on the other hand, has made 
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a new kind of success in his picture (5) of a Flanders in 
to pay his taxes on certain political grounds ; he ha 
‘of the fat-faced man with the large moustache, 
with a great deal of dramatic force. A fin 
M. Ridel, Le Jet € Eau (6), where a noble-lookir 
small sculptured fountain, her figure relieved 
of trees; one of those pictures which suggest m 
defining one ; it is a poem, for the spectator who 

to it. : f 
There are some interesting pictures of real life, g 
too large for their subject, for the French are more prone th 
to the painting of genre pictures life size. M. Avy, however 
a fine picture out of the Versailles gardens and the holiday ag made 
them, backed by the rich masses of the trees. M, Sj R People in 


ng Woman Stan by 
against a Shy a 


backs 
any meaning va 
Out 
0 


. 8 Ww) 
brings his omp i 
e 


ome of them much 


an We are 


sses ha 

clever study, Au Salon des Poètes (12), of the personalities of some ot 
e 

ar bourgeoise old 

official Purchases | 

udgment in pu 

are aiming at in 


audience—the child, the sentimental woman, the vulg 
lady, and the girl whose face shows real feeling. The 
of pictures are wonderful and bewildering. Their j 
chases of sculpture is usually good; but what they 
their picture purchases one cannot imagine. Why did they bu 

« M. J. Griin’s large vulgar picture, La bienvenue (18)? Is it béckt 
represents French middle-class life? And why M. Synave’s large 
coarsely-painted sketch of an ugly woman lying on her bed in a 
striped petticoat? And why M. Saint-Germier’s Entrée du Palais des 
Doges (7), one of the worst architectural paintings I ever saw? There 
was some cleverness of execution in the other two, but none in this, 
Possibly it was supposed to be of topographical interest. They make 
some amends in their purchase of landscapes, for M. Rémond’s small 
picture, Les Moulins de Marée (3), is a fine work in an original style; 
and M. Guillemet’s La Vallée d’ Equihen (30: also a State purchase) 
still better. 

There are so many fine portraits that one must be content with 
merely mentioning three or four exceptional ones. M. Humbertis the 
Gainsborough of modern France; that he has studied that master 
closely there cannot be a doubt. Of his two works (30), that of Madame 
Regmer, an upright of a lady in a furred walking dress, is perfect ne 
broad consistent style, avoiding the one fault of some of the most gitte 


I- 
of the French portrait painters, the tendency to hardness P nae 
or 


cheat : has 
Général Florentin (13), otherwise a fine production m whic : i 
managed to harmonise (more or less) some very inharmonow’ i o 


M. Nénot, the eminent architect, and at present T 
Société des Artistes Français—in other words, of the Panai o 
many beautiful portraits of ladies, none more pleasmg st Chicag® 


teristic than that of Miss Phyllis, by Mr. MacEwen, & native © 
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hough now pomietee in Paris. And one of the chief honours for 

‘tg of men is certainly carried off by the Polish artist M. Tadé 
beyka (born in ERE however), in his portrait of his father (8) seated ` 

: garden in a dressing-gown and straw hat. For ease and natural . 
. and (apparently) facile breadth of execution, this is one of 
hi cleverest portraits of the year. 

In no department 1s the Salon stronger than in landscape, though 
hasty tour of the galleries might fail to bring this out, for the French 
of landscape 15, for the most part, sober and reserved in its treat- 
ment of nature, and is not to be appreciated but by careful con- 
sideration. M. Didier-Pouget is an exception; his two large and 
wonderfully real and powerful pictures (Rooms 22 and 27) no one can 

sass by ; but it must be admitted by this time that he practically only 

aints two pictures—a morning effect with a high heather-clad 
jateau in the foreground, and an evening effect with water and heavily 
massed trees behind it. That a man can paint two such landscapes, 
however, is something to boast of—there are those who can only paint 
one; and if the Academy would invite M. Didier-Pouget to send 
samples of his two landscapes to Burlington House, one can fancy what 

a sensation they would create. He can, at all events, be realistic 
without being weak, and on a grand scale too. And if one wants 
realism on a smaller scale, there is nothing to compare with M. Biva’s 
LAprés-midi ; Villeneuve-VEtang (1), which is quite astonishing in 
its reality of detail. Having this special power, he is right to make 
the most of it; but this is not, of course, the typical French school of 
landscape. The note of that school is breadth of style, the power of 
giving reality of effect without losing breadth, and the power to seize 
and express the essential sentiment ofascene. In M. Cabié’s Matinée 
de Novembre (1), for instance, the foreground road with the sunlight 
on it is as real as anything in Mr. Davis's foregrounds, but it is painted 
' ina much broader and more vigorous style. As examples of the grasp 

of the essential quality of a landscape may be mentioned M. Plan- 

quette’s Dans la poudre d’or du soir, a landscape and cattle picture of 
one of those evenings in which the level sunset light seems to pervade 
everything; M. Calve’s Bords du Gat-Mort (18), a dark expanse of 
heather, painted just as it would appear in fading twilight, with the 
last light of the evening sky beyond; and M. Cagniart’s La Bretagne 
(21), a grand, sombre, undulating plain, with one level bar of red light 
In the sky, reminding one of the evening sky in Sordello :— 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-lame turned _ 


By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson; as & brand 


+ 


The woods beneath lay black. $ 
M. Harpignies, too, still paints 
lanced style of his, the trans- 


a 
school 


The veteran landscape-painter, 
as finely as ever, in that complete and ba 


‘ 
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lation of nature into terms of art ; if one can Say of tw 
; w than + ; S o 
that one was more perfect than the other, I th; Perfeg 


Salon fop : 
“ehstonele i ; 0 
new Salon cannot be considered, in Proportion to ne Mdeeq the 
: ex 
With ent, ag 
aught a a 


Wiel . Besnarg’ Profit 
painting for one of the four divisions of the dome of the a Cora 


RN on Ta Plastique the three others being La Pensée L alai, 
(which two were exhibited last year) and La Mystique, 5 @ Matere 
is a more difficult subject to symbolise than the two which stique 
already exhibited, and it is not equal to them ; but the wh ng been 
a fine decorative scheme. M. Dubufe exhibits a rather fine : e will be 
design of ships—Le Départ, intended for the main staircase 
Mairie of Saint-Mandé; and M. Roll’s Jeune République 8 ae fhe 
by a young woman in red robes standing with outstretched es 
the summit of a hill, is an effective piece of bravura, any 

The sculpture at the old Salon is, as usual, a wonderfu 
both in extent and in the number of fine things to be 
French sculpture is not quite what it was ten or fifteen Years ago: 
there is an evident striving after novelty, at the expense Sometimes of 
sculpturesque quality and of rational aims. Irrational, certainly, ig 
the exhibit of a team of six great plaster oxen, with their driver, more 
than life size, which stretches all across one end of the sculpture 
court. Yet, if one makes up one’s mind to take notes only of works 
of real interest, it is surprising how many things there are that one 
cannot possibly pass by ; and no less impressive is the evidence of the 
official encouragement given to sculpture. I did not keep an exact 
list, but I am sure that in the wide central portion of the sculpture 
court I must have counted twenty important works bearing the’ 
label ‘ Acquis par PÉtat’ or ‘Commandée par PÉtat.? Can one 
wonder that more is accomplished with sculpture in France than m 
England? It is worth while to be a sculptor in a country where the 
art is thus fostered and encouraged. i ok 

One can only mention a few prominent works. M. Meroe Ee 

contents himself with a figure of real life, Le Départ du Village, 2 e 
peasant girl in her short-skirted country dress setting out fonii s 

‘charming in her naïve expression and pose, but not what ont as 

to see a great sculptor devote himself to. But we may run Eo l 

gamut from the classical to the pictorial (the too pictori 2) i a j da 

The old cłassical ideal meets us in M. Marqueste’s beautiful E i 

holding out the cup at arm’s length ; the pictorial and A nR 

in M. Hippolyte Lefebvre’s Printemps—three couples, 2 aA i ' 

modern dress, representing three stages of love—the ce an 7 j 

courtship, the engaged (or wedded) lovers. There 18 &¢ a 


l collection, 
found in it, 


. ce 
ing gra 
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4 sression about the figures and faces, but it is more a subject for 
‘nting than sculpture. Monuments form an important portion of 
Jlection ; among others a beautiful one to Corot, by M. Larche ; 
k stele pearing ee hie te of the painter, and a young girl ` 
starting forward TOMES UY ackground, who seems to typify the 

irit of Corot’s spring woods and foliage. M. Alfred Boucher exhibits 
pis monument to the late sculptor Dubois, in severe classic style ; 
k stepped granite erection bearing the portrait head in bronze in the 
centre, and seated bronze figures at the sides. M. Marqueste, besides 
pis Hebe, exhibits a oe work of quite different type, called an 
Allégorie sur ia Loi des Syndicats Professionnels, with the further 
description— La Démocratie protégeant la classe Ouvrière vient 
rendre homage & Waldeck- Rousseau.’ Two noble nude figures of work- 
men, their gaze directed upward, are attended by the heavily draped 
figure of Democracy in the rear, forming a fine sculpturesque contrast. 
M. Guillaume has a large monument of considerable pathos, apparently 
to a mother and child—Dans le bras de la Vierge elle Va retrouvée ; the 
whole moves up in flowing lines from the mourning figure at the 
foot to the child and mother at the apex of the composition ; the 
treatment has a little too much of the art nouveau in its rather formless 
curves, but it is an impressive work. Among the many works repre- 
senting fine modelling of the figure, and not without a meaning beyond 
mere modelling, are M. Blanchard’s Jeune Femme interrogeant le Sphinz, 
agrandly posed nude woman gazing intently into the face of a carved 
sphinx ; M. Allouard’s charming figure Innocence ; Mdlle. Debienne’s 
La Terre Endormie ; and M. Greber’s Narcisse, a decorative fountain 
(a State commission) where a beautiful nude youth looks down as at his 
own image in the fountain basin below. But one might fill a couple of 
pages with the mere mention of the things of interest in this collection 
of what France has thought in marble or clay during the past’year. 


H. Heatucotr STATHAM. 
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A SWEDISH EXPERIENCE IN EDUCA, 
A LTO 


Ar the present time many earnest people who are int 
work are puzzling their brains over the educational 
are beginning to realise that the education provided b 
schools is conducted on a wrong plan. The results 
satisfactory, and it is suspected that the defect is owing to th 

prominence given to book-work in contrast with practical aes 

We seldom take up a newspaper but we see some pertinent qu ati 

on the subject. In a speech recently made at the Mansion ayia 
support of the Congress for the Development of Drawing ae 
teaching there occur the following words : t 


erested in social 
question, The 
y our elementar 
do not seem to be 


For every boy intended for an office a hundred are intended for crafts d 
mechanical operations, yet knowing this our schools persist in ee 
hundred for the office and one for the crafts. Former generations learned iS be 
handy and dexterous in their own homes, or as apprentices to various trades 
at an early age. But now compulsory school attendance takes the children 
from their parents at the age and during the hours when they would have been 
learning to use their hands skilfully. 


Physiologists tell us that little children find it far easier to acquire 
manual skill and dexterity than boys and girls of thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. Before that age their sensitiveness to touch is already 
dulled, and it is impossible to learn a craft so delicate as watch-maling 
or fine jewel work. $ i 

I learn from a review of a recently published book on education by 
Mr. F. H. Matthews that he discusses what are the general qualities 
of the mind which education is able to develop. He comes to i 
conclusion that they are flexibility and exactness. Exactness }8 


dependent on observation, the foundation of knowledge. It TE 
that the training in colour, shape, and sound forms the first s32 
š : Jementaly 


. . G S j i e 
in intellectual development. If this idea is right a before the 


educational system is on wrong lines. It puts the ¢ Fp sith 
Babes s0 
horse, for we are developing in the early years the poA and hand. 


and we follow in the later years with the training of th 
Surely this is the reverse of sound sense. 

It is true that an attempt has been made to 1 
manual training into our elementary schools, but it 15 4 


` tle 
o. introduce 4 a 
mere 
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3 pucket, and so small is the drop that the effect is insignificant 
‘a example, I find that at one of the large elementary schools in 
oro brid only about one boy in eight does any carpentry or iron- 

og and those few who do work have only from six to seven hours. 
ok from the age of twelve until they leave at thirteen or fourteen 
ib the same school only one girl in eleven has cooking lessons, and 
ihat only for three hours a week. The master of this school, who is 
nost intelligent and enthusiastic in his profession, told me that from 
the very first manual lesson which the boys had he could see a difference 
in the way in which they went to work to prepare other lessons, such 
ag history oF geography. In fact, the manual training seemed to 
develop the general intelligence quickly. He said that he thought 


it would be excellent if quite two-fifths of the school hours were given 


to training the children in manual work. When a boy leaves an - 


elementary school his real interest is often in cricket scores and in 
football matches. Indeed, the craving for pleasure and the lack of 
interest in manual work seem to me to be a very bad side of modern 
education. 

In the concluding paragraph of the report of the Registry and 
Apprenticeship Committee of the Women’s University Settlement at 
Southwark they say : 


The task of choosing an occupation for a boy or girl is a comparatively easy 
one if any particular bent is shown by them, but the Committee is often con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting a career for a girl or a boy who apparently 
has no particular interest or ability for any special trade. This suggests the 
question whether more could not be done in the school to test and develop 
the manual ability of the children. It seems that the introduction of more 
training of this kind would have both educational and practical value. 


Again, a Sub-Committee of the London County Council recently 
brought up a recommendation that the curriculum of a certain school 
should be changed, with a view to developing the intelligence of the 
children by means of a larger proportion of manual instruction. The 
Committee reported that it was generally recognised that children 
learned in different ways—some through the eye and ear, and others 
by creating things. They recommended that metal-work be taught 
to the boys, and more domestic training given to the girls. It was 
also proposed that the girls should have their artistic perceptions 
more developed, as well as their manual skill, by teaching them to 
make artificial flowers. 

When a boy leaves school he generally finds it easy to get work as 
an errand boy. His wages rise rapidly from four shillings to seven, 
eight or nine shillings. When he is about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age his employer generally tells him that he is now too big for hin, 
and he must, in his own interest, go and get work elsewhere at better 
Wages. The boy then tries to get permanent work, but finds it difficult, 
because he has not been trained to use his hands. If when a boy 
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leaves school he is not at once put to a trade he jg on 
after himself ; his parents have little control over his Be left to Io 
<in the end he drifts from one casual job to another, He meats k 
„ceases to care whether he gets even that, loafs about, ad thang a 
young hooligan and later perhaps a criminal. [x it the he becomes a 

the fault of his education 2 i YS fault 

Many people think that children ought not to bei 
at school, because in the early years they should Ba 
things that will develop the intellectual qualities but ma 
them to earn & livelihood. I think most of us wo nde 
if the results of the plan were as they are supposed to Me gree to this, 
wish a child to be taught a trade at a tender age, but we dot e do not 
to learn the use of all his powers. By the time he hag pai him 
schooling some definite aptitude ought to become apparent. ed his 
The technical schools are doing excellent work, byt aroma 
capped by the fact that when the boys come to them they ee 
already lost the most precious years for learning dexterity, M Ro 
over, they often do not go directly from the elementary school k: Ai 
technical school, and they have begun to forget what they had ia 
so that it takes them some time to make up the leeway. j 
<  Inaspeech made at a technical school’s exhibition in April 1908 
Sir Gilbert Parker emphasised the point of view which I have been 
setting forth. He said that England was more lacking than any 
of the other great Powers in the organisation of the elements which 
made for industrial success. 


ght a trade 
earning the 
not enab] 


England was at one time the most original and most individual of all the 
nations in designs and inventions in arts as applied to industries. The minds 
of the artisans of England were then full of resource, full of individuality. 
Machinery came in, and during one generation changed the whole course of 
their industrial life, steadily swamping the manhood and mental individuality 
of their artisans. Tt still exists, but it is not what it was. Germany was far 
ahead of them in the organisation of those elements which made for industrial 
success in the application of the arts to industry ; but the trouble in Germany 
was that she over-systematised and over-organised, the result being somewhat 
monotonous. But in France and the United States great developments were 
going on; and America combined with the German methods great flexibility 
and a brilliant imagination that was sweeping ahead in all the finer Coe 
as applied to the finer industries. England was in the position that she mus 
either revolutionise her present situation in this relation or else go down. 


The revolution which Sir Gilbert Parker desires must i 

a change in our methods of education. Manual training E ta 
teaches handiness, but it also exercises an excellent effect on 

moral qualities. ce jn bi 

Mr. Sadler, as President of the Moral Education Congress: 1 

opening address said :— ; 

ter-forming 


c 
Ose ] wort) 


There is also strong reason for thinking that the moral and ch practicn 


influences of a school are strengthened by making constructive, 
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ork,’ 08 boys call it, work done for the needs of the community in iri 
proughness, of science, and of service, a very much more lar ih 
training then the sedentary traditions of the revival of learni eo 
owed. We have all, I venture to submit, much to le: Hoa date 
f the best industrial schools. “de 


of chool 
0 far all 
xperionce © 


An employer of many men and boys, in a manufactory where there 
ig much handwork, told me that he had noticed the great moral good 
which was developed He his employees by their manual work; he 
added that he had not originally been of this opinion, and he would 
not have believed it to be true without this personal experience. In 
this connexion it may be noted that ninety-eight per cent. of the boys 
gent from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, in which manual training takes a 
large part, as emigrants to Canada are said to have turned out well. 
If we consider the parentage of a large proportion of these boys, it 
ig truly surprising that the result should be so excellent. 

Again, the manual training given to young prisoners between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one in the Borstal Prison System, and to 
children sentenced to schools for juvenile offenders, has been found 
to have an equally good result, for a decided minority of them relapse 
into criminal habits on their release." 

In confirmation of this evidence in favour of manual work, we 
have the results of an experiment in education which has been 
carried on in Sweden for the last twenty years. The time may be 
too short for the statistics to be quite conclusive, but at least twenty 
years has given the time for a child to grow up to manhood, and thus to 
afford a test as to whether good habits are firmly established or not. 

Twenty years ago Madame Gustaf Hierta Retzius and a committee 
of ladies and gentlemen opened the first workshop for children in 
Stockholm as a memorial to the mother of Madame Retzius. In 
Sweden the national schools are only open in the morning from 
eight to one, or, if the school is too small to accommodate all the 
children in the neighbourhood, the younger children, aged from 
seven to nine, come in the afternoon from two to six o’clock. Thus 
during the early part of the day many of the youngest children have 
nowhere to go, as their parents are out at work. It was to help these 
little ones that these workshops were started, with the idea of giving 
them shelter before and after school hours, and to teach them manual 
work, 


Since then many such workshops have been opened, and now there 


‘The Commissioners of Prisons in their last annual report state that out g: 
189 lads who passed under the Borstal System, 125 were doing well, 23 badly, 
27 were re-conyicted, and of 14 sight was lost. There are now 211 schools, with 
30,000 pupils, in England and Scotland, to which juvenile offenders are petto eae 
number of the 14,000 children who were convicted of offences lass year were sent to 
Industrial schools and reformatories. Of the boys discharged from reformatory 
Schools in 1907, 78 per cent. were in regular employment, and 13 per cent. had been 
Convicted of offences. Of the girls 82 per cent. were in regular employment. 
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are sixteen in Stockholm and seventy-two ete an 
There has never been known a single child go tay i 8 
` developed into a criminal or has even been summoned et a 
‘strate. The masters of the Swedish national schools Ore me 
praise the workrooms, and declare that the trai Unani i 
heightened the interest of the children in their ving thee ha 
improved them in every way. 
The parish usually provides the rooms, and a f 
the town, which is supplemented by the parishes a 
charity. In recent years the society has received a y 
The average cost of teaching one child is from one to 7 


und is Voted }, 
y 


privat 
Be bequests 
year. : Pont 
` The older ones learn carpentry, ironwork, Weaving, nettin 
making, basket-making, wood-carving, brush-making, sieht boot, 
sewing, cutting out clothing, dressmaking and tailoring, Byer 
made by the children is sold for the benefit of the school, aus ng Y 
bazaar held at stated intervals or in the workshops. The mone k A i 
earned more than covers the cost of the raw materials. H A : i 
their work the children receive a meal, either dinner or Supper, It hi 
sists of milk-soup, fish, bacon, or meat with vegetables, and sometimes 
“ of pea-soup and pancakes. The cost of the dinners is about a penny 
halfpenny a head, that of the suppers three-farthings or a penny, 
The free meal may be an attraction, but the children do not come 
in order to get it, because they beg to be allowed to go to the work. 
shops during the holidays, when no meals are given them. 

The children have to keep the rooms tidy and clean, and every 
week the girls take turns in helping to prepare the meals for the other 
children. They bring their own clothes and boots to mend. One 
hundred and eighty pairs of boots were patched in Stockholm in one 
year in one of the workshops. 

The teachers think it most important that the children should 
never be allowed to be bored with their work, so they are not kept 
for long at a time at patching or sewing or mending their old clothes. 
It is found that the making of new things stimulates the imagination 
and is more interesting. This seems to be a sound principle, and a 
workshops are very popular, and more children apply to be allowe 
to come than the rooms can accommodate. Among the few rules 


governing the management of these schools is one, that no child he 
ticles in the 


trade which is being relinquished. This ensures thoroughness. he 
children make plaited chip-hats, straw slippers, shoes, ee 


small iron bedsteads and sledges. In one school & cee 
success has been made by baking bread. The children 
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d poet ae apn! and cakes from their homes, and the 
arents are naturally pleased to see the loaves of bread and bung 
which are brought back. ate 

They carve wooden toys and make baskets. Models for these 

urposes are obtained from all over the world. Great care is t 
choose work not injurious to the eyes. 

Madame Retzius told me It was a pleasure to go into a workshop 
and to see the delight and pride of the little fellows of from nine to 
thirteen in cutting out their clothes and sewing them with a machine 
The care with which these garments were brushed and worn aoe 
wards shows how thriftiness has been encouraged. Some of these 
uits of clothing are so well made that well-to-do people buy thera ise 
their own sons. 

The Municipal Council of Stockholm passed a decree that the 
annual amount which had hitherto been given to the workshops should 
be discontinued unless the boys were taught to make their ei 
clothes. ‘The Committee of Management then quickly arranged to 
have some of the lady teachers taught tailoring, and the result proved 
the wisdom of this course. It is somewhat strange that it is found 
that the boys like tailoring work when taught by a woman and not by, 
a man. 

As a reward for good work the poorest pupils may be allowed to 
take home with them such work as straw plaiting, and they receive 
payment for the articles made, but this payment is small, because it is 
not desired to encourage this home work too much. For instance. 
the most industrious girl earned a pound in one year, and a very 
industrious boy two pounds. They are encouraged to put their 
earnings into a savings bank, and all do so. 

Many of the children take so much pleasure in their work that they 
beg to take it home, even without payment, and sometimes it has been 
discovered that they were teaching their parents. 

In the national schools, at which attendance is compulsory, there 
is some manual training, but, asin England, it is altogether inadequate 
in amount and variety, and is carried on in a wooden sort of way ; 
the children, in fact, like the teaching given by artisans and volunteers, 
whereas they dislike the similar teaching given by the schoolmaster in 
the national school. There is no compulsion whatever to attend the 
workshops, yet children come from the ages of seven to fourteen three 
times a week. The youngest ones, aged from seven to ten years, 
come from eleven to one, and the older ones from five until seven. 
Between these hours the room is open for work or reading or quiet 
play. There is often a lending library connected with it. : 

One lady who receives a salary is permanently in charge of each 
Workshop. There are also craftsmen who receive payment for. their 
teaching, and there are many ladies who give their services volun- 


tarily. Classes for the gratuitous instruction of teachers are held 
3x2 


flour an 


aken to 
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‘ J 
every autumn, and ladies come from all over the country a Ung 
Ca) 


-of these trades. 
In 1907 there were one hundred and we sua 
sixty-four voluntary ones m the workshops in Stockho] chery g 
jus thinks that these t m, nd 
Madame Retzius thu se twenty 


50m, 


7 years of 
prove that a complete reform in the present methods a : 
e 


sary. Manual training in practical work mu ' “AUCation ; 
Bees in all schools, and it will develop not a i elve i 
also the moral qualities and the love for work. She belia ails but 
schools should follow for children over fourteen years of 7 pi tr 
praises the English technical schools, as well as the hee a she 
écoles professionnelles. Tench 

In the indentures now drawn up for some of the soc 
reviving apprenticeship in England, it is made a condition that th 
shall be allowed to attend any technical class that teaches hi e bo 
during the working hours. This provision is undoubtedly fee 
one. 

A short time ago I was talking on this subject with 
large engineering works, He showed me a letter from the Secretar 
of the board of directors of one of the large technical schools in fe 
North of England, asking him if he would come and tell them what 
the boys ought to be taught, because they were most anxious to get 
the views of employers. My friend thought it wiser to decline the 
invitation, because he would have to tell them that handiness and 
obedience were the first requisites, and he felt that the technical 
instruction afforded by these schools is to a great extent wasted, 
because the boys have not acquired these first requisites. ; 

I think he would have taken an entirely different view of the value 
‘of technical training if the boys had begun the manual training at a 
much earlier age. 

Reverting to the children’s workshops in Sweden, new ones are 
constantly being founded. In the present year five have been started 
in country villages in Sweden. The success of the workshops in the 
country has been as great as, or even greater than, those in Stock- 
holm, where more manual training is given in the national schools. 
It is important to note that the trades unions have no hostile feeling 
towards the movement. 

The experiment has been copied in Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
Poland, France, Russia, and recently in Greece. 


EX Pari 


leties which are 


a Manager of 


(4 


f the same kind 
e nationa 
now 


already given, and the afternoon hours to this manual | 
is of importance that volunteer teachers should be ou ie 
work, for this would not only keep down the school rate A Paj 
also introduce an element of refinement. The friendships 
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ntary teachers in Sweden, founded in this¥way, 
and refining influence on the lives of the children. 
Hre object of such training is not to teach a child a skilled trade 


a [exercise both a 


, means of earning his livelihood, but the child should be prepared 
4 pis future life by being trained in good habits, by making his hands 
F ful, bY awakening his observation, by giving him the power of 
* pcentration and resourcefulness, and by fostering the love of 
manual work. 
Maun DARWIN. 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH AND THE 
RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF LONDoy 


I suppose it is hardly expected that one should maint 
non-partisan attitude in discussing a subject around w 
hot controversy has raged as that of the dissolution of the religi 
houses by Henry the Eighth ; and whilst I have made an hansi efi 
to be fair to all, I frankly confess that, putting mere Sentiment aide 
my sympathies, as well as my better judgment, are strongly mar 
support of the King. For I am convinced that his conduct, and his 

:« motives, with reference to this matter, have both been grossly mis. 
represented. Any stick is good enough to beat Henry the Eighth 
with, but no cudgel is so handy or so popular as the dissolution of the 
religious houses. I know very well that this confession of my faith 
in the English Blue Beard, slight though it be, will offend at oncea 
large number of well-meaning persons, who love the picturesque in 
religion (as who does not ?) but who are not always careful to dis- 
criminate between the mere outward seeming and the true inward 
meaning of things. 

There never has been a time in the whole history of the world, so 
far as I know, when religion was less picturesque than at the present 
moment; and we all yearn, more or less, for a glimpse, however 
slight, of the abbot and the abbess, the prior and the prioress, the 
friar, the monk, and the nun; and we read with an indignation, 
amounting almost to horror, how that’ a cruel, sensual tyrant q 
a king abolished, at one fell swoop, thirty-five religious Be 
within the single district of London, to say nothing of the e 7 
England. But if we pause for a moment, to let our indignation 000 

- a little, we shall remember that this king was both a masterful hi 
and a great statesman; and it will probably occur to us T 
would hardly haye been guilty of such a seeming high-hande ie s0 
of spoliation and sacrilege without good and sufficient 1er a 
doing—reasons not only satisfactory to himself, buk aaa Oe 
would be likely to satisfy the public as well. For, Marjete e was 
monster Henry the Eighth may have been in many He the 
certainly too much of a statesman to disregard and to Ou 


ain a wholl 
hich so ae 
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7 ublie aaa i cae ee feelings of his subjects, and 
3 ecially o a sondon. No king, however secure in his 
autocratie ET rapt se during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, to touch with his little finger such 
a mple, a8 the Grey iien, (the Franciscans) or their sister-house of 
gt, Clare, ‘the Nuns Minories, 

Up to the beginning of the fifteenth century, or thereabouts, the 

eople of London believed in these religious houses, and no king codi 
pave been strong enough to dissolve them, or even molest them. 

Let us get these general facts and principles concerning religion 
ail especially concerning the life and character of the English people 
kings, and governments, firmly fixed in our minds at the outset a 
we shall never be able to understand and appreciate the BAAO as 
it existed when Henry the Highth dissolved the religious houses of 
London, and of England. 

Sentiment has played, and must always play, by far the largest 
part in any religious matter, and I have no disposition to turn it out 
of court during this investigation. To do so would be to shut the 
mouth of the most important, and the most creditable witness that 
could be summoned. In fact, I am‘ quite willing to rest the case solely 
on sentiment. But it must be true sentiment, and not a false and:> 
mawkish substitute, which our historical pageants are doing so much 
to foster just now ; where the monk and the nun, and all the other 
picturesque properties of medisval Christianity are made to appear 
at their best—and rightly so—in these religious pictures of the past, 
whilst Wyclifie and Cranmer, and all the other reformers, are seen 
wholly out of perspective, and hence at their worst. This perhaps 
cannot be avoided, and may not be—and probably in no case is—the 
design of the promoters of these spectacles; but it is none the less 
the effect, and is an illustration of the danger to truth which always 
attends any attempt at symbolical teaching. There can be little doubt 
that the Roman Catholic Church is very much the gainer by all this 
historical pageantry so called. It could not very well be otherwise ; 
nor do I utter one carping word of envy or detraction against this 
ancient Church for the advantage it derives from these reproductions 
of the picturesque past, especially at a tinie when there is such a 
dearth of the romantic, the poetical, and the truly sentimental in 
religion as in everything else. Taken at their best, in their proper 
time and place, the monkish communities presented a type of piety ~ 
which greatly impressed the public, and were even at their worst 
always better than the rest of the world about them. But, apart from 
their special character, as examples of a superior type of godly living, 
the religious houses of London were of much practical usefulness ‘to 
society in many non-ecclesiastical ways. They were the custodians 
of learning as well as of piety. This fact needs no special emphasis 
here, as it is known of all men; but it is, perhaps, not so well known. 


a house, for 
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that they provided hospitals—such as they Were—f, 
schools—such as they were—for the education of rt 
“and the gentry. They were likewise the banks, an a fe a 
< tories of the rich—the King himself frequently entrustj 
and safe keeping not only his money and his jewels ‘ x he 
sacred things, such as the records of his right and P hug 
And best of all, the poor and the hungry were never tie © the tone 
their doors empty. This sort of thing—this quick pa Y ftom 
practical human sympathy and aid, were the best titles a 
houses of London to the respect and support of the publi Teligions 
should not be forgotten that this humanitarian work of i c, i 
the friar was often a rebuke to the non-humanitarian aie and 
Catholic Church—and her priests were often the most y Of the 
of these houses. Mediæval London was nothing if not ae 
it was, in truth, one great religious community, Nothing A ‘lous: 
and nothing ended without the offices of the priest, and the a begun 
the church-going bell was not only heard by Dick Whittington of 
ae but by every other London citizen—north, south, east ah 
west. 

Again, it should not be forgotten that the religious houses of London 
-were for many generations the only corporate bodies that could act for 
the common interests of the people of London. This privilege was of 
course prized very highly by these houses, and, like all privileges, was 
abused: it was finally sought to establish it as a perpetual monopoly; 
and—aided by the Crown—the houses endeavoured to prevent the 
City of London organising itself into a civil community—that is, into 
a corporate life with a mayor, aldermen, and the other officers and 
functions of civic life. 

They—the religious communities—also opposed the formation of 
guilds and fraternities of all kinds, as such confederacies took power out 
of religious hands and put it into secular hands. Never was there, even 
among the Jews, a more perfect theocratic form of government than 
was seen in London during the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes; 
it seemed to answer very well during a certain period in the history 
of London when religious rites and ceremonies were regarded as the 
only things that mattered, and it was perhaps a necessary stage 1 
the city’s self-realisation. But this could not go on for ever ; ae 
had it been unduly prolonged it would have been fatal to the p x 
and commercial development of London. The twenty-four 9 fot 
of day and night were divided into three equal parts—eight me A 
prayer, eight hours for sleep, eight hours for work and play- see 

is perfectly clear that such a law of life and conduct would ae That 
made London what it is to-day, the metropolis of the wor: 

kind of thing is better suited for the climate and inha 
or Thibet, than London or England. But besides t ke working 
Inroad which this theocratic government? made upon 
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of London, these religious houses hindered the development and 
pansion of the City in another way. They owned, or at least were 
‘on of, one-quarter of the land in the narrowly restricted 


Sng 


area t 


| and was, z 
ho refore useless for any business purposes whatever. We must keep 


n mind that there were thirty-five religioushouses, with their extensive 
psgessions—each one a complete self-governing community. It had 
rch, its hospital,’ its brewery, its bakehouse, its corn mill, and 
table fields. And besides these thirty-five communities en 
6 churches and one cathedral—all within the narrow limits 
of what is now known as the business part of London. The Pue 
spots of England, outside of London, were not only pre-empted, but 
were in the exclusive possession of the monk and the friar. So sore a 
grievance did this state of things become, even as early as the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, that Parliament prayed the Crown to confiscate 
in the interests of the nation, the land that had been appropriated ad 
sequestrated by religious bodies. This meant virtual disendowment, 
and it would have been carried into effect if the people of England, 
and not their king, had had their wish. 

This national prayer for relief from the monk and the friar was, 
repeated in the reign of Henry the Fifth, and so earnest was this prayer 
as to cause that royal Church zealot and bigot to dissolve the alien 
religious houses. Mr. James Gairdner in his Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion skims lightly over these rather significant Parliamentary inci- 
dents. Can this be for the reason that they do not help on the main 
purpose of his thesis, which seems to be to discredit not only the 
‘Lollards,’ but all other Church reformers ? 

These two Parliamentary petitions to the sovereign show us, I 
think, how the wind began to blow as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century—fanned, no doubt, by Wycliffe and his disciples—and 
prepare us somewhat for the gale that finally set in, and continued to 
blow till all the religious houses of London and England fell before 
the blast. ! j 

I have not the time, and this is hardly the place, to attempt an 
estimate of the influence of Wycliffe and the Lollards in this popular 
movement for the dissolution of the religious houses; but that 
Lollardy was a most potent protest against priestly and monkish 
sway is an historical fact which even Mr. Gairdner, with all his ability . 
and hostile spirit, will have some difficulty in shaking. 

But let us see how the religious houses of London began, grew, 
Prospered and decayed. They were at the first a popular movement 
in the widest and best sense, and depended wholly upon public favour 


often actual evils, for there were 
ts with as many different 


its chu 
its vege 
were 12 


! These were very poor things at best, and were oft 
not infrequently tumbled in one bed five or six patien 
complaints. 
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for their support. Everything was given them . 
dwellings, their churches, and in many cases , 
_ most literal sense. Public opinion was, in fact a 
‘breathed, and so long as they commended thera 
* their life and activity were assured, and no K 
dared to molest them. And they inspired confiden ® 
their preaching and praying as by their practical a. NOt go muh 
—that is, by the actual service they rendered, not Ton = tumani 
mighty, but to the sick and the poor and the ania rich 9 ‘lat 
beginning of the thirteenth century some Grey Friar Unate, ‘ T 
of St. Francis, came to London and quietly began th Sh the fo owen 
made themselves huts of wattle and daub just ousa T Worl + They 
near New Gate, and began their ministrations sine x cit 
disease was so loathsome, no quarter so unsanitary & the poo 
or depraved as to deter these friars in their brother 
The people of London looked on and were convince 
all the help they asked for—as people always will do to such hem 
and they grew and prospered, requiring no other protectio People— 
good opinion of the public—a protection stronger than ae the 
horses and all the king’s men. Their sister-society of St. Clar : king's 
Nuns Minories ’—settled outside of Aldgate and did a like if The 
Per: ; ork for 
the sick and the poor and the fallen of their own sex - and the 
grew in favour with God and man. 7, too, 

There were five friar houses that have left their names in the streets 
and districts of London: The Grey Friars, or the Franciscans: the 
Black Friars, or the Dominicans ; the White Friars, or the Carmelites: 
the Austin Friars, and the Crutched Friars, or the Friars of the Holy 
Cross. 

The ‘friar’ must be sharply differentiated from the monk. The 
friar was generally drawn from the ranks of the people ; and he was 
always and everywhere a man without property. The monk was 
generally, at any rate in London, drawn from the ranks of the gentry 
and the aristocracy. He usually paid a good round fee to be taken 
mto an abbey or a priory, and he lived for the most part in ease and 
comfort—often in luxury, as lúxury was reckoned in those days. 
Many of the abbeys and priories were little less than high-class social 
clubs for younger sons. They were often as exclusive as the West- 
End social clubs are to-day. Those who were in could keep others 
out; and this they often did, from social consideration, and in order f 
keep down the numbers, so that there might be a better division ® 
the accommodations and the general comforts of the house. E 
abbot ranked with an earl, and in some instances—as eak 
Abbey—was hardly of less consideration than a prince. A H 4 
was only of less importance than an abbot. An abbess might j 

royal blood, and was, as a tule, a lady of high social rank, 200 
nuns usually came from the same social class. Queens tome 


r, 
no person 80 | 
ly Ministrations 
d, and gave ther, 
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London nu nneries for a season of rest and seclusi 
, of Court life. This fact in itself is quite nie eee ae the 
gts aciousness and comfort which the apartments in a indicate 
ihe spar wah: for exatiplep ce Ser elena ae s in a London 
ON E npr E Bishopsgate—possessed 
yu bey and the priory were the first of the relicious house i A 
to lose the confidence and the support of the general pake ; 
hat time they had accumulated sufficient property to live i 
dence of public favour and in contempt of public opinion. 
When an abbot moved abroad for an airing, or any other purpose, he 
as attended by a large and brilliant company of dependents—often 
numbering more than a hundred—and by every other token of pride 
z and power ; and the prior was second only to the abbot. 
onks of London frequently vied with the nobles in horses and 
hawks 
and @ man of the world. They dressed in the latest and gayest 
fashion, with nothing to mark their special calling. They kept their 
mistresses, and lived the fashionable and worldly life to the full. 

Wycliffe’s and the Lollards’ testimony with reference to these 
matters 18 abundantly supported in the most unwitting and unconscious 
manner by all kinds of documents, and especially by that devoted 
and truthful antiquary of London town—John Stow. Such a thing 
ag real piety was hardly thought of at all in connexion with the 
abbeys and the priories of London in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The friars were a wholly different and a far superior class, and they 
retained their character for piety and charity long after the monk had 
lost the regard and the confidence of the people. Mankind in the past 
appears to have been about the same from generation to generation, 
and has generally been able to see more or less clearly any notable 
service rendered to humanity, and we have only to take note of how 
mankind, acting under sane and normal conditions, has expressed its 
likes and dislikes, in order to know the real worth of the Church or any 
other society at any given time and place. I say ‘under sane and 
normal conditions,’ for there are special circumstances of stress and ex- 
citement—such as the religious mania or the mob spirit—when society 
But true public opinion, 
when it can be got at, is the best, almost the only, sure test of the value 
of any man or association of men for a given purpose. And this public 
opinion is sometimes expressed as clearly and as effectually by a 
negative as by a positive attitude. Let me repeat, then, that the 
religious houses of London depended wholly for their life and support 
on public opinion, and so long as that opinion was favourable to them 
they grew and prospered. ‘They were not, be it observed, identical 
with the Church, but were only societies within the Church fold. So 
that no one was under a strictly Church obligation to contribute to 
their support. It was all a purely voluntary matter. A very large 
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proportion of the friars—always the majority wer Tung 


The founder of the most famous and the best 


“distinctly by a hope of future reward nor the fear i » Whol thy 
ment that the people were induced to give of their suber è Puni 
houses; but it was from a sincere regard for fie Stance to a 
human charity that the public volunteered such ge noble, Ungelg 
should be kept well in mind. It was to the Chung, oa aid, i, 

and sacraments, that the people looked for salvation with her Priest, 
religious houses ; and this faith in the offices of e Ga Not to tha 
pendent of the personal character of the officiating nace as inde. 
office, and not his person, that was sacred and effen St. Te Was hig 
office of the monk or the friar. It was of little or a Ge Not so the 
cance as such, and his whole power and authority lay nie signif. 
devotion and sanctity. This, and this alone, it waeth S persona] 
gave to friar priests their popularity as father confessors at so often 
Of course, the friar and the monk did their work A th 
and by the sanction of the Catholic Church, and the Ch ee 
the glory of it all; but it did not shield the friar as it did ee ch got 
or parish priest, from the censure of the public. He rose Reva: 
_ power and esteem in proportion as he convinced the public r a 
sincerity and his usefulness. If this distinction between the Cath is 
Church and the religious houses be fully grasped we shall be abl, 
I think, without any great difficulty, to judge of the character i 
any religious house at any given period of its history. This judg- 
ment will for the most part be founded upon public opinion, and 
the best way to get at public opinion is through the individual charity 
of the persons who constitute the public. A man must be perfectly 
convinced of the merit of a cause before he can be induced to give 
his money to it. He may be, and often is, deceived for a time; but 
no device, however skilful, can deceive a whole community for very 
long. If the religious houses of London had been nothing more than _ 
skilful pretences of piety and charity and humanity, they could 
not have gone on for two hundred years and more; and if these 
houses had been still discharging their high functions of human 
service for the well-being of'society, the Lollards, and King Hemy thes 
Eighth, and all the other forces of Protestantism would have beaten 
against their walls in vain. These two propositions are clearly selt 

_ evident and need no elaboration, 

_ Why is it that we have not got the hermit and the a 
with us to-day ? For the very same reason that we have not 
monk and the friar—they are not wanted. And they were not r 
at the time of the Reformation, and for a very considerable Pea 
before the Reformation, as I shall now proceed to make plni 
1 think that a slight review of the hermit and anchorite gel 

“me in doing this, as it will enable the reader to see not only the gt 


nehorite 
gob the 
wanted 
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“git decay, but the death and the burial of these very romantic 
an tioval religious orders. They are frequently confused with each 
me put they were perfectly distinct in motive and danok 
othe Ih go, and even more 80, than the monk and the friar E 
8 ae anchorite and anchoress—for this order was open to vonoi 
A Church institution, and could not be separated from the Church 
wa ic. Ib was not, however, an integral part of the parish or com- 
a ‘nal life, put merely an adjunct to it, and the parish priest, the 
n the prior, or the head of the religious house was responsible 
for its creation and its support. That is to say, the anchorite 
d to the responsible head of the parish or the religious house 


abbo 
poth 


Jooke . . 
for food enough at least to keep life going; and of course this food 
nad to pe brought to the recluse. But as a rule the bequests made 


in wills for the benefit of the anchorhold were enough and more than 
pnough for this purpose; the fact being that the parish churches 
and religious houses made a considerable profit out of their anchor- 
holds, both by the odour of sanctity which they imparted and by 
the actual funds they drew. The anchorite was a perfect recluse, 
and never for one moment quitted his cell on any account or under 
any pretence whatsoever. The cell might be in some part under- 
ground, but it always provided a point of observation from which ~ 
the recluse could behold the elevation of the Host, and thus assist 
at and partake in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It was, 
therefore, generally attached to the side of the church, as near the 
sanctuary as possible, and a window was let into the wall at an 
elevation corresponding to the cell. One is often shown these windows 
‘in old country churches, and is told that they were constructed as 
peepholes, or ‘ squints,’ for the benefit of the village lepers, who 
were not permitted within the church; as though the leper was a 
well-understood and permanent element in the village church life. 
Of course the ‘leper squint’ is an absurd fiction. These low side 
windows were for the benefit of the anchorite, and their history 
coincides perfectly with the history of the anchorhold, so that we 
see no church erected after the fourteenth century with the so-called 
‘leper squint.’ The anchorite, as I have said, was an absolute recluse, 
and never stirred from his cell; but that did not prevent people coming 
to him—and more especially to her—for counsel and advice on all 
Manner of subjects. They were the village oracles, and were consulted - 
by all sorts and conditions of people on the most trivial as well as 
on the most sacred things, but perhaps more often by the love- 
sick maid and swain than by the graver members of society. 

The hermit—there of course could be no such thing as & 
hermitess—was a perfectly independent charactez, attached to no 
place or church, and played his game, so to Speal entirely off his 
own bat. . He was not necessarily a recluse—L am speaking mora 
of the London hermit—but often livedjin the very,eye of the public, 
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choosing his pitch where the tide of humanit 
most freely, for he depended wholly upon the 
- public; and when business became slack at N 
for example, he struck camp and moved to T 
Tower Hill. He, too, was counted a wise and hol 


v ebbeq 


10g, 
y man, an 56, Or 
Stopped i ty 
i th horite were gj ncern, Onsu 
The hermit and the anchorite were signs of their times 
a 


no doubt, some purpose. At any rate they struck a ni nd serveq 
in the life and character of the London of their day e of TOmange 
hack upon their decay and disappearance with feelings ie We look 
But we cannot reproduce them, and would not if we ¢ ae pity, 
died a natural death, and are interred with the many a ey 
and customs which grew out of the circumstances and co her for 
s : ; : Nditio 
the times. The dissolution of the anchorite anq thet Ons of 
brought about by no act of violence, but by the er rmit Wag 
processes of decay and death, for as soon as th 
of the public they ipso Jacto ceased to be, and no Act of Park 
or royal decree was necessary for their extinction, ra 
This is really just miee would have happened in the case of the 
“religious houses had it not been for the Property that they haq 
accumulated—contrary to their vows, be it remembered—and which 
enabled them to linger on after they had ceased to perform their 
proper functions, or receive the public favour. We know with the 
most positive assurance that they did cease to receive the publio 
support long before their dissolution. How do we know this? Through 
the wills of the citizens of London. These wills tell a very interesting 
tale, and they have now been edited in such a careful manner as 
to make them accessible to anyone who cares to be informed about 
this matter, and I refer my readers to them.? What do we leam 
from these wills? That in the beginning the religivus houses of 
London were in constant receipt of bequests by the wills of the 
citizens of London. The dearly beloved Grey Friars came in for 
the greater share, but none of them were forgotten. In Besant’s 
Mediaeval London a tabulated statement is given showing the 
gradual decrease of these bequests, until they finally cease alto- 
gether. I extract from this table and from the author's come 
the following significant fact. The Grey Friars—formerly the a 
popular of all—-obtained only one bequest between 1396 and * al 
after that year none at all. The Black Friars got no ee a 
from 1413 ta 1503, when one fell to them. The White Freee 
between 1395 and 1503, when they received one. The Austin 
got none after 1395; and the Crutched Friars none from 
1518. These ‘ bequests > are more than straws showing the 


ity; 
* Sharp’s Calendar of Wills, The Publications of the Camden Soo 
Furnivall’s Fifty Larliest English Wills. 
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co Ha ey een Be ee Ore E 
the religious pee Bi ca sis public favour long before 
ihe Reforma ion, j Fr merely existing upon sufferance and 
the aooumulations o 5 3 eae But for such ‘ houses’ to have 
continued at all a z g ad ceased to hold the good opinion of 
he public was not Me ess than a public nuisance, and a public 
Jange! of no small cl aracter. For we know perfectly well that when 
a large number of single men are thrown together in a community 
of any sort, religious or otherwise, without strict discipline and 
exacting duties, their own demoralisation is sure and rapid; and 
the wonder is that they were tolerated so long. The anchorite and 
the hermit had to go at once, as soon as they lost.their popu- 
larity ; for they had. had no chance of accumulating any reserve 
fund, and they were without houses of their own in which to shelter 
themselves from the face of the storm of public disfavour. But the 
religious houses were not thus exposed to the changing winds of 
fortune ; for they not only possessed good and comfortable dwellings, 
put they had gathered together during their long years of public 
good will a large reserve capital which saved them from immediate 
extinction, and enabled them to prolong their existence indefinitely. 
They thus cumbered the narrow ground of London in no mere~ 
figurative sense. This more or less scandalous state of things con- 
tinued for many years after these houses had fallen from their high 
estate into utter disregard and disfavour. It was solely their accu- 
mulated property that kept the religious houses afloat so long after 
the anchorite and the hermit had gone the way of the world. 

The public, however, had a positive as well as a negative grievance 
against these lingering communities. They were sanctuaries, and 
offered places of refuge for all sorts and conditions of men. This may 
have been at certain times, and under certain conditions, especially 
political, a wise and humane provision, but it had shared in the general 
degeneration of these houses, and had become a serious obstacle to 
the proper execution of the law, and thus hindered the business of 
the City in a most important matter.. And it was perfectly well under- 
stood that these religious houses derived a very substantial revenue, 
from their office of sanctuary, by compounding with these unwilling 
guests, whether criminals or otherwise. This money was not, of 
course, paid down on the nail, but was disguised under the plausible 
name of ‘ board’ and fees. The Knights Templars are another illus- 
tration of what I am endeavouring to make appear. No one doubts 
that this order had its origin in the best of Christian motives ; and 
No intelligent person doubts that their dissolution became a public 
necessity. Still it did not justify the cruel, treacherous, and. bloody 
Manner in which the King of France and the Pope of Rome put 
asudden end to this order. But we hear little or nothing in criti- 
cism of that high-handed piece of tyranny from such historians as 
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Mr. Gairdner. The causes leading up to the dissolutio Jung 
houses of London and of England are simple ee: e talig 
"it is the height of folly to import into this discussion as p facts ca 
‘has done—any religious or party rancour, We have Tr, Gair ner 
example immediately before us m our own day ang st Anothy 
how the religious houses of a nation may bring about re eration z 
solution. When the unification of Italy was accomplish; wn dis, 
it was found that the religious houses of the country ae in 1879, 
of decay and vice, as they were in England at the e in a stat 
Reformation, and the Italian State, acting through the a Of the 
solved these houses, and confiscated the property, which fu 


ad hee 


drawn from the people ; and this drastic act caused no ie n 
X protest from the people. On the contrary, the royal decree ah $ an 
these houses of old Italy was hailed with the liveliest ex olishing 


popular satisfaction by the citizens of the New Italy. pressions of 


Would Mr. Gairdner have the boldness to say that the It) 

: D ` E c alia 
Parliament passed this act of dissolution ‘ to please’ Kin Vv; D 
Emmanuel the First? For that is what he says his own nai = 
liament did ‘ to please Henry the Highth.’ This I affirm to bea ae 
libel upon the English nation and race. Again, Mr, Gn 

«hat ‘Henry the Eighth acted from passion and self-will,’ Would a 
say this of the act of Victor Emmanuel in a precisely similar cage ? 
One has only to travel through Italy with one’s eyes open to see the 
truth for oneself ; and no historian would dare to make such a charge 
against Italy’s great patriot King for he could be, and would be, 
instantly brought to book. This can be done in safety against a 
remote English king of bad repute ; but when an English Parliament, 
together with the whole English nation and race, is made to suffer by 
this libel it is high time to protest. What do we find in Italy after 
this act of dissolution ? In the public streets and squares of every 
town of importance is to be seen a statue either to King Victor 
Emmanuel or to Garibaldi—generally to both. One will also find in 
every town these names given to streets and quarters. On the other 
hand one never finds statues erected to, or a street named after, a 
monk or a Pope, or any other ecclesiastic. These facts prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the dissolution of the religious houses of 
Italy by Victor Emmanuel expressed the popular will and true senti- 
ment of the nation. It is a sign of the times, a sign that the friar an 

- the monk have played their part in Italy, as they had in Engin 
and must make way for a new and a different state of things. 
old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ Re pete a (ite 
Everyone knows perfectly well that the continuation 
religious houses of London after the Reformation would have ossi- 
not only an intolerable nuisance but an utter physical eo 
bility—that is,.if London was to become what it quickly a Jament 
the market and banking house of the world. We may sigh an 


2] 
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ger the picturesque and romantic past, as we do over our youth 

peauty, but it cannot be brought back. And I go further, and 
a | that people are wanting in a true sense of the picturesque and 
sy romantic who endeavour to carry the habits, the manners, and the. 
Pons of the remote past into the present. As the religions houses 
declined, hospitals, schools, colleges, and libraries took their places. 
The Reformation set the mind free, and the immediate result wag 
geen in such men as Bacon; Shakespeare, Jonson, and the golden age 
A English letters. This classical period of England, when almost 
every man of rank was a man of letters, was hardly the age to pass 
Acts of Parliament merely to please aking. Ah! Mr. Gairdner, we 
are nob all such fools as you think, and you may speak as contemp- 
iuously as you like of the burning of vulgar Lollards ; and may shout 
as loud as you please of the < Martyrs for Rome,’ but you ought not 
to be surprised if, in the midst of your performance, the wig of the 
advocate is discovered under the hood of the historian. 


G. Monrort Royce. 


D 
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THE VINDICATORS OF SHAKESpp 7 
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A REPLY TO SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN 


5 


Sır _Epwarp SULLIVAN has published two articles in this B 
wherein he has done me the honour to criticige my book? ; 
injury to class me, together with the late Judge Webb, ana the 
whom he calls ‘The Defamers of Shakespeare,’ I should E hose y 
resentment at this odious appellation if it were not so palpably po | 
For how, pray, have I defamed Shakespeare, or what Shavers | 
have I defamed? Not, certainly, the immortal poet for eee 
have expressed unbounded admiration. No, the real defamers of 
“Shakespeare ’ are the man who wrote and the men who have repeated 

with approval those preposterous lines which tell us that the h 
who is not of an age but for all time, 


View 1 


ard 


For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


But if I have not defamed Shakespeare the poet, can I be said to have 
defamed Shakespeare the Stratford player? I deny it absolutely. 
The defamers of Shakespeare of Stratford (unless, indeed, what they 
have recorded is ‘ true in substance and in fact’) can be none other 
than the old note-collectors and memoir-writers such as those reverend 
gentlemen John Ward and William Fulman and Richard Davies ; such 
as John Aubrey and Nicholas Rowe and John Manningham, and the 
later biographers who have accepted and repeated the stories, some- 
times far from edifying, which these chroniclers and diarists have 
related concerning the man who is so generally identified with the 
‘Swan of Avon.’ Yet were it not for such stories none of the s0- 
called * Lives ’ of Shakespeare could have been written ; and to acous? 
‘a modern critic of ‘Defamation’ because he re-states them, p 
makes inquiry as to their value and their consequence, 18 onl 
ridiculous. For my part I may say that, so far from adopts ie 
anecdotes and traditions in an uncritical spirit, I have been on ; 
by legal considerations to cast the gravest doubt upon ee i to 
Shakspere’s deer-stealing escapade (to take an example), althoug 


£ 


' See the Nineteenth Century tor March and, April 1908. 
® The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated. (John Lane.) 
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ace ted it as true, following in the wake of Mr. Sidney Lee and 
pave orthodox authorities, would obviously have suited me mach 


7 o RT 

othe “ii view of the case which I had to present. Nor have I laid any : 
7 o tales of Shaképere’s har inki el 

; all upon the tales of Shakspere’s hard drinking propensities, ° 


nevertheless, tradition furnishes us with some testimony 


am ch 
Stratfor 


nd the A t 1 . 2 
i must admit that Sir Edward Sullivan may be justified in the title 


of offence which he has chosen for his articles. And just as sensible 
(and just as silly) would it be to charge those who dispute the 
roposition, once universally accepted, that a certain ‘ blind old man 


of Scio’s rocky isle ’ Bue both the Iliad and the Odyssey, with being 
i I cqefamers of Homer ! We are, it seems, defamers of Moses if we 
| | deny that he wrote the Pentateuch, and defamers of St. Paul if we 
‘ | deny that he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews ! 
I The fact remains, as I have already written,” that with regard to 
f the life-story of Shakspere of Stratford, as the biographers have j 
1 handed it down to us, § from first to last there is not one creditable 
1 act in the whole of it—not a single act indicative of a generous, high- 
minded and great-souled man, not one such act that has a jot or 
tittle of evidence to support it.’ This, surely, is a fact that we must 
alldeplore. Possibly the biographers have done the man an injustice, 
but if so it is they, and not we of the ‘ unorthodox’ school, who are 
e responsible for it. And if it should be established that the difficulty 
l. which Hallam so strongly felt (viz. in ‘ identifying the young man who 
y came up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player in 
T a London theatre, and returned to his native place in middle life, with 
d the author of Macbeth and Lear’) is one that we are no longer called 
h upon to contemplate, and that this man of the barren and banal life- 
e story is not, in truth and in fact, the immortal poet whom none has 
3- dared defame, and at whose shrine we all must worship, then shall we 
e have amply earned the title which I have ventured to place at the head 
e of this paper.“ ; 
; But if Sir Edward Sullivan had confined himself to the puerile 
¢ charge which he brings against me of being a defamer of Shakespeare 
d Tcould have readily forgiven him. Unfortunately he does far worse. 
J He has, I regret to say, allowed his irritation against those whose _ 
5 Rie Slatera Beeching v. Greenwood : Rejoinder on behalf of the Defendant, 
; ‘To sai ae i Sullivan does, of ‘a literary controversy api ee 
0 dethronement of our greatest English poet,’ seems to me simply cules 


the English tongue shal] be known. 
n this, as in other places, merely 


Speare the poet is enthroned for as long a5 the 
The question is, Who was the poet? Sir Edward i 
begs the question at issue. 322 
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views on this fascinating literary problem do not eo; Tung 
own, to blind him to the rules of controversia] a ide with 4, 
` styled me (p. 433) ‘ the new advocate of the Ba, Urtegy. hig 
-throughout both his articles referred tome as the author face un 
work, and the upholder of the “ Baconian ’? hypothesis. : as 
expressly stated in the Eretace to my book that I ae 
whatever to uphold the B aconian ° theory ; that it a E attempt 
entirely to “ the negative proposition, viz. that Shakgy nfine Myself 
ford was not the author of the Plays and Poems, a i of § oA 
made no attempt to deal with the positive side of the PA 
Throughout my book, although I have naturally mentioned question 
‘ Baconian ’ gontentions, I have advanced no sing] 
favour of the Baconian authorship. More than that, I hay 
denied, as the fact is, that I hold the Baconian faith, for T am alt 
“agnostic ” on the question whether or not Francis Bacon p Setler 
share in any of the plays which were collectively publish, A any 
Folio of 1623 as ‘ The Works of Shakespeare.’ eM thy 

Sir Edward Sullivan is well aware of all this, for not Only has h 
read my rejoinder to Canon Beeching,” which leaves no Possible ro 
for doubt on this point, but very shortly after the publication of re 

refirst article I wrote to him to this effect, pointing out the error r 
which he had been guilty. He persists, nevertheless, and to my great 
surprise, in his deliberate misrepresentation of my position. 

But the explanation is, of course, not far to seek. The fact is that 
just as a few years ago a rationalistic writer on theological matters was 
always styled an ‘atheist’ by orthodox disputants, because a stigma 
was supposed to be attached to the word, so at the present time every 
critic who is sceptical as to the received authorship of the Shake. 
spearean plays is at once dubbed a ‘ Baconian ° by the high priests 
and Pharisees of the Stratfordian faith, because the appellation is 
taken by many to connote ‘ faddist ’ and ‘ fanatic,’ and it is so much 
more easy to call a man ‘ faddist and fanatic’ than to confute his 
arguments. It is true that in each case the justice of the epithet may 
be entirely repudiated by him upon whom it is bestowed ; but what 
matters that to your controversial theologian or to your combative 
Stratfordian? Magna est falsitas et praevalebit ! ache 

Coming now to closer quarters with some of Sir Edward Sey 
pronouncements, we find this latest champion of the received oe 

- casting about, as so many have done before him, for analogous ne $ 
that of Shakespeare (on the assumption that Shakspere the ek i 
and Shakespeare the author are identical), and he thinks he has ae 
a very remarkable parallel in the case of Plautus ; nay, he even a " 
surprise that none of the ‘ Baconians,’ amongst whom, more i 

particularly refers to J udge Webb and myself, has made any : i 

to ‘so singular a parallel, ‘and so curious an anticipation b 

° See the Nineteenth Century, April 1909, p. 635 note, and p. 642. 


Bacon: 
lan? 
Now ry.) 
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the so-called mystery su ling § 
tures, of t y surrounding Shakespeare’s 
a wile Well, I cannot speak for the Judge, and eS sas 


ere to speak for himself, but I imagine that he made no reference * 
Pi Plautus perius he it of the same opinion as I am with repaint 
to this supposed parallel, viz. that the analogy between Plautus and 
Erakespeare (assuming the identity oy payer ate ane 
fact, hold good.” sae 

But what 1s the proposition in illustration of which the example 
atin dramatist is cited by Sir Edward Sullivan? ‘ The truth 
tes, ‘ for all that may be said to the contrary, that pre- 
n the world of literature is not, and never will be, the 
monopoly of the educated or the high-born.’ Nothing could E 
clearly show than this sentence how entirely this new Stratfordian 
rotagonist has failed to understand the arguments advanced by those 
who believe, with Hallam, that player Shakspere was not the real 
shakespeare of the Plays and Poems. Nobody, so far as I know, has 
ever been so idiotic as to maintain that pre-eminence in the world 
of literature is ‘ the monopoly of the educated or the high-born + nor 
can I conceive that any useful purpose is subserved by that method of 
controversy which consists in ignoring the real contentions of one’s 
opponent in order to trample upon foolish arguments attributed te~ 
but never in fact advanced by him. 

‘No man who is not either well educated or high-born can possibly 
become a great poet!’ Such is the proposition which Sir Edward 
Sullivan would fain put into my mouth, knowing that a hundred 
instances are vociferous to the contrary. 

Let me endeavour to state once more what is the true nature of 
the argument put forward in this connexion by myself and others of 
the ‘unorthodox’ school. That a man of humble birth and very 
imperfect education may rise to the highest ranks of literature is one 
of the notorious facts of human history. Take the constantly cited 
case of ‘ the Ayrshire ploughman,” for example, with which I have 
dealt in my book on The Shakespeare Problem under the head of 
‘Shakespeare and Genius.’ Here, if ever, we find an instructive 
example of what can be achieved in the realm of poetry by a man 
lowly born, and although by no means left’in ignorance, still with 
a very moderate educational equipment. From the days of my 
boyhood the poetry of Burns, so graphic in description, so terrible in 
satire, so pathetic in elegy, so tender in the most exquisite of love » 
songs, has been to me a wonder and a delight. But wherein is it that 
Burns so much excelled? He gives us The Holy Fair and Tam 


o Shanter, and The Jolly Beggars, and he gives us his immortal songs. 


© This could be very easily demonstrated, but in the space ai my disposal for reply 
it would obviously be absurd for me to attempt to deal here with all the questions 
raised by Sir Edward Sullivan, though this is by no means my Ara wo 


(in my opinion) most unfair attack. 


oth 


of the Lat 
is, he wil 
eminence 1 
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“The Ayrshire ploughman sings of the scenes in Mie 
f ; r sher f ; tch 

bred : of the burn and the heather, of the sweeping Nit, 1 hae 
Ta ay 3 n a Deg 
. and braes of bonny Doon. He sings of the Scotch = nd the ‘ i 
customs, as in Hallowe'en, and above all of the sweer aa ', ofthe 
‘whom he loved not wisely a too well. Anq all fig oe T 
homely dialect. The very genius of lyrical poetry peat is on 
mouth, but speaks in that Scottish language for the ae fr 4 
of which the English reader requires a glossary, “Te is “tDretatig, 
when he tries to adopt the conventional English of his ue sipiq 
writer in the Dictionary of National Biography. “When a sis o 

write in metropolitan English,” says Principal Shairp, “ he vet 
more than a third-rate, a common, clever versifier.” ?7 Vag seldom 
And now, perhaps, the real point may dawn upon 
Sir Edward Sullivan, who has hitherto so strangel 
question is not whether a man of lowly birth a 


. e mind o 
y Missed jt, e i 


case of Shakspere the player-poet. ‘Had Burns, Say at the age of 

twenty-five, written highly polished and cultured Engl 

with classical allusions, showing intimate knowledge of Court life and 

fashionable society, and dealing in such a lifelike manner with foreign 

countries as to lead readers to suppose that he must have paid a visit 

to their shores; had he discussed divine philosophy for all the ages 

and for every phase of human life ; had he held the mirror for mankind 

—had the Ayrshire ploughman done all this and a great deal more, 

then indeed there might have been some analogy between his case 

and that of Shakespeare.’ § 

Adopting, then, Sir Edward Sullivan’s formula, we may say 

‘ the truth is, for all that may be said to the contrary,’ that a man 

who does not know a word of Latin can never give us a satisfactory | 

translation of Ovid. In other words the possibilities of genius do not 

transcend all natural laws, but, marvellous though they be, are neces- 

sarily limited by the facts of education, knowledge, and environment. 
A very apt illustration. of my meaning is afforded by an example 
supplied to us by Sir Edward Sullivan himself, namely, that of John 
Bunyan, whom he styles ‘ the ill-taught tinker son of a tinker ate 

„ This, of course, suggests a very low origin, and the reader at Bi 
imagines the Bunyans, father and son, roaming Over the mae 
with pans and kettles at their backs, the Autolyci of the tin-pot ae 
As a fact, however, neither the one nor the other balou 7 ing 

vegrant tribe. The Bunyans were steady handicraftsmen f 

in their own freehold tenements. Both Thomas and his ia were. 

had a settled home at Elstow, where their forge and workshop 


was [16 71. 
Se 9 , pp. 9 
` The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, p. 76. s Ibid. ch. iii. PP 


Cu 
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in his will designates himself a * brasier? Jolm foll 1 th 
lling, and was what at the present day we should call fie A 
aith” As everybody knows, he was noted in his youth tor eine 
yrofane gwearer, but he was < converted ’” after his marriage, gave up 
ng and ‘ blaspheming, and took to preaching, when led fd e 
arrest and an imprisonment of some twelve years i Bedford cane 
J 


Tho mas 
game ca 


allowed much liberty. j He was permitted to preach, and even went 
‘to see Christians in London.’ He saturated himself with constant 
and copious draughts from that well of pure and undefiled English 
the Bible, and, together with the Bible, we know that Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs was his constant companion. It is further known that he 
had ample opportunity for reading other books of a religious and 
controversial character. It is futile, therefore, for Sir Edward Sul- 
livan to talk of ‘ the bookless neighbourhood of Bedford Gaol.’ But 
the point is that Bunyan wrote exactly what we should have expected 
him to write, given his peculiar genius, his temperament, his life 
story, his reading, and his environment. If instead of the Pilgrim s 
Progress he had written Euphues, then, indeed, would there have been 
some analogy between his case and that of the ‘Stratford rustic ’ 
(I thank the late Dr. Garnett for teaching me that word), who, as we 
are told, threw off Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Love’s Labours Lost, 
and Lhe Comedy of Errors, currente calamo, all within two or three 
years of his arrival in town, a penniless wanderer from his provincial 
home. The case of John Bunyan is the very case I should myself 
have selected as an illustration of the very rational proposition that 
the output of genius is controlled by the circumstances of its environ- 
ment, and is not, as some seem to think (contrary to all human ex- 
perience) something in the nature of ‘a first cause,’ superior to and 
independent of all the influences by which it is surrounded. 

But now, leaving the vain search for ‘ parallels, ™ let us see what 
arguments Sir Edward Sullivan has to adduce, or, rather, how he 
meets those which I have ventured to put forward. He, of course, 
trots out once more the time-honoured joke to the effect that ‘ Shake- 
speare was not written by Shakespeare but by another gentleman of 
the same name,’ and, so enamoured is he of this well-known little 
jibe that he serves it up a second time, like crambe repetia, within 

the limits of ten lines. My contention, however, as he well knows, 
is that it was a man not of the same but of quite different name who 
published under the pen-name of ‘Shake-speare. But, then, says 
Sir Edward, ‘ Mr. Greenwood rests his case 50 strongly on the spelling 
of the name that he tells us in his “ Notice to the Reader that all 


rd, vol. ii. p. 200. 
hing in citing the supposed parallel of 
osed of that imaginary 


49-52.) 


w English Literature, an Tlustrated Reco 
n Sir Edward Sullivan follows Canon Beec ARN aoe 
Michael Drayton. I venture to think that I have entire:y asp) 
analogy in my rejoinder to the Canon. (See In re Spaken ai 
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through his book he writes “ Shakespeare ” when 
author of the Plays and Poems, and “< Shakspere » 


; i ENa wh 
any Simion player. Now my “ Notice to the Rel h 
lows :— In this work I s TN the Convenient as fo. 
EERS BA maa . ` 2 
writing “ ee NON am aoe es of the autho e of 
Plays and Poems, anc lakspere “ where Į refer to ar of the 


sg 
cle Would have ) he 
e, In ord 

. £ yi 7 7 1 F ] », . er 
confusion and periphrasis. I will not here again enter y ; 


question of the various spellings of the name, because Th 
explained my position on that matter in my rejoinder 
Beeching, and if the reader will do me the honour to refer to th 
chapter of that little work, he will see just how much, and how ih Ist 
importance I attach to this question of spelling, and how itt] 
to say that I rest my case upon it.'’ He will see, too, th 
point of view, it is quite immaterial that the man who wr ote hista 
“Shakspere ’ was at times called “ Shakespeare ’ by his contemporaries 
though to Walter Roche, ex-master of the Stratford Grammar School 
che was ‘ Shaxbere, to Richard Quiney, his fellow-townsman, he aa 
“Shackspere,’ to his ‘ fellow-countryman’ Abraham Sturley he was 
‘Shaxsper,’ to Thomas Whittington of Shottery, he was ‘ Shaxpere, 
and in the marriage bond of November 1582 he is ‘ Shagspere,’ 
But, says Sir Edward Sullivan, 


ave f 
to Canon 


è, 
untrue it jg 


at, from my 


the new advocate of the Baconians [sic], in his examination of the evidence 
does not seem to have come across a record of interest and importance which 
is to be found in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, drawn up by the 
Countess of Southampton, where ‘ William Shakespeare’ is mentioned as the 
name of the actor who played before the Queen on two occasions in December 
1594, And yet the Countess may be presumed to have known something of 
the individual who had just dedicated his two great poems to her own son. 
But such are Mr. Greenwood’s methods ; and one is left to wonder what kind of 
audience he really believes himself to be addressing. 


Well, I fondly supposed that I was addressing an audience of 
fair-minded men who would not allow their prejudices to misconstrue 
what I wrote. I can asstire the reader, who I do not think will accuse 
me, as Sir Edward Sullivan has done, of deliberately stating ee 
know to be false, that I was quite familiar with the entry to whic 
rhe refers in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. I pe 
before me a copy of that entry in Mr. D. H. Lambert’s ae. 
Documents, marked by me before I had even heard the name 3 ce 
Edward Sullivan. I did not think it necessary to make eo 
to it in my book, because it is a well-known fact, which I mete eel 
disputed, that the name of the man who wrote himself © ee 
was at times written ‘ Shakespeare’ in contemporary docur 


12 See In re Shakespeare, ch. i. 
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But this entry, says my critic, was ‘ drawn up by the Countess 
Paoi thampton, and the Countess may be presumed to have kidi 
something of the individual who had just dedicated his two great 
‘gems £0 her son. Very likely ; but who that individual was is axicily 
ihe question at issue. Sir Edward Sullivan quietly begs that question 
-yst as he does when he tells us (p. 431) that if we want to know the 
recise amount of knowledge of Greek and Latin acquired by Shak- 


Pee, op (ad R . . z 
spere of Stratford ‘ our best source of information is the works them- 
! 


? 
gelves s z 
But a word more as to this account alleged to have been ‘ drawn 


up by the Countess of Southampton.’ What are the real facts as to - 
that matter ? The entry referred to occurs in a roll of the Pipe 
Office * declared accounts,’ which contains the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber from September 1579 to July 1596. These accounts 
were engrossed year by year by one of the clerks in the Pipe Office 
and signed by the accountant in each year or period of years. Now, 
on the 2nd of May 1594, Mary, widow of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, married Sir Thomas Heneage, Vice-Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth, and Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber. It was her 
husband’s duty, therefore, to render the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber. But he died on the 17th of October 1595, and 10” 
seems that no ‘ declared accounts’ had at that date been rendered 
since the 29th of September 1592. The Queen, therefore, as is 
recited on the roll, issued her warrant to the Countess, as widow and 
executrix of the late Treasurer, commanding her to render the account, 
which she duly did from the 29th of September 1592, to the 30th of 
November 1595. The entry, therefore, of the 15th of March 1594-5 
(which is the entry in question), had, no doubt, been prepared by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, or, rather, by one of the clerks in the office of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber, and was sent in to the Pipe Office by his 
executrix according to the Queen’s command. Further than this 
there appears to be no connexion whatever between the Countess 
and Shakspere of Stratford. Had Sir Edward Sullivan been aware 
of these facts I hardly think he would have written that portentous 
passage about these official accounts being ‘drawn up’ by the Countess 
of Southampton. As to the entry in question the probability is that 
she never even saw it." 
I have, of course, contended that the name ‘ Shakespeare,’ oF; ae 
it frequently appears on the title-pages of the plays, © Shake-spearo, ; 
Was made use of as a nom de plume. Adverting to this Sir Edward 
Sullivan writes, ‘He, of course, does not attempt to show that 
there is even a shred of evidence to prove that anyone at de tme 
ever did make use of “ Shake-speare > as a nom de plume. This 
İS a very surprisi t in view of the fact, to which I have 
y surprising statement m 
formation to the courtesy of Mr. S. R. 


I Teamnie for f the above in 
But endebted {7 a i the Public Record Office. 


Scargill Bird, Assistant-Keeper and Secretary © 
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expressly drawn attention, that many plays ang Poems w Ung 
during the life of the Stratford player under the naM Published 
speare,’ which nobody contends were written by him me “Shale 


-without any protest or interference whatever On the ae that iy 
Shakspere. ‘These plays and poems, then, as I have Ait 
rane certainly written under this convenient nom de al; ut 
But let us now fairly face the problem of the Fie ee ' 
I venture to think Sir Edward Sullivan has not yet appre 3 > Which 
Gir Edward makes a belated and desperate attempt teal 
the Cambridge editors were altogether wrong in gag Pt 
‘ setters forth’ of the Folio are manifestly guilty, j 
the great vayiety of readers,’ of a suggestio falsi 
manuscripts from which they printed. He would fain have 
in the face of all the evidence to the contrary, that the “ 
which they made use were indeed ‘ cur’d, and perfect of their lim 
and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, ag he [Shakespeare] bes; 
ceived them,’ and he denies that there is any suggestion a 7 
‘setters forth ’ that they had either collected or received Shaina 
own manuscripts for the purposes of their edition. Well, the Prag 8 
speaks for itself, and I think every unprejudiced reader thereof R 
be brought to the same conclusion as those distinguished scholars the 
Cambridge editors.'' But it shows no little audacity on the part of 
Sir Edward Sullivan that he should here appeal to ‘ Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
most admirable Introduction to his Facsimile Reproduction ’ of the 
Folio (p. 631 n). For what says Dr. Sidney Lee on the point at issue? 
“Clearly they [the writers of the Preface] wished to suggest that the 
printers worked exclusively from Shakespeare’s undefiled autograph’ 
(p. xvii). So that the prophet whom Sir Edward summoned to bless 
him has cursed him altogether! Moreover, he has omitted to mention 
that that excellent and deservedly respected critic Dr. Ingleby says 
the same thing. ‘Unfortunately for their credit and our satisfaction 
their prefatory statement contains, or at least suggests, what they 
must have known to be false. They would lead us to believe that 
their edition was printed from Shakespeare’s manuscripts. dee Nog 
we have positive knowledge of a fact inconsistent with this exoerpt. 
So that we have the Cambridge editors, Dr. Ingleby, and a 
Sidney Lee in full agreement on this point, while Sir Edward 5 
livan, to suit the exigencies of his argument, is content to wag? \ | 
° Sir Edward informs us in a note that the Cambridge editors of Ee 
Messrs. W. G. Clark and John Glover (names not unknown among Sey tha 
scholars), but he omits to add that when in that year Mr. Glover left care fk in the 
distinguished scholar Mr. Aldis Wright became associated with M a (1863) 
editorship; that his name appears on the title-page of the second ye Fe has neve? 
that the edition was reissued in 1887 and 1891, and that Mr. Aldis Wiig part of its 
repudiated responsibility for the preface, or intimated his dissent ror See «Willian! 
contents. See note facing title-page of vol. ii. of the 1891 edition, ŝig 
Aldis Wright.’ 9 


H Shakespeare, the Uan and the Book, p. 66. 
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the leading authorities on his own side. But really this will 


agains? aie A 
It is a case where res ipsa loquitur. 


not do. INS ng Suny And, in harmony wit 
fie statement m the Preface, the Folio title-page informs us (yeh 


Jays are i published according to the true originall copies, whiles 
above the names of the Principal Actors,’ we read that the volane 
contains ` all his [Shakespeare 8] Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies ; 
nyuely set forth according to their first ORIGIN ALL E 

Now it seems perfectly clear that this Preface, although signed by 
John Hemnge and Henry Condell, was, in reality, written by Ben 
Jonson. Malone proved that to demonstration, in my komide unie 
ment, as to the greater part of it, and old Ben was not the man to 
write half a Preface and leave the other half to somebody else. Be- 
sides, the same hand can be traced throughout. at a 

‘ Honest Ben,’ therefore, as it appears, thought himself justified 
jn writing, as indeed was the fashion of the times, a literary puff for 
these collected dramas which was not strictly in accordance with 
the facts." 

But when it is suggested that, very possibly, Jonson knew more 
about the true authorship than he cared to reveal—that he knew in 
fact that the name ‘Shakespeare’ had been largely employed as a 
nom de plume—we are asked, in tones of great indignation, ‘ Do you’ 
then accuse Ben Jonson with telling a deliberate lie?’ Now Í have 
given what to me seems a quite sufficient answer to that question over 
and over again, viz., that a lie is an unjustifiable falsehood, that some 
falsehoods are quite justifiable, that in some cases it may even be one’s 
duty to tell a falsehood, and that whether, in any given case, a false- 
hood is or is not justifiable must be left to the individual conscience. 
Would Sir Edward Sullivan charge Sir Walter Scott, for example, with 
telling a ‘ deliberate lie,’ when he denied the authorship of Waverley ? 
I should hardly advise him to do so, in Scotland, at any rate! Scott, 
of course, thought himself justified in answering in the negative ques- 
tions which, as he considered, his interrogator had no right to put. To 
call this ‘a deliberate lie’ is simply to ignore the real meaning of the 
word, which Dr. Johnson well defined as ‘a criminal falsehood.’ 
Moreover, I take it that in the “ spacious times’ the standard of strict 
veracity was by no means so high as it is, or’as we, at any rate, hope 
that it is, at the present day. I believe, then, that Ben J onson might 
have considered himself quite justified in doing what 1t 1s suggested 
that he did in writing his eulogy of Shakespeare, albeit 1t was some 
other than the Stratford player of whom he sang that ‘ he was not of an 
age, but for all time.’ > 


16 “nic we may yare what Humphrey Moseley 
® As to the unblotted manuscripts we may comy MERE ts 


wrote; 3 a ont and Fletcher Folio, o. 3 
te in the introduction to the Beaumon and his friends aflirm 


have seen of Mr. Fletcher’s own hand is free from interlining, ‘the Players,’ 
that he never writ any one thing twice.’ This is much the same se aa oe 
according to Jonson, said about Shakespeare. It seems to have passe 


form, 
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For let us consider, further, all that, according e Jung 
e 


orthodox critics, is concealed under this name $} 
Folio of 1635 contains thirty-six plays all of whic] te 
work of * William SIT Does anybody belis to be ș 
present day ? Yes, many Baconians do s t 
{ apprehend, an accepted article of the * Baconiay 
Bacon wrote all that is contained in the First Folio 
critics and reviewers persist, with scant regard f 
justice, in making a ‘ Baconian’ malgré mot, 
taken to task by members of that cult for asserti $ 
the work of many pens is to be found in that sacred volur ction that 
Shakespeare is; in fact, ‘a noun of multitude.’ ne, and that 
But for that conviction I have the warrant of the highest « 

dox’ authority. What said the late Dr. Garnett, for aoe 9 « 
may surprise some of my hearers to be told that 50 ook It 
part of the work which passes under Shakespeare’s name is a > lea 
not from his hand.’ '’ To begin with, there is overwhelming ae ably 
for the view that Titus Andronicus is not Shakespearean at all e 
Hallam long ago remarked, ‘ res ipsa per se vociferatur ? to the oone A 
Then it seems tolerably clear that very little of Parts 9 and e 
“Henry VI. are by Shakespeare, and none at all of Part 1. Two, if A 
three, pens are to be traced in Troilus and Cressida >; much of The 
Lamang of the Shrew is not Shakespeare’s, and the same may be said of 
Timon of Athens, and, according to most critics, of Richard III. Some 
parts of Macbeth are commonly ascribed to Middleton. And we are 
assured, with much probability, that a very large part (and that some 
of the very best) of Henry VIII., including Buckingham’s noble and 
pathetic speech, and Wolsey’s reflections on his fall, are not by Shake- 
speare but by Fletcher. And this by no means exhausts the list of 
the non-Shakespearean portions of Shakespeare according to critics 
of no mean standing. And for all these other authors, whose work was 
thus included in the Folio, ‘ Shakespeare ’ was but a pseudonym or 
nom de plume! And must not ‘ the setters forth’ have known this! 
Must not Jonson have known it? Did they, then, tell * deliberate 
hes ’ in passing off all this non-Shakespearean work as Shakespeare's ? 
And what of the two Earls, the Incomparable Pair, one of them i 
Lord Chamberlain of the time, to whom the Folio was dedicated? 
‘ If the heretical contention be well founded,’ says Sir Edward puig 
““we have two noble conspirators introduced, one of them bemg E 
patron of the company for which Shakespeare [2.¢. Shakspere] a H 
and wrote. Can anyone, we may ask, be imagined to have eae P 
familiar with the internal affairs of the stage at the time, outsi e 
dramatists and players, than the Lord Chamberlain ? Did ate 
gentlemen accept a lying dedication without protest? Well, 
seem to have accepted with tolerable equanimity the ded 
17 Preface to At Shakespeare’s Shrine, by Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D. 
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“thing that was not the work of Shakespeare, which, nevertheless 
; contained (as being so ‘ familiar with the internal affairs of the sega! 
hy the must, surely, have known) the work of many other wee 
he published under that well-known and comprehensive nang Bates 
y, they were not quite so unco good and rigidly righteous’ as Sir 
x gaward Sullivan. Perhaps they looked upon this literary latitudi- 
In arianism as falling short of ‘ deliberate lying.’ Or, perhaps, they 
j zid not concern themselves to think at all about the matter, And this 
en Jatter supposition 1s, I fancy, by far the most probable one, 
at But here we are confronted with a question which has often been 
at asked, but to which, so far as I am aware, no answer has yet been 
given. The hypothesis is that in 1623 Shakspere of Stratford had been 

i recognised as the great poet and dramatist, the ‘ sweet swan of Avon,’ 
a soul of the age, 
ly The applause, delight, and wonder of our stage. 
ty j Well, twelve years after the publication of the Folio containing 
is j} these eulogistic lines, viz. in 1635, Cuthbert Burbage and Winifred, 
Y- | the widow of Richard Burbage, and ‘ William his sonne,’ presented 
i a petition to the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, the survivor of. 
MY the ‘Incomparable Pair’ to whom the Folio had been dedicated, and 
he then Lord Chamberlain, praying that their rights in the theatres built 
i or owned by Burbage the elder, father of Richard and Cuthbert— 
n those theatres where Shakespeare’s dramas had been presented— 
X should be recognised and respected. The petitioners are naturally 
35 anxious to say all they possibly can for themselves, and the company 
w of players with whom they were associated. One of those players and 
p one of ‘the partners in the profits of . . . the House’ was William 
a Shakspere. And how do they speak of him? Do they remind the 
fe Earl that one of their company had been that man of transcendent 
a genius, Shakespeare, the great dramatist, the renowned poet, upon 
4 whom Ben Jonson had pronounced such a splendid panegyric, and 
y whose collected works had been dedicated to himself and his brother ? 
y Surely they ought to have done this! Surely they would have done so 
$ if such had been the fact! Yet, what do they say? “To ourselves 
r we joined those deserving men, Shakspere, Hemings, Condall, Phillips 
; and others, partners in the profits of that they call the House *; and 
y as to the Blackfriars theatre, there, they say, they ‘placed men 
A players, which were Hemings, Condall, Shakspere,’ &c. Now to me 
t it does seem incredible that the Burbages should thus have written 
% about Shakspere, calling him a ‘ man-player, and speaking of him in 
1e the same terms as of the other players, viz., aS & ‘ deserving man, if, 
: indeed, both they and the Lord Chamberlain knew that he was the 
y immortal poet who was ‘ not of an age but for all time,’ and whose 
i works had been dedicated to the two Earls, to their everlasting honour. 
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; é i, stance, ther 
should be half a dozen ‘ unprejudiced witnesses ’ on the other side, a 


deny the identity of the man in the dock with the man who committed 
the assault! I would respectfully recommend Sir Edward to st 
such histories of mistaken identity as that of The Lyons Mail fe 
cexample. Moreover, the analogy, like most others put forward by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, does not hold. If I could produce the evidence 
of half a dozen writers contemporary with Sir Philip Francis, showing 
that they believed him to be the author of the letters of J unius, that 
would hardly establish the identity of Junius with Sir Philip Francis! 
What the Stratfordians have to show is not only that their witnesses 
really believed in the identity of player and poet, and that they were 
‘ unprejudiced, but also that they had full opportunities of knowing 
the truth of the matter, and were not themselves deceived. 

For if plays and poems were published under the name of © Shake- 
speare,’ by which name the man who wrote himself ‘ Shakspere ’ was, 
it seems, not unfrequently known to his contemporaries, no doubt they 
would be generally accepted as written by the player. That many 
plays in which Shakespeare had no part were, nevertheless, ascribed 
to him, because published in that name, is a simple matter of fact. 
But contemporary belief that he was the author of such plays would, 
of course, be no proof that he wrote them. It would only show that 
the witnesses, however ‘ unprejudiced,’ had been deceived. Nay, de 
fact that Titus Andronicus was included in the Folio as Shakespeare $ 
and was ascribed to him by such an ‘ unprejudiced witness > as Mer 
in 1598, is so far from being considered a conclusive proof of the E 
authorship, that the overwhelming balance of ‘ orthodox ’ opie" 


the 
18 John Manninghary’s allusions also constitute a ‘negative pregnant? An ie 
same may surely be said of the recently discovered entry in the Belvoir ‘about 
concerning the work done by Shakspere and his fellow player Burbage 1n 2” 
my Lord’s impreso ’ 
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Shak ini 

Shakes i 

yo the effect that Shake peare had no hand initatall. But Sir Edward 

jlivan would appear to think that the fact that Francis Meres 
Su , .ms and ola 3 ag‘ Sh k ices git AS i eres speaks 
if certain poems a plays as Shakespeare’s * is indisputable proof that 
slayer Shakspere must have been the author thereof ! te 
J ‘As L have always admitted, one of the best witnesses in support 
of the received hypothesis is John Davies, of Hereford, who addresses 
J: DARS 3 F S agar oe 
some well-known lines to “Our English Terence, Mr. Will Shake- 
iar.” Į will ae repeat here what I have already said about this 
curious epigram. It contains certain cryptic allusions which nobody 
has yet been able to explain ; but it is not a little remarkable, as a 
f „ase 

correspondent has pointed out to me, that Terence is the very author 
whose name 18 alleged to have been used as a mask-name, or nom de 
plume, for the writings of great men who wished to keep the fact of 
their authorship concealed. This allegation is distinctly made by 
Montaigne, the translation of whose essays by Florio was well known 
to Davies. The following is the passage referred to :— 

If the perfection of well-speaking might bring any glorie sutable unto a 
groat personage, Scipio and Lelius would never have resigned the honour of 
their Comedies, and the elegancies and smooth-sportfull conceits of the Latine 
tongue, unto an Affrican servant: For, to prove this labour to he theirs, the 
exquisit eloquence, and {excellent invention thereof doth sufficiently declare it: 
and Terence himselfe doth avouch it: And I could hardly be removed from this 
opinion. Tt is a kind of mockerie and injurie, to raise a man to worth, by qualities 
mis-seeming his place, and unfitting his calling, although for some other respects 
praise-worthy ; and also by qualities that ought not to be his principall object. 


And further on he says, ‘I have in my time seen some, who by 
writing did earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow their 
apprentissage, mar their pen, and affect the ignorance of so vulgar a 
qualitie.’ I think (in spite of the anticipated sneers of the superior 
person) that if Davies’s esoteric epigram (which he tells us he wrote 
‘in sport ’) is considered in the light of this passage, a clue to its inter- 
pretation may very possibly be found.” 

A word now as to Chettle’s supposed allusion to Shakespeare, and I 
have done with Sir Edward Sullivan’s contentions as to the alleged 
‘contemporary evidence.” 

Of course [writes Sir Edward Sullivan] it is all important to Mr. Greenwood’s 
case to show that there is no identification of actor and writer here; but the 
adjective ‘dishonest. which he thinks fit to apply to the almost unanimous 
body of eminent Shakespearians who state that Chettle’s language describes 
Shakespeare, is so far from what is expected in literary controversy that it can 
hardly carry immediate conviction to even those amongst his audience who 
know least upon the subject. 


19 See The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, p. 335. In re Shakespeare, P- 62. 

2 See Florio’s Montaigne, Book I. chapter xxxix. Florio’s translation was 
published in 1603. Dayies’s epigram is in The Scourge of Folly (about 1611). 

2 Space, unfortunately, does not allow me to reply to Sir Edward’s remarks on 
The Return from Parnassus. He quotes the well-known passage with regard to ‘our 
fellow Shakespeare,” and informs us that ‘ rational students of Shakespeare have seen 
in these words an allusion to his confessed supremacy at the time’ Indeed! What 
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Now, seeing that Sir Edward Sullivan has, þ i 
. ‘a direct? that ; CCegs 
tion, given me ‘ the lie direct, that he should complai Sary iy 
` AA ` ‘does t n 
from ‘literary courtesy far outdoes the proverbia] Eu d 
1 Al instan 


: : le abo 0) th 
: RIN f ay > x Ve e 

: lei stifiable and inexcusable. For a: m. Passan 
absolutely unjustıhe For Sir Edward g8 is 
j OY . 


here merely follows Canon Beeching, who writes, ‘ My. ae livan 


charged the biographers of Shakespeare with dishonest Tod lia 
interpretation of the familiar passage of Kindhart’s Dreq eo 
Chettle apologises for the rudeness of Greene in his Gyo, n 
Wi’; and he admits that he has read my reply to nae 


. : 3 ace Satin. 
which is as follows :— Sation, 


I have not charged the biographers with dishonesty for th 
of the passage in question, What I complain of, and comp] 
terms, is, that these biographers and critics . . . actually so writ 
to the mind of the ordinary reader that Chettle makes mention 
by name in the Preface to his work, and that, consequently, 
is not a matter of inference and argument, but a fact patent on the q Usion 
itself! The usual way of doing this is by quietly slipping in gh, Ocument 
name in a bracket, without any admonition to the reader that his 
mentioned at all. This I call a ‘dishonest method of writing 
and so it is. .. but I have, of course, made no charge of persona 


ea TE 


name is not 
a biography, 
l dishonesty,» 

As to this supposed allusion to Shakespeare, which such eminent 
Shakespeareans as Mr. Fleay and Mr. Howard Staunton (as well as 
a lawyer like Mr. E. K. Castle, K.C.) summarily dismissed as no 
allusion at all, I have dealt with it very fully in Chapter XT of my 
book, and in Chapter III of my Rejoinder to Canon Beeching, and so 
far I have seen no answer to the reasoning I have there set forth. 

I will only add a word, therefore, with regard to Sir Edward 
Sullivan’s note concerning the expression ‘ quality.’ Chettle, alluding 
to somebody unnamed, but who, as I contend, must be one of the 
playwrights addressed by Greene, writes: ‘I am as sorry as if the 
originall fault had bene my fault, because myself have seene his [and 
here it is that the biographers quietly slip in ‘ Shakespeare's,’ in 
brackets] demeanour no lesse civil, than he excelent in the qualitie 
he professes.’ The Stratfordian critics contend that ‘ quality’ must 
necessarily refer to the profession of an actor, and that that actor 
must be Shakspere. I have ventured to dispute both of these pro- 
positions. Whereupon Sir Edward Sullivan writes, ‘ Mr. Greenwood 
endeavours to show that the word “ quality ” which was at the oe 
commonly used to designate the profession of an actor, was also use 


that the heroes 


says Gifford? ‘J will just venture to inform those egregious critics aie 
e; and more 


of it [the old pley] are laughing both at Will Kempe and Shakespear 
the like effect. Was Gifford not ‘rational,’ or is Sir Edward one of 
critics’? But it is as clear as daylight, except to the wilfully blind, t 
written, ‘the players are held up to ridicule before a cultivated audience o e 
scholars and students.’ The passage concerning Shakespeare is as ooa i 
as any passage in literature. o 

= In re Shakespeare, p. 94. 
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A other ee as p He cites cases where it is used of an 
outlaw's occupation, anc of a printer’s, but none to show that it 
was ever employed in reference to a playwright.” 

well, I have cited Butler’s Hudibras to show that in his time 34 
was used of a “ poetaster,’ and if Sir Edward wishes for an akg 
instance of the use of the word, as applied to a writer, I can refer him 
to the passage I have already quoted from Florio’s Montaigne, viz. : 
«J have in my time seen some who by writing did earnestly get both 
their titles and living . . . affect the ignorance of so vulgar a qualitie? 23 

But even if it were necessary to hold that an actor is referred to 
it certainly does not follow that that actor was Shakspere ; for, as I 
have shown, George Peele was one of the playwrights addressed by 
Greene, and Peele was a successful player, as well.a8 playwright 
and might quite truly have been alluded to both as having ‘ fader 
grace, in writing, and being ‘ excellent in the quality ’ he professed: 

So much for this celebrated passage, the interpretation of which is, 
certainly, important, but, as certainly, not‘ all-important,’ to my case. 

gir Edward Sullivan summons as witnesses in his favour the 
somewhat obscure bards who, together with Ben Jonson, wrote 
yerses of no great distinction to be inscribed on the introductory 
pages of the First Folio, seven years after Shakspere’s death. The 
exigencies of time and space do not allow me to expatiate on this 
branch of an inexhaustible subject except to say a word or two on 
our old friend Leonard Digges. 

Now I pointed out (p. 336 of my book) that Digges wrote some 
verses which were prefixed to the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s poems, 
and which are such a tissue of absurdities, and so entirely inapplicable 
to Shakespeare, that ‘ Digges was either writing with his tongue in 
his cheek, or had no conception what he was talking about.’ What 
says Sir Edward Sullivan on this? After alluding to Digges’s earlier 
lines, which appear in the First Folio of 1623, he writes, alluding to 
myself : ‘he discovers that Digges wrote another set of verses which 
appeared in the 1640 edition of the Folio’ (sic!). He then, with a 
contemptuous ‘ forsooth > thrown in, quotes my criticism as above, 
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and continues : 


In other words, a certain witness makes an affidavit at a certain date con- 
taining allegations in reference to the authority of a certain volume. Several 
years afterwards [original italics] the same witness makes another affidavit, in 
no sense contradicting the earlier one, but happening to contain a phrase Or 
two descriptive of the author’s art which counsel learned in the law professes he . 
cannot make sense of. And on such grounds the contents of the previous 
affidavit are to be rejected as unworthy of belief. 


Now, surely, Sir Edward Sullivan, who at any rate assumes the 


2 In Everyman out of His Humour (iv. 2), Shift says, eT have SSi one 
myself to other courses, and profess & living out of my other dae z by bis 
Sogliardo replies, ‘ Nay, he has left all now, and is able to live like a gen eman by 
qualities.’ ` 4a 

Vor. LXV—No. 388 í 
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elementary fact that there was no ‘1640 edition of the 
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work to which Digges’s ridiculous lines are 


“speare’s Poems, and which included the twenty 
> f > s i . . Y 
Pilerim and other pieces which were falsely ag 
Leer rar 3 f SPAS 
such as extracts from Heywood’s General His 
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And Sir Edward Sullivan, ‘ forsooth, imagines that it Is ap Ponsoy 


of the Shakespeare Folio ! n edition 

And what of the ‘affidavit’ made < several years ajte 
Sir Edward Sullivan should really get up his brief a ee 
If he had given any close study to the subject he would he Detter, 
the following in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines (vol. ii. p aa © Tead 
6th edition) with reference to this wondrous eflusion of a x 
Digges: “The following poem was evidently written soon oa 
opening of the second Fortune Theatre in 1623, and ü bears eye 
appearance of having been intended for one of the Commendatory Tor 
prefixed to the first folio, perhaps that for which his shorter piece a 
that volume may have been substituted.’ The allusions to Jonson 
“amply account for the fact that it was not allowed a place in the 1693 
Folio.” The fact is that Digges, who no doubt Composed the lines in 
1623, as Halliwell-Phillipps points out, died five years before the 1640 
volume was published. So much for Sir Edward Sullivan’s second 
so-called “ affidavit’! And what does it all come to so far as’ Digges 
is concerned ? It comes to this, that Digges wrote lines commending 
Shakespeare for exactly those qualities which he did not possess, and 
Sir Edward Sullivan imagines this to be proof positive that Shakespeare 
is identical with the player who had died seven years before! But we 
do not know that Digges had ever seen player Shakspere in the flesh, 
and upon the question of authorship his commendatory verses appear 
to me to have really no evidentiary value at all. 


Without making undue capital out of the curious slip made by 


Sir Edward Sullivan in substituting A Midsummer Night’s Dream for 


The Taming of the Shrew, I now come to his statement that ‘In the 
Tnduction to A Midsummer Night's Dream, the chief characters are al 
from Stratford. A family of the name of Sly resided there in the post 8 
time. Christopher himself is “ old Sly’s son of Burton Heath,” and 


“ Barton on the Heath is a few miles from Stratford.’ 


uae aio ; the 
Now what are we to say as tolthis criticism ? ‘A family of 7 
fe C rA 5 b) 1 
name of Sly resided there [Stratford to wit] in the poet’s time- 
‘;, A small octavo yplume,’ says Halliwell-Phillipps. Dr. Ingleby eoi ata 
= Thus supplying, incidentally, a further proof of what I believe to 


; reface thereto 
viz.—that Jonson was the editor of the 1623 Folio, and wrote both the preface 
and the epistle dedicatory. | s 
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„ pdward really ignorant of the fact th 


E ; T 
A to the old. play, The Taming of a 


ra Hyi apean in the Induc- 
DÐNTCUW $ 
' gurrence of this name have the slightest int age y 
question of authorship, unless, indeed, Sir Edward Sullivan thinks that 
ie old play also was written by Shakspere of Stratford? Ishe of that 
opinion 2 Jt would be interesting to know. i 
Curiously enough Sir Edward says nothing of ‘ Marion Hacket 
the fat ale-wife of Wincot,’ though he proceeds to mention AAN 
ihe Fourth, Part it. act v. sc. 1, where he tells us that Davy begs his 
master, Shallow, “to countenance William Visor of Wincot E, 
Clement Perkes of the Fill,” whereupon he tells us, further, that ‘ Wincot 
was the local pronunciation of Wilnecot, a Warwickshire town.’ Aa 
On these points, and especially with regard to ‘ Wincot, T would 
recommend Sir Edward to read Mr. George Hookham’s article on 
«Phe Shakespearean Problem,’ in The National Review for January last 
\ the fact is that all these fancied ‘ Stratford’ names have about fe 
' much relevancy to the question of authorship as has the fact that | 


j F i ii Y ae 
Speed, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, pronounces ‘ sheep’ in the 
y 


same manner as ‘ship.’ This, forsooth, is said to be “ Warwickshire ’ 
pronunciation. Just as if the Hampshire rustics did not, and do not 

to this day, pronounce ‘ sheep’ in exactly the same way! But it is o 
remarkable indeed that Sir Edward Sullivan, while omitting all 

reference to the mention of Wincot in The Taming of the Shrew, cites j 
William Visor of Wincot in Henry the Fourth, Part II., apparently 
in total ignorance of the fact that all the Folios in that place read 
‘Woncot,’ while the quarto of 1600 reads ‘ Woncote’; ‘ Wincot ’ 
being an altogether unwarranted conjecture of Malone’s! These 
errors are not a little suggestive. 

I here leave Sir Edward Sullivan. I have much more to say in 
reply to him, but it must be reserved for another occasion, which, 
I hope, is not far distant. He has lectured me, as a valued corre- 
spondent in the United States puts it, in somewhat of a ‘ Tittlebat 


Toplofty > manner, and with an undisguised assumption of superior 
ntent to leave it to the reader 


wisdom and authority. I am well co : 
to say how far he is justified in so doing. Possibly he has some title 


to the use of the didactic’ style of which, so far, I have not begome I | 


aware. 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 
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COPYRIGHT AT HOME AND appo,, 


© VRAISEMBIoABLEMENT fort complexe "is the phrase in w 
Henri Morel, the Director of the International Copyright BM 
aptly characterised the Berl in Convention, 1908. Beton a u, has 
cations are exchanged in July 1910 and the exceptions h Tatifi- 
defined, the verdict will be undoubtedly echoed throu ghout the F 
The Convention is not by any means a wholly new depara iiy 
follows in its main lines the settled policy of International Cony, t 


hich M. 


; PES pyri 
Law Reform. Its salient principles are that copyright shone 
made as wide as possible in sphere, area, and duration ; that it should 


cbe simple in form, and theoretically uniform in action, Such noble 

ideals seem to beggar criticism. It is much in a peddling age for the 
Powers in conference to strike boldly at making intellectual property 
more and more valuable, and surrounding it with a ring fence which 
shall ensure its full and free enjoyment to its rightful owners, It 
might be wished that so enlightened and so statesmanlil 
prevailed in our own country. 

The new Convention is, however, unhappy in its method. It 
attempts too much. It is framed with too lofty a disregard for the 
difficulty of working it in the several countries. Instead of presery- 
ing and strengthening, if throws the whole Unionist system into the 
melting pot, and ccmplicates it by introducing new and dangerous 
issues. The form in which it has been drafted has, indeed, a distinctly 
humorous side. To choose the present moment for reopening the 
whole question of International Copyright, in all its aspects and in 
all its bearings, must be regarded as a somewhat hazardous practical 
joke pon Parliamentary draftsmen in particular and the intellectual 
world in general. 

The positi z be briefly stated. The Berne Convention of 

Position may y sean 
1886, with the Additional Act of Paris, 1896, and the Declaration © 


ce a view 


Paris, 1896, with all their imperfections, established a working intor * 


national body of law. Round this in all the signatory peee 
formidable weight of statutory and judicial authority has Like, i 
until we have arrived at some sort of certainty as to ie te art, 
copyright owners, in the main, throughout the Union and, E en 
throughout the civilised world. A network of protection r 
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ted which, an ah head ead, is not the less capable of being 
ractioally worked, so far as the great mass of intellectual ; 
i concerned. The achievement was not a little remarkable See 
ace of the gross imperfections of the domestic E = 
pust be confessed, in Great Britain—it was a triumph of diplo sf , k 
to have established a world-wide market which could, more J e 
secured to authors, artists, scientists and dramatists, and Meo 
all workers in the intellectual domain. Grievances, of course y 
mained. prt Elegant: for instance, had come off very bald 
Many notorious inconsistencies had been unearthed which one 
to be remedied, and obscurities and to spare were waiting to be cleared 

_ But these and the like links in the chain were readily capabl i 
peing strengthened without raising any dangerous problems or imperil- 
ling the structure it had taken a generation to erect. 

The framers of the Berlin Convention, 1908, were, however, 
ambitious in their aspirations. With a sublime indifference to the 
conditions which govern. the reform of the domestic laws of many of 
the Unionist and non-Unionist countries, they elected to aim at a 
code which should at once comprehend much of the old machinery 
tinkered a little here and there, and much that was wholly ite 
There is every danger that, as a result, they will retard instead of. 
advancing the realisation of their aims, and complicate instead of 
simplifying the international system. 

The Convention, it is true, provides in some measure for the main- 
tenance of the machinery it is framed to replace. In other words, it 
deliberately, and inconsistently, contemplates a possible further 
sacrifice of that uniformity which it is mainly designed to create. 
Power is reserved in ratifying it to substitute the provisions of the 
Berne Convention, 1886, or the Additional Act, 1896, in whole or in 
part, for the corresponding provisions of the present Convention. 
A State not ratifying it in any respect can, it appears, maintain the 
status quo ante. But what a vista is thus opened up! A Convention 
accepted in part and rejected in part, to be ratified and put into force 
at one and the same time as a previous Convention it is designed to 
supersede, which is also to remain operative in whole or in part,-or to 
be rescinded in whole or in part, with exception multiplied on exception, 
affords a prospect depressing enough from a British point of view. 
Regarded internationally, the outlook is indeed fort complexe. It is 
by no means only Great B 
and give effect to the new conditions in their entirety. 

The procedure which precedes ratification may be briefly stated. 

when signed, must itself be sub- 


In Continental countries a treaty, À tified 
mitted to and approved by the Legislature before it can be ratified, 


but when ratified it has of itself the force of law. In Great Binpi 
on the other hand, although a treaty can be negotiated and signe 


by the Executive Government under authority and sanction of the 
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Crown, without there being any need to obtain a Tung 
Legislature, the treaty so concluded has not of itself a assent 
bat if ratified, the Executive Government y ef 
, 


LUSE see ejt 
Jecislation as may be required is passed. Great - + that } 
legislation as may i eat Britain hae ~ dew 
legislate for her self-governing Colonies, to which due 
in this behalf must extend, ay they are individually ore 
excepted from its provisions. The Colonies, Moreover, a tive} 
right of denouncing the treaty and standing aloof fron Ssess th 
From this it will be seen that m every country the Conventi 
run the gauntlet of a multitude of interests. On has to 
It is a thousand pities that, for the nonce, a short Addit; 
of Berlin wasnot framed providing, in the first place, for ve 
innocuous addenda and corrigenda. The regulation, fop a 
the adaptation and pérformance of musica] works to and by y 
of mechanical instruments; the reproduction of literary pee 
and artistic works by means of the cinematograph ; the sim EA 
tion of procedure, especially in the case of artistic and musical Eo 
the optional extension of term; some extension of the lini: 
translation rights; and sundry amendments indicated by well. 
known cases might one and all have thus been dealt with much 
oe conveniently and with greater certainty of being adopted 
so leading to that international uniformity which is go much o 
be desired. It would have been time enough to have set about such 
a crux as international codification when the domestic laws of Great 
Britain and the United States had been finally settled, and so had, 
by comparison with Continental codes, afforded a perspective view 
of the trend of reform in two of the leading, if most dilatory, Unionist 
and non-Unionist countries, respectively, and indicated the limits 
within which common international action was possible. Uniformity 
loses half its value if it exists in form and not in substance. It is 
already responsible for obvious lacune and patent ambiguities which, 
in the absence of a common understanding, have been left by the 


al Act 
obvious] 
stance, of 


. Berne Convention to be dealt with by domestic tribunals with regret- 


table but inevitable differences in construction. 

The Berlin Convention itself, amidst much that is harmless and 
much that is perfectly satisfactory, contains indications of a dangerous 
tendency to become too comprehensive. Each Conference seems to 
find it necessary to add to the objects susceptible of copyright at the 


‘tisk of making the machinery unwieldy and so weakening its legitimate 


action. ‘ Works of architecture,’ now to be included in the general 
scheme of protection as to both area and duration, afford a case i 
point. Introduced in 1896, so far as those countries, inter se, via 
admitted them to protection were concerned, they enjoy, as Yeh a 
copyright in Great Britain, except that architectural plans one 
‘ drawings ’ under the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862. * Works 0 
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applied to industry, which now appear upon the scene, belong to a 
category which savours much more of Patent than of Copyright law 

¥ D~ @ 


Their inclusion in a Copy right Code, even though they are, asa compro; 
mise, left to be dealt with by each country, at its option, under its” 
internal system, 1S a dangerous precedent. The course of revision 
shows that PORY which 18 admitted into the Union with this safe- 
guard at one Soni 18 Included in the general clauses at the next. 
For all classes of mixed property the analogous case of designs may 
as an example and a warning. Certain designs are at once 
capable of being cory righted and patented. They are susceptible of 
protection under both categories, with, we believe, a resulting injurious 
diversity of treatment. Such conflicts of jurisdiction must not be 
multiplied. The sphere of Copyright is quite wide enough already 
within its legitimate limits to render an International Code bulky 
enough in all conscience. The worst of changes of this type is that 
they re-act upon domestic legislation. There are, for instance, in- 
dications that the new American Act will prove unwieldy by reason of 
the effort to make it universally operative. Tt is to be hoped that 
we shall ourselves take warning and not attempt anything in the 
shape of an omnium gatherum. 

The case for increased simplicity as regards formalities might be ‘ 
taken as proved. Red tape has few friends, and any movement in 
favour of its abolition generally meets with popular approval. But 
in all matters of commercial concern certainty is absolutely indispens- 
able, and it may be questioned whether the effect of the new rule 
will not tend towards modification in form at the expense of certainty 
in fact. 

Article 4 of the new Convention runs: ‘ La jouissance et l’exercice 
de ces droits ne sont subordonnés à aucune formalité, cette jouissance 
et cet exercice sont indépendants de l’existence de la protection dans 
le pays d’origine de œuvre.’ 

One is lost in admiration of the catholic spirit whiclr has inspired 
such a drastic innovation. To afford protection throughout the 
Union to property which is not actually protected in ‘ the country of 
origin,’ or, in other words, which has no legal existence, is an anomaly 
indeed. The change seems to ignore altogether the world-wide basis 
of statutory copyright, which has, rightly or wrongly, come to be 
regarded in all countries as the reward for a public service. Great 
practical difficulty has, no doubt, been experienced in furnishing 
evidence in a foreign country and a foreign court—in order to assert 
foreign rights—of due compliance with home laws and, regulations. 
But some more satisfactory means might have been found of obviating 
actual hardship. Our own International Copyrigat Act, 1886, for 
example, provides that an extract from the register, or a certificate, 
authenticated by the official seal of a Minister of State, Governor, 
Diplomatic or Consular officer, shall be admissibleas conclusive evidence 
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of the existence of a foreign or Colonial Copyright q 
uniform provision of international validity inane A 
court would be far preferable to a dispensation from a i 
„ever? It should be easy to obviate any necessity foe Proof Wha 
costly enquiries into foreign law. Similarly, again, th 5 
non-Unionist countries, who have hitherto been re ate Fy au 
with the formalities of a Unionist country in order rs 2 ply 
benefits of the Berne Convention, will, if the new Uo, Secure the 
ratified, simply have to publish simultaneously ina Unig ae 
which will thereby become (Article 4) * exclusivemens consent a 
pays dorigine.’ They will, moreover, henceforth enjoy all i. e 
of native authors, including, we imagine, the right of cri 
throughout the Union, without performing or giving proof of has. 
performed any formalities whatever., l But are they, it may be ae 
to be required on occasion to establish publication as havin po 
place, if proof of the observance of any of the formalities in the ‘ ame 
of origin’ is to be dispensed. with ? It seems difficult to ave ntry 
an absurdity arising as a claim to protection throughout the ae 
on the part of a non-Unionist author, although in point of fact he a 
not published in any country of the Union, simultaneously or at All 
o As things are, such publication has often been little else than bogus, 
In short, for non-Unionist as well as Unionist authors, clear Ail 
simple regulations as uniform as possible and capable of easy proof in 
any court, and any country, seem to be far preferable in the Interests 
of both simplicity and certainty to the proposed change. For that 
matter, the new Convention, like the old, is lamentably barren as 
regards definitions. Some international agreement as to the incidents 
of ‘ publication, for example, for all classes of copyright property is 
an urgent necessity. It is somewhat topsy-turvy for the Convention 
to pronounce œuvres éditées alone to be ‘published works,’ and to 
content itself by simply declaring negatively that the ‘ representation 
of a dramatic or dramatico-musical work, the performance of a musical 
work, the exhibition of a work of art, and the construction of a work 
of architecture, do not constitute publication.’ Now registration is 
obviously a simple formality which would meet all cases and would 
be equally applicable -to published and unpublished works. The 
machinery already largely exists. We have, apart from the British 
Museum certificate, a system in existence in England, although 


ntry, 
Mme 


Bhts 
TOtection 


three British Colonies have independent registers of their own. Of 


the remaining fourteen Unionist countries, ten provide, more of ee 
for registration, or deposit of copies. Twenty-five non Oa 
countries, MOTeOvEr, possess already a similar system. 1 ti ie 
easy, therefore, to see the cogency of objections to registro nO e 

country of origin, or of first publication, or, in the case of unp ne by 
works, that to which the author belongs. Such registration a 
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further, be made compulsory and a certificate thereof conclusive. at 
a rate for international purposes. 

The term for which copyright shall endure will 


: probabl 
the most vexed question of all. eee Ont 


The Unionist rule now is that this 
shall be that of the country in which it is sought, provided it does not 
exceed that of the country of origin? Now the Berlin Convention 
poldly proposes to establish one term for all countries—that is, life 
and fifty years, the existing regulations being re-enacted for photo- 
graphic, posthumous, anonymous, and pseudonymous works. There 
is no doubt a strong consensus of opinion in favour of international 
uniformity. The term proposed already exists in eight Unionist 
countries—?.c. France, Belgium, Tunis, I uxembourg, Monaco, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. Life and thirty years is given by Germany, 
Gwitzerland, and Japan; life and eighty years by Italy and Spain. 
The proposed term, moreover, already exists in seven non-Unionist 
countries—t.c. Hungary, Russia, Finland, Portugal, Bolivia, and 
Costa Rica. There is, therefore, a strong numerical argument in favour 
of the change. But in England and America public opinion is slow 
to move progressively in all cases of privilege. Our own term was 
by the Act of Anne erroneously based on that of the Statute of 
Monopolies. The extension to life and seven years, or forty-two 
years, whichever is the longer period, was only won, as a compromise, 
by Sergeant Talfourd, in the Act of 1842, after a bitter fight, in which 
Macaulay was his strongest opponent, and in recognition of which 
Charles Dickens dedicated the Pickwick Papers to him. Life and 
thirty years was the period recommended by the Copyright Com- 
mission of 1878, and adopted by the Lords’ Committee, 1897-1900. 
In the new American Act the period is put at fifty-six years in all. 
In England a new term will only, we may rest assured, be secured in 
the face of a determined opposition, and it was in the exercise of a 
wise discretion that the British delegates, by the direction of the 
Home Government, only gave their adhesion to the article (which 
did not appear at all in the tezte provisoire) subject to the prescient 
reservation that if not universally adopted the existing rule should 
survive. It is singular that the question of differential treatment 
has not been more adequately discussed, especially m view of the 
wide distinctions which exist between the various classes of property 
subject to copyright. Literary property itself is not hore 
and could, as regards the duration of copyright, usefully be class r ; 
and differentiated. To claim protection for life and fifty years tor 


s : - Jiconi minately is an insult to the public common- 
copyright property indiscriminately 1s a 3 can be attempted 


: STO - international or domesti 
sense. Uniformity, whether inter tical advantages 


at a cost which is wholly disproportionate to any!prac : 

likely to result. The point illustrates the inconvenience of A 

to sweep so many categories of property into the oes Re: 
A question of some practical interest would arise as_to 
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retroactive as regards a ag ich have not fallen in toa La 
‘domain when it comes into force. To whom, it may be ask i 

the benefit of any enhanc ed term accrue ? Would sales a = Woulq 
be reopened in order to adjust the nnexpected increment 9  PYtights 

The right of performance of musical, and, IM Some Caseg 

and dramatico-musical works, now rests in many countri tamatig 
notice of reservation; and this has hitherto been recognised T 
the Berne Convention, so that it possesses internationa] valid; 
This obligation it is now proposed to abolish altogapa 
other words, the onus of ; ascertaining the ownership T, 
of performance, is to be shifted from the composer or a 
public. Tt may %e suggested that the change will subj 
and involuntary infringers to great hardship. It will Te 
of distinguishing between copyright and non-copyright music 
difficult. It will be long before the public realise that the omissi be 
the familiar, if mystic, formula is no longer equivalent to On of 
ment that the right of performance shall pass into the publi 
As it is the public know that the absence of notice is a sure a 
safeguard, indicating either that the work has become public property 
er that protection is not desired. Ethically, no doubt, the Continental 
view that the onus should lie on the public and not on the composer 
is sound enough, but in practice, we think, the public convenience 
should govern. It is, moreover, by no means invariably the case 
that composers desire to restrain performance. It will seem a little 
absurd, if this be not the case, that they should find it necessary to 
announce that ‘ the right of public performance is not reserved. 

Somewhat inconsistently, again, the Convention sets up a new 
formality in the case of the reproduction of newspaper articles as to 
which protection is to be usefully extended. This is, it appears, to 
depend solely upon the absence of express prohibition, but is otherwise 
to be permissible provided the source is indicated. The rule is based 
on a diametrically opposite principle. 

In Great Britain all plays on production are regarded, like books, 
as * published works,’ while all novels can be dramatised. By English 
law the production of a play has been equivalent to publication 
certainly since the International Copyright Act of 1844. Subject to 
treaty obligations and countries excepted by Orders in Council, as m 
the case of books under the Act of 1838, the Act of 1844 expressly [pte 
vided (Section 19) that no author or composer of a dramatic piece, = 
which should, after the passing of the Act, ‘ be first published out o 
her Majesty’s dominions, shall have any copyright therem or z 
exclusive right to th public representation or performance ie ; 
Vice-Chancellor Wood in 1863, in the Colleen Bawn case, frankly lai a 
down that ‘ the plain purpose of the Statute was to secure for e 
country the benefit of the first publication of new works.’ In v 
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words, it was impracticable for this country to accede to the Declara 


tion of Paris, 1896, which, inter alia, expressly provided that the per- 
formance of a play does not amount to publication. In the same p 
again by the same instrument, the Union declared all ‘ 
such as the dramatisation of a novel or the novelisation 
pe unlawful, while both are permissible at English law. 

-The House of leone Bills have already adopted the principle of the 
Declaration of Paris that the adaptation of a novel into a play and a 
play into a novel should be restrainable, and we do not doubt aat 
this reform will be carried into effect in any revision of the English law. 
It is, however, easy to see that hardship might arise from points of 
similarity between plays and novels not dramatised by their owners, 
As the British law now stands, a condition precedent tg dramatic rights 
indeed, under the Act of 1833 the only condition precedent] is that 
the play should exist. Under the new rule protection will be given 
although the property protected does not and may never exist. There 
seems, in short, to be some need for the precise definition of an 
adaptation ’ in this context, so that original dramatic work may be 
safeguarded from unfounded claims. 

The present writer is able to state on the authority of the late Sir 
Henry Bergne that the decision of this country to dissent from the 
Declaration of Paris, 1896, was due, not to any crucial difference of 
opinion as to policy, but to the fact that our law did not enable this 
country to accede. If this be so, and the same view be now held, it is 
to be expected that England will now accept the rule, and fall into 
line as regards the publication of plays with the law of all Continental 
countries and of the United States. This would effect many sweeping 
changes in both law and practice. Unless otherwise provided, it 
would protect retrospectively in Great Britain plays first produced 
and still copyright in foreign countries. Dramatic pieces produced 
abroad under the Berne Convention are already protected against 
being adapted for the English stage by Order in Council, 1887, but such 
achange in the English law would have a much wider effect, and even 
the title to a mass of dramatic property would be affected. British 
plays, again, could commence their run in America without there 
being any necessity for going through the farce known as a ‘ copyright 
performance,’ while American plays could wait for success at home 
without, as now, being ‘ protected ’ on this side of the Atlantic simul- 


WAY, 
adaptations,” 
of a play, to 


taneously with their first production or the first publication of their . 


novelised form. res . 
Photographs, again, are to be admitted to protection 11 all sone 
apart altogether from their domestic status. By the Hin ee 
of the 1886 Convention, they were declared to be?protected iao 
countries which did not refuse to regard them as ‘ works of art.’ Ten 
years later, by the Additional Act, 1896, they 
benefits cf the Convention ‘in so far as the laws of each State may 
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permit.’ By the Berlin Convention they are ta 


i ss ) com 
general scheme, each country binding itself to aeto nder 
without, it would appear, any formalities being ex t 


ro $ 
acted eitha 


country of origin, or in the country in which protection +" in the 
is gla: 


This is a very sweeping innovation, for in some countries imeq } y 
are not admitted to copyright at all, but are granted a Ji i graphy j 
tection as industrial works, It will further conflict with s Iteq Dro. 
pondent treaties regulating rights in photographs between AA inde. 
inter se. In Great Britain a photograph must, to Secure pp ntrieg 
be registered by the copyright owner or his assignee. Ig it Otection, 
that under the Berlin Convention photographs shall be Mtendeg 
throughout the Union exactly like all other works 
mality whatever? If this be SO, photographs will þe compulgor 
protected throughout the Union. Kthically no doubt the rosea 
sound one. A photograph is, or ought to be, a work of art i nisa 
owner is, if he desires, entitled to protection against PE z n 
practice it is often impossible to ascertain the ownership of a A | 
graph, and, in the absence of some overt declaration of Ownership a 
registration or notice, an immense industry has arisen which is pa i 
upon the theory that unprotected photographs are in the i 
«domain. Here, again, the absence of formality would entail great 
hardship and open the door to bogus transactions by pseudo owners, 
Our register has hitherto been a fairly effectual. safeguard against 
blackmail, and surely if only regarded as evidence that all rights are 
reserved, its maintenance and international adoption would be far 
preferable to wholesale protection whether desired or not, 

The extension of the translation rights to the same period as the 
original is another sweeping innovation which will unquestionably 
excite controversy. It is, of course, undeniable that when once the 
right to international protection is agreed it is inconsistent to restrict 
the right to any country: An author is equally entitled to protection 
in translation as in his mother tongue. He is, perhaps, equally 
entitled to dictate whether, when, and on what terms and conditions 
a translation shall be issued in any part of the world. But prejudices 
die hard, and the present ten years’ rule, which works fairly enough in 
the main, will, we believe, be regretted. The notion of reciprocity 
underlies all these grants when once we get away from first principles 
and look upon copyright as the fruit of endeavour. A foreign author 
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~ who does not think it worth while to issue a translation of his work or 


sanction one being issued would, of course, be in a position to restrain 
it sine die. Under the House of Lords Bill, it was, somewhat ah 
provided that on failure to produce a translation within a Sgen 
pèriod it should be permissible to translate subject to a Leen’ an 
the Board of Trade. Will it be to the public advantage De 
such stimulus should be unconditionally removed ? For r ue 
claims to protection seem to lose much of their validity if the P™ 
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at; 1896, is incorporated with Imperial Britis 7 by : 
aal 1887 and 1898, and is part and parcel a ay PANE, F 
than management it is operative in every British Colony an a: 
having carried into effect her threatened denmrenten ‘ But if a 
Berne Convention is to be abrogated, the whole pusite will have in 
be done all over again and under conditions of unparaileled difficult 
Jf Canada looked askance at the Berne Convention the Berlin Com 
vention will meet with still scantier favour in the Dominion It is 
impossible to avoid the impression that the situation thus erated k 
not accidental. Great Britain has been publicly denounced a cue 
gressive in Copyright Law Reform. The Berne Conference of 1896 
passed a resolution condemnatory of the systems of both England and 
Germany. Germany has since mended matters more or less by the 
Act of 1901, but England has remained supine and enjoys the unen- 
viable distinction of being the last Unionist country to formulate a 
Code. The present position has thus been forced upon us, and we have 
now to undertake fresh Imperial, Colonial, and International legisla- 
tion in the most inconvenient form conceivable. A wholesale revo- 
lution in the Imperial law is involved before we are competent to 
ratify the Code, and it may be said at once that, with Colonial opinion 
to reckon with, it is gravely doubtful whether we shall be able to do 
more than accept a few isolated provisions, and, for the rest, fall back 
upon the present law. That such a course will be retrograde is true. 
More than that it will probably indefinitely postpone the acceptance 
by this country of the complete international agreement, and will 
perpetuate the existing system with many of its imperfections. 

One certain outcome of the Convention is, however, hopeful. It 
is now placed within the limits of certainty that copyright legislation 
in the immediate future must be undertaken by the Government, 
apart altogether from the obligation to procure the authority of 
Parliament to the Code or so much of the Code as may be supported 
with any prospect of success. It will no longer be possible to defer 
dealing with the question itself at home in its entirety. It may, 
indeed, be hoped that the reform of the Domestic law will precede any 
attempt to modify the International Copyright Act of 1886 in order 


_ to render it applicable to the Berlin Convention of 1908. The alterna- 


tive course could not be anything but disastrous, and would merely 
add another to the already innumerable patchwork Copyright Acts 


which are a blot upon the Statute Book. 
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The Government have only to ‘ take occasion hy , 
carry through a groat measure of reform, The arene hang» 
less settled shape of a Copyright Bill and Copyright ce iy Mor 9 
based on the findings of the House of Lords Committe i istic) iy 
which were mentioned in the King’s Speech, 190] see l 897199, 
been in charge of the Railway Department, of the Bo, ami 
should serve to facilitate definite action at Something pa of 
customary Parliamentary rate of progress,  [f it ee 1 th ; 

Colonies, with the exception of Canada, have signified che ‘at the 
of the principles of the House of Lords Bills, we have Ae n Ptaneg 
to the lines of reform. Sude ag 

At home the history of comparative legislation affords no 

enigma than the attitude of a long line of Ministers towards th pe 
right Question. If, for convenience, we date the era of ref N 
England from the Report of the Royal Commission, 18785 te, a 
so full and authoritative that in any other coun try it must h ue 
manded instant action—we have a sufficiently conclusive in 
During thirty years literally dozens of Bills have been privately int 
duced only to be blocked or shelved, often officially, on every he 
a perverse ingenuity can suggest. The late Mr. Gladstone, on oe 
appealed to in 1880, was content simply and perfunctotily to express 
his interest in the subject and commend it to the attention of private 
members. In 1886, the late Mr. Mundella, then President, of the 
Board of Trade, would do nothing more than promise a most in- 
fluential deputation that the Government would encourage the dis- 
cussion of such an ‘intricate and technical question in the House of 
Lords.’ Fourteen years later, when this interesting process had been 
completed, the resulting Bills were promptly pigeon-holed once more, 
although they did attain the distinction of being promised in the 
Speech from the Throne. 

A retrospective view of the tone and temper in which the question 
has been dealt with in Parliament leaves, indeed, room for nothing but 
amazement. It is almost beyond belief that so much hostility should 
have been aroused at every attempt to make laws for letters and art. 
Throughout the last two hundred years a bitter antagonism has been 
continued, with an unredsoning prejudice for which no parallel can be 
found. The cry of ‘ Privilege > and ‘Monopoly’ has always been 
enough to rouse a bovine fury, and every appeal of letters for justice 
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-has been met with these reckless shibboleths. No more popular 


argument has ever been invented than the necessity for restricting the 
duration of copyright in order to ensure the supply of cheap ere 
for the people. On almost every occasion when the question has bee 
raised in Parliament, with the exception of the Copyright À ar 
itself a compromise—the rights of copyright owners Poa y 
narrowed. The first Copyright Act—which was actually desc” 
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robbed Hor ee ee: law in exchange for the bare privileges 
of am chanical pene The Georgian Statutes took away as much 
as they 82°. rhe whole of the conflict upon the Library Tax 
demonstrated tho existence of an irreconcilable opposition to an, 
obvious remedy for a palpable wrong. And so down to the present 
day every artem phat One codification of our fatuous jumble of statutes 
and inconsistent decisions has been imet with stony indifference 
active obstruction. 

The whole course of reform has been injuriously affected by the 
temper of Parliament. Those who have been in the van of the fi ght 
have long since desisted from attempting radical reconstruction as 
impracticable, and have devoted themselves to amendments in detail 
which are necessarily a compromise. F 

The Government are not like private members trammelled by 
limitations. It is within their power to introduce a true Imperial 
Code worthy of its predominant importance to all British authors. 
Tt would be an irreparable calamity if, in the effort to facilitate Inter- 
national uniformity, we sacrificed the substance for the shadow ; 
shattered the Anglo-American agreement ; and split up British copy- 
right into fractions. 


or 


W. Morris Cores. 
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THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER 4 i 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE ND 
In the last few feeks there has been a remarkable development Eth 
i of the 


naval situation in Euyope. We have become familiar with the ia 

progress of the German Fleet. N ow Austria-Hungary, LIM 

possessing a fleet of insignificant proportions, has prepared a proora i 

of naval expansion, and Italy, the least prominent anq possi] a 
least enamoured of the signatories to the Triple Alliance, has aa i 
to follow the Austrian lead. The Triple Alliance has had the bie 
of life breathed into it. Hitherto even at its period of greatest strength 

¢ it has been a combination of military strength ; in future, if opportunity 
occurs, it will manœuvre great fleets with a common purpose. Jf the 
new naval ambitions are realised, the balance of naval power in 
Europe will be seriously disturbed, and not to our advantage. The 
facts and fears of the moment merit the closest examination in order 
that the British people may understand the present standing of the 
British Fleet, and the responsibilities which the new factors in the 
situation may cast upon them. 

Naval warfare is a matter of foresight, intelligence, organisation, 
and, lastly, money. Six months ago the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government accepted the Two-Power Standard and interpreted 
it as meaning a preponderance of 10 per cent. over the combined 
strength in capital ships of the next two strongest Powers. ‘This 
was a pledge—definite as a pledge can be—as to the provision of one 
type of ship, but as to what that type is no two authorities are agreed. 
But the main point is: that this formula is based purely on things 
seen—on ships—and these alone do not constitute naval power. Ability 
to go in and win a naval war does not mainly depend on the possession 
of war matériel in proportions corresponding to such a fom 
This method of comparison did well enough ten or twenty years AS 
and is a rough and ready—very rough and ready—tule for a ef 

Times have changed, and it is essential to look deeper into the p 
i blem. The principles upon which Germany fought 
| of 1870 are now being interpreted in naval terms, and 
a is about to assist in this task. -This is the dominating fact 
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naval situation. Naval strength is not simply a matter“o 
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. Jculation : it is a question of isati 
matical calculi id Of organisation, of th ica- 
tion of the old proverb—si vis pacem, para bellum. SER 
A cursory study of the history of the modern Bri 


ti B 
that it has been created as ish Fleet shows 


caca a result of a series of panics saei 
„ndignified, and illogical, but apparently as fest i ma 
tenance of our naval supremacy as the explosions of a gas engine for 
supplying power. These agitations have always been concemed 
with ships, and especially battleships. The cry is always for battle- 
ghips and yet more battleships. For instance, during the past few 
weeks the nation has had Dreadnoughts on the brain. It has sud- 
denly realised that Germany is building a large number of vessels 
of this type, and that if we are to hold our own in this ‘respect a 
sums of money must be devoted in the course of the next ten ie 
to what has been described as the rebuilding of the British Fleet. It 
might be imagined that this is an entirely new experience. The fact 
is that the British Fleet has been in process of rebuilding over and 
over again ever since iron replaced wood and steam superseded sail 
power. For half a century there has never been a time when this 
essential work has not been in progress, and it is an irony of fate that 
before the fleet has been refashioned in accordance with one naval 
fashion another has taken the stage. Mechanical science has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that the naval designer has been unable to keep 
pace with it. Year by year for many decades it has been rendering 
good, well-found ships obsolete ; but this process has been no more 
rapid in naval construction than in industry, where it has come to be 
recognised that periodically machinery and plant must be scrapped 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. When a great manu- 
facturer admits that his machinery has become out of date and 
decides that he must replace it by new machinery if he is to hold his 
own, he is applauded in the business world for his foresight and 
business capacity. If he is the first in his particular branch of industry 
to realise the necessity of the change, he is held up as an example to 
others. The same business principles apply to the Navy. 

The maintenance of our naval supremacy is as much a productive 
industry as the manufacture of boots and shoes or broadcloth, because 
adequate defensive preparations are an essential element in our 
national life owing to the commercial and political rivalry which 
exists between nation and nation, and which may lead to war. No 
practical man regrets the money which he pays for the insurance of 
his house against the risk of fire, although he cannot thereby, however 
heavy the premium, guard his property against destruction. He can 
merely insure that the destruction will be madep good out of the 
accumulated funds to which he has periodically contributed. Fire 
insurance and other forms of prudential provision, such as a Teserve 
fund for the replacement of plant and machinery, have come to be 
recognised as essential expenses on the part of the manufacturer and 
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trader. The British nation’s expenditure Upon + Tung 
into the same category. But whereas the combin he lee Br 
fire insurance and the most costly equipment oft MAVEN og : 
«cannot prevent destructive outbreaks i of fire, if he BS . rigade 
is maintained at adequate strength it is essential] ritish Naw 
force, while on the other hand it also serves ag an advert; , Preventi, 
for the nation and the nation’s trade. During the ine medinm 
maritime peace the British Fleet has been a standin k Years of 
advertisement of British prestige, and as occasion hag ont Cflectivs 
been peacefully employed. in advancing civilisation, Protect: 
weak from the strong, stamping out slavery, and driving Ra 
the seas. The British Fleet has been the most powerful tin 
agency ever created—as history proves—and yet it ig the 
Liberal who complains of the “ burden of armaments.’ 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
should be seized by panic whenever they feel that their a 
supremacy is threatened from this quarter or that. Twenty oa 
ago the great rival Power on the seas was France ; later on the Ra A 
Fleet, the British Navy’s own child, increased steadily in stren m 
year by year, and at last Great Britain was faced by these two ae 
© nations in definite and unfriendly alliance. By a series of explosions 
of public opinion successive Governments were forced into the neces. 
sary activity, and ships, and sometimes men, were provided to meet this 
combined competition by these Powers. British action was confined 
mainly to the accumulation of material and increasing the number of 
officers and men. During these years of naval contest there was no 
considerable improvement in the efficiency of the British naval force, 
no intellectual advancement finding expression in better preparation 
for war. A mere balancing of ship against ship, officer against officer, 
and man against man by a process of numerical calculation supplied 
a rough and ready system of assessing relative naval strength. 
Germany has now become the most active naval Power in Europe. 
The old formule no longer apply. The German Navy is of new 
creation ; it is essentially a modern fleet, without those accretions of 
naval lore which have been handed down from the sail era. Germany 
started in the race for naval power unencumbered, and from the first 
decision to make herself one of the great naval Powers of the world, 
she definitely set aside as more or less meaningless the old principles 
- upon which during the long period of maritime peace it had pg 
the custom in Europe to judge the relative naval power of the oe 
nations. In the draft of the Navy Bill of 1900 appeared the following 
remarkable statement :— 
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As regards the extent to which vessels should be ee oe 

missioned in peace time, we must be guided by the sollo a 
siderations. As, even after the projected increase has bo 
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out, tHe number of vessels of the German 'Navy will still b 
or less inferior to that of other individual PA more 
ondeavours must be directed towards compensating rere Soe 
siority by the individual training of the crews and by i a 
training by practice in large bodies. i ee 
oA satisfactory personal training of individual crews, as well 
as sufficient tactical training by practice in large Bodied Cad 
only be guaranteed by permanent comimiseionug aa peace Gna 
Economy as regards commissioning of vessels in eat aE: | 
jeopardising the efficiency of the fleet in case of war. The 
minimum extent of commissioning in peace time would be the 
permanent formation of a fleet comprising the best and most modern ` 
vessels, as an active force constantly commissioned ‘ie. a force 
in which all the battleships and cruisers are in comment The 
fleet will form the school for the tactical training in the doube 
squadron, and in the case of war will bear the first brunt. As 
regards the second fleet, which will comprise the older battleships 
it will have to suffice if one half of the number of its vessels only me 
in commission. Of course, for the purpose of practice in larger 
podies, it will be necessary to commission certain further vessels 
temporarily for manœuvres. In the event of war this second fleet, 
the reserve fleet, protected by the active battle fleet, will have to 
supplement the inferior training of its various crews and the in- 
sufficient practice in manceuvring in large bodies, by making good 
this deficiency after mobilisation.’ 


In this State document was enunciated a new standard which must 
increasingly govern the calculations of the relative naval strength of 
the Powers. German naval authorities admitted that, even when the 
strength of the fleet had been increased by the building of new ships 
and the enrolment of additional officers and men, the matériel and 
personnel judged separately by the old formule would still represent 
Germany as one of the lesser naval Powers. This numerical in- 
feriority, it was announced, would be compensated for by a higher 
standard of training in time of peace, and it might have been added 
a higher standard of organisation for war on the lines familiarised by 
Moltke than had-hitherto been adopted by any of the fleets of the 
world. 

A few months later Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in writing of the war 
of 1812-15, dealt with this subject at greater length and with admir- 
able lucidity. Commenting upon the fortune of the British during 
these operations, he recalled the fact that the British, accustomed 
to almost invariable victory over foes—the undisciplined Frencn 
after the Revolution—who were ‘their inferiors alike in gunnery and 
seamanship, neglected their own gunnery and sunk into a condition 
of ignorant confidence that even without preparation ee aoe 

ges 
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‘pull through somehow.’ In the Meantime, ho 
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Navy was trained by years ot sea service Inelu¢ 
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warfare with the Algerines ; and,’ added Mr, Roosevelt a cr bling 
t : aware of the formidal ba > t ; 

„captains, fully aw P a eo i dle nature of the ¢ erie 
i ‘ule j & H S to as 3 . 
were to meet, drilled them S c0 as near perfection a Om they 


In such circumstances they distinctly outmarcheq th Might} 
opponents and could be encountered on equal terms ah BVeragg 
like Broke and Manners. Summarising his conclusio by men 
after a period of service in the N avy Department of the Unit Ormeg 
which had merely moulded his general observation z ited Stat 3 
statesman, Mr. Roosevelt added this significant statement T and 


There is urquestionably a great difference in fighting capacit 
great difference in intelligence, between certain races, But t on there ig 
Ai races, each of which ig intelligent, each of which has the fighting E a number 
these races the victory in any contest will go to the man or the n go. mong 
earned it by thorough preparation. This preparation w a 
in the days of sailing ships; but the need for it is even greater now :¢. 
intended to get full benefit from the delicate and complicated meek if it he 
formidable war engines of the present day. The officers must sci the 
years, and the men not a few, in unvaried and intelligent training before th ae 
fit to do all that is possible with themselves and their weapons, Those, Et 
do this, whether they be Americans or British, French, German, on mae 
will win the victory over those who do not. Doubtless it helps if the Pec , 
—the sea mechanics, as they are now called—have the sea habit to start ae 
and they must belong to the fighting stocks. But the great factor is the ae a 
intelligent training in the actual practice of their profession. . . , Among 
brave and intelligent men of different race stocks, when the day of battle comes, 
the difference of race will be found to be as nothing when compared with the 
difference in thorough and practical training in advance. 


Herein lies the new standard of naval power by which, and by 
which alone, the sea standings of the nations of the world can be judged, 
Preparedness for war presupposes the supply of an adequate number 
of ships and sufficient crews to man them, but the ships and the men 
are merely the material out of which naval power may be created. 

Almost simultaneously with this change naval nomenclature 
has become hopelessly disordered, and the citizen who casually 
interests himself in sea affairs not unnaturally becomes confused as 
to the issues. He learns that there may be battles without battle- 
ships, as at the Yalu ; cruises without cruisers, as in the case of the 
world-cruise of the fleet of the United States ; torpedo warfare without 


n 
. torpedo craft, as occurred when the Huascar was sunk. He finds 0 


reference to any naval handbook that battleships may be Bea i 
gun power to vessels frequently designated as cruisers ; Btn 
cruisers may be found in the great fleets which are distinctly h as 
in speed to battleships. He discovers that torpedo boats, BY” and 
those most recently added to the British Fleet, may be ee 
switter than many destroyers ; that there are torpedo-boat dst" tha 
which are bigger and more powerful than torpedo gonbo 
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Frere are submenu which he has come to regard as ‘little things,’ 
which are actually of greater displacement than some destroyers aid 
far larger ee above-water torpedo boats. He notices as h 
jigs into this or that reference book that the material for t eto 
Ug’ - E P z or the sophis- 
gcation of statistics for popular consumption is so plentiful, and the 
dividing line percen this type of ship and that so ill-defined ‘that it is 
oxtremely difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion if oaloule ti 
of naval strength are confined to a mere rule-of-thumb enumeration 
of ships and men. 

Ji the strength of navies is to be judged with any approach to 
accuracy; something more must be taken into account than the numbers 
of ships in the various loosely defined classes, of men, and of guns. 
These efforts m the ‘rule of three’ may serve as a foundation, but 
inquiry must be pressed further. The material for such an investiga- 
tion, it will be found, is at once scanty and confusing. The only readily 
accessible basis for a comparison of naval power is supplied by te 
proportion of the ships and personnel which are associated constantly 
jn preparation for war—in other words, in the number of ships kept 
permanently in commission. Other factors may also enter into the 
calculation, such as the degree to which this or that race has the 
fighting edge, the efficiency of the direction and organisation, and 
the period during which officers and men serve, always less under 
conscription than under a voluntary system of national service. In 
Great Britain, for instance, the average time that a seaman serves is 
over ten years, and in the German fleet it is three years—a factor 
of no mean importance. 

But for the present purpose attention may well be confined to the 
active peace standing of the European navies as a guide to their value 
as fighting machines. Thus we come face to face with the most 
remarkable development of naval policy of the past century. 

If the German people are scientific and methodical, they are also 
severely practical, and from the moment that the new standard of 
naval strength had been legally established by the Navy Bill, Germany 
turned her attention to the realisation of her high ideals. Side by 
side with the matériel expansion has proceeded a movement of even 
more significance—namely, the consistent and persistent training of 
the personnel for the new navy. In proportion to her strength in ships 
Germany maintains on a war footing a larger numerical force than any 
other country, not excepting Great Britain. Her strength in ships 
is still inconsiderable. She possesses to-day only ten vessels which 
can legitimately be described as battleships. These ten vessels are of 
13,000 tons displacement only, and each carries four 11-inch guns m 
association with fourteen 6°6-inch quickfirers. Well armoured, judged 
by the pre-Dreadnought standard, and of admirable design, in fighting 
power they undoubtedly represent good value for the sums spent upon 
their congtruction. They are, however, the only ships under the 
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German flag which can be regarded as battlesh 
now of the first class. Germany possesses fourtecr 
ships? less than twenty-five years old, but in these He 
placements and great concentration of fighting powe MS 
better than coast-defence vessels. Indeed, they belon, they are 
when the German Fleet was a coast-defence force, Tees the 
ment is considerably inferior to that which is canal Main ap 
British cruisers. All these ships are the antithesis to the X the best 
The German naval authorities in their design Sacrificed ne roughy, 
armament in order to obtain a heavy secondary armam © Primary 
Germany, in common with other navy departments, is a To-day 
or perhaps it is better put as subordinating—the secondary 8 
order to obtain’ a heavier concentration of big-gun fire ina TS in 
with the all-big-gun principle. “cordance 
The inferiority of existing German matériel become 
striking significance when it is considered in direct ¢ 
present organisation of the German Navy. The naval 
the Wilhelmstrasse are, and have for some time past been, com; 
of the existing inferiority of their armoured ships ; hence the bes 
to build Dreadnoughts. But nevertheless the existing fleet ig EN 
c tuned up to a higher note of efficiency. Though Germany nose 
only ten ships which are worthy of being regarded as battleshing 
she fills out her active fleet to-day with smaller vessels, and he, : 
a force of sixteen of these battleships and coast defence ANS fy 
commission and actively employed—on a war footing. By this 
means she is to-day training the officers and the men who will be 
required for manning the large vessels of the first class which are 
now under construction. German policy is the direct opposite to 
that which was formerly followed in England and the defects 
_ of which were glaringly illustrated in the downfall of the Russian 
Fleet. Russia scoured the whole world for ships and neglected to train 
her personnel. In a relatively short time she acquired an immense 
amount of war matériel, and then when the crisis in her history arrived 
it was found that the resources in officers and men were inadequate, 
and tillers of the soil were suddenly pressed into the naval service, with 
little or no training, while of trained direction at headquarters there 
was none. In Germany naval expansion has proceeded on definite, 
well-calculated lines. In such ships as she possesses Germany !8 
- teaching her officers the higher art of naval warfare. As new ships 
are completed this personnel will be drafted into them, and thus the 
naval power of Germany may prove to be greater actually than oA 
mere tabular ‘enumeration of her new matériel resources would suggest: 


e v 


5 a matter of 
ontrast to the 
authorities at 


h Sea Fleet i 


h nearly one 
ly entere 


! It should be added that from October to March the German Hig 
manned with practically only nucleus crews, as in the former mont. 
third of the men go into reserve, and their places are taken by ney 
conscripts—men entirely fresh to the sea routine. 
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mhia work of building up the Germ . 

as of ten years, a now a a ees in progress for 
upWé opment of her naval 
olicy has become apparent. In the Navy Act of 1900 it 

n ib was 
admitted that Germany could not hope to rival the greatest naval 
Power — Great Britam—in her marine resources. This inferiorit was 
to be compensated for “ by the individual training of the crews ee h 
tactical training by Ta in large bodies? At the time when des 
words were ee to ie German nation, then unwilling converts 
to the big navy Idee, Great Britain possessed in British waters one 
poorly organised and inadequately trained naval force only, and that 
consisted of eight battleships and four cruisers largely manned by 
youths and boys, and without any auxiliary vessels or torpedo craft in 
association with it. In the meantime the efficiency of the British 
Fleet has been increased, the temper of the British people has been 
roused, and Germany’s original hopes and ambitions are further from 
realisation to-day than they were ten years ago. 

What could Germany do in such circumstances ? In consequence 
of various limitations, financial and industrial, she could not hope to 
realise her early ambitions and gain the advantage from them which 
had been anticipated. Thus arose the new and startling development 
of German policy. Month by month Germany and Austria have 
been drawing closer together. They already possess armies on & 
war footing of over seven million men. Germany’s Fleet is rapidly 
growing, while Austria’s Fleet to-day is one of the most insignificant 
in matériel strength in Europe ; it has not yet begun to grow. Whether 
at the direct suggestion of Germany or not, Austria is now about to 
embark upon a policy of naval expansion which will eventually raise 
her to a first-class naval Power. This is an event of the first magni- 
tude. Austria-Hungary has only a small coastline and no colonies, 
and her trade has never for a moment been threatened. Austria 
has no need for a defensive Navy. Her new Navy will be an offensive 
agent. 

The importance of the existing naval defence of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may be judged from the fact that the total outlay _ 
on the fleet amounts to a little over two and a half millions sterling 
annually, which is equivalent to less than half the expenditure of 
Italy, about one-fifth that of France, and one-eighth that of Germany. 
The expenditure has been increasing for the past two or three years, 
but the Austrian Navy remains one of the smallest in Europe. In 
these circumstances it is curious to read the wonderful stories which 
have lately appeared in the Press as to Austrian Dreadnoughts as 
though they were a fait accompli. It is said that three of these ships 
will be completed by 1912. Itis suggested that in this period of me 
years Austria will develop into & powerful ally of Germany. All these 
fanciful imaginings arise from ignorance of the fundamental am \ 

To-day Austria has not a single vessel which can be legitimately 
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designated a battleship. The fleet includes three moder 
10,500 tons, the biggest gun in which eee 94 Weapon of T ie 
they are really large, well-armoured cruisers with speeds 7 Alibre. 
twenty knots, Apart from these three vessels, Austria Pproachi 
Other ships carrying the same calibre heavy gun, but of a 5508 gj 
smaller displacement, three being of 8300 tons only and the ridera 
of only 5500 tons. The Austrian Navy also includes fees mainder 
cruisers and five protected cruisers. i The authorities have n i 
construction three ships which merit the designation of batt] nder 
They displace 14,500 tons and will mount four 12-inch and et 
9-4-inch guns—they are virtually small Lord Nelsons and their f ee 
power can be judged from their displacement. Two of thames 
it is officially hoped, will be completed in 1911 and the third in ign 
Thus three years hence Austria will possess a number of Coast-defa 12, 
ships and protected cruisers with three battleships of the Second A Ce 
This will be the standard of Austrian strength three Years hence a 
Austria it has hitherto taken four or five years to build even a rie, 
ship of moderate displacement, owing to the modest facilities a 
construction which exist and the large dependence of the Navy upon 
Krupp’s establishment for its armaments. It is Possible, indeed 
probable, that next year Austria will lay down one ship of the Dread- 
enought type and another in 1911, with a third in 1912, and it will 
occasion little surprise if, with a doubling of her naval expenditure, 
these ships are completed in three years. That German yards will 
assist by building for Austria is an unlikely contingency in view of 
the pressure of work they are now experiencing, 

The dominating fact is that Austria is preparing, as Germany has 
been preparing, for the birth of the great fleet of to-morrow. Austria 
is proceeding on the same lines as Germany. While the plans for the 
expansion of the fleet are being completed, the Austrian authorities 
are devoting their attention to the utilisation of the existing resources 
for the training of officers and men who will be drafted to the new 
ships of maximum power which are about to be built. No incident 
of recent date illustrates more conclusively the character of the 
“ Austrian naval organisation than the incidents of last, spring. 
-When the annexation of Herzegovina and Bosnia was decided upon, 
Austria not only mobilised a large military force, but her existing 
Navy was placed upon a war footing. The order for mobilisation was 
received at Pola on the 15th of March : 10,000 reservists were called 
-upon suddenly to join the fleet in the shortest possible time. It T 
anticipated that about 20 per cent. would fail to respond. The actua 
defection amounted to only 5 per cent., and this small margin was 
further reduced by. the large number of volunteers who came BA 
Within twenty-four hours of the order being issued by the Me 
Department of the Ministry of War, the reserve squadron of A 
was completely manned, and within four days the whole Austra 
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as organised as for war, f 
a ral atl R ie so a aoe vessels down to the 
oe This successful mobilisati oa ate dete nee of the 
Danube. : ; isation of the Austrian Navy marks 
ihe beginning of a new era in the Adriatic and in distant waters 

Patiently > economy and maybe slowly the Aostan BEA 
jg rising to the new aspirations, and the day is now not very f. 
distant when Austria will stand beside Germany as one of the ie 1 
naval Powers of Europe. She has adopted the German standard 
naval efficiency. She stands to-day where Germany steod ten 

B years 
ago when the first of the Navy Acts passed the Reichstag; but she 
has the advantage of the bitter experience which Germany has in the 
meantime garnered. i The German naval authorities were compelled 
to spend their limited resources upon comparatively sfnall ships, and 
to build up the whole naval organisation on a cramped scale, The 
result is that in Germany a great deal of the work which was done 
in the past ten years, particularly in respect of dock construction 
harbour development, and the building of the Kiel Canal—the aoe 
tial strategic link between the North Sea and the Baltic—has to be 
done over again on a larger, a Dreadnought, plan, at a colossal expendi- 
ture. Austria will undoubtedly avoid these errors. The temper in 
which the new problems are being faced is shown by the decision to 
advance at one step from the construction of small battleships of 14,500 
tons to Dreadnought vessels of the first class displacing 19,000 to- 
20,000 tons, and not inferior in armament, speed, or radius of action 
to the vessels now being designed for the British Navy. It is true that 
only the preliminaries in connection with the new programme of 
expansion have yet been settled, but next year the execution of these 
plans will be commenced. Whatever may be the feelings of Italy, 
her neighbour and ally but something less than friend, Austria- 
Hungary is about to enter the lists as a first-class naval Power. 

It is the very gravity of the situation from the British point of view 
which condemns exaggeration. To-day Austria is of little account 
as a naval Power; not a single Dreadnought has been laid down, but 
she is getting ready for the to-morrow, big with promise if only Germany 
remains faithful and Italy can be wooed, cajoled, or forced into a line 
of common action. The trend of events is indicated by the exclusive 
exchange of courtesies between the Austrian and German Fleets at 
Kiel. As a sequel to the recent events in the Near East when 
Germany stood behind Austria, an Austrian squadron, it 1s reported, 
is about to visit the Baltic. Whatever the size of the actual force 
which visits Kiel, the fact to be realised is that Austria is now mam- 
taining in full commission in proportion to her existing strength a 
larger force than any other continental Navy, and, as events have ie 
the machinery for mobilisation is well designed and in good wor ae 
order. Austria may not complete a Dreadnought for three or es 
years. But the fact to be insisted upon is that she is treading the 
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same road as Germany. While the House of Commons i. a: 
a mathematically accurate two - Power standard 5 s discuss, 
whether the United States does or does not come into. os 
tke significant development Is almost at our doorg 


Austria, and—less cordially, 1t 1s true—Italy are c] 


i Web at. 
the caleulats 
Where Germa 8, 
“sping hands V 


l 
combining to form a naval combination, not of to-da i and 
generation, which must powerfully influence British n al aon in this 
3 ; r i l 
Italy is the sixth naval Power of the world, rankin c 


Japan in matériel strength. Her Navy has been the victim o after 
stringency, but though the funds for shipbuilding are reg ie 
the coal available for cruising is limited, a large Proportion ed and 
resources are in training during the summer months. ine be her 
and four armoured cruisers form the active force, fully tleships 
for seven months in the year, with a reserve squadron hig 
prises three older battleships. A fair proportion of torpedo onan 
also fully manned during the summer, In proportion to a aa 
ing matériel strength and her financial resources, Italy, though ag 
naval Power she has receded of late years, is not neglecting the i 
training of her fleet. Austria having shown the way, I 


3 ; : i Italy, with 
halting step, is following. She intended to lay down two Dy 
A 


pa 


; 1 eadnoughts : 
, in the past few weeks she has decided to double this number and embark 


on an ambitious programme. It will occupy six or ten years 
probably, unless some way out of the present financial difficulties 
is discovered ; in Germany salvation has been found in loans. But 
the main fact is that the Italian Navy is to be larger and that Italy 
is one of the three allies. 

In parenthesis and as a fitting part in any consideration of the 
standing of the navies of Europe, reference may be made to the 
Russian and French Fleets. The first named can for the present 
be ignored. Little progress in putting the Navy in order has been 
made since the close of the disastrous struggle in the Far East, 
and even if there were a fleet there is no machinery for organising 
victory—no directing brain. The French Navy is passing through a 
crisis. The fleet, such as it is, is struggling against adversity of 
fortune and perversity of Ministers. Recent revelations have shown 
the nation that the administration in Paris and at the ports is u- 
sound, that a large proportion of the money annually voted for the 
fleet is wasted, and that the matériel—ships of all classes—is neglected 
. and defective. Six battleships form the Active Squadron, with six 
older ones in reserve, in the Mediterranean, and there are six armoured 
cruisers and some coast-defence ships in the Channel. Tn pons 
to her nominál strength, France is not maintaining a fleet compar i 
wath that of Germany, and her fitness to win must deteriorate Y a 
by year. 

Tt is one of the unhappy chances of diplomacy that G 
should be a party to a triple entente in which she herself 


reat Britain i 
has to beat 
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practically all the naval burden. The Russian Navy is still in the 


spond, and the French N 5 : 
Jough of despon l, french Navy is passing t 
af humiliation. In the existing grou passing through the valley 


JEON ee eee i ping of the Powers, the tri 
entente implies liabilities which the British people pr a po 
beginning slowly to realise. France may need assistance, and Holland, 


Denmark, Belgium, and Portugal stand continually in need of protec- 
tion. Upon the fleet must rest our main dependence. It is- 

: : ce. Is unsafe 
to place reliance upon any naval assistance which might be rendered 
in time of emergency by the French or Russian Fleets. In A naval 
sense Great Britam en ee a position of splendid isolation, and 
the a IE ich future programmes are based must still 
embody this policy. t the same time naval strength must be judged 
not merely by balancing matériel against matériel, officers against 
officers, or men against men, but by the spirit which animates rival 
forces. 

Judged on this basis, Germany is already far in advance of every 
other continental fleet. Of twenty-four ‘battleships’ less than 
twenty-five years old, four of which are little more than coast-defence 
ships of 9900 tons—she keeps sixteen always in full commission ; in 
addition to four armoured cruisers, six scouts, and a fairly large group 
of destroyers, varying at different seasons from eleven to over thirty; 
she has neither submarines nor torpedo boats ; in summary about 
66 per cent. of her matériel is employed in active training. As i 
new ships are completed, the Navy Bill provides for but a small 
numerical growth in the German High Sea Fleet. Half tne Navy, 
consisting of the newest and best ships, will be always on active 
service, and the remainder will be kept in reserve. When the 
naval establishment reaches its maximum strength about 50 per 
cent. of the ships will be kept fully manned, and the remainder 
will form a reserve force in accordance with the terms of the Navy 
Bill which has been already quoted. The German High Sea Fleet as 
it exists to-day is a powerful training squadron, but it is supported 
by very inconsiderable reserves. It is not intended to fight, it 
is not intended, probably, even for use as a diplomatic weapon ; it 
is the high school of the Navy—the seagoing university —m which 
admirals, captains, junior officers, and the rank and file of the Navy 
are being given a higher education in naval warfare. In the commg 
winter and onward, month by month, new ships—Dreadnoughts and 
Indomitables—will be completed for sea and will replace m the first 
line the older vessels, until, in the spring of 1914, Germany will possess 
an Active Fleet of eighteen, Or possibly twenty-two, Deen 
with the existing High Sea Fleet held in reserve—only partly ee . 

By that time Austria will also probably be on the point of oe p 
the first stage of development of her new naval policy. Her m ae. 4 
as it is, is maintained to-day on & higher standard in propo ea 7 
its total strength than any other continental Navy except that 0 
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Germany. Last spring when the mobilisation of the Ausiri 
: n Al N i oy Se aa UIS pi 
took place she had on a war footing the follow Ing ships ; an Fleet 
Ist DIVISION. 


Ju he 


yee 


Displacement. Speed 
Tons, Knots, Main 

Erzherzog Karl. + + + ) 10,600 Gung, 
Erzherzog Ferdinand Max . f > 20 { 4 9.4 k 
Erzherzog Friedrich 12 Tai 

2ND DIVISION. 
e | s.s40 18 SoA 
Arpa . : j (12 59 m, 
Babenberg S G 5-9 in 

3RD DIVISION. 
Kaiser Karl Ve 6,250 20 e 9 4 in, 
7 TE e: 2,300 20 pe Di, 
Zenta. - ; SAT 8 47in 
PIN ~~» 0 Be oe $ 14 2 10 ae 


Together with 9 torpedo craft. 


Judged in direct contrast with even the German High Sea Fleet 
this is a relatively weak naval force; but the fact that Austria, so far 
as is known, is keeping it more or less on a war footing and that 
behind is an active, intelligent, and economical administration, is 
evidence of the foundations which are now being laid of the great 
Navy of to-morrow which will be prepared to fight side by side with 
that of Germany. 

What is the position of the British Fleet as it faces these develop- 
ments? -As has been already explained, ten years ago when the 
German Act first placed on record the new standard of naval efficiency, 
the British Fleet was widely dispersed in little groups over the face of 
the waters, with one considerable squadron in the Mediterranean 
and a group of eight battleships in British waters. The Navy had 
no organisation for war, its Intelligence Department was weak ; 
the admirals in command were without adequate staffs, there was no 
organisation of torpedo craft, and the prestige of the Navy rested 
not upon its preparedness for war, but upon the triumphs it had 

-gained in earlier days before steel had superseded. wood and steam 
power had taken the place of sails. ° Ten years ago the Navy’s expen- 
diture on coal was 750,0907. ; in the current year the expenditure 
is estimated at upwards of 2,000,000/. Ten years ago the British 
public credited the Navy with possessing forty-seven battleships, 
and of these eighteen were in seagoing commission, with only three 
first-class cruisers, six second-class cruisers, and a number of small 
craft. The German N. avy Act awakened the British naval authorities 
from a period of slumber ; they had been living upon the fruits of 
past victories. At first slowly, and of late years with rapid strides, 
the Navy has been reorganised. It now possesses two main battle 
- forces, one in the Home seas and the other in the Mediterranean, 
with the Atlantic Fleet asa connecting link, held always in readiness t0 
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co-operate with one or other of the main forces. 


existed no effective organisation of reserves ; to-day behind the acti 
j fleet there 18 @ reserve organisation, the efficiency of which fina tea 
repeatedly Get ee ise in the past few years and will he fai 
tested during the present month. In barest summary the a 
standing of the British Fleet in European waters only is as follo Last 
Battleships.—Home Fleet, sixteen with full cr WS :— 


ews and three battle- 
ship-cruisers (Indomatables), and ten with nucleus crews ; in addition 


the Atlantic Fleet has Six, and the Mediterranean Fleet six, a total 
of forty-one, of whi ch all but six are always on duty in Home waters. 

Armoured Cruisers.—Fourteen are in full commission in Home 
waters, with ten others with nucleus crews, and four 
Mediterranean—a total of twenty-eight. 

Protected Cruisers, Scouts, and Gunboats.—Thirteen are in full com- 
mission in Home waters, with fifteen others with nucleus crews, and 
there are three on duty in the Mediterranean—a total of thirty-one. 

Torpedo Craft.—There are forty-eight destroyers permanently 
associated with the two active divisions of the Home Fleet, besides 
thirty-two submarines and thirty new torpedo boats— coastal 
destroyers —while twenty other torpedo boats are attached, as 
mobile defences, to the Home ports. In addition, sixty-nine destroyers, 
thirty torpedo boats, and some submarines are in commission with 
large nucleus crews ; thus giving to the Navy a total of 130 torpedo 
craft always on active service in Home waters, and about 100 older 
ones with nucleus crews. There are eleven destroyers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Auxiliary Ships.—For the first time in its history the Navy has 
been provided with a due proportion of auxiliary vessels. A hospital 
ship is always cruising with the fleet, together with floating work- 
shops for repairs, and a number of depot and parent ships for service 
with the torpedo craft, and the Admiralty have provided groups of 
mine-layers and mine-sweepers ready for instant service. 

This, in briefest outline, is the organisation of the British Navy 
at present. It takes no account of older ships with small maintenance 
crews. Of sixty-three battleships and battleship-cruisers (Indomet- 
ables) of less than twenty-five years old, thirty-one are maintained P 
a war footing and ten possess nucleus crews of regular o m : 
men, varying in strength from 50 per cent. and Speen of t pa 
war strength. Of thirty-eight armoured cruisers less aa 7 

: - stained in full commission in Europe, an 
years old, eighteen are maintame A seu! 
ten have larre nucleus crews. There is an even larger propo 

z -- commission, but many of them 
protected cruisers kept permanently m co. inal Cot 
are outside European waters, constituting the > , 


Australian, Cape of Good Hope, and West Indian Squad ee f 
also four armoured cruisers on the China Steton w. AE 
very small force, including one armoured ship only. mina’ 


Ten years ago there 


are on duty in the 
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of the Navy List shows that rather more than half of 
craft of the British Fleet—the new vessels—are kent in at torpeda 
commission and the remainder with large nucleus crews. Fu agoing 
» Tt should be added that nucleus-crew ships are not 
with the ships in reserve m foreign fleets, in that the Brita Stable 
are dispatched to sea frequently for cruises and engage in 1 Vessels 
and other competitions similar to those in the fully cone gun 
divisions of the fleet. Be can one other salient fact p T RA 
Ship for ship the British Navy possesses units which are Wn 
compeers under any other flag. This month there will be i out 
Home Fleet a group of nine ships embodying the all-big-gun a n the 
four vessels of, the Dreadnought type, three of the Indomitable qe” 
and the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon. There will in addition } ass, 


battleships of the King Edward VII. class. In no other European 


eventeen 

e aa gth whi 

rests upon peace training for war, the British Fleet has newt sa y 
‘Pose than 4 


: Hs : gunnery owin 
to the spirit of emulation which has been excited afloat, the institution 


of the war nucleus crews, and the introduction of improved Weapons 
and resources, that as a fighting machine the fleet is to-day of three 
times the fighting value that it was ten years ago. 

Looking back over the period which has elapsed since Germany 
abandoned the old easy-going methods of peace and inaugurated 
the new routine of careful preparation for war, the British people have 
cause for congratulation. The Navy to-day exhibits the result of 
careful thought and intelligent organisation. Thankful for what has 
already been accomplished in remodelling the British forces to modern 
conditions, it is at the same time apparent that there are still deficien- 


cies to be made good. The strength of a chain is that of its weakestlinks. i 
The British Navy still has weak links. It requires a well-considered 
scheme of mobile coast defence upon our eastern shores. It requires 


mouth in the south—a stretch of coast which is at present without a 

single dock which can take a Dreadnought. It stands in need of a per- 

sistent and courageous policy which shall provide it with an adequate 
number of new ships of war—not less than eight Dreadnoughts this 
year—so that it may successfully meet the unprecedented rivalry 

in the new types which threatens it in the immediate future. A ig 

lastly, it will require increasingly large expenditure on war traimng 

it is to maintain its traditional standing. There must be economy 
findncially—otherwise our resources will prove inadequate—but le a 
be spendthrift in the attention devoted to preparation for war as 
definite end. Thus and thus only can we secure peace. 5 
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THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE 
QUESTION OF BRITISH CO-OPERATION 


A rew days eos coming here, a friend brought me a book, bound 
in red cloth, with the map of the old world on-its cover and a white 
line from the Bosporus to the Persian Gulf, showine The Short Cut 
to India, the Baghdad Railway. During my journey I found fie 
to peruse the book. Its title seemed to indicate that the author 
considers the Baghdad Railway to be important and its execution 
desirable; but as I went on reading I found that the writer is as one 
of those who, some forty years ago, tried to prove that the Suez Canal, 
if ever completed, would soon be filled up again by the sands of the 
desert. I refer those of my readers who may be too young to recall 
that campaign to the four volumes of Ferdinand de Lesseps’s Diary, 
where they will find how much talent was misused in the vain endea- 
vour to wreck and ruin what has proved to be one of the greatest 
achievements of the human race, as foretold forty years earlier by 
Goethe’s immortal mind. 

When I had finished that book, and had found my name in it and 
heard that widely circulating periodicals repeated and spread what 
I can show to be untrue, I came to the conclusion my friend was right 
in saying that the story ought not to remain uncontradicted and that 
British public opinion ought to have a chance of being better informed. 

More than twenty years ago my predecessor, the late Georg von 
Siemens, conceived the idea of restoring to civilisation the great 
wastes of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, once and for long the centre 
of the history of humanity. The only means of achieving that end 
was by building railways; this was undertaken, slowly but per- 
sistently, and with marvellous results. Constantinople and the 
Turkish Army at that time were eating bread made from Russian 
flour; they are now eating grain of their own country’s growth. 
Security in Asia Minor at that time was hardly greater than it is to-day 
in Kurdistan. When the Deutsche Bank’s engineer reached a station 
a little beyond Ismid (Nikomedia), on the Sea of Marmara, the neigh- 
bourhood was infested with Tscherkess robbers; the chief of those 
robbers is now a stationmaster in the service of the Anatolian Railway 
Company, drawing about 1007. per annum, & party as respectable as 
1088 
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the late Mr. Micawber after his conversion to thrift 
i hy PA ine ae = @ o 
brought ease to the ce Si are obtaining : railway, 
twice to four times the prices tormerty paid, and th 
revenue to the Treasury. Over 8,000,0007. in c 


and credit to the Government and the railway company 
taking to collect certain dimes or tithes which the Governme 
in order to assure to this railway, as well as to others, a certain mini 
gross revenue, varyng from 2501. sterling to about 7501, sterling ee 
per kilometre, equal to about five-eighths of a statute mile, gh ally 
a railway company omit to develop the traffic of its lines thus ould 
yentioned, this system, for evident reasons, is liable to abusi pe 
the case of the Anatolian Company at least, as well ag that oft 
Deutsche Bank’s other Turkish railways, it is publicly on record ii 
everything possible has been done, and successfully, to relieve e 
Treasury of its burden. 5 
Whatever the shortcomings of Abdul Hamid’s reign may haye 
been, and they were many, the building of the several railways of the 
‘Ottoman Empire will remain a lasting title to the credit of that 
régime. The Anatolian Railway’s lines are in as good a condition 
as any line in the United Kingdom, and their transportation charge 
is less than half the rates of any railway in England. On the oldest 
section of the Anatolian Railway the Ottoman Treasury has ceased 
to contribute, and, instead of paying an annual subvention, is receiving 
every year its share in surplus earnings ; the line from Ismid to Angora 
(Ankyra, the capital of the Galatians) no longer requires a subsidy in 
years of plentiful crops—rare, alas! in a country deprived of its 
forests, like most of the sites of ancient civilisation; the line to Konia 
is costing the company ‘every year a heavy amount, because the 
subvention, which does not exceed some 2701. sterling per annum, has 
proved insufficient. The Macedonian Railway Company in 1908 
` reached its full guaranteed gross earnings without requiring any 
contribution from the Government. 
Altogether Turkey has done well with her system of railway 


subventions, which seems the one best suited to the backward state - 


and poor elasticity of that country. To give an example in ise 
« I will quote! from an essay by Edwin Pears, published in the Con- 
temporary Review of last November ; it says : 


During the first three years of its (the Anatolian Railway’s) working—namely 
during 1888, 1889, afid 1890—the districts or sandjaks through which it ora 
produced in tithes for the Government 606,571 Turkish pounds. eS EE 
sterling is worth 10 per cent. more than the Turkish pound.) Fourteen or 
afterwards the same districts produced in tithes 1,120,711 Turkish po yee 


; TON case without 
! I am preferably quoting from British sources and trust to prove my 
making use of any other, except public or official documents. 
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? had former. 

| Whilst I will not endorse all the anthor says on Turkish railways j 

| general and the Baghdad Railway in particular, I kA admit 

| essay to be a fair statement of the case from the British point of E 

But whatever the advantages or defects of the Turkish ; tae ay 

| railway guarantees may be, I know of no railway in a p 
without such a guarantee that failed to come to ørief A fae 

heavy loss on B who risked their money in it. ‘ The Enoliah 

| Smyrna Aidin Company was In receivers’ hands severdl fines) I 

| remember its debentures having dropped to one third of their par 


value. The French railway from Beirut to Damascus had to arrange 
with its creditors ; 80 had the Mersina to Adana Railway Company 
which is not likely ever to give a dividend to its shareholders. i The 
rails of the Haifa Railway were rusting in the sands when the Turkish 
Government built a connexion from the Hedjaz line to that port. 
The traffic on the old line from Haidar Pacha to Ismid had to be 
stopped, because it was unsafe to run a train on its lines. Nor have 
the Anatolian and the Macedonian Railway Companies been particu- 
larly profitable ventures, the dividends paid to their shareholders not 
having ever exceeded 5 to 6 per cent. per annum. But none of the 
investors ever lost a penny, and the country gained enormously.. 
When the Anatolian Company’s lines stopped at Angora and at 
Konia, an expedition of experts was organised to study the best 
means of continuing the railway further east. It was an affair both 
costly and difficult, necessitating quite a caravan and almost a little 
army. After having spent many months in those inhospitable regions, 
and after having examined all the various possibilities, the expedition 
; reported and recommended to build the line from Konia, over the 
‘Taurus and Amanus mountain ranges to Aleppo, across the Euphrates 
to a point on the Tigris, following the right bank of that river to 
Baghdad, traversing the now swampy lower Mesopotamia, the land 
“between the rivers,’ re-crossing the Euphrates and continuing on its 
right side to Rasrah on the Shat-el-Arab, and eventually to some point 
on the Persian Gulf, preferably to Koweit. : 
The cost of that line was confirmed to be enormous ; but larger 
would be its value for Turkey, as the best and practically the only 
means of bringing the disjointed members of that large empire within 
reach of control. Enormous would be the cost, but larger would be 
| the reward, by bringing security and cultivation to a country that 
| had once been the most fertile on earth. Tf the restoration to order 
and civilisation of Mesopotamia promised ultimately great profits, it 
A was clear on the other hand that no a 
Vou. LXV—-No. 388 > 
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rt of the financier could bridge 
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over the gap between the present and the future. 
done by a Government subvention. In 1856 Sh Tone Could oan 
General Chesney had figured the cost of a railway ¢ nM, i 
ranean to the Persian Gulf at 75901. per kilometer ri the Moai! 
~ did not include the most difficult part of what we 1, a their 
crossing of the Taurus, comparable only to one P k : 
passes, such as the St. Gotthard ; nor did that scheme Po Pine 
like a railway capable of running trains at 75 kilom i anys a 
Our experts gave us the average cost of the Baghdad Fe Tiga hour 
Konia to the Persian Gulf at about 85007. per kilomet oa ftom 
warned us to save 10007. to 20007. on each kilometer outsi i r; bu 
and Amanus ranges for the purpose of coping with the cd the T 
cost of thee mountain sections. Xtraor 
My excellent friend Siemens having died, too 800n, in 19 
his assistant I became his successor and pursued thee nec 01, fr 
On the 5th of March 1903 I signed with Zihni Pacha then coe 
Minister of Public Works, the Baghdad Railway Conoeae™® 
stands to-day. I am pleased to recollect that this won as it 
tionary never claimed nor received from us any backshish Bee 
this nor on any other occasion. ‘I am an old man,’ he coral S : a 
should I appear before Allah, my conscience laden with sin p T 
text of the Baghdad convention has been public for a number of ep 
whilst its opponents, for reasons of their own, have decried it as to 
unfavourable for Turkey, some of our own technical associates haye 
found fault with us for accepting so difficult a task on terms below 
the cost of other Turkish lines far easier. In order to reduce the 
burden to Turkey, the Company is not to sell its own debentures, 
which would have required an issue of 5 per cent. bonds, but it re- 
ceives a capitalised amount of 11,000 francs gross earnings per annum 
and per kilometer in the shape of 4 per cent. Turkish Government 
bonds representing, at the price of about 824 per cent., very exactly 
the 8,5007. sterling required for building and equipping the railway. 
No sensible man wil] find fault with the calculated price of 824 per cent., 
as the cost of an issue will absorb for brokerage, foreign governments’ 
stamps, commissions and underwriting at least a 5 per cent. margin. 
The Ottoman Government further guarantees to the Company & 
minimum amount of 4500 francs (1802.) per annum and per kilometer 
for the cost of working and maintaining the railway. On the other 
hand, all earnings of the railway company up to 10,000 francs pe! 
annum and per kilometer belong to the Government, as vall E 
60 per cent. of all earnings beyond that figure. Thus if the oA 
be 10,000 francs, the Company must pay all working expen ae 
_ and repairs for-25 per cent. of the earnings, and at 40 pet oes ot 
higher amount of earnings. Few, if any, are the railways 1? Tey 
indeed throughout the world, that work so cheaply. Tt is true a 
Government must pay the interest on the Turkish loans, Pai 
subventions for ninety-nine years, to the end of the Cones 
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4 ig also true that all earnings beyond what is barely necess 
Ki maintain the railway belong to the Governnede KAA am 
| Fino be finished quickly, Jt 18 quite likely that the Government will 
nave pay put little ; but even if that hope should not be fulfilled 
| and the railway be opened for traffic but gradually, experience sho kc 
Be hat wherever any section of Turkish territory has been opened fe by 
 sailway communication, the increase of revenue to the Tessty a 
| made good, if not exceeded, any outlay on railway subventions 3 few 
| axceptions thero, are of course ; to name one, there is, for ine 
“the strategical railway connecting the two Oriental lines from Saloni 
| 49 Servia and from Constantinople to Bulgaria. This ‘Junction 
| Railway,’ puilt by French capital, is never likely to pay for its cost; 
put its existence has allowed Turkey to win the Greek campaign ad 
fs has all owed the Young Turkish Army to quench the latest rebolo 
| of the soldateska at Constantinople. 4 
th Though streams of ink be spilled to show the Turks that they 
7 are being ‘milked’ and ‘Jooted’ by us, the Turks, Old and Young 
know better. They feel they have received at our hands titi 
| put good, and they are justly proud of the Anatolian Railway. That 
Railway Company has since its establishment been selling to the 
peasantry agricultural machinery, and without any profit. It has 
heen subventioning schools mostly visited by the children of Ottoman 
subjects. It has been planting trees and making experiments and 
demonstrations of agriculture, and, as late as the present year, it has 
been advancing without interest large amounts in grain, when fhe | 


peasantry, owing to last year’s drought, had nothing left to sow their - 
felds. In February last an interpellation hostile to the Baghdad 

Railway was engineered in the Turkish Parliament. When the 

Minister declared that the Government intended to go through with 

the undertaking, and when he spoke of the line as ‘ a sinew in the life 

of the State,’ the nation’s representatives applauded and passed a 

unanimous vote of approval and confidence. 

I will now explain the use that has been made of the Government 
subvention bonds delivered to the Company for the first section of * 
200 kilometers from Konia. Under the concession, and according to 
what I have explained, the Company received bonds representing about 
85007. cash value per kilometer, or for 200 kilometers say 1,700,000/. 

Out of this sum the Company paid for the construction about 50001. 

per kilometer = 1,000,0007. ; it further had to defray the interest on the F 
subvention loan until the time of the opening of the line. And it is 
to be observed that under this heading at least 10 per cent. of the fi 
total subvention will be absorbed (24 years’ average apet ses er f 
| at 4 per cent.), though in this case of an easy constructien problem the 


ea 


ie 


expense was smaller. Thirdly, the pores Lee PA So 
fo i k OET the actual requirements © g 
) r rolling stock over and above the @ aay would be available 


spur to Bulgurlu, as we well knew that no m Se 
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on tho second and third sections next following to pay 
stock, which, however, would be necessary. Further, the Compan 
saved and put aside an amount of over 12007. per kilometer, or a tot i 
of 240,000/., as a reserve towards paying for the costly Taurus Section 
That amount, as appears from the Baghdad Railway Com i 


for rollin 


i : pany’; 
published reports, is available in cash, as well as the Company’s na 
up capital of 7,500,000 francs. Finally, there had to be paid a large 


amount for preparing so important a business during a series of 


; a ; years, 
the cost of the expedition being the principal item of the outla 


7, and 


last, not least, there was to be paid a heavy backshish. Nobody 
. . e TE a n, ~ a i k 
having done business in Turkey ignores that backshish on the Bosporus 


ruled supreme, and was hitherto an absolute condition of any contract. 
We had to pay in proportion to the importance of a business of soma 
twenty million pounds. The Sultan himself saddled us sometime, 
under the most phantastic pretexts with fresh parties that had to be 


satisfied. Some of my readers will be familiar with the tale of the 


man who arrived at Stambul with a bag full of gold, desirous of giving 
it to the Public Treasury ; but he had to pay backshish before reaching 
his purpose and being able to leave the Turkish capital relieved of his 
burden. To those who will blame us for having consented to pay 
backshish on this as on other occasions I have not at the present time 
any reply to make, nor do I feel called upon to apologise. But I will 
venture to recall having read the Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
from which it appears that there was a time, not so very far distant, 
when backshish even in London was a common institution. 

Now it is evident from the above that the creators of the Baghdad 
Railway scheme and the finance syndicate that carried through this 
operation could not possibly make a profit except by what they could 
save upon the price of 50007. per kilometer in the construction, in a 
distant country far from the sea, of a standard gauge line, laid with 
heavy steel rails, and completely outfitted ; and I ask whence could 
have come the ‘ loot of a million and a quarter ° which we are accused 
of having robbed? Itis known and admitted that the syndicate made 
a fair profit on the construction of that first section, which was easy, 
and which the Turkish Government knew full well was to pay for 
general expenses incurred in preparing and bringing to a successful 
conclusion such a vast scheme. The out-of-pocket expenditure of 
the group who undertook that work had run up to several hundreds 
of thousand pounds ; if the business had come to naught, that would 
have been a dead loss. There is not one of the great railroads in the 
United States, nor in South America, and few in Europe, that have 
not been" cha ged with expenditure and construction profits enor- 


‘ mously higher. Shall we call robbers and thiefs the Huntingtons 


and the Hills, the Hendersons and the Hersents, for having made 
important gains on the great work they performed for their countries 


send for humanity? In this connexion it has been asked why only 


shat first and easy section was built in pursuance of the Convention 
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of 1903 ; the reply is near at hand to all having some knowledge of 
Ottoman finance and caring to admit the truth. Turkey had no 
available revenue for securing further subvention loans, and we had to 
look out and create new sources of income. 

And this leads me to the topic of Bute co-operation in the = 
Baghdad scheme. 

From the outset of the Anatolian Railway construction we had 
English associates ; but they came to grief in South American com- 
mitments, and dropped out. Doctor von Siemens had always been 
anxious to have British partners in this business ; for political motives, 
not for the purpose of finding any part of the capital in London—which 
a Press campaign against everything Turkish, continued without 
interruption since the deal that gave Cyprus to Great Britain, had 
made fairly impossible. This line of action I followed, and when I had 
vA signed the Baghdad Convention I met some of our London friends, 

í ~~ their names being amongst the most respected in the City, and they 
* í agreed to become our partners. The British Foreign Office was con- 
| sulted and agreed, on certain conditions which we met, to help towards 
k increasing the Turkish Customs, thus creating the necessary fresh 
revenue whereby to guarantee the Baghdad subvention loans. I need 
not go into more details here, as the gist of the agreements was 
published at the time. But I will say this: if those agreements had s 
been carried out, the entire Baghdad Railway would fairly be finished 
and working to-day ; and some London banking houses and British 
gentlemen of the very highest social and commercial standing would. - 
have been partners to what is now described as ‘looting’; and 
possibly I would not be chairman of the Baghdad Railway Company 
now, but perhaps my place would be filled by some candidate of the 
entente cordiale. And the same pens now writing satires would be 
composing hymns on the very same subject, “ the case being altered.’ 
eX Audacter calumniare, semper aliquid haeret. 
oa Not one of the several British statesmen or financiers who took 
pee part in those negotiations, but has expressed or conveyed to me at some 
time his regret at the treatment and unjust criticism we met with. K 
` At that time a Consular Report was spread and believed, pretending 
that by some clause or special trick of tarification German goods would 
be favoured and discrimination used against all ‘others, and against 
British ‘sea-borne trade’ in particular, as against land-borne trade. 
H.B.M.’s late Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Nicolas O’Conor, 
told me that he examined that statement and found no truth 
in it. Whoever has the slightest notion of transportation problems 


knows that no railway can compete where there is a ore of 


Yosmam ea 


transport by sea at*a similar distance. Any goods sh 
have to be transported fro Germany to Turkey have 
and will continue to sbarshipped, by, 


excepted, which maytbe carried at thé Same 
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destination in Turkey. Every ton of grain, every bale of cotton, or 
whatever other product there may be raised in Asia Minor or Mego. 
potamia for export, will seek the nearest seaport. As regards discrimi- 
nation against British goods, the most important individual client 
of the Anatolian Railw sy Company, making the largest use of itg 
facilities for transport,/storage, and shipping, are the Messrs. J. wW, 


Whittall & Co., of Coistantinople. Let the gentlemen who are the- 


partners of that firm say what treatment they have had at our hands, 
and if they compla:a. Shad 

The Baghdad Railway Company has a Board of Directors of not 
less than twent, -seven members; of these. eight are French, four 
Ottomar, two Swiss, one Austrians one Ttalian, and eleven German, of 
whom iureo'are nominated by the Anatolian Railway Company. 
Had our English friends been able to carry out what had been arranged, 
there would also have been--eight Directors of British nationality. 
These arrangements and the ténor of the Baghdad Railway Company’s 
concession and articles’ of association were likewise deliberately 
misrepresented at the time. 

T have been silent all these years, but under such strong provoca- 
tion as we are being exposed to of late, I feel now authorised to 
publish a letter dated the 23rd of April 1903, and addressed to me by 
the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, one of the gentlemen that took part in 
our negotiations. The letter says :— 


As you originally introduced the Baghdad business to us I feel that I cannot, 


supon its unfortunate termination, omit to express to you personally my great 


regret at what has occurred. After all you have done to meet the various points 
raised, you will naturally feel very disappointed and legitimately aggrieved. 
But I am glad to think, and I feel you will be convinced, that your grievance 
lies not against the British group but against the British Foreign Office.” The 
fact is that the business has become involved in politics here, and has been sacri- 
ficed to the very violent and bitter fecling against Germany exhibited by the 
majority of our newspapers, and shared in by a large number of people. 

This is a feeling which, as the history of recent events will show you, is not 
shared by the Government or reflected in official circles. But of its intensity 
outside those circles, for the moment, there can be no doubt; at the present 
moment co-operation in any enterprise which could be represented, or I wight 
more justly say mtsrepresented, as German will meet with a violent hostility which 
our Government has to consider. The history of the recent occurrences is this 
When my colleagues returned from Paris—you will remember that I proceede: 
to Spain—and reported the result of our discussion with yourself to Lord Lans- 
downe, he was perfectly satisfied and pleased to think that all the difficulties in 
the way of his giving the desired assurances were well on the way to be removed. 

Indeed had you at once sent us from Berlin the draft of the engagements 
on your part, which we handed you at Paris, with your signature affixed, there 
is no doubt àt all that Lord Lansdowne would have accepted it, and would at 
once have giverfithe assurances desired from our Government. 

Unfortunats*7 there was a delay which was undoubtedly and naturally due 
to your having to consult your friendsin Berlin. In the meanwhile there suddenly 
appeared a violent attack upon the suggestion that the British Government 


i 
+ Neither was the case.—A. va G. 
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